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CEETIOAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAIS 

CONTRIBUTED TO 

™ EDINBHBOH REVIEW. 


HORACE WALPOLE. (OcTOBm, 1833;) 

Letters of Morale Waif ole, Earl of Oxford, to Sir Horace Mann, 
British Envoy at the Oomi of Tuscany, JSTow first published 
from the Originals in the Possession of the Earl of Wildobate. 
Edited by Loan Doyee. 2 toIs. 8vo. London : 1883, 

We cannot transcribe this txtlepage without strong feelings of 
regret. The editing of these Tohimes was the lastof the tise- 
fnl and mod^t services rendered to literature by a hoblemah 
of amiable manners^ of untarnished public and private charac- 
ter, and <niWivated On tlus, as bn other 

Iiord Dover performed his paxt diligently, and 

wtHiout the slightest ostentation. He had two merits which 
aare rarely found together in a commentator. He was content 
to be Merely a commentator, to keep in the background, and 
to leave the foreground to the author whom he had undertaken 
I j^|!lnstrafce. ; ■ Tet,- though. wilii%:to be^an :a#ehdaM[|'he wa|.';v; 

a slave : nor did he consider it as part of his 
duty to sib 'fe ifcnlts, in the writer to whom be Md 

■ ■assMuousiy'MhllllS^'liiS-'buthlde^ 

Ilf ||0xe;\fa^ ■■■ of SpMee^ .Walpcie^|M^ii^ ;in4eed 

amongf tti# ill 'epicures as the Strasburg 

pies among ffib-’lll&eAa^cndbed in the Almanack des GouT’^ 
mcmds. But, as the pdie-de-foie-gras owes its excellence to 
the diseases of the wretched animal which furnishes it, and 
would be good for nothing if it were not made of livers pre- 
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tematiimlly swollen^ so none but an iiiiliealtby and disorgan- 
ized mind conld have produced sncli literary luxuries as tlie 
works of Walpole. 

He was, unless we bave formed a very erroneous judgment 
of Ms cliaracter, tbe most eccentric, tbe most artificial, the 
most fastidious, tbe most capricious of men. His mind was 
a bxmdle of inconsistent wHms and affeetations. His fila- 
tures w-ere covered by mask witbin mask. When tbe outer 
disguise of obvious affectation was removed, you were still as 
far as ev-er from seeing tbe real man. He played inniimei*able 
parts, and over-acted them all. When be talked misaii- 
tliropy, be out-Timoned Timon. Wben be talked pliilan- 
tbropy, be left Howard at an immeasurable distance. He 
scoffed at comrts, and kept a chronicle of tbem most trifling 
scandal; at SGcieiy/and was blown about by its slightest 
veerings of opinion; at bterarj fame, and left fair copies of 
bis private letters, with copious notes, to be published after 
Ms decease ; at rank, and never tor n, momeM ibrgot tb^ 
was an Honourable ; at the practice of entail, and tasked tbe 
iiigenuity of conveyancers to tie up bis villa in the strictest 
settlemeift. V ■ 

The conformation of bis mind was such that whatever was 
little seemed to bitn great, and whatever was gi*eat seemed to 
Mm little. Serious business was a trifle to him, arid trifles 
were bis serious business. To chat with blue stockings, to 
write little copies of complimentary verses on little oecasidns, 
to superintend a private press, to preserve from natural decay 
the perisbable topics of EanelagK and Wbite^ to record 
divorces and bets. Miss OMtdie^b’s absmxM 
Sel^n^s good sayings, to decorate a grotesque bouse with 
pie-crust battlements, to procure rare engiuvings and antique 
cMmney-boards, to 3^^ gauntlets, to lay out a maze of 

walks within five acres of ground, tliese were the grave em- 
ployments of bis long life* From these be turned to politics 
as to an amusement. After tbe labours of tbe print-shop 
and tbe auction-room, be unbent bis mind in tbe House of 
Commons. And, having indulged in the recreation of making 
laws, and voting millions, be returned to more important pur- 
:tp.;:researclteS' ■ after :Queen Mary ’s^ '■ comb^''' ' Wolsey ’s. ; red : ; 

"Van ■ smoked .during bis 

: Bang .William' struck , 
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some strange attraction from the great to the little, and from 
the nseful to the odd. The polities in which he took the 
keenest interest, were politics scarcely deserving of the name. 
The growlings of George the Second, the flirtations of Prin- 
cess Emily with the Duke of Grafton, the amours of Prince 
Erederic and Lady Middlesex, the squabbles between Gold 
Stick in Waiting and the Master of the Bncldionads, the 
disagreements between the tutors of Prince George, these 
matters engaged almost all the attention which Walpole 
could spare from matters more important still, from bidding 
for Zinckes and Petitots, from cheapening fragments of ta- 
pestiy and handles of old lances, from joining bits of iiainted 
glass, and memorials of departed cats and 

dogs. While^ carrying the gossip of 

Kensin^on Palace and Carlton House, he fancied that he 
was engaged in politics, and when he recorded that gossip, 
he fancied that he was writing history. 

He was, as he has himself told us, fond of faction as an 
amusement. He loved mischief : but he loved quiet ; and he 
was constantly on the watch for opportunities of gratifying 
both his tastes at once. He sometimes contrived, without 
showing himself^ to disturb the course of ministerial negotia- 
tions and to spread confttsion through the political circles. 
He does not himself pretend that, on these occasions, he was 
actuated by public spirit ; nor does he appear to have had 
any private advantage in view. He thought it a good prac- 
tical joke to set public men together by the ears; and he 
enjoyed their perplexities, then accusations, and their re- 
criminations, as a malicious boy enjoys the embarrassment of 
a misdirected traveller. 

About politics, in the high sense of the word, he knew 
nothing, and cared nothing. He called himself a Whig. 
His father’s son could scarcely assume any other name. It 
pleased him also to affect a foolish dislike of kings as kings, 
and a foolish love and admiration of rebels as rebels : and 
perhaps, while kings were not in danger, and while rebels 
were not in being, he really believed that he held the doc- 
trines which he professed. To go no farther than the letters 
now before us, ho is peipetually boasting to his friend Mann 
of his aversion to royalty and to royal persons. He calls the 
crime of Damien '^Hhat least bad of mui'ders, the murder of 
a king.” He hung up in his villa an engraving of the death- 
warrant of Charles, with the inscription Charta.^^ 
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Yet the most supeirficial knowledge of history might haw 
taught Mm that the Rested the crimes and follies 

of the twenty-eight years which followed the Eestoration, ir|| 

were the effects of tMs Greater Charter* If or was there 
much iri the means by which that instrument was obtained 
that could gratify a judicious lorer of liberty. A man must 
hate kings very bitterly, before he can think it desirable that 
the representatives of the people should be turned out of 
doors by dragoons, in order to get at a king^s head. Wal- 
pole’s '^^iggism, however, was of a very harmless kind. He 
kept it, as he kept the old spears and helmets at Strawberry 
HiU^ merefy fbr^^ He would just as soon have thought 

of taking down the arms of the aiicient Templars and Hos- 
pitallers ffom the walls of his hall, and setting off on a cru- 
sade to the Holy Land, as of acting in the spirit of those 
daring warriors and statesmen, great even in their eri’ors, 
whose names and seals were affixed to the warrant which lie 
prized so highly. He liked revolution and regicide oM 
they were a hu^ old. His republicani^^ 

ebmmge of a bulfyj> pr^the 

ardent when there was no occasion JSm: it, and snbsided when 
he had an opportunity pf brmging it to tfe 
as the i^volutionary spirR^^ in Europe, as 

soon as the hatred of kings became something more than a 
sonorous phrase, he was frightened into a fanatical royalist, 
and became one of the most extravagant alarmists of those 
wretched times. In truth, Ms ta^ 

he knew it or not, was from the beginning a mere cant, the 
remains of a phraseology which had meant something in the 
mouths of those from whom he had learned it, but wMch, in 
Ms mouth, meant about as much as the oath by which the ^ 
Enights of some modem orders bind themselves to redress 
the wrongs of ah mjured ladies. He had been fed in Ms 
boyhood mth Whig speculations on government. He must 
often have seen, at Houghton or M E^ Street, men 
who had been WMgs when it was as dangerous to be a Whig 
as to be a Mghwaynian, men who had voted for the Exclu 
bUl, who had been concealed in garrets and cellars after the 
battle of Sedgemoor, and who had set their names to the 
deelaratian that they would live and die with the Prince of 
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glasses over tlie water-decanter when thej drank the Eing’s 
health, long after they had become loyal supporters of the 
gOYernment of George the Third* He was a Whig by the 
accident of hereditary connexion; but he was essentially a 
courtier; and not the less a courtier because he pretended to 
sneer at the objects which excited his admiration and enyy. 
His real tastes perpetually show themselves through the thin 
disguise. While j)rofessing aU the contempt of Bradshaw or 
Ludlow for crowned heads, he took the trouble to write a 
book concerning Royal Authors. He pryed with the utmost 
anxiety into the most minute particulars relating to the Royal 
Family. When he was a child, he was haunted with a long- 
ing to see George the First, and gave his mother no peace 
till she had found a way of grati^^^ his curiosity. The 
same feeling, covered wiM a thbusan^^ disguises, , attended 
him to the grave. Ho obseirvation that dropped from 
lips of Majesty seemed to him teo trifdng to be recorded. 
The French songs of Prince Frederic, compositions certainly 
not deserving of preservation on account of their intrinsic 
merit, have been carefully preserved for us by this contemner 
of royalty. In truth, every page of Walpole’s works bewrays 
him. This Diogenes, who would be thought to prefer his tub 
to a palace, and who has nothing to ask of the masters of 
Windsor and Versailles but that they will stand out of his 
light, is a genHeman-usher at heart. 

He had, it is plain, an uneasy consciousness of the frivolity 
of his fiwourite pursxuts ; and this consciousness produced 
one of the most diverting of his ten thousand afifectatipnsv 
His busy i^eness, his mdifierence to matters which the world 
generally regards as important, for trifles, he 

thought fit to dignify with the name of philosophy. He spoke 
of himself as of a man whose equanimity was proof to ambi- 
tious hopes and fears, who had learned to rate power, wealth, 
and iame at their true value, and whom the conflict of par- 
ties, the rise and fall of statesmen, the ebb and flow of public 
opinion, moved only to a smile of mingled compassion and 
disdain. It was owing to the pecuKar elevation of his cha- 
racter that he cared about a pinnacle of lath and plaster 
more than about the Middlesex election, and about a minia- 
ture of Grammont more than about the American^Eevolution. 
Pitt and Murray might talk themselves hoarse about trifles. 
But questions of government and war were too insignificant 
to detain a mind which was occupied in recording the scandal 
of club-rooms and the whispers of the back-stafrs, and which 
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was even capable of selecting and disposing eliairs of ebony 
and sMelds of 

One of bis innnmerable whims was an extreme nnwilling- 
ness to be considered a man of letters. ITot that he was 
indifferent jParfromit. Scarcely any wiiter 

has ever tronbled hiraseif so mnch about the ai)pearanee 
which his works were to make before posterity. But he had 
set his heart on incompatible objects. He wished to be a 
celebrated author, and yet to be a mere idle gentleman, one 
of those Epicurean gods of the earth who do nothing at all, 
and who pass their existence in the contemplation of their 
own perfections. He did not like to have anything in 
common Mth the wretches who lodged in the little courts 
behind St. Martin’s Church, and stole out on Simdays to dine 
with their bookseller. He avoided the society of authors. 
He spoke with lordly contempt of the most distinguished 
among them. He tried to :tod out some way of writing 
books, as M. Jourdain’s father sold cloth, without derogating 
from Ms character of Lui, marchand? C’est 

pure m4dis|nce : d ne Tout ce qii’il feisait, 

c’est qtfil 4 tait fort obligeant, fort officieux ; et eomme il so 
connaissait fort bien en dtoftes, il en allait choisir de tous les 
c6t4s, les^ faisait apporter chez ltd, et en donnait a ses amis 
pour de I’argent.” There are several amusing instances of 
Walpole’s feeling on this subject in the letters now before 
us. Mann had complimented him on the learning which 
appeared in the Catalogue of Boyal ^d Hoble Authors ; ” 
and it & curious impatiently Walpole bore tlm 

imput^on of having attended to any thing so un&sHonable 
as the iniprovemeni of his mind. " I know notliiiig. How 
should 1? I who have always lived in the big busy world 5 
v^b lie arbed all the niornmg, ealHng i^^ long as 

you please 5 who sup in company ; who have played at faro 
half my life, and now at loo till two and three in the morn- 
ing; who *have always loved pleasure ; haunted auctions. . ... 
How l have laughed when some of the Magazines have called 
me the learned gentleman. Pray don’t be like the Maga- 
zines.” This folly might be j^ardoned in a boy. But a man 
■:.bil^eh.'& as ^ Walpole' -.tlien ■wasj'bughi;:: 

of --pla^ng ;at: loO: tiil:;tM^e,' 

The'; vliter^^;ch&ipe^ 
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had avoided those faults, we could have paidoned the fasti- 
diousness with which he declined all fellowship mth men of 
learmng/ But from those faidts W was not one jot 
more free than the garreteers from whose contact he shrank. 
Of literary meannesses and literary vices, his life and his 
works contain as many instances as the life and the works 
of any member of Johnson’s club. The fact is, that Walpole 
had the faults of Grub Street, with a la.rge addition from St, 
James’s Street, the vanity, the jealousy, the mitability of a 
man of lettex'S, the affected sui)erciliousiiess and apathy of a 
.man.of 'fw,.; 

ffi judgment of literature, of contemporary literature 
especially, was altogether perverted by his aristocratical feel- 
ings. No writer surely was ever guilty of so much false^^ a^ 
absurd cnticism. He ahhost invariably speaks with contempt 
of those books which are now universally allowM to be the 
best that aiDpeared in his time : and, on the other hand, he 
sjDeaks of writers of rank and fasliion as if they were entitled 
to the same precedence in literature which would have been 
allowed to them in a drawing-room. In these letters, for 
exam]>le, he says that he would rather have wiitten the most 
absurd lines in Lee than Thomson’s Seasons. The periodical 
paj)er called “ The World,” on the other hand, was by our 
iirst writers.” Who, then, were the first writers of England 
in the year 1753 ? Walpole has told us in a note. Our 
readers will probably guess that Hume, Fielding, Smollett, 
Bichardson, Johnson, Warburton, Collins, Akenside, Gray, 
Dyer, Young, Warton, Mason, or some of those distin- 
guished men, were in the list. Not one of them, Oxir first 
writers, it seems, were Lord Chesterfield, Lord Bath, Mr, W. 
Whithed, Sir Charles Williams, Mr. Soame Jenyns, Mr. Cam- 
bridge, Mr, Coventry. Of these seven personages, Whithed 
was the lowest in station,, but was the most accomplished 
tuft-hunter of his time. Coventry was of a noble family. 
The other five had among them two seats in the House of 
Lords, two seats in the House of Commons, tln^e seats in 
the Privy Council, a baronetcy, a blue riband, a red riband, 
about a hundred thousand pounds a year, and not ten pages 
that are worth reading. The writings of Whithed, Cam- 
bridge, Coventry, and Lord Bath, are forgotten, Soame 
Jenyns is remembered chiefly by Johnson’s review of the 
foolish Essay on the Origin of Evil. Lord Chesterfield stands 
much lower in the estimation of posterity than he would have 
done if his letters had never been published. The lampoons 
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of Sir Ohaxles TOllia& oi% by the ciirious^ 

and, thoiigh not withoTit occasional flashes of wit^ hare alway s 
seemed to ns^ we must own, yery poor pei'formanees. 

Walpole judged French literature after the same fashion. 
He understood and loyed^^t^^ French language. Indeed, he 
loyed it too well. His style is more deeply tainted with G al- 
Kcism than t^^^ of any other English writer with whom we 
are acquainted. His composition often reads, for a page 
together, like a rude translation from the French. We meet 
eyery minute with such sentences as these, One knows what 
temperaments Annibal Caracci painted.” The inipeitmeiit 
personage i ” ^ She is dead ric^^^^ Lord Dalkeith is dead 
of the small-pox in three days.” ^^It wiH now be seen 
whether he or they are most patriot.” 

His loye of the French language was of a peculiar kind. 
He loved it as having been for a century the vehicle of all 
the polite nothings of Europe, as the sign by which the free- 
masons of fashion recognised each other in every capital from 
Petersburgh to Na|des, as^^t^^ raillery, as the 

language of anecdote^ language of memoirs, as the 

language of correspondence. Its higher uses he altogether 
disregarded. The literature of France ha»s been to ours what 
Aaron was to Moses, the expositor of great tniths wliieli 
would else have perished for want of a voice to utter theui 
with distinctness. The relation which existed Mr, 

Bentham and M, Dumont is to exact inustiat^^^ of the 
intellectual relation in which the two countries stand to each 
other. The great discoveries in physics, in metaphysics, 
in political science, are ours. But scarcely any foreign nation 
except France has received them from us by direct comminii- 
cation. Isolated by our situation, isolated by our manners, 
we found truth, but we did not m it. France has been 
the interpreter between England and mahkmd. 

In the time of Walpole, this process df interpretation was 
in fall activity. The great French w^^ were busy in pro- 
claiming through Eimope the names of ^^^B of Newton, 

and of Locke. The English principles of toleration, the 
English respect for personal liberty, the English docti*ine 
' '■ is ■ ' .a "trust . 'for ;^the^' public-good, 'vtere'' making;' 

':l^|p;i|||^^s. ■■■'.:Therd":,is ':;scarcely\any',tiu^ inv.Mstbry^BO 

' stirrihg;up':of ^ ; 
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It Was plain tliat a great ctange. in tlie whole social system 
was at hand. Fanatics of one Mnd might anticipate a golden 
age, in which men should liye 'tinder the simple dominion of 
reason^ in perfect equality and perfect amity, without pro- 
perty, or marriage, or Mng, or God. A fanatic of another 
kind might see nothing in the doctrines of the philosophers 
blit anarchy and atheism,' might cling more closely to every 
old abuse, and might regret the good old days when St. Do- 
minic and Simon de Montfort put down the growing heresies 
of Provence. A -wise man wonld have seen with regret the 
excesses into which the reformers were running ; bnt he 
would have done justice -their genius and to their phi- 
ianthropy. He would^^ h their errors; but he 

would have remembered that, as 
opinion in the making. 

to religion, he would have aclmowledged that it was the 
natural effect of a system under which religion had been con- 
stantly exhibited to them in forms which common sense 
rejected and at which humanity shuddered. While he con- 
demned some of their political doctrines as incompatible with 
aU law, all property, and all civilisation, he would have ac- 
knowledged that the subjects of Louis the Fifteenth had 
every excuse which men could have for being eager to pull 
down, and for being ignorant of the far higher art of setting 
up. While anticipating a fierce conflict, a great and wide- 
wasting destruction^ he would yet have lookM forward to the 
final close with a good hope for France and for 
Walpole had iieither hopes nor fears. Thcmgh the ihost 
Frenchified English writer of the eighteen-th 
teoubled himself little about the portents which were daily 
to be discerned in the French literature bf his time. Whfie 
the most eminent Frenchmen were stu 
delight English politics and English philosophy, he waB 
studying as intently the gossip of the old court of France. 
The fashions and scandal of Versailles and Marli, fashions 
and scandal a hundred years old, occupM him infinitely 
more than a great moral revolution which was taking place 
in his sight. He took a prodigious interest in every noble 
sharper whose vast volume of wig and infinite length of 
riband had figured at the dressing or at the tucking up of 
Louis the Fourteenth, and of every profligate woman of 
quality who had carried her train of lovers backward and 
forward from king to parliament, and from parliament to 
king, during the wars of the Fronde^ These were the people 
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of whoBi he fe up the smallest mempiialj of lie 

loved to hear the^ m trifling ahecdote, and for whose like- 
nesses he would have given any i^rice. Of the great i Tench 
writers of his own time, Montesquieu is the only one of 
whom he speaks with enthusiasm. And even of Montesquieu 
he sj)eaks with less enthusiasm than of that al:gect thiog, 
CrebiUon the younger, a scribbler as licentious as Louvetand 
as dun as Eapin. A man must be strangely constituted who 
can take interest in pedantic j ournals of the blockades laid 
by the Duke of A. to the hearts of the Marquise de B. and 
the Gomtesse de C. This trash Walpole extols in language 
sufficiently high for the merits of Don Quixote. He washed 
to possess a likeness of Grebillon; and Liotard, the first 
painter of miniatures then living, was emj)lo}"ed to preserve 
the featiires of the profligate dunce. The admirer of the 
Soplia and of the had little respect to 

spare for the men who were then at the head of Frene^^^^ 
literature, way. He tried to 

keep other people from paying them an^ attention. He 
couM rtot deny that Volia^ were clever men ; 

but he took eveiy oppc^ of depreciating them. Of 
D Alembert he spoke With a contempt which, when the in- 
tellectual powers of the two men are compared, seems ex- 
quisitely ridiculous. D' Alembert complained that he "was 
accused of having written Walj>ole’s squib against Eousseaii. 

hope,’^ says Walpole, ‘^'that nobody will attribute DAlem- 
bert^s works to me.^’ He was in Httle da^ 

It is impossible to deny, however, that Walpole’s wWith^^^ 
have real merit, and merit of a very rare, though not of a 
very high kind. Sir Joshua Eeynolds used to s that, 
though nobody woidd for a moment comj)are Claude to Ea- 
phael, there would be another Eaphaef^^ b was 

another Claude. And we own that we expect to see fresh 
Humes and fresh Burkes before we again fall in with that 
peculiar combination of moral and intellectual qualities 
to which the writings of Walpole owe their extraordinary 
popularity. 

It is easy to describe him by negatives. He had not a 
creative imagination. He had not a pure taste. He was 
' ■.TherU;Is:..:indeed''' ■scafrjely ./any.;; writer 
:be';possible ; to":find. so 
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and elaborate books, in books repeatedly transcribed and in- 
tended for tliepiiblic eye. We will give an instance or two ; 
for, without instances, readers not very familiar with bis 
works will scarcely nndex’stand onr meaning. In tbe Anec- 
dotes of Painting, be states, very truly, that tbe art declined 
after tbe commencement of tbe civil wars. He jxroceeds to 
inquire wby tbis happened. The exx>lanation, we should 
have thought, woidd have been easily found. He might 
have mentioned the loss of a king who was the most munifi- 
cent and judicious j^atron that the fine arts have ever had in 
England, the troubled state of the country, the distressed 
condition of many of the aristocracyj perhaps also the aus- 
terity of the victorious party. These circumstances, we 
conceive^ fully account for the phsenomenon. But this so- 
lution was noi odd enough to satisfy WalpOle.^^^^^^^^^H^ 
another canse for the decline of the art, the want of models. 
Nothing worth painting, it seems, was left to paint. How 
picturesque,” he exclaims, ‘^^was the figure of an Anabaptist!” 
— as if pm'itanism had put out the sun and withered the 
trees 5 as if the civil wars had blotted out the expression of 
character and passion j&rom the human lip and brow ; as if 
many of the men whom Vandyke painted had not been living 
in the time of the Commonwealth, with faces little the worse 
for wear 5 as if many of the beauties afterwards portrayed by 
Lely were not in their prime before the Eestoration ; as if 
the gaib or the features of Cromwell and Milton were less 
picturesque than those of the round-faced peers, as like each 
other as eggs to eggs, who look out ifeom the middle of the 
periwigs of in the memons, again, Walpole sneers 

at the Prince of Wales, afterwards George the for 

presenting a coflection of books to one the American 
colleges during the Seven Tears’ War, and says that, instead 
of books, his Royal Highness ought to have sent arms^ a^ 
ammunition; as if a war ought to suspend aU study and^ ^ 
education; or as if it were the business of the Prince of 
Wales to supply the colonies with military stores out of his 
own pocket. We have perhaps dwelt too long on these pas- 
sages; but we have done so because they are specimens of 
Walpole’s manner. Every body who reads his works with 
attention will find that they swarm with loose and foolish 
observations like those which we have cited; obseiwations 
which might pass in conversation or in a hasty letter, but 
wliicli are uni>ardonable hi books deliberately written and 
^repeatedly' corrected.^ 
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He appears to liave Hioiiglit that He saw Tery far into men ; 
but we are m necessity of altogetHer dissenting from 

Ms opinion. We do not eonceiye tHat He Had any power of 
discerning tHe finer sHades of cHaradter. He practised an 
artj However^ wHicH/^ eyen ynlgar, obtains 

for tHose wHg praetise^^^^^^^i^ reputation of discernment witli 
luiiety-mne people out of a Hundred; He sneered at every 
body, put on every action tHe worst eonstmetion wMcH it 
would bear, spelt every man baclcward,” to borrow tHe Lady 

“Tamed every man the wrong side out, 

And never gave in tratb and virtue that 
Which simpleness and merit purchaseth/’ 

In this way any man may, with little sagacity and little 
trouble, be considered by those whose good opinion is not 
worth Haying as a great judge of character. 

It is said that the Hasty and rapacious Kneller used to 
send away sate to Him. as soon as he Had 

sketched ihefr frees, paiiit the figure and hands from 

His Hduseinaid. It was in much the same way that Walpole 
portrayM the minds of othei*s. He copied froin tlie IH^^^ 
those glariug and obvious peculiarities which couid xiot escape 
the most superficial obsereatiom The x^est of the canvass he 
Med up, ^ m careless dashing way, with knave and fool, 
mixed in such proportioxis as pleased Heavem "VVliat a dif- 
fereiiee between these daubs and the masterly poxtra^^ 
■..^Claa^ndohl''^'^ ’-v 

There are contradictions without end in the sketches of 
character which abound m But if we were 

to form our bpixxion of his eminent contemporaries from a 
general survey of what he has written concerning them, we 
should say that w a strutting, ranting, inouthing actor, 
Charles Townshend an impudent and voluble^j 
Murray a demme, cold-blooded, cowardly hypocrite, Hard- 
wieke an insolent upstait, with the m of a petti- 

fogger and the heart of a hangman, Temple an inr^^^ 
poltroon, Egmont a solemn coxcomb, Lyttelton apoor ereatee 
whose oxxly wish was to go to heaven in a coi*onet, Onslow a 
||ip|pg|^S^:'WsiSb^ 
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represented as a eoarse^ brufel, niggardly ’buffoon, and his son 
as worthy of such a father^ In short, if we are to trust this dis- 
cerning judge of human nature, England in his time contained 
little sense and no Tirtiie, except what was distributed between 
himself, Lord Waldgraye, and Marshal Conway. 

Of such a wiiter it is scarcely necessary to say, that his 
works are destitute of every charm which is derived from 
elevation or from tenderness of sentiment. When he chose 
to be humane and magnanimous,— for he sometimes, by way 
of variety, tried this affectation,— he overdid his part most 
ludicrously. ISTone of his many disguises sat so awkwardly 
tipon Mm. Eor example, he tells us that he did not choose 
to be intimate mth^^^^M Pitt. And vrhy ? Because Mr. Pitt 
had been among the persecutors of Ms father ? Or becau^^^ 
as he repeatedly assures usj^^M disagreeaMe man 

in private life but because Mr. Pitt was Mo fond 

of war, and was great with too little reluctance. Strange that 
a habitual scoffer Hke Walpole should imagine that this cant 
could impose on the dullest reader ! If Moliere had put such 
a speech into the mouth of Tartuffe, we should have said 
tliat the fiction was unskilful, and that Orgon could not 
have been such a fool as to be taken in by it. Of the twenty- 
six years during which Walpole sat in Parliament, thirteen 
were years of war. Yet he did not, during all those thirteen 
years, utter a single word or give a single vote tending to 
peace. His most intimate friend, the only friend, indeed, to 
whom he appe^s to have been sincerely attached, 
was a soldier, was fond of Ids profession, and was perpetually 
entreating Mr. Pitt to give him employment. In tMs Walpole 
saw nothing but what was admirable. Conway was a hero 
for soliciting the command of expeditions which Mr. Pitt was 
a monster for sending out. 

What then is the charm, the irresistible charm, of Wal- ^ 
pole’s writings ? It consists, we think, in the art of amusing 
without exciting. He never convinces the reason, or fills the 
imagination, or touches the heart ; but he keeps the mind of 
the reader constantly attentive, and constantly entertained. 
He had a strange ingenuity peculiarly his own, an ingenuity 
which appeared in ah that he did, in Ms building, in Ms gar- 
dening, in his upholstery, in the matter and in the manner of 
Ms writings. If we were to adopt the classification, not a 
very accurate classification, which Akenside has given of the 
pleasures of the imagination, we should say, that with the 
Sublime and the BeautiM Walpole had nothing to do, but 
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that the third pifoyinee, the 0^^^ his peciiKar domam. The 

motto which he prefixed to his Gatalogne of Royal and Noble 
Authors might have been inscribed with perfect propriety over 
the door of every room ia his house, and on the titlepage of 
every one of his boohs; Dove diavolo, Messer Ludovico, avete 
pigHate tante coglionerie?” Ih M every apax-tmeiitis a 

museum; every piece of furniture is a curiosity; there is some- 
thing strange in the form of the shovel ; there is a long story 
belonging to the bell-rope. We wander among a profusion of 
rareties, of trifling intrinsic value, but so quaint in fashion, or 
connected with such remarkable names and events, that thej^ 
may well detain our attention for a moment. A momexit is 
enough. Some new relic, some new unique, some new carved 
wort, some new enamel, is forthcoming in an instant. One cabi- 
net of trinkets is no sooner closed than another is opened. It 
is the same with Walpole’s writings. It is not in their iitilitT, 
it is not iU their beauty, that their attraction lies. Thej" are 
to the works of great historians and poets, what Strawberry 
Hifi is to the Museuni of Sir Hans Sloane or to the^^G^^ 
iiorenee. Walpole is const^^ things, not of 

very great value indeed, yet things which we ai^e pleased to 
see, and wliich we can see no where else. They are baubles 5 
but they are made curiosities either by Ms grotesque work- 
inanship or by some association belonging to them. His style 
is one of those peculiar styles by which every body is attracted, 
and which nobody can safely venture to imitate. He is a man- 
nerist whose manner has become perfectly easy to him. His 
affectation is so habitual and so iiniveiml that it can hardly 
be called affectation. The affectation is the essence of the 
mail. It pervades all his thoughts and all his exjwessioiis. 
If it were taken away, nothing would be left. He coins new 
words, distorts the senses of old words, and ttvists sentences 
into forms which make grammarians stare. But all tMs he 
does, not only with an air of ease, but as if lie could not help 
doing it. His wit was, in its essential properties, of the same 
kind with that of Cowley and Donne. Like theirs, it eonsisf ed 
in an exquisite pereej>tion of points of analogy and points nf 
contrast too subtile for common observation. Like them, 
'Startles us by , the ease with ■'wMclrhe 
■^yokas^togetiierddeas between would''Seem';:iit':iii^t-^ 

^;Sighte':to:'':t^ m>:';:cpnne:ti.on;.', • - But^;iie;did not,; like.', them, 
the: ^party^y/bf a;#etteb^' 
boyatpry'^ahdfirto;tl^:ScltoPls.:;:Hi^ 

’Ms:' tdl>iesbye:r^ ;:'ihAt0pids^;^ 
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therefore liis strange comhinations and far-fetched allusions, 
thoiigh Tery closely resemhliiig those which tire ns to death 
in the poems of the time of Charles the First, are read with 
pleasure constantly new. 

ISlo man w^ho has written so much is so seldom tiresome. In 
his boohs there are scarcely any of those passages which, in 
our school days, we used to call ship. Tet he often wTote on 
subjects which are generally considered as dull, on subjects 
which men of great talents ha^e in vain endeavoured to ren- 
der popular. When we compare the Historic Doubts about 
Eichard the Third with Whita;ker’s and Chalhier’s books on 
a far more interesting question^ the character of Mary Queen 
of Scots 5 when we compare the Anecdotes of Painting with 
the works of Anthony Wood, of Mchols, of Granger, we at 
once see Walp<de’s superiorii5^ not m 
ing, not in accuracy, not in logical ppwei^ but m 
wnuting what people will like to read. He rejects all but the 
attractive j)arts of his subject. He keeps only what is in 
itself amusing, or what can be made so by the aitifice of his 
diction. The coarser morsels of antiquarian learning he aban- 
dons to others, and sets out an entertaiiment worthy of a 
Roman epicm*e, an eutertaiiiment consisting of nothing but 
delicacies, the brains of singing birds, the roe of mullets, the 
suniiy halves of peaches. This we think is the great merit of 
his romance. There is Httie skill in the delineation of the 
characters. Manfi*ed is as commonplace a tyrant, Jerome as 
comnionplace a confessor, Theodore as commonplace a young 
gentleman, Isabella and MatM as commdhplace a pair of 
yoiing ladies, as are to be foiihd in any of the thousand Italian 
castles in which have revelled or in which imprisoned 

duchesses have pined. We cannot say that we much admire 
the big man whose sword is dug up in one quaiter of the globe, 
whose helmet drops fi'om the clouds in another, and who, 
after clattering and rustling for some days, ends by kicking 
the house down. But the stoiy, whatever its value 3 tnay be, 
never flags for a single moment. There are no digressions, 
or unseasonable descriptions, or long speeches. Every sen- 
tence carries the action forward. The excitement is constantly 
renewed. Absurd as is the machinery, insipid as are the 
human actors, no reader probably ever thought the book dull. 

Walpole’s Betters are generally considered as his best per- 
formaneeSjj and, we think, with reason. His faults are far 
less offensive to us in his correspondence than in his books- 
His wild, absurd, and ever-changing opinions about men and 
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thkigs e in femilto letter 

scoffing^ depreciating disposition does not show itself in so 
unmitigated a manner as in Ms Memoirs. A writer of let- 
ters must in general be ciyil and friendly to his correspondent 
at least, if to no other person. 

He loved letter-writing, and had evidently studied it as an 
art. It was, in truth, the very kind of writing for sneli a 
man, for a man veiy ambitions to rank among wits, yet 
nervously afraid that, while obtaining the reputation of a 
witj he might lose caste as a gentleman. There was nothing 
vulgar in writing a letter. Hot even Ensign Hortheiton, not 
even the Captain described in HamiltoMs Bawn,— and Wal- 
pole, though the author of many quartos, had some ffeelings 
in. common with those gallant officers,— would have denied 
that a gentleman might sometimes correspond with a friend. 
Wlietlier Walpole bestowed much labour on the eomi>OBition 
of his letters, it is impossible to judge from internal evidence. 
There are passages which seem perfectly unstudied. But the 
appearance of ease may effect of labour. There are 
passages which have a very artificial Mr. Birt^ may 
have been produced without effort by a mind of which the 
nateal ingenuity had been m into morbid quicknegs 

exercise. We are never sure thati we see him 
as he was. We are never sure that what appears to be na- 
ture is not disguised art. We are never sure that wliat 
appears to be art is not merely habit wMch has baeome 
second nature. 

In wit and animation the present collection is not superior 
to those wMeh have preceded it. But it has one great ad- 
vantage over them all. It forms a connected whole, a regular 
journal of what appeared to Walpole the most hnportant 
transactions of the last twe^ years of George the Second’s 
reign. It furnishes much new iiiformation coiicerning the 
Mstoiy of that time, the portion of English history of wMch 
common readers know the least. 

T^^ letters contain the most Kvely and interesthig 

account wMch we possess of that great Walpolean battle,” 
to use the words of Junius, which terminated in the teiiTQ^ 

■.House; .of Gomrilons: ; 

trMtqrs,:mamtM^ mth :'. 
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been eiitliiisiastic OB tlie same side, and goes so far as to call 
Sir Itobert ^^ tte glory of 

Sir Robert deserved this Mgh eiiloginmj we thmk, as little 
as be deserved tbe abusive epithets wMcb have often been 
coupled with bis name. A fair character of Mm still remains 
to be drawn : arid, whenever it shall be drawBj it will be equally 
iBolike the portrait by Coxe and the portrait Smollett, 

He had, undoubtedly, great talents and great virtues. He 
was not, indeed, like the leaders of the party which opposed 
his Government, a brilliant orator. He was not a profound 
scholar, hke Gartei'etj or a wit and a fine gentleman, like 
Chesterfield. 

markable. Hrs^ M consisted of a scrap or two of 

* Horace and an anecdote or two from end of the Dic- 
tionary. His to 

the great debate on the Excise BiU, he was forced to ask 
Attorney-^General Yorke who Empson and Dudley were. His 
manners were a little too coarse and boisterous even for that 
age of Westerns and Topehalls. When he ceased to talk of 
polities, he could talk of nothmg but women; and he dilated 
on his favouiite theme with a freedom which shocked even 
that plain-spoken generation, and which was quite unsuited 
to his age and stati^^ noisy revelry of his summer 

festivities at Houghton gave much scandal to grave peoples 
and annually drove his kinsman and colleague, Lord Town- 
shend from the neighbouring mansion of Eainham. 

But, however ignorant Walpole might be of general his- 
tory and of general literattire, he was better acquainted than 
any man of Ms day with him most to 

know^ mankind, the English nation, the Court, the House of 
Commons, and the Treasury. Of foreign affairs he knew 
little; but Ms judgment was so good that his little know- 
ledge went very far. He was an excellent parliamentary 
debater, an excellent parliamentaiy tactician, an excellent 
man of business. Ho man ever brought more indusfery or 
more method to the transacting of affairs; Ho minister in 
ids time did so much ; yet no minister had so much leisure. 

He was a good-natured man who had dnring thirty years 
seen notMng but, the woffet parts of human nature in other 
men. He w:as familiar with the malice of kind people, and 
the perfidy of honourable people. Proud men had licked 
the dust before him. Patriots had begged him to come up 
to the price of their puffed and ^vertised integrity. He 
said after his fall that it was a dangerous thing to be a 
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minister, that there were few minds which wonld not he in- 
jnred by the constant spectacle of meanness and depravity. 
To his hononx it must be confessed that few minds have 
come ont of such a trial so little damaged in the most im- 
portent parts. He retired, after more than twenty years of 
supreme power, with a temper not soured, with a heart not 
hardenedj with simple tastes, with frank manners, and with 
a capacity for friendship. Ho stain of freachery, of ingrati- 
tude, or of cruelty rests on his memoiy'. Factious hatred, 
while fdnging on his name every other foul aspersion, was 
compelled to own that he was not a man of blood. This 
would scarcely seem a high eulogium on a statesman of otu* 
times. It was then a rare and honourable distinction. Tire 
contests of parties in England had long been carried on with 
a ferocity Unworthy of a civilised people. Sir Robert Wal- 
pole was the minister who gave to our Government that cha - 
racter of lenity which it has since generally preserved. It 
was perfectly known to him that inany of his opponents had 
dealings wi-th the Pretender. The lives of some were at his 
merc^. He wanted neither Whig nor Tory precedents for 
using his advantage unsparingly. But, with a clemency to 
which posterity has never done justice, he suffered himself 
to he thwarted, vilified, and at last overthrown, by a party 
which included many men whose necks were in his power. 

That he practised comiption on a large scale is, we thuds:, 
indisputable. But whether he deseives all the invectives 
which have been uttered against Mm on that account may be 
questioned. Ho man ought to be severely censured for not 
being beyond Ms age in virtue. To buy the votes of consti- 
tuents is as immoral as to buy the votes of representatives. 
The Candidate who gives five guineas to the freeman is as 
culpable as the man who gives three himdred guineas to the 
member. Yet we know that, in our own time no man is 
thought wicked or dishonourable, no man is cut, no man is 
black-balled, because, under the old system of election, he 
was returned, in the only way in wMch he could be returned, 
for East Retford, for Liverpool, or for Stafford. Waliwle 
governed by cormption becanse, in Ms time, it was impos- 
aible> Gorruption was unnecessary to 

5 fprth^ Parf^ 
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ter had giyen peemiiary gratifications to Members of Parlia- 
ment in return for their yotes would have been enough to 
ruin him. But, during the century which foUowM the 
Eestoration, the House of Commons was in that situation in 
which assemblies must be managed by corruption, or cannot 
be xnanaged at aU, It was not held in awe, as in the six- 
teenth century, by the throne. It was not held in awe, as 
in the nineteenth century, by the opinion of the people. Its 
constitution was oligarchical. Its deliberations were secret. 
Its power in the State was immense. The Goyernment had 
every conceiyable motiye to offer bribes. Many of the mem- 
bers, if they were men of strict honour and probity, had 

no conceivable m^^ what the Government 

offered. In the reign of Gharles^ t^^ 
the practice of buying votes in ^^ t^^ of Commons was 

commenced by the daring Clifford, and carried to a great 
extent by the crafty and shameless Danby. The Eevolution, 
great and manifold as were the blessings of which it was 
directly or remotely the cause, at first aggravated this evil. 
The importance of the House of Commons was now greater 
than ever. The prerogatives of the Crown were more strictly 
limited than ever ; and those associations in which, more 
than in its legal prerogatives, its power had consisted, were 
completely brohen. Ho prince was ever in so helpless and 
distressing a situation as William the Third. The party 
which defended Ms title was, on general grounds, disposed 
to curtoil his prerogative. The party which was, oii general 
ground^, friendly to prerogative, was adverse to his title. 
There was ho quarter in which both Ms office and his pei*son 
could find favour. But while the influence of the House of 
Commons in the Government was becoming paramount, the 
influence of the people over the House of Commons was 
declining- It mattered little in the time of Charles the 
First whether that House were or were not chosen by the 
people : it was certain to* act for the people, because it would 
have been at the mercy of the Court but for the support of 
the people. How that the Court was at the mercy of the 
House of Commons, those jfnembers who were not returned by 
popular election had nobody to please but themselves. Even 
those who were returned by popular election did not live, as 
now, under a constant sense of responsibility. The consti- 
tuents were not, as now, daily apprised of the votes and 
speeches of their representatives. The privileges which had 
in old times beeii indispensably necessary to the security and 
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efficiency of Parliaments were now siiperfliious. \ 
were still carefnliy maintained, by bonest legislators from 
siiperstitions Yeneration, by disbonest legislators for tbeir 
own selfisb ends*^^^ bad been an nseM defence to tbe 

Commons ditring a long and doubtM conflict with powerful 
soTereigns.^^^^ longer necessary for tbat 

purpose ; and they became a defence to tbe members against 
tbeir eonstitnents* Ibat secrecy which bad been absolutely 
necessary in times when the Priyy Council was in the habit 
of sending the leaders of Opposition to the Tower was pre- 
served in times when a vote of the House of Commons was 
sufficient to burl the most powerful minister from Ms post. 

could not go on unless the Parliament 
could be kept in order. And bow was the Pai'bament to be 
kept in order? Three hundred years ago it would have 
been enough for a statesman to have the support of the 
Crown. It would now, we hope and believe^ be enough for 
him to enjoy the confidence and approbation of the great 
body of the middle class. A hundred years ago it would not 
have been enough to have both Crown and people on his 
side. The Parliament had shaken off the control of the Bc>y al 
prerogative. It had not yet fallen under the control of public 
opmion. A large proportion of the members had absolutely 
no motive to support any administration except their own 
interest, in the lowest sense of the word. Under these eir- 
eumsteces> the country could be governed only by comip- 
tiom Bolin^^ who was the ablest and the most vehe* 
ment of those who raised the clamour against corruption, had 
no better remedy to propose than that the Eoyal pi’erogittive 
should be stren^hened. The remedy would no doubt have 
been efficient. The only question is, whether it would not 
have been worse than the disease. The faidt was in the con- 


stitution of the legislature ^ and to blame those aninisters 
who managed the legislature in the only way in which it 
could be managed is gross injustice; They submitted to ex- 
tortion because they could not help themselves. We might 
as well accuse the poor Lowland farmers %vho paid bhmk mail 
:'corr^ting' the; 

Walpole^of corrupting' . : the '■ 'virtue: at ■ 

support; 
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can be broiigM against bini is that to this passion be never 
smipled to sacrifice tbe interests of bis coimtry. 

One of tbe maxims wbicb, as bis son tells ns, be was most 
in tbe babit of repeating was, qtmta non movere* It was in- 
deed tbe maxim by wMcb be generally regulated bis public 
conduct. It is tbe max^ a man more solicitous to 
bold power long than to use it well. It is reinarbable that, 
tbougb be was at tbe bead of affairs during more tban twenty 
jmrs, not one great measure, not one important cbange for 
tbe better or for tbe worse in any part of our institutions, 
marts tbe period of bis supremacy. 2Tor was tbis because 
he did not clearly see that many cbanges were very desirable. 
He bad been brought up in tbe school of toleration, at tbe feet of 
Somers and of Burnet. He disliked tbe sbameful laws against 
Dissenters. But be never could be induced to bring forward a 
proposition for repealing them. Tbe sufferers represented to 
bim tbe injustice with wbicb tbey were treated, boasted of 
tbeir firm attachment to tbe House of Brunswick and to tbe 
Wliig party, and reminded bim of bis own repeated declara- 
tions of good will to tbeir cause. He listened, assented, pro- 
mised, and did nothing. At length, tbe question was brought 
forward by others, and tbe Minister, after a hesitating and 
evasive speech, voted aganast it. The truth was that be re- 
membered to tbe latest day of bis life that terrible explosion 
of high- church feeling wbicb the foolish prosecution of a 
foolish parson bad occasioned intbedays of Queen Anne. H 
tbe Dissenters bad been turbulent be would probably have 
relieved them: but while be apprehended no danger 
them, be would not run tbe sKgbtest risk for tbeir 
acted in tbe same manner with respect to other questions* 
He knew tbe state of tbe Scotch Highlands. He was con- 
stantly predicting another insurrection in that part of tbe 
empire. Tet, during bis long tenure of power, be never at- 
tempted to perform what was then the most obvious and 
pressing duiy of a British Statesman, to break tbe power of 
tbe Chiefs, and to establish tbe authority of law through the 
farthest comers of tbe Island. Nobody knew better tban be 
that, if tbis were not done, great mischiefs would follow. But 
tbe Higblands were tolerably quiet in bis time. He^was con- 
tent to meet daily emergencies by daily expedients ; and be 
left tbe rest to bis successors. They bad to conquer tbe 
Higblands in tbe midst of a war with France and Spain, be- 
cause be bad not regulated the Higblands in a time of pro- 
found peace. 
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i Sometimes, in spite of all his caution, he found that mea- 
sures which he had hoped to carry through quietly had caused 
great agitation. When this was the case he generally mo- 
dified or withdrew them. It was thus that he cancelled 
Wood’s patent in compliance with the absurd outcry of the 
Irkh. It was thus that he flattered away the Porteons Bill 
to nothing, for fear of exasperating the Scotch. It was thus 
that he ahandoned the Excise Bill, as soon as he found that 
it was offensire to all the great towns of England. The lan- 
guage which he held about that measure in a subsequent 
session is strikingly characteristic. Pulteney had insinuated 
that the scheme would be again brought forward. “As to 
tiie wicked scheme,” said Walpole, “as the gentleman is 
pleased to call it, which he would persuade gentlemen is not 
yet laid aside, I for my part assure this House I am not so 
mad as erer again to engage in any thing that looks like an 
Excise j though, in my private opinion, I stiU think it was a 
scheme that would have tended very much to the interest of 
the nation.” 


^ with regard to the Spanish war is 

the great blemish of his public life, iorchdeacon Coxe ima- 
ginea that he had discovered one grand principle of action to 
wMA the whole public conduct of Ms hero ought to be re- 
ferred. “ Bid the administration of Walpole,” says the bio- 
grapher, “present any uniform principle wMch may be traced 
in every part;, and which gave combination and consistency 
to the whole 9 Yes, and that principle was. The Eove op 
PbagS.” It wottld be difficult, we thhlk, to bestow a Mgher 
eulogiTun On any statesman. But the eulogium is far too high 
for the merite of Walpole. The great ruling principle of Ms 
puhHc conduct was indeed a love Of peace, but not in the sense 
m wMch Archdeacon Ooxe uses the phrase. The peace wMch 
Walpole sought was not the peace of the country, hut tlie 
peace of his own administration. During the greater part 
of his pubEe Efe, indeed, the two objects were inseparably 
connected. At length he was reduced M the necessity of 
choosinghetween them, of plimging the State into hostEities 
for which there was no just ground^ and by which nothing 

opposition in the couii- 
HMiliame^ ,and:isv^; in the ;royal: doset.; ■ ■ Hq :persofi ' 

.’than'v'hu-qf , thev'absurdiiy ; 
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Miiiisteivwlio acted tliiis that the love of peace was the one 
grand prmcdi>le to his conduct is to he referred. 

The goyerning principle of Ids conduct was neither loye of 
peace nor love of war;, but loye of power; 

The praise to which he is fair^ entitled is this^ that he un- 
derstood the true hiterest of Ms comtrj te any of 

his contemporaries^ and that he pursued that interest when- 
eyer it was not incompatible with the interest of Ms own ia- 
tense and grasping ambition. It was only in matters of public 
moment that he shrank from agitation and had recourse to 
compromise. In Ms contests for personal inflt^^ 
ho timidity, hp He woMd haye all or none, Eyery 

member of the (toven not submit to Ms 

ascendenc;^ was turn^^^ out or forced to resign. Libeml of 
eterything else he was ayariciouB of power. Cautious every 
where else, when power was at stake he had all the boldness 
of Richelieu or Chatham. He might easHy have sectired Ms 
authority if he could have been induced to divide it with 
others. But he would not part with one fragment of it to 
purchase defenders for all the rest. The effect of this policy 
•was that he had able enemies and feeble allies. His most 
distinguished coadjutors left Mm one by one, and joined 
the ranks of the Opposition. He faced the increasing array 
of his enemies vdth unbroken spirit, and thought it far better 
that they should attack his power than that they should 
. share it.: , , , ■ ■ 

The opposition was in every sense formidablev^^^^^ M 
were two royal personages, toe exHed head of the House o^ 
Stuart, the disgraced heir of the House of Brunswick; One 
set of members received directions from Avignon. Another 
set held tEeir consultations and banquets at ISTorfolk House. 
The majority of toe landed gentry, the majorily of toe paro- 
chial clergy, one of toe universities, and a strong party in the 
City of London and in the other great towns, were decidedly 
adverse to toe government. Of the men of letters, some were 
exasperated by toe neglect with which toe minister treated 
them, a neglect which was toe more remarkable, because his 
predecessors^ both Whig and Tory,had paid court with emulous 
munificence to toe wits and the poets 5 others were honestly in- 
flamed by party zeal : almost all lent their aid to toe Opposition. 
In truth, aH that was alluring to ardent and imaginative minds 
was on that side ; old associations, new visions of political im- 
provement, high-flown theories of loyalty, high-flown theories 
of liberty, •toe enthusiasm of toe Cavalier, toe enthusiasm of too 
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Ebundliead. Tke Toly gentleman, fed in the common-rootua 
of Oxford 'with the doctrines of Fihner and SachevereH, and 
proud of the exploits of Ms great grandfather, who Inid 
charged with Ehpert at Marston, who had held out the old 
manor-house against Fairfax, and who, after the Bling’s re- 
turn, hadheen set down for a Ehight of the Eoyal Oah, flew 
to that section of the opposition which, under pretence of 
assailing the existing administration, was in trath assailing 
the reigning dynasty. The young republican fresh from his 
Livy and Ms Lucan, and glowing with admiration of Hamp- 
den, of Eussell, and of Sydney, hastened -svith equal eagerness 
to those benches from wMch eloquent voices thundered nightly 
against the tyranny and perfidy of courts. So many young 
politicians were caught by these declamations tliat Sir Ehbert, 
in one of Ms best speeches, observed that the opposition con- 
sisted of three bodies, the Tories, the discontented TrVhigs, 
who were known by the name of the patriots, and the Boys. 
In fact almost every yomig man of warm temper and lively 
imagination, whatever Ms political bias might be, was drawn 
into the party adverse to the Government ; and soiiio of the 
most distinguished among them, Bitt, for example, among 
public men, and Johnson, among men of letters, afterwards 
openly acknowledged their mistake. 

The aspect of the opposition, even while it was still a mi- 
norily in the House of Commons, was very inqmsing. Among 
those who, in Parliament or out of Parliament, assailed the 
administration of Walpole, were Bolingbroke, Cartei'et, Ches- 
terfield, Argyle, Pnlteney, Wyndham, Doddington, Pitt, 
Lyttelton, Barnard, Pope, Swift, Gray, Aihuthnot, Fielding, 
Johnson^, Thonison, Akenside, Glover. 

Ihe circnmstanee that the opposition was divided into 
two parties, diametrically opposed to each other in political 
opinions, was long the safety of Walpole. It was at last Ms 
ruin. The leaders of the minority knew that it would b® 
difficult for them to bring forward any important measure 
without producing an immediate schism in their party. It 
Wm v^^^ difficulty that the Wliigs in opposition 

hs^ been induced to give a sullen and silent vote for the^^re^^ 
peal^pf the SeptennM The Tories, on the other hand, 
lii|^‘|^jbe:^frffiuc!ed;,to/; snppb^ ■mdtibn, '^r^iafr' 
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tlxerefore, they conceiitrated their whole strengtli. With gross 
ignorance, or gross dishonesty, they represented the Minister 
as the main grievance of the state. His dismissal, his punish- 
ment, would prove the certain cure for all the evils which the 
nation suffered. What was to he done after his fall, how 
inisgoverimient was to be prevented in future, were questions 
to which there were as many answers as there were noisy and 
ill-informed members of the opposition. The only cry in 
which all could join was, " Down with Walpole ! ” So much 
did they narrow the disputed ground, so purely personal did 
they make the question, that they threw out friendly hints to 
the other members of ttie Administration, and declared that 
they refused quarter to the Prime Minister alone/ 
might keep their heads, their fortunes, even their places, if 
only the great father of corruption were given up to the just 
vengeance of the nation. 

If the fate of Walpole^s colleagues had been inseparably 
bound up with his, he probably would, even after the unfa- 
vourable elections of 1741, have been able to weather the 
storm. But as soon as it was understood that the attack was 
directed against him alone, and that, if he were sacrificed, his 
associates might expect advantageous and honourable terns, 
the ministeiial ranks began to wa»ver, and the murmur of 
sauve qui pewJJ was heard. ThatWalpole had foul play is 
almost certain, but to what extent it is difficulfto Lord 
Islay was suspected; the Duke of Newcastle something more 
than suspected. It would have been atrah indeed, if his 
Grace had been idle when treason was hatching. 

“ Oh’ P ho de’ traditor’ Bempre sospetto, 

B Gan fa traditor piima che natoP^ 

His name,’’ said Sir Eobert, perfidy.” 

Never was a battle more manfully fought out than the last 
struggle of the old statesman. His clear judgment, his long 
experience, and Hs fearless spirit, enabled him to maintain 
a defensive war through half the session. To the his 
heart never failed him; and, when at last he yielded, he 
yielded not to the threats of Hs enemies, but to the entreaties 
of his dispirited and refractory followers^ When he could 
no longer retain his power, he compounded for honour and 
security, and retired to his garden and his paintings, leaving 
to those who had overthrown him shame, discord, and ruin. 

Every thing was in confusion. It has been said that the 
confusion was produced by the de^fterous policy of Walpole ; 
and, undoubtedly, he did his best to sow dissension amongst 
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Ms tntimpiiaat enemiesw But there was Kttle for Mm to <Ig. 
Victory had completely dissolved the hollow truce, which the 
two sections of tiie opposition had but imperfectly observed, 
even while the event of the contest was still doubtful. A 
thousand questions were opened in a moment. A thousand 
conflicting claims were preferred. It was impossible to follow 
any line of policy wMch would not have been ofiensive to a 
large portion of the sueeessfal party. It was impossible to 
find places for a tenth part of those who thought that they 
had a right to office. While the parliamentary leaders were 
preaching patience and confidence, while then.’ followers were 
clamourii^ for reward, a still louder voice was heard from 
without, the terrible cry of a people angry, they bardly knew 
with whom, and impatient, they hardly knew for what. The 
day of retribution had anived. The opposition reaped that 
which they had. sown. Inflamed with hatred and cupidity, 
despairing of success by any ordinary mode of pGlitical war- 
fare, ami blind to consequences wMch, though remote, were 
certam, they had conjured hp a devil whom they eonld not 
lay. They had made the pubHc mind drunk with calumny 
and decMnmtion. They had raised expectations which it was 
impossible to satisfy. The downfal of Walpole was to Im the 
beginning of a political millennimn ; and every enthusiast 
had figured to himself that millennium according to the 
fashion of Ms own wishes. The republican expected that 
the power of the Grown woMd be reduced to a mere shadow, 
the h^h Tory that the Stuarts would be restored, the mode- 
rate Tory that the golden days which the Church and the 
landed mterest enjoyed during the last years of Queen 
Ahne, would inmediately return. It would have been im- 
possiMe to satisfy every body. The conquerors satisfied 
mobody... 

We have no revCTenee for the memory of those who were 
then eaUed the patriots. We are for the principles of good 
government against Walpolej and for Walpole against the 
opposition. It was most desirable that a pimer sjutem should 
be introduced ; but, if the old system was to be retained, no 
m^ wai so be at the head of uflairs. 

abases in the government, abuses more 
opposition. ' ,, But: the'',pariy'v:' 
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They lieH Tip a single man as cause of all the vices 

of a bad system wMeh had been in Ml operation before his 
entrance into public life, and wliich continued to be in Ml 
operation when some of these very brawlers had succeeded to 
his power. They thwarted Ms best measures. They drove ^ 
him into an unjustifiable war against Ms will. Constantly 
tallMg m magh language about tyranny^ corruption, 

wicked ministers, servile courtiers, the hberty of Bnghshm 
the Great Charter, the rights for wMch our fathers bled, 
Tinioleon,^^ %dney^ they h^ absolutely 
nothing to propose which would have been ah improvement 
on our institutions. Instead of directing the public mind to 
definite reforms which might have completed the work of 
the revolution, which Mght have brought the legislate into 
harmony with the nation, and which might havh prevented 
the Crown from doing by influence what it could no longer 
do by prerogative, they excited a vague craving for change, 
by wMch they profited for a single moment, and of which, as 
they well deserved, they were soon the victims. 

Among the reforms wMch the state then required, there 
were two of paramount importance, two which would alone 
have remedied almost every gross abuse, and without wMch 
a, 11 other remedies would have been unavailing, the publicity 
of parliamentary proceedings, and the abolition of the rotten 
boroughs. of these was thought of. It seems to 

us clear that, if these were not adopted, all other measures 
woMd have been illusdry. Some of the patriots suggested 
changes which would, beyond all doubt, have increased the 
existing evils a hundredfold. These men wished to transfer 
the disposal of employments and the command of the army 
from the Crown to the Parliament ; and this on the vejy 
ground that the Parliament had long been a grossly corrupt 
body. The secmrity against malpractices was to be that the 
members instead of having a portion of the public plunder 
doled out to them by a minister, were to help themselves. 

The other schemes of which the public mind was full were 
less dangerous than this. Some of them were in themselves 
harmless. But none of them would have done much good, 
and most of them were extravagantly absurd. What they 
were we may learn from the instructions wMoh many con- 
stituent bodies, immediately after the change of administra- 
tion, sent up to their representatives. A more deplorable 
collection of follies can hardly be imagined. There is, in 
the first place, a general cry for Walpole’s head. Then there 
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ajre bitter eompMmfe of the decay of trade, a deci^^^ wHieh, 
in tlie judgment of tbese enliglitened politicians, 
about by Walpole and corruption. Tbey would bave been 
nearer to tbe tratk if they bad attributed tbeir siiiferings to 
; tbe war into -wMcli tbey bad driven Walpole against bis 
better jiKlgment.^ S^ bad foretold the effects of bis unwilling 
coneession. On the day wben Hostilities against iSpain were 
proclaimed, wben tbe heralds were attended into tbe city by 
the chiefs of the opposition, wben the Prince of Wales Mni- 
self stopped at Temple-Bar to drink success to the English 
arms, the Minister beard all the steeples of the city jmgling 
with a meiry peal, and muttered, ^^Tbey may ring the bells 
now : they will be wringing tbeir bands before long*.’’ 

Another grievance, for which of com^se Walpole and edr- 
ru]3tion were answerable, was tbe great exportation of Eiiglisli 
wool. In the judgment of the sagaeioiis electors of several 
large towns, the remedying of this evil was a matter second 
oidy in importance to the banging of Eobert. There 
were also earnest injunctions that the meiiibers should vote 
against standing armies in time of peace, iiyimctions which 
were, to say the least, ridictilonsly mseasonaWe in the midst 
of a war which was likely to last, and which did actually 
last, as long as the Pa The rej>ealof the Seiffcn - 

iiial Act, as was to be expected, was strongly pressed. 
Nothing was more natural than that the voters should wish 
for a teiennial recurrence of their bribes and their ale. We 
feel firmly convinced that the rei>eal of the Septennial Act, 
unaccompanied by a complete^ of the constitution of 

the elective body, woul^ have been an unmixed curse to the 
country. The only rational recommendation which we can 
find in all these instructions is, that the number of placenieii 
in Par should be limited, and that j>ensioners Bhoiild 

not be allowed to sit there. K is plain, however^ that this 
cure was far from going to the root of the evfi, and ihat^^ 
it had been adopted without other retbnns, secret brite 
would probably have been more practised than ever. 
■\:t'';i.We;.wiU;give. one. more;instance nf ■the absurd^expeetationS'''. 
the ^'vdedamatioiis : ' of ^'the; -Oppdsitioh ■■ kad:.;miaed;in :ti:ia ' '■ 
wiis..'02ie' of - the-^fiercest ■alld:■;most^tHicpIn- 
;;;;j||to^^g;pf ''-y^ patriots ‘put-: of ;pariiameiit.r:'.:;'^ien: ^ 

;..;fi#:i^ld^:|p||;;^^change;:of"adm'inM 

:in' i-'lho;-;, 
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ijTic coBi|>ositioB to Gray and Collins, and Imd employed iiis 
powers in graye and eleTated satire, he might Have disputed 
the preeminence of Dryden. But, whateyer be the literary 
merits of the epistle, we can say nothing in pmise of the 
political doctrines which it incnlcates. The |)oet, in a rap- 
tnrons apostrophe to the spirits of the great men of antiquity, 
tells hs what he expected from Pnlteney at the moment of 
the fall of the 

« See private life by wisest arts reclaimed, 

See aident youth to noblest manners framed, 

See US acMeve whatever was sought by you, 

V'- .- 'Chmo-^-win ':be:'frue..^^ ■' 

It was Pulteney’s business, it seems, to abolish faro and 
masquerades, to stint ilie yotmg Duke of a 

bottle of brandy a day, and to prevail bn liadj to be 
content with three lovers at a time. 

Whatever the people wanted, they certainly got nothing. 
Walpole retired in safety; and the multitude were defrauded 
of the expected show on Tower Hill. The Septennial Act 
was not repealed. The placemen were not turned out of the 
House of Commons. Wool, we believe, was still exported* 
^VPrivate life afibrded a.s much scandal as if the reign of 
Walpole and corruption had continued; and ardent youth 
fought with watchmen and betted with blacHegs as much 
■;as,ever.,,\.'- 

The colleagues of Walpole had, after his retreat, admitted 
some of the cMefa of the Opposition into^^ & 
and soon found themselves competed to submit to t^^ ascen- 
dency of one of their new allies. 
afterwards Earl Granville. Ho pubMc mm 
greater courage, greater ambition, greater activity, greater 
talents for debate or for declamation. Ho public man had 
such profound and extensive learning. He was familiar witli 
the ancient writers, and loved to sit up till midiiight discuss- 
ing philological and metrical questions with Bentley. His 
knowledge of modem languages was prodigious. The privy 
council, when he was present, needed no interpreter. He 
spoke and wrote French, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, Ger- 
man, even Swedish. He had pushed his researches into the 
most obscure nooks of literature. He was as familiar with 
Canonists and Schoolmen as with orators and poets. He had 
read all that the universities of Saxony and Holland had pro- 
duced on the most intricate questions of public law. Harte, in 
the preface to the second e^tion of his History of Gustavus 
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Adolph-tra, bears a remarkable testimon.y to the extent and ac- 
cnracy of Lord Carteret’s knowledge. “ It was my good for- 
tune or prudence to keep tbe main body of my army (or in other 
words my matters of fact) safe and entire. The late Earl of 
Grahville #as pleased to declare himself of this opinion ; 
especially when he found that I had made Ghemnitius one of 
my principal guides; for his Lordship was apprehensive I 
might not have seen that valuable and authentic book, which 
is extremely scarce. I thought myself happy to have con- 
tented his Lordship even in the lowest degree ; for he under- 
stood the German and Swedish histories to the highest 
perfection.” 

With all this learning, Carteret was far fiom being a 
pedant. His was not one of those cold spii-its of which the 
fire is pnt out by the fuel. In council, in debate, in society, 
he was all life and energy. His measures were strong, 
prompt; and daring, his oratory animated and glowing. His 
spirits were constantly high. No misfortune, public or 
private, could depress him. He was at once the most un- 
lucky and the happiest public man of his time. 

He had been Secretary of State in Walpole’s administra- 
tion, and had acquired considerable influence over the mind 
of George the First. The other Ministers could speak no 
German. The Eing could speak no English. All the com- 
munication that Walpole held with his master was in wy 
bad Latin. Carteret dismayed his colleagues by the volu- 
bility mth which he addressed his Majesty in German. They 
listened with envy and terror to the mysterious gutturals 
which might possibly convey suggestions very little in unison 
with their wishes. 

Walpole was not a man to endure such a coUeagtie as 
Carteret. The Eing was induced to give up his favourite. 
Carteret joined the opposition, and signalised himself at the 
head of that party tiU, after the retirement of his old rival, 
he agaia became fecretary of State. 

During some months he was chief Minister, indeed sole 
Minister. He gained the confidence and re^rd of George 
Second;^ at the same time in high favour with 

^ Frihee of W As a debater in the House of Lord% 
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tions, of scliemes for STipporfcmg tlie Queen of Hungary and for 
humbling the House of Bourbon. He contemptuously aban- 
doned to others all the drudgery^ and, with the drudgery, all 
the fruits of corruption. The patronage of the Church and of 
the Bar he left to the Pelhams as a trifle unworthy of his care. 
One of the judgesy Chief Justice Willes, if we remember rightly, 
went to Mm to beg some ecclesiastical preferment for a friend. 
Carteret said, that he was too much occupied with continehtal 
polities to think about the disposal of places and benefices. 
“ You may rely on it, then,^^said the Chief Justice, “ that 
people who want places and tenefices will go to those who have 
more leisure.^^ The prediction was accomplished. It would 
have been a busy time indeed in which the Pelhams had 
wanted, leisure for Jobbing ; and to the Pelhams the whole 
cry of place-hunters and pension-hunters resorted. The Par- 
liamentary influence of the two brothers became stronger 
every day, till at length they were at the head of a decided 
majority in the House of Commons. Their rival, meanwhile, 
conscious of his powers, sanguine in his hopes, and proud of 
the storm which he had conjured up on the Continent, would 
brook neither sui>erior nor equal. “ His rants,” says Horace 
Walpole, “ are amazing 5 so are his parts and his spirits ” 
He encountered the opposition of Ms colleagues, not with the 
fierce haughtiness of the first Pitt, or the cold unbending 
arrogance of the second, but with a gay vehemence, a good- 
humoured imperiousness, that bore everything down before 
it. The period of his ascendency was known by the name of 
the /^Drunken Administration 5” and the expression was not 
altogether figurative. His habits were eriaremely convivial ; 
and champagne probably lent its aid to keep Mm in that 
state of j oyous excitement in which Ms life was passed. 

That a r^h aM impeto^ of genius like Carteret 

should not have been able to maintain Ms ground in Par- 
liament %amst the crafty and selfish PeMains is^^^^^n^ 

But it is less easy to understand why he should have beei^ 
generally unpopular throughout the country. BHs brilliant 
talents, Ms bold and open temper, ought, it should seem, to 
have made Mm a favourite with the public. But the people 
had been bitterly disappointed ; and he had to face the first 
burst of their rage. His close connexion with Pulteney, now 
the most detested man in the nation, was an unfortunate cir- 
cumstance. He had, indeed, only three partisans, Pulteney, 
the King, and the Prince of Wales, a most singular assemblage. 

: .;^Bfe;;;;wfcS:.'^:drive A ■ 'fejM c'fe 
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bold, indeed a desperate, attempt to recover power. The atr 
tempt failed. From that time he relinquished aU ambitions 
hopes, and retired langhing to his boohs and his bottle. Nc* 
statesman ever enjoyed success with so exquisite a relish, or 
submitted to defeat with so genuine and unforced a cheerfol- 
riess. Ill as he had been used, he did not seem, says Horace 
Walpole, to have any resentment, or indeed any feeling ex^ 
eept thirst. 

These letters contain many good stories, some of them no 
dpnbt grossly exaggerated, about Lord Carteret ; how, in ihe 
height of his greatness, he fell in love at first sight on a birth- 
day with Lady Sophia Fermor, the handsome daughter of 
Lord Pomfret; how he plagued the Cabinet every day with 
reading to them her ladyship’s letters ; how strangely he 
brought home his bride ; what fine jewels he gave her ; how 
he fondled her at Eanelagh; and what queen-like state she 
kept in Arlington Street. Horace Walpole has spoken less 
bitterly of Carteret than of any public man of that time, Fox, 
perhaps, excepted ; and this is the more remarkable, because 
Carteret Was one of the most inveterate enemies of Sir Roliert. 

In the Memoirs, Horace Walpole, after passing in review all 
the great men whom England had produced within his nie- * 
inory, concludes by saying, that in genius none of them 
equalled Lord Granville. Smollett, in Humphrey Gluiker, 
pronotmces a similar judgment in coarser hxnguage. “ Since 
Granville was tturned out, there has been no minister in this 
natibn worth the meal that whitened his periwig.” 

Carteret fell; and the reign of the Pelhams commencedc 
It was Carteret’s misfortune to be raised to power when the 
public mind was still smarting j&rom recent disappointment. 
The nation had been duped, and was eager for revenge. A 
victim Was necessary, and on such oceasions the victims of 
popular rage are selected like the victim of Jephthahi The 
first person who comes in the way is made the sacrifice. The 
wrath ofthe people had how spent itself ; and the unnatural 
excitement was succeeded by an unnatural calm. To an ir- 
ratibnai eagerness for something new, succeeded an equally 
Mhational d^^ to acquiesce in every thing estabHshed. 

pfiopJ® had been disposed to itepiite 
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come a by-word of derision. Horace Walpole scarcely exag- 
gerated wben be said that, in those times, the most popnlar 
declaration which a candidate conld mate on the hnstings 
was that he had never been and never would be a patriot. 
At this conjmcture the rebellion of the Highland 

clans. The alarm produced by that event quieted the strife 
of internal The suppression of the insurrection 

crushed for ever the spirit of the Jacobite party. Eoom was 
made in the Government for a few Tories. Peace was patched 
up with Prance and Spain. Death removed the Prince of 
Wales, who had contrived to keep together a small portion of 
that formidable opposi^^ he had been &e leader 

in the time of Sh Walpole. Almost eve^ of 

weight in the House of Commons was officially connected with 
the Government. The even tenbr of the session of Pa^ 
was r uffled only by an occa.sional harangue from Lord E^ont 
on the army estimates. For the first time since the acces- 
sion of the Stuarts there was no opposition. ' This singular 
good fortune, denied to the ablest statesmen, to Salisbury, 
to Strafford, to Clarendon, to Somers, to Walpole, had been 
reserved for the Pelliams. 

Henry Pelham, it is true, was by no means a contemptible 
person. His understanding was that of Walpole on a some- 
what smaller scale. Though not a brilliant orator, he was, 
like his master, a good debater, a good parliamentary tacti- 
cian, a good man of business. Like his master, he distin- 
guished himself by the neatness and clearness of his financial 
expositions. Here the resemblance ceased. Their charac- 
ters were altogether dissimilar. Walpole was good-humoured, 
hut would have his way : his spirits were high, and his man- 
ners frank even to coarseness. The temper of Pelham was 
yielding, but peevish : his habits were regular, and his deport- 
ment strictly decorous. Walpole was constitutionally fearlessj 
Pelham constitutionally timid. Walpole had to face a strong 
opposition; but no man in the Government durst wag a 
finger against him. Almost all the opposition which PeHmm 
had to encoimter was from members of the Government of 
which he was the head. His own paymaster spoke against 
his estimates. His own secretary-at-war spoke against his 
Regency Bill. In one day Walpole turned Lord Chesterfield, 
Lord Burlington, and Lord Clinton out of the royal house- 
hold, dismissed the highest dignitaries of Scotland from their 
posts, and took away the regiments of the Duke of Bolton 
and Lord Cobhain, because he suspected them of having 
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toliis Excise Bill. BDe would 

rather have cOBteuded with the strongest minority, under 
the ablest leaders, than have tolerated mutiny in Ms o\yii 
party. It would have gone hard with any of his colleagues 
who had ventured, on a government question, to divide the 
House of pommons against him. Pelham, on the other hand, 
was disposed to bear anything rather than drive iBram office 
any man round whom a new opposition could form. He 
therefore endured with fretftil patience the insubordination 
of Pitt and Pox. He thought it far better to connive at their 
oeeasional infeaxjtions of disoiplme than to hear 
alter night, 1hUhd.ermg agamst corrup and wicked minis- 
ters from the other 

We wonder that Sir Walter Scott never tried Ms hand on 
the Duke of Newcastle. An interview between Ms Grace 
and Jeanie Deans would have been delightful, and by no 
means unnatural. There is scarcely any public man in our 
history of whose manners and conversation so many particu- 
lars have been preserved. Smgle stories may be uaifounded^ 
or exaggerated. But all the stories about him, whether told 
by people who were perpettially seeing him in Parliament and 
attending Ms levee in LihooM^s^^^^I^ Fields, or by Grub 
Street writers who never had more than a glimpse of his star 
throiigh the windows of Ms gilded coach, are of the same cha- 
racter. Horace Walpole and Smollett differed in tikeir tastes 
and opMons as much as two human beings could differ. 
They kept quite different society. Walpole played at cards 
with countesses and corresponded with ambassadox’s. Smol- 
lett passed Ms Me surrounded by printers^ devils and famished 
scribblers. Yet Walpole^s Duke and Smollett’s Duke are as 
like as if they were both from one hand. Smollett’s ISTew- 
castle runs out of his dressing-room, with Ms face covered 
vrith soap-suds^ to embrace the Moorish envoy. Walpole’s 
IsTewcaMe pushes Ms way into the Duke of Grafton’s siek- 
room to kiss the old nobienian’s plasters^ Ho man was ever 
so tmmerci^ But in truth he was himself a 

satire ready made. All that the art of the satirist does foir 
other men, h 

about Mm stood out with grotesque prominence from the 

■ ;bf A :char^ter.. ^ 

■ t^' !;■ 'his; ;Utfe^ 
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lienee. Of Ms ignorance, many anecdotes remain, some well 
anthenticatedj^ some probably invented at coffee-bonses, but 
all exquisitely cbaraeteristic. Ob— yes— yes— to be snre-^ — 
Annapolis must be defended— troops must be sent to Anna- 
polis— Pray where is Annapolis P Cape Breton an island f 

wonderM — show it me in the map. So it is, sure enough. 
My dear sir, yon always bring iis good news. I must go and 
tell the King that Oape Breton is an island.” 

And tHs man was, during near thiriy years, Secretaiy of 
State, and; during near ten years, First Lord of the Treasury ! 
His large fortune, his strong hereditary connexion, his great 
parHamentary interest, will not alone explain this e3±r^rdi- 
haiy fact. HiS success is a signal instance of what ma 
effected by a man who devotes his whole heart and soul with- 
out reserve to one object. He was eaten 
His love of mfluence and authority resembled the avarice of 
the old usurer in the Fortunes of Mgel. It was so intense a 
passion that it supplied the place of talents, that it inspired 
even fatuity with cunning. Have no money dealings with 
my father,” says Martha to Lord Glenvarloch ; ‘^ for, dotard 
as he is, he will mate an ass of you.” It was as dangerous 
to have any political connexion with Ifewcastle as to buy and 
sell with old Trapbois. He was greedy after power with a 
greediness aU his own. He was jealous of all his colleagues 
and even of his own brother. Under the disguise of levity 
he was false beyond all example of political falsehood. AU 
the able men of Ms time ridi^^ a driveller, 

a chUd who never to for an hour together ; 

and he overreached them aU round. 

If the country had remained at peace, it is not impossible 
that this man would have continued at the head of affairs 
without admitting any other person to a share of Ms au- 
thority until the throne was fOled by a new Prince, who 
brought with him new maxims of Government, new favourites, 
and a strong wiU. But the inauspicious commencement cff 
the Seven Years^ War brought on a crisis to which Newcastle 
was altogether unequal. After a calm of fifteen years the 
spirit of the nation was again stirred to its inmost depths. 
In a few days the whole aspect of the political world was 
changed. 

But that change is too remarkable an event to be discussed 
at the end of an article already more than sufficiently long. 
It is probable that we may at no remote time resume the 
subject. 
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EARii m cmTEm* 

* (lAmAws, 18S4.) 

A MistoT^ of the ^ght SiMOUTahle Wtlli(iM PiU, Marl of 

containing his^^ 8 Pdrliamsnt, a comiderdble Portion of Ms 

Gorrespondence when Secretary of Staie^ upon French, Spanish, and 
American Affairs^ never before puMished; and an Account of .the 
principal Fvenis and Persons of his Time, connected with his Fife, 
Sentiments, and Administratis^ Bj the Bev, Francis Thackebat, 
A.M, 2 vols. 4to, London : 1827. 

Thoeot several yeaars have elapsed since 
this 'Work, it is still, we beKeve, a new piiblication to most of 
our readers. Kor are we surprised at this. The book is large, 
and the style heavy. The mformation which Mr. Thackeray 
has oMained from the State Paper Office is new ; bnt t^ 
it is very mnn'tseresting. The rest of his narrative is very 
Mttle better than Gifford’s or Tomline’s Life of the second 
Pitt, and teHs -as little or nothing that may not be found quite 
as -woU told History, the Annual Eegis- 

ter, and other works eqna% c 

Almost every mechanical employment, it is said, has a 
tendency to injure soma one or other of the bodily organs of 
the artisan. Grinders of cutlery die of consumption ; weavers 
are stunted in their growth ; smiths become blear-eyed. In 
the same manner almost every intellectual employment has a 
tendency to produce some intellectual malady. Biographers, 
translators, editors, ah, in short, who employ themselves m 
illustrating the lives or the writings of others, are peetiliarly 
exposed to the iaes BosweUianayOt disease of adniiration. 
But TO ever to have seen a patient so ffir 

^ ^e^M distemper as Mr. Thackeray. He is not satisfied 
us to'- ■confess: 

,:and. :,:hi^-spirited ■■ ■gentle-' ' 
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poem of tlie first order 5 and we are assmed tliat we onglit 
to find manj^ eliarms in snei. lines as these 

Midst all the tumults of the warring sphere, 

M7 light-charged bark may haply 

Some gale may waft, some conscious thought shall cheer, 

And the small freight imanxious * 

Pitt was ill the army for a few months in time of peace. 
Mr. Thackeray accordingly insists on onr confessing that, if 
the young cornet had remained in the service, he would hare 
been one of the ablest commanders that ever lived. But tbis^ 
is not all. Pitt, it seems^^ was not merely a great poet m em^ 
and a great geneiul m pqsBej but a finished example of moral 
excellenee^ the just man made perfect. He wa^ in the right 
when he attempted to estabHsh 

bounties for pegury, in order to get Walpole^s He was 

in the right when he declared Walpole to & ex- 

cellent minister. He was in the right when, being in opposi- 
tion, he maintained that no peace ought to be made with 
Spain, till she should formally renounce the right of search. 
He Was in the right when, being in office, he silently acquiesced 
in a treaty by which Spain did not renounce the right of search. 
When he left the Duke of Newcastle, when he coalesced with 
the Duke of Newcastle, when he thundered against subsidies^ 
when he lavished subsidies with unexampled profiision, when 
he execrated the Hanoverian connexion, when he declared that 
Hanover ought to be as dear to us as Hampshire, he was still 
invariably speaking the language of a virtuous Md 
ened statesman. 

^e truth is that there scarcely ever lived a person who 
hM so Irl^ this sort of prsdse Pitt. He was un- 

doubtedly a great man. But his was not a complete and well- 
proportioned greatness. The public life of Hampden or of 
Somers resembles a regular drama, which can be criticized as 
a whole, and every scene of which is to be viewed in con- 
nexion with the main action. The pubKc life of Pitt, on the 
other hand, is a rude though striking piece, a piece abound- 
ing in incongruities, a piece without any unity of plan, but 
redeemed by some noble passages, the effect of which is in- 
creased by the tameness or extravagance of what precedes and 
of what follows. Bis opinions were unfixed. His conduct at 
some of the most important conjunctures of his life was evi- 

^ Tbe quotation is iiithMly ma from Mr. Perhaps Pitt wrote 

guide in the fourth line. 
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dexitly determined by pride one 

laultj wHiclx of aU Mman most rarely fotmd iti com- 
pany greatness. He was extremely afifeeted. He 

was an ato of a man of real genius, and 

of a braye, lofty, and commanding spmit, witboiit siniplieity 
of ciaracter. He was an actor in tbe Closet, an actor at 
Council, an actor in Parliament 5 and eyen in priyate society 
be could not lay aside bis theatrical tones and attitudes. We 
know that one of the most distinguished of his partisans often 
complained that he could neyer obtain admittance to Lord 
Chatham’s room till every thing was ready for the represeii- 
t^ion, till the dresses and poperties were all correctly dis- 
posed, till the light was thrown with Bembrandt-lilse effect 
on the head of the illustrious performer, till the flannels had 
been arranged with the air of a Grecian drapery, and the 
crutch placed as gracefully as that of Belisariiis or Lear. 

Tet with all his faults and affectations, Pitt had, in a rery 
extraordinary degree, many of the elements of greatness. 
He had genius, stroi^ passions, quick sensi^ and vehe- 
ment enthusiasm for the grand and There was 

something about him which ennobled tergiversati^ itself. 
He often went wrong, wrong. But to quote the lan- 
guage of Wordswor^ 

He stiH retained, 

’Mid such abasement, what he had received 
Prom nature, an intense and glowing mind.” 

In an age of low and dirty prostitution, in the age of Dodiiig- 
ton and Sandys, it was something to have a man who might 
perhaps, under some strong excitement, have been tempted 
to ruin his coTOti^ birt^w^ would have stooped to 
piffer from her, a man whose errors arose not from a sordid 
desire of thirst for power, for gloiw, 

and^ to him this attestation, 

that, at a time when anything short of direct embea^ssleineBt 
of the pubhc money was considered as quite feir in piiblie 
men, he the most seruptfloxis dismterestedness ; that, 

at a time when it seemed to be generally taken for gr*an^ 
that Government could be upheld onty^^ b^^ 

aits^ he ^eafed to^^ better and nobler 
■ ^'-tliat'' be-; made/a, bnaye-:' and - -splendid' 

;m0abs:::-of ::pui^ ^ wbat^n^ 
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the Pelhams, to a strong aristocratieal eonnexion, not, like 
Bute, to the personal favonr of the Sovereign, bnt to the 
middle class of Englishmen; that he inspired that class with 
a firm confidence in his integritj and ability; that, backed 
by them, |ie forced an unwilling court and an tmwilling oli- 
garchy to admit him to an ample share of power ; and that 
he nsed Ms power in such a manner as clearly proved him 
to have songlit it, not for the sake of profit or patronage, bat 
from a wish to establish for himself a great and durable re- 
putation by means of eminent services rendered to the state. 

of Pitt was wealthy and respectable. His 
grandfather w^^ Governor of Ma<^ and brought baek 
froin Mdia that celebmted diamond which t&^ 
leans, by the advice of Saint-Sim pmchased for upwards 
of two millions of Hvres, and wMeh is still considered as the 
most precious of the crown jewels of Prance. Governor Pitt 
bought estates and rotten boroughs, and sat m the 
Commons for Old Sarnm. His son Eobert was at one time 
member for Old Sarnm, and at another for Oakhampton. 
Eobert had two sons. Thomas, the elder, inherited the 
estates and the parliamentary interest of his father. The 
second was the celebrated WilHam Pitt. 

He was born in ’N'ovember, 1708. About the early part of 
his life little more is known than that he was educated at 
Eton, and that at seventeen he was entered at Trinity Col- 
lege, Oxford. Dming the second year of his residence at the 
Umversity, Ge^^ the Eirst died | and the event was, after 
the fasMon of that generaiaon, celebrated % th^ in 

many n^ copies of verses. On this occasion Pitt pub- 
lished some Latin lines, which 
They prove that the young student had but a very 
knowledge even of the meehamcal part of his true 

Etonians will hear with concern that their iHustrious school- 
fellow is guilt of making the first syllable in hbmU short.* 
The matter of the poem is as wortHess as that of any a^Uege 
exercise that was ever written before or sinoe^ There is, of 
course, much about Mars, Themis, ITeptune, and Cocytus- 
The Muses are earnestly entreated to weep over the um of 
Caesar; for Caesar, says the Poet, loved the Muses; Caesar, 
who could not read a line of 'Pope, and who loved nothing 
but punch and fat women. 

Pitt had been, from Ms school-days, cruelly tormented by 

* So Mr; Thackemy ha^ printed the poem. Biit it may be ckaritably hoped that 
Htt wrote iabantL 
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gout, tod wa$ Mvised travel for Ms health. ^ ” | 

iugly left Oxford without taldng a degree, and visited France | 

and Italy. He returned, however, withoxit having received ^ 1 
much benefit from his excursion, and continued, till the close k 

of his life, to suffer most severely from his eonstitutioimi 
.■■malady.: 

His father was now dead, and had left very little to the 
younger children. It was necessary that William should > 

choose a profession. He decided for the aimy, and a comet’s 
connnission was procured for Mm in the Blues. 

But, small as his fort family had both the 

power and the mchnation to serve him. At the general elec* ^ 
tioU of 1734, his elder brother Thomas was chosen both for 
Old Sarum and for Oathampton. When Paidiament met in 
1785, Thomas made his election to serve for Oakhampton, 
and William was returned for Old Sarum. 

Walpole had now been, during fourteen years, at the head 
of affairs: He had risen to power under the most favourable 
circumstances. The whole of the Whig party, of tliat party 
which professed peculiar attachnieM to the prm 
Eevolution, and which exclusively enjoyed the confidehee of 
the reigning house, had been tmited in support of his ad- 
ministration. Happily for him, he had been out of office f 

when the South-Sea Act was passed ; and, though he does 
not appear to have foreseen all the consequences of that 
measure, he had strenuously opposed it, as he had opposed 
all the measures, good and bad, of Sunderland’s administra- 
tion. When the South-Sea Company were voting dividends 
of fifty per cent., when a hundred pounds of their stock were 
selling for eleven hundred pounds, when Threadneedle Street 
was daily crowded with the coaches of dukes and prelates, ~ -p 
when divines and pMlosophers turned gamblers, when a 
thousand kindred bubbles were daily blown into existence, 
the periwig-company, and the Spanish-jackass-company, and 
the quicksilver-fixation-company, Walpole’s calm good sense 
preserved him from the general infatuation. He condemned 
the prevailii^ madness in public, and turned a considerable 

ICtoaO, iamilies were reduced to beggary 

’:frenizy -^of their'::.:r^''.. 'aM' 
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House of Cbnimons proposed that the directors should be 
treated lihe parricides in aixcient Eome, tied up in sacks, 
and thrown into the Thames, Walpole was the man on whom 
all parties turned their eyes. Four years before he had been 
driven lErom power by the intrigues of Sunderland and Stan- 
hope; and the lead in the House of* Commons had been 
entrusted to Craggs and Aislabie. Stanhope was no more. 
A i s labie was expelled fi'om Parliament on account of his dis- 
graceful conduct regarding the South-Sea scheme. Craggs 
was perhaps saved by a timely death from a similar mark of 
infamyl A large minority in the House of Commons voted 
for a severe censure on Sunderland, who finding it impossible 
to withstand the force of llie prevailing seniiment^^ r^ 
from office, and outlived his retirement but a very short tinie. 
The schism wMch had divided Hie WMg paj^ 
completely healed. Walpole had no oppo to encounter 
except that of the Tories ; and the Tories were naturally re^ 
garded by the King with the strongest suspicion and dislike. 

For a time business went on with a smoothness and a des- 
patch such as had not been known since the days of the 
Tudors. Duiing the session of 1724, for example, there was 
hardly a single ^vision except on private bills. It is not im- 
possible that, by taking the course which Pelham afterwards 
took, by admitting info the Government all the rising talents 
and ambition of the Whig party, and by making room here 
and there for a Tory not unfriendly to the House of Bruns- 
wick, Walpole imght have averted the tremendous confli 
which he passed the later years of his adm&isfration, an^d^^ 
which he was at len^h vanquished. The Opposft^^ 
overthrew him was an Opposition created by his oto poK^ 
% his own pbwert 

la the very act of forming Ms Ministry he turned one of 
the ablest and most attached of his supporters into a deadly 
enemy. Pulteney had strong public and private claims to a 
Hgh situation in the new arrangement. His fortune was 
immense. His private character was respectable. He was 
already a distinguished speaker* He had acquired official 
experience in an important post. He had been, through all 
changes of fortune, a consistent WHg. When the Whig 
party was split into two sections, Pulteney had resigned a 
valuable place, and had followed the fortunes of Walpole. 
Yet, when Walpole returned to power, Pulteney was not in- 
vited to take office. An angry discussion took place between 
the friends. The Minister offered a peerage. It was impos- 
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sible for P^teney not to discern the motive of such an offer- 
He indignantly refused to accept it. For some time he coii- 
tinned to brood over his and to watch for sm oppor- 

tunity of revenge. As soon as a favourable conjunctee ar- 
rived he joined the minority, and became the greatest leader 
of Opposition that the House of Commons had ever seen. 

Of all the members of the Cabinet Carteret was the most 
eloquent and accomplished. His talents for debate were of 
the first order ; his knowledge, of foreign affairs was superior 
to that of any living statesman ? Ms attachment to the Pro- 
testant succession was undoubted. But there was not room 
M one Govern and Wal|)ole. Carteret retired, 

and was, from that time forward, one of the most persevering 
and formidable enemies of his old colleague. 

If there was any man with whom Walpole could have con- 
sented to make a partition of power, that man was Lord 
Townshend. They were distant kinsmen by birth, near kins- 
men by marriage. They had been friends from childhood. 
They had been schooffeUows at Eton. Th^^ were comitry 
neighbotus m Horfo^^^^ They had been in ofiice together' 
under Godolphia. They had gone into opposition together 
when Harley rose to power. They had been persecuted by 
the same House of Commons. They had, after the death of 
Anne, been recalled together to office. They had again been 
driven out together by Sunderland, and had again come baek 
together when Hie influence of Sunderiand had declined. 
Them opinions on public affairs almost always coincided. Tliey 
were both men of & generous, and compassionate natures. 

Their iutercourse had been for many years affectionate and 
cordial. But the ties of blood, of marriage, and of friendship, 
the memory of mutual services, the memory of common 
triumphs and common disasters, were insufficient to restraiu 
that am over aM the virtues and 

vices of Walpole. He was resolved, to use his own metaphor, 
that the firm of the house should be, not Townshend and 
Walpole, but Walpole and Townshend. At length the rivals 
proceeded to personal abuse before a large comply, seized 
each other by the collar, and grasped their swords. The 
The men parted the eomimtahte. By 
of: a. duelBeiween:;C 0 usins,'^^ 
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could Bot, he said, trust his temper. He feared that the re- 
collection of Ms private wrongs might impel Mm to follow 
the example of Pulteney, and to oppose measures wMch he 
thought generally beneficial to the country. He therefore 
never visited London after Ms resignation, hut passed the 
closing years of his life in dignity and repose among Ms trees 
and pictures at Eainham. 

Next went Chesterfield. He too was a Whig and a friend 
of the Protestant succession. He was an orator, a courtier, 
a wit, and a inan of letters. He was at the head of in 
days when, m order lb he at the head of it was not sufd- 
cieM to he duft supercilioua. It was evident that he 
siAmitted^ m ascendency of ^^^ W He 

murmured against ^ Excise Bill. Ms brothers voted 
against it in the House of Commons. ^ 
with characteristic caution and characteristic energy ; caution 
in the conduct of puhHc aftairs ; energy where his own su- 
premacy was concerned. He withdrew Ms Bill, and turned 
out all his hostile or wavering colleagues. Chesterfield was 
sto|)ped on the great staircase of St. James’s, and summoned 
to deliver up the staff which he bore as Lord Steward of the 
Household. A crowd of noble and powerM fe 

the Dukes of Montrose and Bolton, M Burlington, Lord 
Stair, Lord Cobham, Lord Marehmont, Lord Clinton, were 
at the same time dismissed from the service of the Crown. 

Not loryg after these events the Opposition was reinforced 
by the Duke of Argyle, a man vainglorious indeed and ficMe^^ 
but brave, eloquent, and popular. It was m a great 
owing to Ms exertions that the Act of Settlement had been 
peaceably carried into effect in England immediately after 
the dea& of Anne, and that the Jacobite rebellidn which, 
during the following year, broke out in Scotland, had been 
suppressed. He too carried over to the minority the aid of 
Ms great name, Ms talents, and Ms paramount influence in 
his native country. 

In each of these cases taken separately, a skflM defender 
of Walpole might perhaps make out a case for Mm. But 
when we see that during a long course of years all the foot- 
steps are turned the same way, that all the most eminent of 
those public men who agreed with the Minister in their gene- 
ral views of poBoy left him, one after another, with sore and 
irritated, minds, we find it impossible not to believe that the 
real explanation of the phsenomenon is to be found in the 
words of his son, Sir Robert Walpole loved power so much 
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tb^ hB BBAure a rira^^ ShimB iiaB 

famons xnimster with, great felicity in one short sentence,— 
^Vmoderate in exercising power, not equitable in engrossing 
it.’^ Eind-hearf^ and placable as Walpole was, he 

was yet a naan with whom no person of high pretensions and 
high spirit conld long eonthnie to act. He had, therefore, to 
stand against an Opposition containing aH the most accom- 
plished statesmen of the age, with no better snjjport than 
that which he received from persons like his brother Horace 
or Henry Pelham, whose indnstriotis mediocrity gave no 
cause for jealousy, or from clever adventurers, whose sitiia- 
iion and character diminished the dread which their talents 
lia.yft inspired. To this last class belonged Fox, who 
was too poor to live without office ; Sir William Yonge, of 
whom Walpole himself said, that nothing but such parts 
could buoy up such a character, and that nothing but such a 
character could drag down such parts ; and Winnington, 
whose private morals lay, justly or unjustly; under imputa 
tions bf the w 

The di^ w^, not perhaps in number, but 

certainly in ability, experience, and weight, by far the most 
important part of the Opposition. The Tories furnished little 
more than rows of ponderous foxhunters, fat with Staffordshire 
or Devonshire ale, men who drank to the King over the wateT, 
and believed that all the fundholders were Jews, men whose 


religion consisted in hating the Dissenters, and whose politi- 
cal researches had led* them to fear, like Squire Western, that 
then land be sent over to Hanovei’ to be put in the 

sinking-fund. The eloquence of these zealous squires, the 
renmant of the once formidable October Club, seldom went 
beyond a hearty Aye Very few members of this party 

had distmguished themselves much in Pari^^ or could, 
under any circumstances, have been called to fill any high 
office ; and those few had generaHy, like S William Wynd- 
ham, learned in the company of their new associates the 
doctrines of toleration and poHtical Kbert^ and might indeed 
witit strict propriety be called ^^W 
; B in Opposition, the PaM 

were cafled, that the most distinguished of the English youth 
J :tids- s^o^ .. entered ■■ .-pubKc .. life' ■ attached^thifhi-''^ : 

■ ail:"tbe.:^ehth;i^ 

vlibei?t^ 'M : tod 
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alike Z 

™i?^omosm2 tke Whig mmist^ tkey prof^^e^a 


^aa.ereucetottepBrestdo« — 

tlie seiusmatic : they were the . , , _ of Hampden 

and EusseU, the^ one ^ ^ w possession of power, had 

generated hy tune and by _ _ tHe Eevolntion. Of the 

preserved inviolate^ p^^on of the 

young men^who ^ere Lyttelton and Pitt. 

Opposition political world 

■men Pitt entered^Pari^^ 

was attettti|e| particularly to 

added great strengto to toe vonne statesman 

enroUed hinxself. The d:T^^_ . _ 
comhig more and more g^endly to the Patriots, 

father’s nimisters, and mor ^ ^ monarchy where 

Nothing is mo^ Batoal to tha^^^^^^ 

a constitnttonai Opposto Opposition. 

throne should put lumself of Lbition 

Hb is impelled to such a S Ihe esti- 

and of vanity. He ca^oilj^ m^^ ia sure to be tbe first 
ination of the party _■ ‘ iTa.o Hl cybe at favour which 

anember of the party whmh m put.^ m is that he 

the existing adi^strattm^^c^ Opposition, all 

%ffl Bot^ d^^^ to; and the 

his asspemtes exp x»^»?n towards one from whom they 
feelings which men 0“^^^ they hare not are far 

hope to they regard one who, at 

warmer than toe leeung in Uossession of what 

the ’^^®®\f*^ji.apparent, tofore, who wishes 
they already have. An PP n pleasure that can 

to ijoy, ta the r^peott 

be deriyed ^"^^^^tShigto tteoe themsehe.^ 
always jom those ° trae explanation of a fact 

powi. This is, we beto, ae y 

which Lord Granvdle a ^ « ipj^ig family,” said 

in the illnstrious house of Ms daily half-gallon of Bur- 

^ “J i^J^JtrS^lled, aad away* ^ 4"“^ *?“ 


^aj , ,j pj. gi^oMd have fenown sumoui^ 

generation to generation. fb^mTirite witix three succes- 

ad^ht 
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OF 

Ms explanaiioB ; bnt Since the ac- 

cession of George the First, there haye been foiir Princes of 
WMes, and they haye al been almost constantly in Oppo- « 

■ sitiom'- ■ : 

Whatever wMch induced 

Prince Frederick to join the party opposed to the goyemment, 

Ms support infused into many members of that party a cotirage 
and an energy of y7hich they stood greatly in need. Hitheito 
it had been impossible for the discontented WMgs not to feel 
some misgiyings when they foxmd themselyes diyiding, night 
after mght, yrith mcompromismg Jacobites who were Imow 
to be in constant communication with the exiled feniily, or 4 
with Tories who had impeached Somers, who had niurmiired 
against Harley and St. John as too remiss in the cause of the 
Ghurch and the landed interest, and who, if they w^ere not 
inclined to attack the reigning family, yet considered the 
iniroduction of that family as, at best, only the less of two 
great evils, as a necessary but painfal and huniiliating pre- 
servative against Popery, The Mimster ia^ght plausibly 
tM^t Pulteney and Carteret, m ^fhe hope of gratifying their 
own appetite for office and for revenge, did^ n^ ^ 

serve the purposes of a faction hostile to the Protes^^t^^^^^^^ suc- 
cession. The appearance of Frederick at the head of tlie 
patriots silenced this reproach. The leaders of the Opposition 
might now boast that their course was sanctioued by a per- 
son as deeply interested as the King himself in maintaining 
the Act of Settlement, and that, instead of serving the pur- 
poses of the Tory party, they had brought that party over to 
the side of WHggism, It must indeed be admitted that, 
though both the King and the Prince behaved in a niaimei 
little to their honotn, ihough the father acted harslxly, the ^ ^ 
son disrespectfully, and both chfldishly, the royal family was 
rather strengthened than weakened %the disagreement of 
its two most distmgMshed^^^m^ A large class of politi- 

cians, who had considered themselves as placed under 
of perpetual exclusion fi:om office, and who, in their despair, 
had been almost i*eady to join in a counter-revolution, as the 
only mode of removing the proscription under wMch they 
lay, now saw with pleasure an easier and safer road to power 

better tO; wait till, ■in- 
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famines in ^Uek fatter and son took opposite sides dn^g 
tlie rebellion, in order tLat, come wbat migM, tbe estate 

^1736, Frederick was married to tke Princess ol 
SaS ^th whom he efterwas^ Urrf on to very 

SS “to those on which his fcther had W mfh Qnem 
Caroline Tke Prince adored Ms wfe, and tkougkt hm m 
mind and person the most attraotiTe of her se^ But he 
thono'ht that conjngal fidelity was anunprmcMyTirtae; and, 
Ser to be lid Henry the Ponrthand the Regent Orkans, 
herfected cUberKnism for which he 

qnentlj quitted the only woman whom ho loved for ngly and 
"^iriS^SSe Honae of cor^mm 

Big on occarion <rf the Prmce’s marna^ wa^^^ 

the JBnister, hot hy Pnlteney,. the feadW 
SSn he took his 

rfe 5 1: tK'sl^JTwny--* 

to think Did Tindai, who first nsed it, or ^c^deaconto 
^^r TttedraT who have borrowed it, ever m then hvf 
i^nyspeaW ’^l^icb did not deserve the same 
hear any sp J speaking less ornamented than 

‘S‘If Smostines. or 

no W^^^^pSlo^fSkS iSiant 
tTo dtori. r—C and nrore riend» 

“KwTSS'S’a'it ““6^ 

Pitt s speecn, ^ Tf^dal’s oomnliment, and deserves no 
zine, certainly deserv aa a speech on 

namr. WtJaneney 

roch an occasion ttrght “ “ n„tor instoUy 

Be was foom rimday 
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of his first appearance, alwajs heard mth attention to 
exercise soon developed the gi’eat powers which he possessed. 

to OUT time, the audience of a member of Parhainent is 
the nation.^ three or fonr hnndred persons who may be 
prefent while a speech is delivered may be pleased or diSgnsted 
by the voice and action of the orator ; but, in the reports 
which are read the next day by hundreds of thousands, the 
difference between the noblest and the meanest figure, be- 
tween the richest and the shrillest tones, between the most 
gracefljl and the most uncouth gesture, altogether vanishes. A. 
hundred years ago, scarcely any report of what passed with- 
in the walls of the House of Gommons was suffered to get 
abroad, to those times, therefore, the impression which a 
speaher might make on the persons who actually heard him 
was everything. His fame out of doors depended entirely on 
the report of those who were within the doors. In the Par- 
liaments of that time, therefore, as in the ancient common- 
wealihs, those qrialifieations which enhance thu toiniediate 
effect of a speech, were far more iinportant ingredients in the 
composition of an oiU.tor than at present. All th(»e qualifi- 
cations Pitt possessed to the highest degree. On the stage, 
he would have been the finest Brutus or Coriolanus ever seen. 
Those who saw him to his decay, when Ms health was broken , 
when Ms mind was untuned, when he had been removed from 
that stormy assembly of which he thorougMy knew the tem- 
per, and over wMch he possessed unboimded influence, to a 
small, a torpid, and an unfriendly audience, say tliat his 
speaking was then, for the most part, a low, monotonous mut- 
tering, audible only to those Who sat close to Mm, that when 
violently excited, he sometimes raised Ms voice for a few 
minutes, but it soon sank again into an unintelligible murmur. 
Such was the Earl of Ghatbam ; but such was not William 
Pitt. His figure, when he first appeared to Parliament, was 
sfriktogly graceM and commanding, Ms features high and 
noble, his eye frill of fir^. His voice, even when it sank to a 
whisper, was heard to the remotest benches; and when 
he strained it to its full extent, the sormd rose like the swell 
of the organ of a great cathedral, shook the house with its 
peal, and was heard through lobbies and down siaircases, to 
the Gonrt of Bequests and the precincts of Westminster Hall. 

^Stoe,;, tontoeht ^tovantages.i,with:: toe vmqst ;• 
■ ;;:-Bds"a.ctioh ;iS^.aeBeribftd 'by :a ■ vety' Thnligh^i ; 
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a single glance of indignation or scorn. Every tone, from tHe 
impassioned cry to the thrilling aside, was perfectly at his 
command. It is by no means improbable that the pains 
which he toot to improve his great personal advantages had, 
in some respects, a prejudicial operation, and tended to 
nonrish in him that passion for theatrical effect which, as 
we have already remarked, was one of the most conspicnons 
blemishes in his character. 

But it was not solely or principally to outward accomplish- 
ments that Pitt owed the vast influence which, during nearly 
thirty years, he exercised over the House of Commons. . He 
was xmdoubtedly a great orator ; and from the descriptions 
given by his contemporaries, and the fragments of his speeches 
which stiU remain, it is not difficult to discover the natore 
and extent of his oratorical powers. 

He was no speaker of set speeches. His few prepared dis- 
courses were complete failures. The elaborate panegyric 
which he pronounced on General Wolfe was considered as the 
very worst of all his performances. Ho man,^^ says a critic 
who had often heard him, ever knew so little what he was 
going to say.” Indeed his fficility amounted to a vice. He 
was not the master, but the slave of his own speech. So little 
self-command had he when once he felt the impulse, that he 
did not like to take part in a debate when his mind was full 
of an important secret of state. “I must sit stiU,” he once 
said to Lord Shelburne on such an occasion 5 for, when once 
l am up, everythnag iffiat is in my im 

Yet he was not a great debater. That he should not have 
been so when first he entered the House of Commons is not 
strange. Scarcely any person has ever become so without 
long practice and many failures. It was by slow degrees, as 
Burke said, ihat Charles Pox became the most brilliant and 
powerM debater that ever lived. Charles Pox himself attri- 
buted his own success to the resolution which he formed when 
very young, of speaking, well or ill, at least once every night. 

During five whole sessions,” he used to say, I spoke eveiy 
night bnt one ; and I regret only that I did not speak on that 
night too.” Indeed, with the exception of Mr. Stanley^ whose 
knowledge of the science of parliamentary defence resembles 
an instinct, it would be difficult to name any eminent debater 
who has not made himself a master of his art at the expense 
of his audience. 

But, as this art is one which even the ablest men have sel- 
dom acquired without long practice, so it is one which men of 

. iE ':- ■ 
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respectaMe abiK^^ with assidnotis and intrepid practice, sel- 
do33i fail to acquire. It is singular that, in such an art^ Pitt, 
a man of great parts, of great fluency, of great boldness, a man 
•whose whole life was passed in parliamentary coniBict, a man 
who, during seyeral years, was the leading minister of the 
drown in the House of Commons, should never have attained 
to high excellence. He spoke without premeditation ; but Iiis 
speech followed the course of his own thoughts, and not thc^ 
course of the previous discussion. He could, indeed, treasure 
up in his memory some detached expression of an opponent , 
and make it the text lively ridicule or solemn reprehension. 
Some of the most celebrated bui’sts of his eloquence were 
called forth by an unguarded word, a laugh, or a cheer. But 
this was the only sort of reply in which he apj^ears to have 
excelled. He was perhaps the only great English orator wlio 
did not think it any advantage to have the last word, and wiio 
generally spoke by choice before his most formidable an- 
tagonists. His merit was almost entirely rhetorical. He did 
not succeed either in exposition or in refutation; but his 
speeches abounded with lively illustrations, striking apopl i- 
thegms, well told anecdotes, happy allusions, passionate ap- 
peals. His invective and sarcasm Perhaps no 

Engh& orator was ever^^^s 

But that which gave most effect to his declamation was 
the air of sincerity, of vehement feeling, of moral elevation, 
which belonged to all that he said. BSs style was not always 
in the purest taste. Several contemporary judges pronoimced 
it too florid. Walpole, in the midst of the raptxirous eulogj* 
which he pronounces on one of Pittas greatest orations, owns 
that some of the metaphors were too forced. Sojne of Pitt's 
quotations and classical stories are too trite for a clever 
schoolboy. But these were mceties for which the audience 
cared little. The enthusiasm of the orator infect wiio 
heard him ; his ardour and hm noble bearing piit fire into 
the most Mgid conceit, and g'ave dignity to the most puerile 

His powers soon began to give annoyance to the Govern- 
ment; and Walpole determiaed to make an example of the 
patriotic cornet. Pitt was accordingly dism from the 

^#£d 5 ';the:;Mi^ step,: ■ 
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army ; and we are sure tliat Walpole was not likely to give 
credit for inflexible bonesty to a young adventurer wbo bad 
I never bad an opportunity of refusing any thing. Tbe truth 
is, that it was not Walpole’s practice to buy off enemies. 
Mr. Burke truly says, in tbe Appeal to the Old Whigs, that 
Walpole gained very few over from the Opposition. Indeed 
that great minister knew bis business far too well. He knew 
that, for one mouth which is stopped with a place, fifty other 
mouths will be instantly opened. He knew that it would 
have been very bad policy in him to give the world to under- 
stand that more was to be got by thwarting his measures 
than by supporting them. These maxims are as old as the 
origm ofparliamentary corruption in England, Pepys learned 
them, as he tells us, from the counsellors of Charles the 
Second. 

Pitt was no loser. He was made Groom of the Bedcham- 
ber to the Prince of Wales, and continued to declaim against 
the ministers with unabated violence and with increasing 
ability. The question of maritime right, then agitated be- 
Ween Spain and England, called forth aU his powers. He 
clamoured for war wnth a vehemence which it is not easy to 
reconcile with reason or humanity, but which appears to Mr. 
Thackeray vforthy of the highest admiration. We will not 
stop to argue a point on which we had long thought that all 
well informed people were agreed. We could easily show, 
we think, that, if any respect be due to international law, if 
where societies of men are concerned be any ^t^ 
another the doctrto o^^^ 

the Bnceaneers, which seems to be also the doctrine of 
Thackeray, that treaties mean nothing within thirty degrees 
^ of the line, t^^ Spain was altogether unjustifi- 
able. But the tnith is, that the promoter^ war have 

saved the historian the trou^ of trying theni. They have 
pleaded guilty. have seen,” says Burke, ^^and with 
some care examined, the original documents concerning 
certain important transactions of those times. They perfectly 
satisfied me of the extreme injustice of that war, and of the 
falsehood of the colours which Walpole, to his ruin, and 
guided by a mistaken policy, suffered to be daubed over that 
measure. Some years after, it was my fortune to converse 
with many of the principal actors against that minister, and 
with those who princii>ally excited that clamour, Hone of 
them, no not one, did^^^^^^^^m the least defend the measure, or 

conduct. They condemned it as 
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fr^Ij aa they wo^ld kave done in eonuaenting upon any pW- 
eeeding in Mstory in wMch they were totaUy unconcerned.’’ 
Ktfc, on subsequent occasions, gave ample proof that he 
was one of these penitents. But his conduct, even where it 
: appeared most criminal to himself, appears admirable to Ms 
biographer. 

The elections of 1741 were unfavourable to Walpole ; and 
after a long and obstinate struggle he foimd it necessary to 
rft fiign- The Buie of Newcastle and Lord Hardwicte opened 
a negotiation with the leading patriots, in the hope of form- 
in g n.Ti njlmi-niat ration on a WMg basis. At this conjuncture, 
Pitt and those persons who were most nearly connected with 
him acted in a manner very little to their honour. They 
attempted to come to an understanding with Walpole, and 
offered, if he would use Ms influence ndth the King in their 
fevour^ to screen him from prosecution. They even went so 
far as to engage for the concurrence of the Prince of Wales. 
But Walpole knew that the assistance of the Boys, as he 
called the young Patriots, would avail him nothing if Pnl- 
teney and Carteret should prove inteactable, and would be 
su^rfluQUS if the great leaders of the Opposition could be 
gained. He, therefore, declined the proposal. It is remark- 
able that Mr. Thackeray, who has thought it worth while to 
preserve Pitt’s bad college verses, has not even alluded to 
this story, a story wMch is supported by strong testimony, 
and wMch may be found in so common a book as Coxe’s Life 
of Walpole. 

The hew arrangements disappointed almost every member 
of the Opposition, and none more than Pitt. He was not in- 
vited to become a placeman ; and he therefore stuck fii-mly to 
Ms old trade of patriot. Portunate it was for Mm that he did 
so. Had he taken office at tMs tune, he would in all proba- 
bility have shared largely in the unpopularity of Pulteney, 
Sahdysi and Cariieret. He was now the flercest and most 
implacable of those who called for vengeance on Wali»le. 
He spoke with great energy and ability in favour of the most 
unjust and violent propositions which the enemies of the 
h the House of Com- 

mons to appoint a secret tribimal for the purpose of investi- 
gating the conduct of the late First Lord of the Treasury. 
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witnesses, or, in plain words, for a bill to reward all who 
miglit give evidence, true or false, against tlie Earl of Oxford. 
This bill Pitt supported, Pitt, who had himself offered to be 
a screen between Lord Oxford and public justice. These are 
inelaneholy facts. Mr. Thackeray omits them, or hurries 
over them as fast as he can; and, as eulogy is his business, 
he is in the right to do so. But, though there are many parts 
of the life of Pitt which it is more agreeable to contemplate, 
we know none more instructive. What must have been the 
general state of political morality, when a young man con- 
sidered, and justly considered, as the most public-spirited 
and spotless statesman of his time, cp force Ms 

way into office by means so^^d^ 

The Bin of Mdeinnity Lords. Walpole 

withdrew himself quietly from the public eye ; and the ample 
space wMch he had left vacant was soon occupied by Carteret. 
Against Carteret Pitt began to thunder with as much zeal as 
he had ever manifested against Sir Eobert. To Carteret he 
transferred most of the hard names which were familiar to 
his eloquence, sole minister, wicked minister, odious minister, . 
execrable minister. The chief topic of Pitt’s invective was 
the favour shown to the Grerman dominions of the House of 
Bi'unswick. He attacked with great violence, and with an 
ability which raised Mm to the very first rank among the 
parliamentary speakers, the practice of paying Hanoverian 
troops with EngKsh money. The House of Commons had 
lately lost some of ife most distinguished brnameht^^^ Wal- 
pole and Pulteney had accepted peerages ; Sir WxUiam 
Wyndham was dead ; and among the rising men none could 
be considered as, on the whole, a match for Pitt. 

During the recess of 1744, the old Duchess of Marlborough 
died. She carried to her grave Jhe reputation of bemg de-^ 
cidedly the best hater of her time. Yet ker love had been 
infinitely more destructive than her hatred. More than 
thirty years before, her temper had ruined the party to which 
she belonged and the husband whom she adored. Time had 
made her neither wiser nor kinder. Whoever was at any 
moment great and prosperous was the object of her fiercest 
detestation. She had hated Walpole ; she now hated Car- 
teret. Pope, long before her death, predicted the fate of her 
vast property. 

To heirs unknown descends the unguarded store, 

Or wanders, heaven-directed, to the poor/’ 

Pitt was then one of the poor; and to him Heaven directed 
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a portion of tlie wealth of the haughty Dowager. She left 
hhu a legacy of ten thousand pounds, in consideration of 

the noble defence he had made for the support of the laws 
of England, and to prevent the ruin of Ms country.^’ 

The will was made in August. The Duchess died in Oc- 
tober. In November Pitt was a courtier The Pelhams had 
forced the King, much against his will, to part wdth Lord 
Carteret, who had now become Earl Granville. Hiey pro- 
ceeded, after tMs victory, to form the Government on that 
basis, called by the cant name of “ the broad bottom.’’ 
Lyttelton had a seat at the Treasmy, and several other 
friends of Pitt were provided for. But Pitt himself was, for 
the present, forced to be content with promises. The King 
resented most HgMy some expressions wMeh the ardemt 
orator had used in the debate on the Hanoverian teoops. 
But Newcastle and Pelham expressed the strongest con- 
fidence that time and their exertions would soften the royal 
displeasure. 

Pitt, on his part, omitted notMng that might facilitate his 
admission to office. He resigned his place in the hoxiseliold 
of Prince Erederick, and, when Parliament met, exerted his 
eloquence in support of the Govemment. The PelhamS were 
really sincere in their endeavours to remove the strong pre- 
judices wMch had taken root in the King’s mind. They 
knew that Pitt was not a man to be deceived with ease or 
offended with m They were afraid that they should 

not he long able to put him off with promises. Nor wus it 
their interest so to put him off. There was a strong tie be- 
tween him and them. He was the enemy of their enemy. 
The brothers hated and dreaded the eloquent, aspiring, and 
imperious Granville. They had traced his mtrigiies in many 
quarters. They^^^^k^ influence over the royal mmd. 

They knew that, ai soon as a favourable opportunity should 
arrive, he woiild be recalled to the head of affairs. They 
resolved to bring things to a crisis; and the question on 
which they took issue with their master was, whether^^^^^ P^^ 
should or should not be admitted to office- They chose their 
time with more skill than generosity. It was when re- 
..;beffiouTOs:;:ac^ -m:Britam,;when 

;^st^ the island^ that tli^ 

tendered their resignations. The King found himself de- 
: byvthe': ■ strengt^;^ :thafc': par^ 
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nieiitary interest of the Pelhams was irresistible, and that the 
King’s feTonrite statesman could count only on about thirty 
Lords and eighty members of the House of Commons. The 
scheme was given up. Granville went away laughing. The 
ministers came back stronger than ever | and the King was 
now no longer able to refuse anything that they might be 
pleased to demand. He could only mutter that it was very 
hmxi that Newcastle, who was not fit to he chamberlain to 
the most insignificant prince in Germany, should dictate to 
the King of England. 

One concession the mimsters graciously made# They 
agreed that Pitt should not be placed^ m 
it would be necessary for him 

with the King. Instead, therefore, of mating their new ^a^ 
Secrefaoy-at-l^^ as th^ had^^i^^ him 

Vice-Treasurer of Ireland, and ^ m a few mbnihs promoted 
him to the ofSce of Paymaster of the Forces. 

This was, at that time, one of the most lucrative offices in 
the Government. The salary was but a small part of the 
emolument which the Paymaster derived from Ms place. He 
was allowed to keep a large sum, which, even in time of 
peace, was seldom less than one hundred thousand pounds, 
constantly in his hands ; and the interest on this sum he 
might appropriate to his own use. This practice was not 
secret, nor was it considered as disreputable. It was the 
practice of men of undoubted honour, both before and after 
the time of Pitfc He, however, refosed to accept one farthing 
beyond the salary wMeh the law had annexed to Ms office. 
It had been usual for foreign princes w^ho received the pay of 
England to give to the Paymaster of the Forces a sniall per 
centage on the subsidies. These ignominiouB vails Pitt 
resolutely declined. 

Disinterestedness of ^^t^ kmd was, in Ms days, very rare. 
His conduct surprised and amused politicians. It excited 
the warmest admiration throughout the body of the people. 
In spite of the inconsistencies of which Pitt had been guilty, 
in spite of the strange contrastbetweenMs violence in Opposi- 
tion and Ms tameness in office, he stillpossessed a la^rge share 
of the public confidence. The motives which may lead a 
politician to change Ms connexions or Ms general line of 
conduct are often obscure ; but disinterestedness in pecuniary 
matters every body can understand. Pitt was thenceforth 
considered as a man who was proof to all sordid temptations. 
If he acted ill, it might be from an error in judgment; it 
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imgM befirom resenAment ; it imgEt befrdiaaiilbition. But, 
poor as be was, be bad vin^c^ Mmself firom all suqjicion 
of covetousness. 

Eight quiet yeara followed, eight years during which the 
Minority, Which had been ^ f^ ever since Lord Granville 
had been overthrown, continued to dwindle till it became 
almost invisible. Peace was made with Prance and Spain in 
1748. Prince Frederick died in 1761 ; and with him died 
the very semblance of opposition. All the most distinguished 
survivors of the party which had supported Walpole and of 
the party which had opposed him were united under his suc- 
cessor. The fiery and vehement spiiitof Pitt had for a time 
been laid to rest. He silently acquiesced iu that very system 
of continental measures which he had lately condemned. He 
ceased to talk disrespeetfolly about Hanover. He did not 
object to ihe treaty with Spain, though that treaty left us 
exactly where we had been when he uttered his spirit-stir- 
ring harangues against the pacific policy of Walpole. Now 
and then glimpses of his former self appeared ; but they were 
few and transient. Pelham knew w’ith whom he had to deal, 
and felt that an ally, so little used tO conta’ol, and so capable 
of inflicting injury, might well be indulged in an occasional 
fitofwaywardness.^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^^^ 

• Two men, HttIe, if at all, inferior to Pitt in powers of mind, 
held, like himj subordinate offices in the government. One 
of these, Murray, was successively Solicitor-General and 
Attomey-Generab This distinguished person far sui 5 )assed 
Pitt in correctness of teste, in power of reasoning, in depth 
and variety of knowledge. His parliamentaiy eloquence 
never blazed into sudden flashes of dazzling brilliancy ; but 
its clear, placid, and mellow splendour was never for an 
instant overclouded. Intellectaally be was, we believe, fully 
equal to Pitt j brat he was deficient in the moral qualities to 
which Pitt owed most of his success. Murray wanted the 
energy, the courage, the all-graspingund aE-risMngambition, 
which make men great m stirring times. His heart was a 
little c6ld, his temper cautions even to timidiiys his manners 
decorous even to formality. He never exposed his fortunes 

f M hte teme to could avoid. At rnie fitwa 

he might, in all probability, have been Prime Minister. Bat 
toe qbjert of hisymhiM was toe Judicial Ibeh^^ 
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was secure ; and therefore it was the fayourite situation of 
Murraj. ■ ■ ' 

Fox, the father of the great man whose nighty efforts in 
the cause of peace, of truth, and of liberty, haye made that 
imme inmortel, was Secretary-at--War. He was a fayourite 
with the King, with the Duke of Cumberland, and with some 
of the Biost powerful mem of the gi^eat Whig connexion. 
His parliamentary talents were of the highest order. As a 
speaker he was in almost all respects the rerj opposite to 
Ktt. His figure was ungraceful ; his face, as Ee^olds and 
HoUekens have preseryed it to us, indicated a strong under- 
standing; but the features were coarse, and the general aspect 
dark and lowering. His manner was awkward ; his deliyery 
was hesitating ; he was often at a stand for want of a word ; 
but as a debater^ us a master of keen^ weighty, manly 
logic, which is snited to the discussion of poKticS questions, 
he has perhaps never been surpassed except by his son. In 
reply he was as decidedly superior to Pitt as in declamation 
he was Pittas inferior. Intellectually the balance was nearly 
even between the rivals. But here, again, the moral qualities 
of Pitt tamed the scale. Poxhad undoubtedly many virtues. 
In natural deposition as weE as in talents, he bore a great 
resemblance to his more celebrated son. He had the ^ame 
sweetness of tempei^ the same strong passions, the same 
openness, boldness, and impetnosity, the same cordiality 
towards friends, the same placabEity towards enemies. No 
man was ihore warndy or justly beloved by his famEy or by 
Ms associates. But imhappEy he had been trained in a bad 
political school, in a school, the doctrines of wMch were, that 
political virtue is the mere coquetry of political prostitution, 
that every patriot has his pric4 that Government can be 
carried on only by means of corruption, and that the state is 
given as a prey to statesmen. These maxims were too much 
in vogue throughout the lower ranks of Walpole’s party, and 
were too much encouraged by Walpole himself, who, from 
contempt of what is m our day vulgarly caEed often 

ran extravagantly and offensively into the opposite extreme. 
The loose political morality of Pox presented a remarkable 
contrast to the ostentatious purity of Pitt. The nation dis- 
trusted the former, and placed implicit confidence in the 
latter. But almost aE the statesmen of the age had stiE to 
learn that the confidence of the nation was worth having. 
While things went on quietiy, whEe there was no opposition, 
while every tMng was given by the favour of a small ruling 
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junto. Fox liad a decided advantage over Pitt ; but wben 
dangerous times came, when Europe was convulsed with war, 
when Parliament was broken up into factions, when the pub- , 

lie mind was violently excited, the favouiite of the people 
rose to supreme power, while his rival sank into iiiBigiiifieanee. 

Early the year 1^54 Henry Pelham died imexpeetedly* 

JSTow I shal have no more peace,” exclaimed the okl Eiiig, 
when he heard the news. He wasin the right. Pelliain liacl 
succeeded in bringing together and keeping together all the 
talents of the kingdom. By his death, the highest post to 
which an English subject can asi^ire was left vacant ; and, at 
the same moment, the influence which had yoked together 
and reined in so many turbulent and ambitious sj>irits was 
withdrawn. 

Within a week after Pelham’s death, it was determined 
that the Duke of Newcastle should be placed at the head of 
the Treasury; but the aiTangement was still far fi*om com- 
plete. Who was to be the leading Minister of the Crowm in 
the House of Commons ? to be entrusted to 

a man of eminent talents ? man in 

such a place demand and obtain a larger share of power and 
patronage than Newcastle would be disposed to concede ? 

Was, a mere drudge to be employed? And what probability 
* was there that a mere drudge woxild be able to manage a 
large and stormy assembly, aboundiiig with able and ex- 
perienced men? 

Pope has said of that wretched miser Six* John Cutler, 

** Cutler saw tenants break and houses fall, 

For veiy want ; he could not build a w’’all.” 

Newcastle’s love of power resembled Cutler’s love of monej . 

It was an avarice which thwarted itself, a. penny-wise and 
pound-foolish cupidity. An immediate outlay was so painful 
to him that he would not venture to make the most desimble 
imj>rovement. H he could have found it in Ms heart to 
at once a portion of his authority, he might probably have 
ensured the contmuanee of what remained. But he thought 
;;:it;;be^ar .'to ;cpnstruqt a' weak and/rotten'' government, 'whk'li 
;'tclteted5^^^^^ ;and",.fell storm, ,■ 

t'than^to:;.;;|>$ty....the:necessjaii^ 

;to^ .willing 
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called a mmisfer. He was a mere agent for tlxe Minister. 
lie was not trnsted with the higier secrets of state^ but 
obeyed implicitly the directions of his superior, and was, to 
use Doddington’s expression, merely Lord Snnderland^s man. 
Blit times irere changed. Since the days of Sunderland, the 
iinpoitanee of the Ho of Commons had been constantly 
oil the increase. During many years, the person who con- 
ducted the business of the Government in that House had 
almost always been Prime Minister. H 
it was not to be supposed that any person who possessed the 
talents necessary for the situation would stoop to accept it on 
siich terms as Newca^ife w^ to offer. 

Pitt was ill at Bath ; and had he been weU and m 
neither the King nor Newcastle would have been disposed to 
malie any cwertui^s to him^ cool tod 
set his heart on professional objects. Negotiations^^^^^ to 
opened with Pox. behaved like himself, that is 

to say, childishly and basely. The proposition which he 
made was that Pox should be Secretary of State, with the 
lead , of the House of Commons 5 that the disposal of tbe 
secret-serviee-money, or, in plain words, the business of buy- 
ing members of Parliament, shonid be left to the Pirst Lord 
of the Treasury ; but that Pox should be exactly informed of 
the way in which this fond was employed. • 

To these conditions Pox assented. But the next day every 
thing was in confusion. Newcastle had changed his mind. 
The conversation which took place between Pox and the 
Duke is one of the most curious in English history. My 
brother/^ said Newcastle^ when he was at the Treasury, 
never told anybody what he did with the secret-service- 
money. No more will L®^ The answer was obvious. Pelham 
had been, not only First Lord of the Treasury, but also man- 
ager of the House of Commons ; and it was therefore un- 
necessary for him to confide to any other person his dealings 
with the members of that House. “But how,” said Pox, 
“ can I lead in the Commons without information on t^^ 
head? How can I talk to gentlemen when I do not know 
which of them have received gratifications and which have 
not? And who,” he continned, “is to have the disposal of 
places ? ” — “ I myself,” said the Duke. — “ How then am I to 
manage the House of Commons ? ” — “ Oh^ let the members 
of the House of Commons come to me.” Pox then men- 
tioned the general election which was approaching, and 
asked how the ministerial boroughs were to be filled up. 
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Bo not trouble yourself/’ said Newcastle ; ^^tbat is all 
settled.” THs was too mncb for buman nature to bear, 
refused to accept tbe Secretarysbip of State on sucli terms ; 
and tbe Duke confided tbe management of tbe House of 
Commons to a dull, harmless man, whose name is abnost 
forgotten in our time, Sir Thomas Eobinson. 

When Pitt returned from Bath be affected great modera- 
tion, though bis haughty soul was boiling with resentment. 
He did not complain of the manner in which he had becm 
passed by, but said openly that, in his opinion, Pox was the 
fittest man to lead the House of Commons. The rimls, re- 
conciled by their common interest and their common enmities, 
concerted a plan of operations for the next session. Sir 
Thomas Eobinson lead us ! ” said Pitt to Pox. The Duke 
might as well send his jack-boot to lead us.” 

The elections of 1754 were faTOurable to the administra- 
tion. But the aspect of foreign affairs was threatening. In 
India tbe English and tbe Prench bad been employed, ever 
since the pea^ in cutting each other’s 

throats. They had lately taken to the same pnmtice in 
America. It might have been foreseen that stinhig times 
were at hand, times which would call for abilities very 
different from those of Newcastle and Eobinson. 

' In November the Parliament met: and before the end of 
that month the new Secretary of State had been so uninerci- 
foUy baited by the Paymaster of the Porces and the Secre- 
tery at War that he^ ^ sick of his situation. 

Pox attacked Mm with great force and acrimony. Pitt 
^ected a kind of contemptuous tenderness for Sir Thomas, 
and directed his attacks principally against Newcastle. On 
One becasion, he asked in tones of thunder whether Parlia- 
ment sat oMy to register the edicts of one too powerM sub- 
ject? The Duke was scared out of hte He was afraid 

to dismiss the mutineers ; he was afraid to promote them • 
but it was absolutely necessary to do something. Pox, as 
the less proud and intractable of the refractory pafr, was pre- 
ferred. A seat in the Cabinet was offered to him on condi- 
tion that be would give efficient support to tbe ministry in 
;'In;an;evil; for- his■^feme:■■■anddlis•&rtu 'be.;: . 

conneiioh with Piti^ 

:this ; des^^ 
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England took every day a more nnfavonrable aspect. To- 
wards tiie close of tie session the King sent a message to 
inform the House of Commons that he had found it neces- 
sary to make preparations for war. The House returned an 
address of thanks, and passed a vote of credit. During the 
recess, the old animosity of both nations was inflamed by a 
series of disastrous events. An English force was cut off in 
America; and several French merchantmen were taken in 
the West Indian seas. It was plain that an appeal to arms 
■ was at hand.. 

first object of the Eng was to secure Hanover ; and 
Newcastle was disposed to gratify his master. Treaties were 
concluded, after the feshion of those times; with several 
petty German princes, who bound themselYes to find soldiers 
if England would find moneyi and, ft 
that Frederic the Second had set his heart on the electoral 
dominions of his xmcle, Eussia was hired to keep Prussia 
.inawe. 

When the stipulations of these treaties were made known, 
there arose throughout the kingdom a murmur from which a 
judicious observer might easily prognosticate the approach of 
a tempest. Newcastle encountered strong opposition^ even 
from those whom he had always considered as his tools. 
Legge, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, refused to sign the 
Treasury warrants which were necessary to give effect to the 
treaties. Those persons who were supposed to possess the 
confidence of the young Prince of Wales and of his mother 
held veiy menacing language. In this perplexify^^^l^ 
sent for Pitt, hugged him, patted him, smirked at him, wept 
over him, and lisped out the highest compliments and the 
most splendid promises. The Eng, who had^ been 

as sulky as possible, would be civil to him at the levee ; he 
should be brought into the Cabinet ; he should be consulted 
about e very thing ; if he would only be so good as to support 
the Hessian subsidy in the House of Commons. Pitt coldly 
declined the preferred seat in the Cabinet, expressed the 
highest love and reverence for the King, and said piafc, ft 
Majesty felt a strong personal interest in the Hessian treaty 
he woifid so far deviate from the line which he had traced 
out for himself as to give that treaty his support, ‘‘'Well, 
and the Eussian subsidy/^ said Newcastle. ‘‘ No,^^said Pitt, 
“not a system of subsidies.” The Duke .summoned Lord 
Hardwicke to Ms aid ; but Pitt was inflexible. Murray would 
:coQld:db /'hGthihg.': 
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to liaye recoiirse to Fox. He became Secretary of State, Ydth 
the toE authority of a leader in the House of Commons ; and 
Sir Thomas was pensioned off on the Irish establishment. 

In HoYember, 1755, the Houses met. Public expectation 
YYa*s wound lip to the height. After ten quiet years there 
was to be an Oi^position, countenanced by the heir-apparent 
of the throne, and headed by the most brilliant orator of the 
age. The debate on the address was long remembered as 
one of the greatest parliamentary conflicts of that generation. 
It began at three in the afljernoon, and lasted till five the 
next morning. It was on this night that Cerard Hamilton 
deliYered that single speech jfrom which his nickname was 
derived. His eloquence threw into the shade every orator 
except Pitt, who declaimed against the subsidies for an hour 
and a- half with exti^aordmary energy and effect. Those 
powers which had formerly spread terror through the major- 
ities of Walpole and Carteret were now displayed in their 
highest perfection before an audience long iinaccustoined to 
such exhibitions. One fragment of this celebrated oration 
remains in a state of tolerable preservation. It is the com- 
parison between the coalition of Pox and Newcastle, and the 
junction of the Rhone and the Saone. At Lyons/’ said 
Pitt, I was taken to see the place where the two riverB 
npieet, the one gentle, feebie> languid, and, though languid, 
yet of no depth, the other a boisterous and impetuous tor- 
rent; but different as they are, they meet at last.” The 
amendment moved by the Opposition was rejected by a j^reat 
majority ; and Pitt and Legge were immediately ^smissed 
from their offices. 

Dimng several months the^^^ in the House of Com- 

inons was extreme Warm debates took place on 

the estimates, debates still warmer on the subsidiary treaties. 
The Government succeeded in every division; but the fame 
of Pitt’s eloquence, and the influence of his lofty and deter- 
mined character, continued to increase through the Session ; 
and the events which foUovved the prorogation mmle it 
utterly impossible for any other person to manage the Parlia- 
ment or the country. 

eveij'part, of iibe world;: with' :eveBto;' 

::;pto^ttoEs:,to;:Englai^ 

; thesev'eveiitS' ■was'..; the;; 
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succeeded iix reduemg it. Admiral Byng was sent from Gib- 
raltar to tlirow siiccoims into Port-Mabon; but lie did not 
tMnk fit to engage the French squadron, and sailed back 
without haTing effected Ms pifrpose. The people were in- 
llanied to madness. A storm broke forth, which appalled 
even those who remembered the days of Excise and of South- 
Sea. The shops were filled with libels and caricatures. The 
walJ^ were corei^ed mth placards. The city of London called 
for veiiglpiace, and the cry was echoed fr^om every corner of 
the kingdoin. Dorsetshire, Huntingdonshire, Bedfordshire, 
Buckinghamshire, SomerseteMre, Lancashire, Suffolk, Shrop- 
sMrej Siirrey, sent hp strong addi*esses to the throne, and in- 
structed their representatives to vote skioi in<piiry into 
the causes of the late Msasters. M great towns the 
feeling was as strong as in the counties. M Some of ^ t^^ 
stractions it was even recommended that the supplies should 
'be stopped. 

The nation was in a state of angry and sullen despondency, 
almost unparalleled in Mstory. People have, in all ages, been 
in the habit of talking about the good old times of their 
ancestors, and the degeneracy of their contemporaries. This 
is in genei’al merely a cant. But in 1756 it was something 
more. At this time appeared Brown’s Estimate, a book now 
reinembered only by the allusions in Gowper’s Table Talk 
and in Burke’s Letters on a Eegicide Peace. It was uni- 
versally read, admired, and believed. The aut^ 
vinced Ms readers that they were ' a race of cowards and. 
scoundrels ; that nothing could save them ; that they were on 
the point of being enslaved by their enemies, and that they 
richly deserved their fate. Such were the speculations to 
which ready credence was given at the outset of the nxost 
glorious vmr in which England had ever been engaged. 

Newcastle how began to tremble for Ms place, and for the 
only tMng wMeh was dearer to Mm than Ms place, Ms neck. 
The people were not in a mood to be trifled with* Their cry 
was for Hood. For tMs once they might be contented with 
the sacrifice of Byng. But what if fresh disasters should 
take place ? What if an unfriendly sovereign should ascend 
the throne 9 What if a hostile House of Commons should be 

At length, in October, the decisive crisis came. The new 
Secretary of State had been long sick of the perfidy and 
levity of the First Lord of the Treasury, and began fear 
that he might be made a scapegoat to save the old intriguer 
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wHo, imbecile as lie seemed, neTer wanted desdariiy where 
danger was to be aroided. Fox tihrew np Hs office, ^ 1^ 
castle bad recourse to Murray; bnt Murray bad now witbia 
bis reach the faTOurite object^of bis ambition. The situation 
of GMef-Justice of the King’s Bench was vacant; and the 
Attorney-General was fully resolved to obtain it, or to go 
into Opposition, Newcastle offered him any terms, the 
Duchy of Lancaster for life, a tellersbip of the Exchequer, 
any amount of pension, two thousand a year, six thousand a 
year. When the Ministers found that Murray’s mind was 
made up, they pressed for delay, the delay of a session, a 
month, a week, a day. Would he only make his appearance 
once more in the House of Commons? Would he only 
speak in favour of the address ? He' was inexorable, and 
peremptorily said that they might give or withhold the 
Chief Justiceship, but that he would be Attomey-General 
no longer. 

Newcastle now contrived to overcome the prejudices of the 
King, and overtures were made to Pitt, through Lord Hard- 
wicke, Pitt knew his power, and showed that he knew it* 
He demanded as an indispensable condition that Hewcaitle 
should be altogether excluded from the new arrangement. 

The Duke was in a state of ludicrous distress^ He mn 
about chattering and crying, asking advice and listening to 
none. In the meantime, the Session drew near. The public 
excitement was unabated. Hobody could be found to face 
Pitt and Fox in the House of Commons. Newcastle’s heart 
faded him, tod he 

The King sent for Fox, and directed Mm to form the plan 
of an admMstration m con^ Pitt* But Pitt had not 

forgottenpld injuries, tod positively refr to act with Fox. 

The King now applied to the Duke of Devonshire, and this 
mediator succeeded in makihg an arrangement. He con- 
sented to take the Treasury, Pitt became Secretary of 
State, with the lead of the House of Commons. T^ 

Seal was put into commission. Legge retuined to the Ex- 
chequer; and Lord Temple, whose sister Pitt had lately maiv 
ri^, was placed at the head of the Admiralty. 

B'WaSvCk from, ihe-first ;thst.this admini^^ 

.l^'^but A; very ■short :.time.r ■ ^ 

: ,^)6se;::five,: 'months, ^Pitfc 'tod ' ::IiOrd' :'TempIe were^'^ 
l^:^^:SMg,;tod : tmnd:but::te 
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Ministers, Pitt, who sat for one of the boroughs which were 
in the Pelham interest, found some difficulty in obtaining a 
seat after his acceptance of the seals. So destitute was the 
new Government of that sort of influence without which no 
government could then be durable. One of the arguments 
most frequently urged against the Eeform BiU was that, 
under a system of popular representation, men whose pre- 
sence in the House of Commons was necessary to the con- 
ducting of pubKc business might often find it impossible to 
find seats* Should this inconvenience ever be felt, there 
cannot be the slightest difficulty in devising and applying a 
remedy. But those who threatened us with this evil ought 
to have remembered that, under the old system:, a great man 
called to power at a great crisis by ^^t^ voice of the whole 
nation was ^ m danger of being excluded, by an a^ 
cab^ from t^^ of which he was th^ most distin- 

guished ornament. 

The most important event of this short administration 
was the trial of Byng. On that subject public opinion is 
still divided. We think the punishment of the Admiral alto- 
gether unjust and absurd. Treachery, cowardice, ignorance 
amounting to what lawyers have called cmssa ignorcmtia, 
are fit objects of severe penal inflictions. But Byng was not 
foimd guilty of treachery, of cowardice, or of gross ignorance 
of his profession. He died for doing what the most loyal 
subject, the most intrepid warrior, the most experienced sea- 
• man, might have doue. He died for an error in judgment, 
an error such as the greatest commanders, Predenc, Hapoleon, 
Wellington, have often committed, and have pfteh 
ledged. Such errors are not proper objects of punishment, 
for this reason, that the punishing of such errors tends not to 
prevent them, hut to produce them. The dread of an igno- 
minious death may stimulate sluggishness to exertion, may 
keep a traitor to his standard, may prevent a coward from 
running away, but it has no tendency to bring out those 
qualities which enable men to form prompt and judicious 
decisions in great emergencies. The best marksman may be 
expected to fail when the apple which is to he his mark is set 
on his child^s head. We cannot conceive any thing more 
likely to deprive an officer of his self-possession at the time 
when he most needs it than the knowledge that, if the judg- 
ment of his superiors should not agree with his, he will be 
executed mth every circumstance of shame. Queens, it has 
often been said, run far greater risk in childbed than private 

VOIi. VI. F 



womeBj merely "becaAise their medical alAendants are more 
anxioTis. The STirgeoii who attended Marie Lonise was alto- 
gether nniierved by his emotions. “ Compose yonrelf/^ said 
Bohap^e j imagine that yon are assisting a poor girl in 

the Banbourg St. Antoine.” This was surely a far wiser 
course than that, of the Eastern king in the Arabian Nights^ 
Entertainments^ who proclaimed that the physicians who 
failed to cnre his danghter shonld haYe their 
off. Bonaparte knew mankind well| and, as he acted towards 
this snrgeon, he acted towards his officers. ISFo sovereign was 
ever so ihdrdgent to mere , errors of judgment ; and it is 
certain that no sovereign ever had in his service so many 
military men fit for th^ 

Pitt acted a brave and honest part on this occasion. He 
ventured to pnt both his power and his popularity to hazard, 
and spoke manfuily for Byng, both in Parliament and in the 
royal presence. But the King was inexorable. The House 
of Commons, Su,” said Pitt, seems inclined to mercy.” 

Sir,” answered the Bong, you have taught me to look for 
the sense of my people in other places than the House of 
Commons,”^^^^^^ T^ more point than most of those 

which are recorded of George the Second, and though sar- 
castically meant, contains a high and just compliment to Pitt. 

The King disliked Pitj^ but absolutely hated Temple. The 
new Secretary of State, his Majesty said, had never read 
Vatel, and was tedious and pompous, but respectful. The 
First Lord of the Admiralty was grossly impertinent. Walpole 
tells one story, which, we fear, is much too good to be true. 
He assures us that Temple entertained his roy master with 
an elaborate parallel between Byng’s behaviour at Miiiorea., 
and his Majesty^s behavidur^ in which the ad- 

vantag-e was all on the side of the A 

This state of t^^ last. Early in April, Pitt 

and all his friends were turned out, and Newcastle was sum- 
moned to St. James’s. But the public discontent was not 
extinguished. It had subsided when Pitt was called to 
power. But it stiU glowed under the embers ; and it now 
burst at once into a flame. The stocks fell. The Common 
Council met. The freedom of the city was voted to Pitt. 
All the greatest corporate towns followed the example. For 
some weeks,” says Walpole, “ it rained gold boxes.” 

This was the turning point of Pitt’s life. It might have 

nature, treated so ungraciously by the Court, and supported 
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SO entlitisiastically by tbe people, would have eagerly taken 
the first opportunity of showing his power and gratifying his 
resentment; and an opportunity was not wanting. The 
members for many counties and large towns had been in- 
structed to vote for an inquiry into the circumstances which 
had produced the miscarriage of the preceding year. A 
motion for inquiry had been carried in the House of Com- 
mons, without opposition; and, a few days after Pitt’s dis- 
missal, the investigation commenced. Newcastle and his 
colleagues obtained a vote of acquittal ; but the minority 
was so strong that they could not venture to ask for a vote 
of approbation, as they had at first i^^ and it "was 

thought by some shrewd observers that, if Pitt had exerted 
himself to the utmost of his power, the inquiry might have 
ended in a censuie, if hot in an impeaohment<j^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ ^^ ^^^ 

Pitt showed bn this occasion a moderatibh and self-governT 
ment which was hot habitual to him. He had found by 
perience, that he could not stand alone. His eloquence and 
his popularity had done much, very much for him. Without 
rank, without fortune, without borough interest, hated by the 
King, hated by the aristocracy, he was a person of the first 
importance in the state. He had been suffered to form a 
ministry, and to pronounce sentence of exclusion on all his 
rivals, on the most powerful nobleman of the Whig party, on 
the ablest debater in the House of Commons. And he now 
found that he had gone too far. The English Constitution 
was not, indeed, without a popular element. But other ele- 
ments generally predominated. The confidence and admira- 
tion of the nation might make a statesman formidable at the 
head of an Opposition, might load him with fi?amed and 
glazed parchments and gold boxes, might possibly, under 
very peculiar circumstances, such as those of the preceding 
year, raise him for a time to power. But, constituted as 
Parliament then was, the favourite of the people could not 
depend on a majority in the people’s own house. The Duke 
of Newcastle, however contemptible in morals, manners, 
and understanding, was a dangerous enemy. His rank, his 
wealth, his unrivalled parliamentary interest, would alone 
have made him important. But this was not all. The Wliig 
aristocracy regarded him as their leader. His long possession 
of power had given him a kind of prescriptive right to 
possess it still. The House of Commons had been elected 
when he was at the head of affairs. The members for the 
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inmisterial fcorotiglis i nomiaated by him. The 

piibKc offices Ms creatm^s* 

Pitt desired power ; and he desired it, we really belieYe, 
from high aM generous motives. He was, in the strict sense 
of the word, a He had none of that philanthropy 

which the great ib:ene^ of his time preached to all 

the nations of Enrope. He loved England as an AtheMan 
loved the City of the Yiolet Grown,.as a^^ 

City of the Seven Kills . He saw his country insulted and 
defeated^ He saw the national spirit sinMng. Yet he knew 
what the resources of the empire, vigorously employed, could 
effect; and he felt that he was the man to employ them 
vigorously. My L he said to the Duke of DevonsMre, 

T am SUVA that I can save this country, and that nobody 
y.elsehan.^^'' ■■ 

Desiring, then, to be in power, and feeling that Ms abi- 
lities and the public confidence were not alone sufficient 
to keep him in power against the wishes of the Court and 
of the aristocracy, he began to think of a coalition with 
^.l^ewcastle.-;-. 

Newcastle was equally disposed to a reconciliation. He, 
too, had profited by his recent esperience. He had found 
that the Court and the aristocracy, though powerM, were not 
every tMng in the state, A strong oligarchical connexion, 
a great borough interest, ample patronage, and secret-service- 
money, might, in quiet times^ all that a Minister needed; 
but it was unsafe to trust whoUy to such support in time of 
war, of discontent, and of agitation. The composition of 
the House of Commons was not wholly aristocratical ; and, 
whatever be the composition of large deliberative assemblies, 
their spirit is always in some degree popular. Whezu there 
are free debates, eloquence must have admirers, and reason 
must make converts. there is a free press, the 

governors must live in constant awe of the opinions of the 
governed. 

Thus these two men, so unlike in character, so lately mortal 
enemies, were necessary to each other. Newcastle had fallen 
in November, for want of that public confidence wMch Pitt 
possessed, and of that Parliamentary support wMch Pitt was 
better qualified than any man of Ms time to give. Pitt had 
fallen in April, for want of that species of influence which 
Newcastle had passed his whole life in acquiring and hoard- 
ing. Neiiher of them had power enough to support himself. 
Each of them had power enough to overtam the other. Their 
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■union would be irresistible. Neither the Eing nor any party 
in the state would be able to stand against them. 

Under these circumstances, Pitt was not disposed to proceed 
to extremities against his predecessors in office. Something, 
however, was due to consistency j and something was neces- 
sary for the preservation of his populariiy. He did little ; 
but that little he did in such a manner as to produce great 
effect. He came down to the House in all the pomp of gout, 
his legs swathed in flannels, his arm dangling in a sling. He 
tept his seat through several fatiguing days, in spite of pain 
and languor. He uttered a few sharp and vehement sentences ; 
but dming -the greater paWi of the discuss language 

was unusually gent^ 

When, -the inquiry had terminated without a vote either of 
approbation or of censure, the great obstacle to a coalition 
was removed. Many obstacles, however, remained. The 
King was still rejoicing in his deliverance from the proud 
and aspiring Minister who had been forced on him by the 
cry of the nation. His Majesty’s iadignation was excited to 
the highest point when it appeared that Newcastle, who had, 
during thirty years, been loaded with marks of royal favour, 
and who had bound himself, by a solemn promise, never to 
coalesce with Pitt, was meditating a new perfidy. Of all the 
statesmen of that age. Pox had the largest share of royal 
favour. A coalition between Pox and Newcastle was the 
arrangement which the King wished to bring abput^ 
the Duke was too cunning to f^ 
speaker in Parliament, Pox Mght perhaps bc, on 
as useful -feo an administration as his great rival; but he 
was one of the most unpopular men in England. Then, 
again, Newcastle felt all that jealousy of Pox which, accord- 
ing to the proverb, generally exists between two of a trade. 
Pox would certainly intermeddle with that department which 
the Duke was most desirous to reserve entire to himself, the 
jobbing department. Pitt, on the other hand, was quite will- 
ing to leave the drudgery of corruption to any who might be 
incliaed to undertake it. 

During eleven weeks England remained without a, ministry ; 
and in the meantime Parliament was sitting, and a war was 
raging. The prejudices of the King, the haughtiness of Pitt, 
the jealousy, levity, and treachery of Newcastle, delayed -the 
settlement. Pitt inew the Duke too well to trust him with- 
out security. The Duke loved power too much to be inelined 
to give security. While they were haggling, the King was 
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IB Tam attempting to pr^ a final rupture between tliein^ 
or to form a GoTernment witbout them. At one time he 
applied to Lord honest and sensible man, but 

unpi^^ a&irs. Lord Waldgrare had the courage 

to accept the^ & soon fomd that no administra- 

tion formed by him had the smallest chance of standing a 
^ single/ week.:,; ^ ' ^ ' 

At length the King’s pertinacity yielded to necessity of 
the case. After exclaiming with great hitterness, and with 
some justice, against the TO be 

ashamed to talk about hherty whde they submitted to be the 
footmen of the Duke of ISfewcastle, Ms 
The influence of Leicester prevailed on Pitt to abate 

a httle, and but a little, of Ms Mgh demands ; and ail at 
once, out of the chaos in wMch parties had for some time 
been rising, fal^ separating, arose a government 

as strong at home as that of Pelham, as successfM abroad as 
that of Godplphin/ 

Newcastle took the ^ Pitt was Secretary of State, 

with the lead in the Ho^ Commons, and with the supreme 
direction of the war and of foreign affairs. Fox, the only 
man who could have given much annoyance to the new 
government, was silenced with the office of Paymaster, which, 
during the continuance of that war, was probably the most 
lucrative place in the whole Government* He was poor, and 
the situation was tempting ^ yet it cannot but seem extra- 
ordinary that a man who had played a first part in politics, 
and whose abilities had been found not unequal to that part, 
who had sat in the cabinet, who had led the House of Com- 
mons, who had been twice entrusted by the King with the 
office of forming a ministry, who was regarded as the rival of 
Pitt, and who at one time seemed likely to be a successful 
rival, should have consented, for the sake of emolument, to 
take a subordinate place and to give silent votes for all the 
measures of a government to the deliberations of which he 
was not summoned. 

The first acts of the new administration were characterized 
rather by vigour than by judgment. Expeditions were sent 
against different parts of the Fi^ench coast with little success. 
The small island of Aix was taken, Eochefort threatened, a 
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victories undoubtedly brilliant, and, as it was thought, not 
barren, raised to the highest point the fame of the minister 
to whom the conduct of the war had been entrusted. In July, 
1768, Louisburg fell. The whole island of Cape Breton was 
reduced. The fleet to which the Court of Yersailles had 
confided the defence of French America was destroyed. The 
captured standards were borne in triumph from Kensington 
Palace to the city, and were suspended in St. Paulas Church, 
amidst the roar of guns and kettle-drums, and the shouts of 
an immense multitude. Addresses of congratulation came 
in from all the great towns of England. Parliament met only 
to decree thanks and moiiun^ without one 

murmur, supplies more than double of those which had been 
given during the war of the Grand AlHance^ 

1769 opened with the con^ of Goree. Keit 
fell Guadaloupe ; then Ticonderoga ; then Niagara. The 
Toulon squadron was completely defeated by Boscawen off 
Cape Lagos. But the greatest exploit of the year was the 
achievement of Wolfe on the heights of Abraham. The news 
of his glorious death and of the fall of Quebec reached Lon- 
don in the very week in which the Houses met. All was joy 
and triumph. Envy and faction were forced to join in the 
general applause. Whigs and Tories vied with each other in 
extolling the genius and energy of Pitt. His colleagues were 
never talked of or thought of. The House of Commons, the 
nation, the colonies, our allies, our enemies, had their eyes 
fixed on him alone. 

Scarcely had Parliament voted a monument to Wplfe when 
another great event called for fresh rejoicings. ' The Brest 
. fleet, under the command of Conflans, had put out to sea. It 
was overtaken by an English squadron under Hawke. Con- 
flans attempted to take shelter close under the French coast. 
The shore was rooky : the night was black : the wind was 
furious ; the waves of the Bay of Biscay ran high. But Pitt 
had infused into every branch of the service a spirit which 
had long been unknown. No British seaman was disposed to 
err on the same side with Byng. The pilot told Hawke that 
the attack could not be made without the greatest danger. 
^^Tou have done your duty in remonstrating,” answered 
Hawke ; I will answer for everything. I command you to 
lay me alongside the French admiral,” Two French ships of 
the line struck. Four were destroyed. The rest hid them- 
selves in the rivers of Britanny. 

The year 1760 came; and stDl triumph followed triumph. 
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MoiitreajL was taken ; the whole provinoe of Ganada^ w sub- 
jngated 5 the Frenob. fleets tmderwent a sudcession of disasters 
m the seas of Etirope and America. 

In the hdeantniie conquests equalling in rapidity, and far 
surpassing in magr^^ those of Cortes and Pimrro, had 
been achieved in In the space of three years the 

English had founded a nughty enipire. The French had been 
defeated in every part of India. Chandemagore had surren- 
dered to Glive, Pondicherry to Coote. Bengal, 

Bahar^ Orissa, and the Camatic/^^^t^^ authority 
India Company was more absolute than that of Acbar or 
Anrungzeb 

On the Continent of Europe the odds were against England. 
We had but Gim iioqyortant 

was attacked, not only by France, but also by Russia and 
Austria. Yet even on the Continent the energy of Pitt tri- 
umphed over aU difficulties. Tehemently as hehad condemned 
the practice of subsidising foreign princes, he now carried that 
practice farther than Carteret himself would have ventured to 
do. The active and able Sovereign of Prussia received such 
pecuniary assistance as enabled him to maintain the conflict 
oh equal terms against his powerful enemies. On no subject 
had Pitt ever spoken with so much eloquence and ardour as 
on the naischiefs of the Hanoverian connexion. He now de- 
clared, not without much show of reason, that it would be 
unworthy of the English people to suffer their King to be 
deprived of his electoral dominions in an English quarrel. 
He assured his oountrjTnen that they should be no losers, and 
that he would conquer America for them ia Germany. By 
taking this Hhe he conciEa^^ King, and lost no part cf 
his iofluehce with the nation. In Parliament, such was the 
ascendency which his eloquence, his success, his high situa- 
tion, his pride, and his intrepidity had obtained for him, that 
he took liberties with the House of which there had been no 
example, and which have never since been imitated. Ho 


One unfortunate man made the attempt, and was so much 
disconcerted by the. scornful demeanour of the M 
he stammered, stopped, and sat down. Even the old Tory 
country gentlemen, to whom the veiy name of Hanover had 
been o^Dus, gave their hearty Ayes to subsidy after subsidy. 
In a Ively contemporary satire, much more lively indeed 

than ddicate, tMs renmrkaUe convers|.oii is not unhappily 
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' . No more they make a fiddle-faddle 

About a Hessiaa horse or saddle. 

No more of continental measures ; 

No more of wasting British treasures. 

TenmilEons, and a vote of credit, 

’Tis right. He can’t be wrong who did it.” 

The success of Pitt’s continental measures was such as 
might have beeu expected from their vigour. When he came 
into power, Hanover was in imminent danger ; and before he 
had been in office three months, the whole electorate was in 
the hands of Prance. But the face of affairs was speedily 
changed. The^^^^i^^ driven out. An army, part^ 

English, partly Hanoverian, pari}ly composed of soldiers fur- 
mshed by t^ petty princes of Germany^ xinder the 

coimnmd of Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick. The I^neh 
were beaten in 1 7S8 at Crevelt. In 1 769 they received a still 
more complete and humiliating defeat at Minden. 

In the meantime, the nation exhibited all the signs of 
wealth and prosperity. The merchants of London had never 
been more thriving. The importance of several great com- 
mercial and manufacturing towns, of Crlasgow in particular, 
dates from this period. The fine inscription on the monument 
of Lord Chatham in Guildhall records the general opinion of 
the citizens of London, that under his administration com^ 
merce had been Tuiited with and made to flourish by war.” 

It must be owned that these signs of prosperity were in 
some degree delusive. It must be owned that some of our 
conquests ivere rather splendid than useM. It must be 
owned that the expense of the war never entered into Pitt’s 
consideration. Perhaps it would be more correct to say that 
the cost of his victories increased the pleasure with which he 
contemplated -them. Unlike other men in his situation, he 
loved to exaggerate the sums which the nation was laying out 
under his direction. He was proud of the sacrifices and 
efforts which his eloquence and his success had induced his 
countrymen to make. The price at which he purchased 
faithful service and complete victory, though far smaller than 
that which his son, the most profhse and incapable of war 
ministers, paid for treacheiy, defeat, and shame> was long 
and- severely felt by the nation. 

Even as a war minister, Pitt is scarcely entitled to all the 
praise which his contemporaries lavished on Mm. We, per- 
haps from ignorance, cannot discern in Ms arrangements any 
appearance of profound or dexterous combination. Several 
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of Ms expeditioBSy particMarly thoso 'wMcli were sent to tlie 
coast of Francey were at once costly and absurd, Onr Lidian 
conqnests, tbongb they add to the splendour of the period 
dhrihg which he was at the head of affairs, were not planned 
by Moi. He had undoubtedly great energy, great deteriMna- 
tion, great means at his command. His temper was enter- 
prising V and, s he was, he had only to follow his 

temper. The wealth of a rich nation, the valour of a brave 
nation, were ready to support him in every attempt. 

In one respect, however, he deserved all the praise that he 
has ever received. The su^ arms was perhaps 

omug less to tee sMll of Ms dispositions than to the national 
resources and the national spirit. But that the national 
spirit rose to the emeigency, thMj the national resources were 
contributed with unexampled cheerfolhess, this was un- 
doubtedly his work. soul had set the whole 

kingdom on fire. It iiMame every soldier who dragged the 
cannon up the heights of and every sailor who boarded 

the French sMps among the rocks of Britanny. The Minis- 
ter, before he ha4 been long in had imparted to the 

commanders '^hom he employed Ms own impetuous, adven- 
turous, and defying character. They, like Mm, were disposed 
to risk every thing, to play double or quits to the last, to think 
nothing done while any thing remained undone, to fail rather 
than not to attempt. Forthe errors of rashness there might 
he indulgence. For over-caution, for faults like those of Lord 
George Sackville, there was no mercy. In other times, and 
against other enemies, tMs mode of warfare might have failed. 
But the state of the French government and of the French 
nation gave every advan^ to Pitt. The fops and intri- 
guers of Versailles were aippalled and bewildered by Ms vigour. 
A panic spread through all ranks of society. Our enemies 
soon considered it as a settled thing that they were always to 
be beaten. Thus victory begot victory ; till, at last, wherever 
the forces of the two nations met, they met with disdamfid 
confidence on one side, and with a craven fear on the others 

The situation wMch Pitt occupied at the close of the reign 
of George the Second was the most enviable ever occupied by 
any public man in English history. He had conciliated the 
King 5 he domineered over the House of Commons ; he was 
adoi^ by the people; he was admired by all Europe. He 
was the first Englishman of his time ; and he had made Eng- 
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with, scorn on coronets and garters. The nation was drank 
with joy and pride. The Parliainent was as quiet as it had 
been under Pelham. The old party distinctions were almost 
effaced $ nor was their place yet snpplied by distinctions of a 
still more important kind. A new generation of conntry 
squires and rectors had arisen who knew not the Stuarts. 
The Dissenters were tolerated ; the Catholics not cruelly per- 
secuted. The Church was drowsy and indulgent. The great 
civil and religious conflict which began at the Eeformation 
seemed to have terminated in universal repose. Whigs and 
Tories, Churchmen and Piiritans^ spoke with equal reverence 
of the constitutioh^ and^ with equal enthusiasm of ihe talents, 
virtues, and services of the Minister. 

A few years sufficed to change the whole aspect of affairs. 
A nation convulsed by faction, a throne assailed by tte fiercest 
invective, a House of Co3nmons hated and despised by the 
nation, England set against Scotland, Britain set against 
America, a rival legislature sitting beyond the Atlantic, Eng- 
lish blood shed by English bayonets, our armies capitulating, 
our conquests wrested from us, our enemies hastening to take 
vengeance for past humiliation, omr flag scarcely able to main- 
tain itself in our own seas, such was the spectacle which Pitt 
lived to see. But the history of this great revolution requires 
far more space than we can at present bestow. We leave the 
Great Commoner in the zenith of his glory. It is not impos- 
sible that we may take some olher opportunity of tracing Ms 
life to its melancholy, yet not inglorious close* 
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SIR JIMES MACKINTOSH. (Jult, 1885.) 

Sistory of the Beooluiion m Bnglcmd, in, 1688. Gom^nsmg a View of 
the Bdgn of his Accession to the Miterprise 

of tJw Pnmce of Orange, by the late Right Honourable Sir JiM 
Maobhitosh ; amd comphted to &w SeMeineni of tM O^ 

JEditor. To which is ^efUcedj a Notice of the lAfeyWriMngs, and 
Speeches of Sir JoMes Mackintosh. 4!to. liondon : 1834.* 

It is witib tmfei^ed^ that we Tentra-e to give our 

opinioBL of toe last work of Sto James Maciiatosli. We have 
yg in tried to perform what otight to be to a critic an easyahd 
habitual act. We have in vain tried to separate the book 
from toe writer, and to judge of it as if it bore some unknown 
liatoe. But it is to no purpose. AD. toe lines of that vene- 
mbie countenance are before us. All toe little peculiar ca- 
dences of that voice from which scholars and statesmen loved 
to receive toe lessons of a serene and benevolent wisdom are 
in Our ears. We wiU attempt to preserve strict impartiality. 
But we are not ashamed to own that we approach this relic of 
a virtuous and most accomplished man with feelings of re- 
spect and gratitude which may possibly pervert our judgment. 

It is hardly possible to avoid instituting a comparison 
between this work and another celebrated Fragment. Our 
readers will easily guess that we allude to Mr. Fox’s BKstoiy 
of James toe Second. The two books relate to toe same 

* In this wview, as it originally The editor is now dead ; and, wMIe 
stood, the editor of the History of the living, declared that he had been mpun- 
Bevolntion was attacked with an aspe- derstood, and that he had written in no 
rity which neither literary defects nor spirit of enmity to Sir James Maekin- 
speculative differences can justify, and tosh, for whom he professed the highest 
which ought to be reserved for offences respect 

agaiust the laws of morality and honour. Many passages have therefore been 
The reviewer was not actuated by any softened, and some wholly omitted. The 
feeling of personal malevolence: for severe censure passed on the literary 
when he wrote this paper in a distant execution of the Memoir and the Con- 
country, he did not know, or even guess, tinuation could not be retracted without 
whom he was assailing. His only mo- a violation of truth. But whatever <x)ukl 
tive was regard for the memory of an he construed into ah imputation on the 
eminent man whom he loved and hbh- moral character of the editor has been 
cured, and who appeared to, him to hayr . car^uBy expunged. 
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subject. Both, were posthumously published. Neither had 
received the last corrections. The authors belonged to the 
same political party, and held the same opinions concerning 
the merits and defects of the English constitution, and con- 
cerning most of the prominent characters and events in 
English history. Both had thought much on the principles 
of government ; yet they were not mere speculators. Both 
had ransacked the archives of rival kingdoms, and pored on 
folios which had mouldered for ages in deserted libraries ; 
yet they were not mere antiquaries. They had one eminent 
qualification for writing history : they had spoken history, 
acted history, lived history, 13ie turns of ppHtical fortune, 
the d}b and flow^^ o^^^^ the bidden meeh^sm 

by which parties are moved, all these things were the sub- 
jects of their constant and of their most familiar 

conversation. GiM th^ he owed part^^^^^O^ 

his success as a historian to the observations which he had 
made as an officer in the militia and as a member of the 
House of Commons. The remark is most just. We have 
not the smallest doubt that his campaign, though he never 
saw an enemy, and his parliamentary attendance, though he 
never made a speech, were of far more use to him than years 
of retirement and study would have been. If the time that 
he spent on parade and at mess iu Hampshire, or on the 
Treasury bench and at Brookes’s during the storms which 
overthrew Lord North and Lord Shelburne, had been passed 
in the Bodleian Library, he might have avoided some inac 
curacies; he might have enriched his notes with a greater 
number of references ; but he would never have produced so 
lively a picture of the court, the camp, and the senate-house. 
In this respect Mr. Fox and Sir James MacHutosh h 
advantages over almost every English historian who has 
written since the time of Burnet. Lord Lyttelton had in- 
deed the same advantages ; hut he w^ incapable of using 
them. Pedantry was so deeply fixed in Ms nature that the 
hustings, the Treasury, the Exchequer, the House of Com- 
mons, the House of Lords, left him the same dreaming 
schoolboy that they found him.. 

When we compare the two interesting works of wMch we 
have been speaking, we have little difficulty in giving the pre- 
ference to that of Sir James Mackintosh. Indeed the supe- 
riority of Mr. Fox to Sir James as an orator is hardly more 
clear than the superiority of Sir James to Mr. Fox as a Hs- 
torian. Mr. Fox with a pen in his hand, and Sir James on Ms 
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legs ill tHe H^ of Oommons, werey weiMniyeBeh out of Ms 

proper element* Tliey were men, it is truej of &r too mw 
judgment and ability to fail scandalously in any undertaking 
to wMch they br tbe whole power of their minds. The 
History of James Second will always keep its place in our 

libraries as a Taluable book ; and Sir James Mackmtosh suc- 
ceeded in yrfnnin and maintaining a high place among the 
parliamentary speakers of Ms time. Yet we could neyer read a 
page of Mr. Yox’s writing, we could never Msten for quarter 
of an horn the speaking of Sir James, without feeling 
that there was a constant effort, < a tug up a hill. iTatare, or 
habit W^hich had become nature, asserted its rights. Mr. 
Fox wrote debates. Sm James Mackmtosh spoke essays. * 
As far as mere diction was concerned, indeed^ Mr. Fox did 
his best to avoid thos^ feuhs wMdii^ 
ing is likely to ge^ He was so nervously apprehensive 
of shding into some eoEoquial incorrectness, of debasing his 
style by a mixture of parHamentary s^^ ran into 

the opposite error, and puiified his vocabulary with a scrupu- 
losity unknpiTO to any purist. Oicerohem AUobroga dm^^ 
He would hot allow Addison, BoLingbroke, or Middleton to be 
a sufficient authority for an expression. He declared that he 
would use no word which was not to be found in Dryden. In 
any other person we should have called this soKoitude mere 
foppeiy 5 and, in spite of all our admiration for Mr. Fox, we 
cannot but think that his extreme attention to the petty 
mceties of language was hardly worthy of so manly and so 
capacious an understandmg.^ There were purists of tMs kind 
at Eome ; and them^ & was censured by Horace, 

with that perfect good sense and good taste wMch 
f erize aU Ms writ^ There were pmists of t^ kind at the 
time of the revival of letters ; and the two greatest scholars 
of that time raised their voices, the one from within, the other 
from without the Alps, against a scrupulosity so unrea^sonable. 

Carent,” said Politian, quse scribunt istx vfribiis et vita, 
carent actu, carent effectu, carent mdole. . / Hisi liber 

ille prsesto sit ex quo quid excerpant, conigere Ma verba non 
possunt. . . . . . Horum semper igitur oratio tremula, vacil- 

lans, infirma Quseso ne ista superstitione te alliges* 

.... . Ht bene currere non potest qui pedem ponere studet 
in aiienis tantum vestigiis, ita nec bene scribere qui tanquam 
depraescriptononaudetegredi.^^— "Posthac/" exclaims Eras- 
mus> non Meebit episcopos appellare patres reverendos,* nee 
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irnsqnam faeiat Cicero. Quid autem ineptius quam, toto 
seculo Bovato, religione, imperiis, magistratibus, locormn vo- 
cabulis, sedificiis, cultu, moribus, non aliter audere loqui quam 
locutus est Cicero? Si reyivisceret ipse Cicero, rideret boc 
Giceronianoruni genus.” 

Wbile Mr. Fox wiBnowed and sifted Hs pbraseology with a 
care wMcb seems bardly consistent with, the simplicity and 
eleyation of his mind, and of which the effect really was to 
debase and enfeeble his style, he was little on his guard 
against those more serious improprieties of manner into which 
a great orator who undertakes to write history is in danger 
of falling. There is about the whole book a vehement, con- 
tentiohs, replying^ iJmost every argument is put in 

the form of an ^^^ m ah ejaculation, or a sarcasm. 

The writer seems to be addressing himself to some imaginary 
audience^ to be tearing in pieces a defence of the Stuarts which 
has just been pronounced by an imaginary Tory. Take, for 
example, his answer to Hume’s remarks on the execution of 
Sydney ; and substitute ^Hhe honourable gentleman” or ^Hhe 
noble Lord” for the name of Hume. The whole passage 
sounds like a powerful reply, thundered at tliree in the morn- 
ing from the Opposition Bench. While we read it, we can 
almost fancy that we see and hear the great English debater, 
such as he has been described to us by the few who can still 
remember the Westminster scrutiny and the Oczakow Nego- 
tiations, in the fuh p^^ of inspiration, foaming, scream- 
ing, choked by the rushing multitude of his words. 

It is true that the passage to which we have referred, and 
several other passages which we could point out, are admir- 
able, when considered merely as exhibitions of mental power. 
We at once recognise in them that consummate master of the 
whole art of intellectual gladiatorship, whose speeches, imper- 
fectly as they have been transmitted to us, should be studied 
day and night by every man who wishes to leam the science 
of logical defence. We find in several parts of the History of 
James the Second fine specimens of that which we conceive to 
have been the great characteristic of Demosthenes among the 
Greeks, and of Fox among the orators of England, reason 
penetrated, and, if we may venture on the expression, made 
red hot by passion. But this is not the kmd of excellence 
proper to history ^ and it is hardly too much to say that what- 
ever is strikingly good in Mr. Fox’s Fragment is out of place. 

With Sir James Mackintosh the case was reversed. His 
proper place was his library, a eii*cle of men of letters, or a 
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chair of He distin^shed 

Mmself MgbJy m But meverthdess 

^as not exactly the sphere for him* The effect of his most 
successful speeches was smaU when compared with the quan- 
^ of ahOity and learning which was expended on them. 
We cotild easily name men who, not possessing a tenth part 
of Ms intenectual powers, hardly ever addressed the House of 

Cominohs wiihoM producing a greater 

produced by his most splendid and elaborate orations^ Bus 
luminous and phnosophical disqtiisxtion on the Reform Bill 
was spoken to en^ benches. Those, indeed, 
wit to k^^ seats, picked up hints which, sfalfolly used, 

made the^ » 

caviare to the general.” And even those who listened to Sir 
James with pleasure and admiration could not but acknow- 
ledge that he rather lectured than debated. An artist who 
should waste cm a panorama, 0^^ on a transparency, 

the exquisite finishing wMch we admire in some of the small 
Butch ioteiior^ nob s^and.^ his ^powers more than 

this eminent man too often did^ His audience resembled the 
hoy in the^^^ ^ pushes away the lady’s 

gumeas with contempt, and insists on having the white money. 
They preferred the silver with which they were familiar, 
and which they were constantly pussing about from hand 
to hand, to the gold which they had never before seen, and 

with the v^ue of which they were unacquainted. 

It is much to he regretted, we think, that Sir James 
Mackintosh did not whoUy devote his later years to philoso- 
phy and Ments were not those which enable 

a speaker to produce with rapidity a series of striking but 
transitory impressions, and to excite the minds of five hundred 

gentlemen at midmght, without saying any thingihat any 

of them wm be^ a^^ His argu- 

ments were of a very different texture from those which are 
produced in Parliament at a nioment’s notice, which puzzle a 
plaiu man who, if he had them before htm^^ would 

soon detect their fallacy, and which the great debater who 
employs them forgets within half an hour, and never thinks 
of again. Whatever was valuable in the compositions of Sir 
James Mackintosh was the ripe fruit of study andof meditation. 
It was the same with Ms conversation. In Ms most familiar 
tajfc' there was no wildness, no inconsistency, no amusing 
nonsen^, no exaggeiration for the sake of momentary effect. 
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tiling was there ; and thing was in its place. His 

judgments on men, on sects, on books, had been often and 
carefully tested and weighed, and had then been committed, 
each to his proper receptacle, in the most capacious and 
accurately constructed memory that any human being eyer 
possessed. It would have been strange indeed if you had 
asked for any thing that was not to be found in that immense 
storehouse. The article which you required was not only 
there. It was ready. It was in its own proper compartment. 
Ill a moment it was brought down, unpacked, and displayed. 
If those who enjoyed the privilege— for a privilege indeed it 
was— of listening to Sir James Mackintosh, had been disposed 
to find some fault in his conversation, they perhaps 

have observed that he yielded too little to the impulse of the 
moment. He seemed to be recollecting, not creating. He 
never appeared to catch a sudden glimpse of a subject in a 
new light. You never saw his oj)i3iions in the making, still 
rude, still mconsistent, and requiring to be fashioned by 
thought and discussion. They came forth, like the pillars of 
that temple in which no sound of axes or hammers was heard, 
finished, rounded, and exactly suited to their places. What 
Mr. Charles Lamb has said, with much humour and some 
truth, of the conversation of Scotchmen in general, was cer- 
tainly true of this eminent S He did not find, but 

bring. . You could hot cry halves to any thing that turned up 
while you were in Ms companyv^ 

The intellectual and moral qualities which are most im- 
portant in a historian, he possessed in a very Mgh degree. 
He was singularly mild, calm, and nnpaiiiM in his judgmehts 
of men, and of parties. Almost all the distinguished writers 
who have treated of English history are advocates. Mr. 
Hallam and Sir James Mackintosh alone are entitled to be 
called judges. But the extreme austerity of Mir. Halkm 
takes away something from the ideasure of reading Ms learned^ 
eloquent, and judicious writings. He is a judge, hut a hang- 
ing judge, the Page or BuUer of the High Court of Literary 
Justice. His black cap is in constant requisition. In the 
long calendar of those whom he has tried, there is hardly 
one who has not, in spite of evidence to character and re- 
commendations to mercy, been sentenced and left for execu- 
tion. Sir James, perhaps, erred a, little on the other side. 
He liked a maiden assize, and came away with white gloves, 
after sittmg in judgment on hatches of the most notorious 
offenders. He had a quick eye for the redeeming parts of a 
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cMxacter, and a large toleration for tlxe, ntotaes of 
exposed to strong temptations. But tliis lemty 
from ignorance or neglect of moral distmctions. Tkougk he 
allowed perhaps too much weight to eTcry extenuating cir- 
cumstance that could be urged in fa,vom of the transgressor, 
L neTer disputed the authority of the law, nr showed his 
ingentaty by refining away its enactmente. On eveiy occa- 
sion he 4owed himself firm where principles were m question, 

but ftil of charity towards individuals. ; 

We have no hesitation m pronouncing this Fra^ent 
decidedly the best history now extant the rei^of 

the Second. It contains much new and curious irf^ 

Of ivMch excelleut use has been made. But we are not sme 

that the booh is not in some degree open to 

the idle citizen in the Spectator brought againsthas pudding ; 

« Mem. too many pluins, and no suet.” There w per:^ o 

much disquisition and too Httlen^^^ Vr 

the fault into which, judging from the 1^^ of Sir Ja^s^s 
mind, we should have thought him most hhely to fah. What 

we assuredly iid hot anticipate was, that the^i^ative woiM 

be better executed than the disquisitions. We expected to 

find, and we have found, many just delineations of character 

andmany digressions fnU of interest, such as the account of 

the order of Jesuits, and of the state of pnson ^isciplme m 

England a hundred and fifty years ago. We expected^ fiiid, 

and we have found, many reflections breathing the spmtof a 
calm andbenignant philosophy. But we did not we ex- 

nect to find that Sir James could tell a story as well as V 
or Hume. Yet such is the fact ; and if any person doubts it, 
we would advise him to read the account of the events which 
followed the issuing of Eng James’s declaration, the meetmg 

of the clergy, the violent scene at the privy oouncd, t^ 
mitrnent, tri^ and acquit^^ of the B^hops.^ , The mos^ 

superficial reader must be charmed, we thinh, by the 

of the narrative. But no person who is not acquainted with 

that vast mass of mtractahle materials of which the valuable 
aud interesting part has been extracted and condensed can 
ftdly appreciate the sldl of the writer. Here, and indeed 
throughout the book, we find many harsh and careless expres- 
sions which tfee author would probably have removed if he 
had lived to complete his work. But, in pite of these blem- 
i^es, we must say that we should find it difficult to point 
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file accuracy, and the judgment of Hallam, united to the 
vivacity and the colouring of Southey. A history of England, 
written throughout in this manner, would be the most fasci- 
nating book in the language. It would be more in request 
at the circulating libraries than the last novel. 

Sir James was not, we think, gifted with poetical imagina- 
tion. But that lower kind of imagination which is necessary 
to the historian he had in large measure. It is not the busi- 
ness of the historian to create new worlds and to people them 
with new races of beings. He is to Homer and Shakspeare, 
to Dante and Milton, what Hollekens waste Oanova, or Law- 
rence to Michael An The object of the historian's imita- 
tion is hot within hm; it is fthnished from^^^ w It is 

not a vision of bea grandeur discernible only by the 

eye of his own mindj but a real model which he did not mafe^ 
and which he cannot alter. Yet his is not a mere mechanical 
imitation. The triumph of his skill is to select such parts as 
may produce the effect of the whole, to bring out strongly all 
the characteristic features, and to throw the lig'ht and shade 
in such a manner as may heighten the effect. This sldH, as 
far as we can judge from the unfinished work now before us. 
Sir James Mackintosh possessed in an eminent degree. 

The style of this Fragment is weighty, manly, and unaf- 
fected. There are, as we have said, some expressions which 
seem to us harsh, and some which we think inaccurate. These 
would probably have been corrected, if Sir James had lived to 
superintend the publication. We ought to add that the prin- 
ter has by no means done his duty. One misprint 
cular is so serious as to require notice. Sir Jatnes Mackintosh 
has paid a high and just tribute to the geiaius, the integrity, 
and the courage of a good and great man, a distinguished 
ornament of English literature, a fearless champion of Eng- 
lish liberty, Thomas Burnet, Master of the Oharter-House^^ 
and author of that most eloquent and imaginative work, 
the Tellmris Theoria Sa^ra. Wherever the name of this cele- 
brated man occurs, it is printed ^^Bennet,” both in the text 
and in the index. This cannot be mere negligence. It is 
plain that Thomas Burnet and his writings were never heard 
of by the gentleman who has been employed to edite this 
volume, and who, not content with deforming Sir James 
Mackintosh’s text by such blunders, has prefixed to it a bad 
Memoir^ has appended to it a bad Continuation, and has thus 
succeeded in expanding the volume into one of the thickest, 
and debasing it into one of the worst that we ever saw. Never 
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did we fall in with so admirable an illustratioii of the old 
Greek proverb, which tehs half is sometimes more 

than the whole. Never did we see a case in which the in- , 
crease of the bulk was so evidently a diminution of the valne. 

Why snch an arti^^^ fine a Torso, 

we cannot pretend to conjectnre. We read that, when the 
Gonsnl Mhmmins, after the taking of Corinth, was preparing 
to send to Borne some works of the greatest Grecian scnlptors, 
he told the packers that if they broke his Venus or Ms Apollo, 
he would force them to restore the limbs which should be 
w^ing. A head by a hewer of mile-stones joined to a 
bosom by Praxiteles would not surprise or shook us mor f 

this supplement. 

The l^^ is worth readmg ; for it 

contains many extracts from the compositions of Sir James 
Mackintosh. But w'hen^ from what the biographer 

has done with his scissors to what he has done with his pen, 
we can find nothing to praise in his work. Whatever may 
have been the intention with which h^ wrote, the tendency of 
his narrative is to convey the impression that Sir James 
Mackintosh, from interested motives, abandoned the doctrines ' 
of the Yindicioe QalUcce. Had such charges appeared in their 
natural place, we should leave them to their natural fiite. 

We would not stoop to defend Sir James Mackintosh from the 
attacks of fourth-rate magazines and pothouse newspapers. 

But here Hs own fame is turned against him. A book of 
which not one copy would ever have been bought but for 
his name in the titlepage is made the veMcle of the im- 
putation. Under such circumstances we cannot help ex- 
claiming, in the words of one of the most anodable of Homer’s 
■■■heroes,^...,;^'-^''''' 

M.P7fffafT0m’ird(riyyapi7ri&raTOft€iXt)(pestvat 

Zwoc mv* vvy 3’ aS Samroc ^at Molpa 

We have no difiSlculty in admitting that, during the or 
twelve years which followed the appearance of the Vindicim, 
Gallicm, the opinions of Sir James Mackintosh underwent 
some change. But did tMs change pass on him alone? Was ^ 

it not common ? Was it not almost universal? Was there ^ 

one honest friend of Kberigr in Europe or in America whose 
ardour had not been damped, who^e faith in the Mgh des- 
tinies of mankind had not been shaken ? Was there one ob- 
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general, appeared in exactly the same light on the day T^ hen 
the Bastile fell, and on the day when the Girondists were 
dragged to the scaffold, the day when the Directory shipped 
off their principal opponents for Guiana, or the day when the 
LegislatiYC Body was driven from its hall at the point of the 
bayonet ? We do not speak of light-minded and enthnsiastic 
people, of wits like Sheridan, or poets like Alfieri ; but of the 
most virtuous and intelligent practical statesmen, and of the 
deepest, the calmest, the most impartial political speculators 
of that time. What was the language and conduct of Lord 
Spencer, of Lord Fitzwillaam, of Mr. Grattan ? What is the 
tone of M. Dumont -s Memoirs, written just at the close of 
the eighteenth century ? What Tory could have spoken with 
greater disgust and contempt of the French Revolution and 
its authors ? Nay, this vmter^ repubHcan, and the most up- 
right and zealous of republicans, has gone so far as to say that 
Mr. Burke’s work on the Revolution had saved Europe. The 
name of M. Dumont naturally suggests that of Mr. Bentham. 
He, we presume, was not ratting for a place ; and what lan- 
guage did he hold at that time ? Look at his little treatise 
entitled NojpMmes In that treatise he says, that 

the a/trooities of the Revolution were the natural consequences 
of the absurd principles on which it was commenced ; that, 
while the chiefs of the constituent assembly gloried in the 
thought that they were pulling down aristocracy, they never 
saw that their doctrines tended to produce an evil a hundred 
times more formidable, anarchy ; that the theory laid down in 
the Declaration of the Rights of Man had, in a great measure, 
produced the crimes of the Reign of Terror ; that none but ah 
eyewitness could imagine the horrors of a state of society in 
which comments on that Declaration were put forth by men 
with no food in their beUies, with rags on their backs, and 
pikes in their hands. He praises the English Parliament for 
the dislike which it has always shown to abstract reasonings^ 
and to the affirming of general principles. In M. Dumont’s 
preface to the Treatise on the Principles of Legislation, a pre- 
face written under the eye of Mr. Bentham, and published with 
his sanction, are the following still more remarkable expres- 
sions : M. Bentham est bien loin d’attacher une preference 
exclusive k aucune forme de gouvernement. H pense que la 
meilleure constitution pour un peuple est celle a laquelle il est 

accoutume Le vice fondamental des theories sm* les 

constitutions politiques, c’est de commencer par attaquer celles 
qui existent, et d’exeiter tout au moins des inquietudes et des 
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jaioitsies de pouyoir. Une telle disposition n’est pomt 
favorable an perfectionneinent des lois. La senle epoqne ou 
Ton ptiisse entreprendre avec siicces des grandes reformes de 
legislation^' est celle on les passions pnbliqnes sont calines, et 
oii le gonvernenient joTiit de la stability la pins grande. 
L^objet de M. Bentbanij en cbercbant dans le vice des lois la 
cause de la plupait des maux, a ete constamment d’eloigner le 
plus grand de tons, le bouleversement de rautorite^j les revo- 
lufcioM de propriete et de pouvoir.’^ 

^ frame of mind bad tbe excesses of tbe 

IVencb Revolution brought tbe most iRTistrions reformers of 
that time. And vdiy is one person to be singled out 
amor^ millions, and arraigned before posteri^ as a traitor 
to bis Opinions^ only because eveiits produced on bim tbe 
effect wbicb they produced on a wbole generation ? People 
wbo, like Mr Brotbers in tbe last generationy and Mr. Perce- 
val in this, bave been favoured^ w from beaven, 

may be quite independent of tbe vulgar sources of Imow- 
ledge. But sucb poor creatures as Mackintosb, Dumont, and 
Bentbam, bad notbing but observation and reason to guide 
tbem; and tbey obeyed tbe guidance of observation and of 
reason. How is it in physics ? A traveller falls in with a 
berry which be has never Wore seen. He tastes it, and finds 
it sweet and refresHng. He praises it, and resolves to intro- 
duce it into Ms own countiy. But in a few minutes be is 
taken violently sick 5 be is convulsed; be is at tbe point of 
death. He of course changes bis opinion, pronounces this 
delicious food a poison, blames bis own folly in tasting it, 
and cautions Ms friends against it. After a long and violent 
struggle be recovers, and finds himself much exhausted by bis 
sufferings, but free from some cbronic complaints which bad 
been the torment of bis life. He then changes bis opinion 
again, and pronounces this Wit a very powerM remedy, 
wHcb ought to be employed only in extreme cases and with 
great caution, but wMcb ought not to be absolutely excluded 
from tbe Pharmacopoeia. And would it not be tbe height 
of absurdity to call sucb a man fickle and inconsistent, 
because be bad repeatedly altered bis judgment ? If be bad 
not altered bis judgment, would be have been a rational 
bemgf It was exactly tbe same with tbe Prencb Revolution. 
That event was a new pbsenomenon in politics, Hothing 
that bad gone before enabled any person to judge with cer- 
tainty of the course wbW >ff^s might take. At first tbe 
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rejoiced. Then came commotion, proscription, confiscation, 
bankruptcy, the assignats, the ma x imum, civil war, foreign 
war, revolutionary tribunals, giiiUotinades, noyades, fusil- 
lades, Yet a little while, and a military despotism rose out 
of the confusion, and menaced the independence of every 
state in Europe. And yet again a little while, and the old 
djmasty returned, followed by a tram of emigrants eager to 
restore the old abuses. We have now, we think, the whole 
before us. We should therefore be justly accused of levity 
or insincerity if our language coneeming those events were 
constantly changing. It is our deliberate opinion that the 
i^nch Eevolutio^ spite of all its crimes and follies, was 
a great blessing to mankind. But it was not ^^ o 
but inevitable, that those who had only seen the first act 
should be ignorant of the catastrophe, and should be alters 
nately elated and depressed as the plot want on disclosing 
itself to them. A man who had held exactly the same 
opinion about the Revolution in 1789, in 1794, in 1804, in 
1814, and in 1834, would have been either a divinely inspired 
prophet, or an obstinate fool. Mackintosh was neither. He 
was simply a wise and good man y and the change which 
passed on his mind was a change which passed on the mind 
of almost every wise and good man in Europe. In fact, few 
of his contemporaries changed so little. The rare mode- 
ration and calmness of his temper preserved him alike from 
extravagant elation and from extravagant despondency. He 
was never a Jacobin. He was never an imtijacobm^ His 
mind oscillated undoubtedly ; but the extreme points of the 
oscillation were not very remote. Herein he differed greatly 
from some persons of distinguished talents who entered into 
fife at nearly the same time with him. Such persons we have 
seen rushiug from one wild extreme to another, out-Paining 
Paine, out-Oastlereaghing Castlereagh, Pantisocratists, 
TJltra-Tories, heretics, persecutors^ breaking the old l&WB 
against sedition, calling for new and sharper laws against 
sedition, writing democratic dramas, writing Laureate odes, 
panegyrising Marten, panegyrising Laud, consistent in no- 
thing but an intolerance which in any person would be cen- 
surable, but which is altogether unpardonable in men who^ 
by their own confession, have had such ample experience of 
their own fallibility. We readily concede to some of these 
persons the praise of eloquence and poetical invention j nor 
are we by any means disposed; even where they have been 
gainers by their conversion, to question their sincerity. It 
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would be most imcandid to attribute to sordid motives ac- 
tioiis wtieb admit of a less discreditable explanation. We 
tbinb tbat tbe eonduot of tbese persons has been precisely 
what was to be expected from men who were gifted with 
strong imaginafe quick sensibility, but who were 

neither acctirate observers nor logical reasoners. It was 
natural that such men should see in the victory of the thfrd 
estate of France the dawn of a new Saturnian age. It was 
natural that the rage of their disappointment should be pro- 
portioned, to to extravagance of their hopes. Though the 
direction of their passions was altered, the violence of those 
passions was the same* The force of the rebound was pro- 
portioned to the force of the original impulse. The pendu- 
lum swting furiously to the left, because it had been drawn 
too fer to the right. 

We own that nothing gives us so high an idea of the judg- 
ment and temper of Sir James Mackintosh as the manner iii 
which he shaped his course through those times. Exposed 
successively to t^^ infections, he took both in their 

veiy mMest fbr^ of his mind was such 

that neither of the diseases which wrought such havoc all 
round him could in any serious degree, or for any great length 
of time, derange his intellectual health. He, like every 
honest and enlightened man in Europe, saw with delight the 
great awakening of the French nation. Yet he never, hi the 
season of his warmest enthusiasm, proclaimed doctrines in- 
consistent with the safety of property and the just authority 
of governments. He, like almost every other honest and 
enlightened man, was discouraged and perplexed by the ter- 
rible events which followed. Yet he never in the most gloomj^ 
times abandoned the cause of peace, of liberty, and of tole- 
ration. In that great convulsion which overset almost every 
other understandingj he was indeed so much shaken that he 
leaned sometimes in one direction and sometimes in the 
other ; but he never lost his balance- The opinions in which 
he at last reposed, and to which, in sj)ite of strong temp- 
tations, he adhered with a firm, a dismterested, an 
fideliiy, were a just mean between those which he had de- 
fended with youthful ardour and with more than manly 
prowess against Mr, Burke, and those to which he had 
inclined during the darkest and saddest years in the history 
of modern Europe. We are much mistaken if this be the 
picture either of a weak or of. a dishonest mind. 
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iu his later years is written in the annals of his country. 
Those annals wiU sufficiently refute what the Editor has yen- 
tured to assert in the very advertisement to this work, “ Sir 
James Mackintosh,” says he, was avowedly and emphatically 
a Whig of the Eevolution : and since the agitation of religious 
liberty and parliamentary reform became a national movement, 
the great transaction of 1688 has been more dispassionately, 
more correctly, and less highly estimated.” If these words 
mean anything, they must mean that the opinions of Sir 
James Mackintosh concerning religious liberty and parlia- 
mentary reform^^^w^ farther than those of the authors of 
tlie 5 in olher words, that Sir James Mackintosh 

opposed Gatholic Emancipation, the old 

constitution of the House of Commons. The allegation is 
confuted by twenty vohmies of Parliamentary Debates, n^ by 
innumerable passages in the very Fragment which this writer 
has defaced. We will venture to say that Sir James Mackia- 
tosh often did more for religious liberty and for parliamentary 
reform in a quarter of an hour than most of those zealots who 
are in the habit of depreciating him have done or will do in 
the whole course of their lives. 

Hothing in the Memoir or in the Continuation of the His- 
tory has struck us so much as the contempt with which the 
writer thills fit to speak of all things that were done before 
the coming in of the very last fashions in politics. We think 
that we have sometimes observed a leaning towards the same 
fault in writers of a naueh higher order of ^ We will 

therefore take this opportoniiy of making a few remarks on 
an error which is, we fear, becoming common, and which ap- 
pears to us not only absurd, but as pernicious as almost any 
error concerning the transactions of a past age can possibly be. 

We shall not, we hope, be suspected of a bigoted attach- 
ment to the doctrines and practices of past generations, 0ur 
creed is that the science of government is an experimental 
science, and that, like all other experimental scienoes, it is 
generally in a state of progression. Ho man is so obstinate 
an admirer of the old times as to deny that medicine, surgery, 
botany, chemistry, engineering, navigation, are better under- 
stood now than in any former age. We conceive that it is 
the same with political science. Like those physical sciences 
which we have mentioned, it has always been working itself 
clearer and clearer, and depositing impurity after impurity. 
There was a time when the most powerful of human intellects 
were deluded by. the gibberish of the astrologer and the 
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alcli6Biist ; and just so tliere was a time when the inost en- 

Eghtened and virtiions statesmen thought it the first duty of 

a government to persecute heretics, to found monasteries, to 

make war on Saracens, But time advances ; facts accumu- ^ 

late ; douhts arise. Faint glimpses of truth begin to appear, 

and shine more and more unto the perfect day. The highest 

inteUectSy 1 ^ the tops of mountains, are the first io catch 

and to reflect the dawn. They are bright, while the level ^ 

below is stiH in darimess. But soon the light which at first 

illuminated only the lofl^ 

and penetrates to the de^^ Fhst come hints, tlm^ 

fra^ents of systems, then defective systems, then complete 
and harmonious systems. The sound opinion, held for a time 
bjr one bcM speculator, becomes the opinion of a small mi- 
norify, of a stroiig minority> of a majority of mankind. T^ 
the great progress goes on, tiE schoofooys laugh at the jargon 
which imposed on Bacon, till country rectors condemn the 
iUfoeralhy and irtoforauce of Sh 

Seeing these things, seeing that, by the confession of the 
most obstinate enemies of to our race has hitherto 

been almost constantly advancing in knowledge, and not see- 
ing any reason to believe that, precisely at the point of time 
at wMoh we came to change took place in the ^ 

faculties of the human mind^ or in the mode of discovering 
truth, we are reformers; we are on the side of progress. 

From the great advances which European society has made, 
during the last four centuries, m species of knowledge, 
we infer, not that there is no more room for improvement, but 
that, in every science which deserves the name, immense to- 
provemehts may be confidently espected. 

But the very considerations which lead us to look forward 
with sanguine hope to the future prevent us from looking 
back with contempt on the past. We do not flatter ourselves 
with the notion that we have attained perfection, and that no 
more truth remains to be found. We believe that we are 
wiser than our ancestors. We beHeve also, that our 
will be wiser than we. It would be gross injustice in oim 
gmndohildren to talk of us with contemj)t, merely because 
they may have surpassed us : to call Watt a fool, because me- 
chaoxical powers may be discovered which may supersede the 
use of steam 5 to deride the efforts which have been made in 
our time to improve the discipline of prisons, and to enlighten 
the minds of the poor, because future philanthropists may 
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opticon, and better places of education tbaa Mr. Lancaster’s 
Scbools. As w would baTe our descendants judge us, so 
ougbt we to judge our fatliei:^. In order to form a correct 
estimate of their merits, we ought to place ourselves in their 
situation, to put out of our minds, for a time, aU that know- 
ledge which they, however eager in the pursuit of truth, could 
not have, and wMch we, however negligent we may have been, 
could not help having. It was hot merely difficiilt, but abso- 
lutely impossible, for the best and gimtest of men, two htm- 
dred years ago, to be wlmt a very commonplace person in our 
days may easily be, and indeed must necessarily be. Built 
is tod much t^^ of mankind, after having 

been revded % the dunce of their own generation for going 
too far, should be reviled by^ the next genera- 

tion for not going far enough. 

to absurd extremes. On one side 

is the bigot ^^^^W pleads the wisdom of our ancestors as a 
reason for not doing what they in our place would be the first 
to do ; who opposes the Eeform Bill because Lord Somers did 
not see the necessity of Parliamentary Eeform ; who would 
have opposed the Eevolution because Eidley and Cranmer 
professed boundless submission to the royal prei'ogativej and 
who would have opposed the Eeformation because the Pitz- 
walters and Mareschals, whose seals are set to the Great 
Charter, were devoted adherents to the Chxireh of Borne. On 
the other side is the sciolist who speaks with scorn of the 
Great Charter, because it did net reform the Church j of the 
Eefoimationj, because it did not Kmit^^t^ prerogative ; and of 
the Eevolution, because it did not purify the House of Com- 
mons. The former of these errors we have often combated, 
and shall always be ready to combat. The latter, though ra- 
pidly spreading, hasnot yet, we think, come under our notice* 
The former error bears directly on practical questions, and 
obstructs useful reforms. It may, therefore, seem to be, and 
probably is, the more mischievous of the two. But the latter 
is equally absurd 5 it is at least equally symptomatic of a 
shaUow understanding and an unamiable temper : and, if it 
should ever become general, it will, we are satisfi^ed, produce 
very prejudicial effects. Its tendency is to deprive the* bene- 
factors of mankmd of their honest fame, and to put the best 
and the worst men of past times on the same level. The 
author of a great reformation is almost always unpopular in 
his own age. He generally passes his life in disquiet and 
danger. It is therefore for the interest of the human race 
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that tbe memoxy of sucli laen sliotild be bad in reYerence, and 
tbat tbey sbonld be supported against the scorn and hatred of 
fcbeir eontemporaries by the hope of leaying a great and im- 
perisbabla name. To go on the forlorn hope Of trutb is a 
service of peril# Who vdll undertake it, if it be not also a 
service of bononr 9 It is easy enough, after tbe ramparts are 
carried, to find men to plant the flag on the highest tower. 
The difficulty is to find men who are ready to go first into the 
breach ; and it would be bad poHey indeed^^^ t^^^ insult their 
remains because they fell in the breach, and did not live to 
penetrate to the citadeh^^^ ^ * 

How here we have a hoot which is by no means a favour- 
able specimen of the English literature of the nineteenth 
century, a book indicating neither extensive to nor 

great powers of reasoning. And, if we were to judg^ by the 
pity with which the writer speaks of the great statesmen and 
philosophers of a former age, we should guess that he was the 
author of the most original and important inventions in poli- 
tical science. Yet not so : for ^ 2 ^^ to make dis- 

coveries are generally disposed to make allowances. Men who 
are eagerly pressing forward in pursuit of truth are grateful 
to every one who has cleared an inch of the way for them. It 
is, for the most pari, the man who has just capacity enough 
to pick up and repeat the commonplaces which are fashion- 
able in his own time who looks with disdain on the very in- 
tellects to which it is owing that those commonplaces are not 
still considered as startling paradoxes or damnable heresies. 
This writer is just the man who, if he had lived in the seven- 
teenth eentuiy, would have devoutly believed thri the Papists 
burned London, who would have swallowed the whole of 
Oates’s story about, the forty thousand soldiers, disguised as 
pilgrims, who were to meet in Gallicia, and sail thence to 
invade England, who would have carried a Protestant flail 
under his coat, and who would have been angry if the story 
of the warming-pan had been questioned. It is quite natural 
that such a man should speak with contempt of the great 
reformers of that time, because they did not know some 
th^ would have known bxit for the salu- 

tary effects of their exertions. The men to whom we owe it 
that we have a House of Commons are sneered at because 
they did not suffer the debates of the House to be published* 
The authors of tifie Toleration Act are treated as bigots, be- 
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slionlders of its fatter, cry out, How mncli taller I am than 
Papa!^^ • 

This gentleman can never want paatter for pride, if he finds 
it so easily. He may boast of an indisputable superiority to 
all the greatest men of all past ages. He can read and write : 
Homer probably did not inow a letter. He has been taught 
that the earth goes round the sun : .Archimedes held that the 
sun went round the earth. He is aware that there is a place 
called New Holland : Columbus and Gama went to their 
graves in ignorance of the fact. He has heard of the Geor- 
gium Sidus ; Newton was ignorant of the existence of such a 
planeti^^^^ with the use of gunpowder : Han^- 

xiibal and Gses^ won their victories with sword and spear. 
We submit, however, that this is not the way in which men 
are to be estimated. We submit that a wood^ 
day would not be justffied in calling Gal^^ and Napier block- 
heads, because they never heard of the differential calculus. 
We submit that Gaxton’s press in Westminster Ahhey, rude 
as it is, ought to be looked at with quite as much respect 
as the best constructed machinery that ever, in our time, 
impressed the clearest type on the finest paper. Syden- 
ham first discovered that the cool regimen succeeded best 
in cases of small-pox. By this discovery he saved the lives 
of hundreds of thousands ; and we venerate his memory 
for it, though he never heard of inoculation. Lady Mary 
Montague brought inoculation into use 5 and we respect her 
for it, though she never heard of vaccination.^ 
troduced vaccination ; we admire it, and we shall 

. continue to adinire him^ it, although some stall safer and 
more agreeable preservative should be discovered. It is ikm 
that we ought to judge of tbe events and the men of other 
times. They were behind us. It could not be otherwise. 
But the question wilh respect to them is not where they were, 
but which way they were going. Were their faces set in the 
right or in the wrong direction ? Were they in the front or 
in the rear of their generation ? Did they exert themselves 
to help onward the great movement of the human race, or to 
stop it ? This is not charity, but simple justice and common 
sense. It is the fundamental law of the world in which we 
live that truth shaU grow, first the blade, then the ear, after 
that the full corn in the ear. A. person who eomplains of the 
men of 1688 for not having been men of 1835 might just as 
well complain of a projectile for describing a parabola, or of 
qxiicksilver for being heavier than water.^ 
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Tffndoubte ouglit to look at ancient transactions by 
the hght of modern Imowledge. Undoubtedly it is among the 
first dnties of to point out the fanlts of the eminent 

men of former generati^^ There are no errors which are so 
lilfoly to be db into precedent, and therefore none 
it is so necessary to expose, ^ as the errors of persons 
a jnst title to the gratitude and admiration of posterity*^^ 
politics, as in religion, there are devotees who show their re- 
Terence for a departed saint by converting his tomb into a 
sanctuary for crime. Receptacles of wickedness are snffere 
to remain undisturbed the neighbourhood of the church 
which glories in the relics of some martyred apostle. Because 
he was merciful, security to assassins. Because 
he was chasfe, the preciifot of his tenip^ 
stews. Brmleges of an e<pally absurd kin^^^ been, set up 
against the jurisdiction of political philosophy. Tile abuses 
cluster thick round every glorious event, round every vene- 
rable name } and this evil assuredly balls for vigorous measures 
of literary police. But the proper course is to abate the 
nuisance without defacing the shrine, to drive out the gangs 
of thieves and prostitutes without doing foul and cowardly 
wrong to the ashes of the illustrious dead. 

In this respect, two historians of our own time may be 
proposed as models, Sir James Mackintosh and Mr. M5U. 
Dififering in most things, in this they closely resemble each 
other. Sir James is lenient. Mr. Mill is severe. But neither 
of them ever omits, in the apportioning of praise and of 
censure, to make ample allowance for the state of poli- 
tical science and poKtieal morahty in In the 

work before us, Sir James Mackintosh speaks with just re- 
spect of tW Whigs of the Eevolutfo^ he never fails to 

condemn the conduct of that party towards the members of 
the Church of Eome. His doctrines are the liberal and be- 
nevolent doctrines of the nineteenth century. Bui he never 
forgets that the men whom he is describing were men of the 
seventeenth century, 

IVom Mr. Mill this indulgence, or, to speak more properly, 
this justice, was less to be expected. That gentleman, in 
some of Ms works, appears to consider politics not as an 
experimental, and therefore a progressive science, but as a 
science of wMch all the difficulties may be resolved by 
short synth^ical arguments drawn from truths of the most 
vulgar notoriety. Were tMs opinion well founded, tlie people 
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those of another generation. But though Mr. Millg in some 
of his Essays, has been thus misled^ as we conceiye, by a 
fondness for neat and precise forms of demonstration, it 
would be gross injustice not to admit that, in his History, 
he has employed a yery different method of inyestigation with 
eminent ability and success. We no writer who takes 

so much pleasure in the truly useful, noble, and philosophical 
employment of tracing the progress of sound opinions from 
their embi^o state to their full maturity. He eagerly culls 
from old despatches and minutes eyery expression in which 
he can discern the imperfect germ of any great truth which 
has since been fully deyeloped,^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
praise on these who, though far from coming up to his stan- 
dard of perfection, yet rose in a small de^ee above the com- 
mon leyel of their contemporaries. It is thus that the annals 
of past times ought to be written. It is thus, especially, that 
the annals of our own country ought to be written. 

The history of England is emphatically the history of pro- 
gress. It is the history of a constant movement of the pub- 
lic mind, of a constant change in the institutions of a great 
society. We see that society, at the beginning of the twelfth 
century, in a state more miserable than the state in which 
the most degraded nations of the East now are. We see it 
subjected to the tyram of a handfal of armed foreigners. 
We see a strong distinction of caste separating the victorious 
Herman from the vanquished Saxon. We see the great body 
of the population in a state of personal slavery. We see the 
most debasing and cruel superstition exercising boundless 
dominion over the most elevated and benevolent minds. We 
see the multitude sunk in brutal ignorance, and the studious 
few engaged in acquiring what did not deserve the name of 
knowledge. In the course of seven centuries the wretched 
and de^aded race have become the greatest and most highly 
civilised peoplp that ever the world saw, have spread ^eir 
dominion over every quarter of the globe, have scatteiied the 
seeds of mighty empires and republics over vast continents 
of which no dim intimation had ever reached Ptolemy or 
Strabo, have created a maritime power which would annihi- 
late in a quarter of an hohr the navies of Tyre, Athens, 
Carthage, Venice, and Genoa together, have carried the 
science of healing, the means of locomotion and correspon- 
dence, every mechanical art, every manufacture, every thing 
that promotes the convenience uf life, to a perfection which 
our ancestors would have thought magical, have produced a 
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H+^Tfltaire wMch may boast of works not inferior to tlie 

Gto«e h»^ taTieathed to™ 

4 HAla %8 wMet regnla,te the motions of the heairenly^todies, 

iam apMulatei ^ eiipiisite sdjtaty cm tlw 
STh^ toma, b.™ bemi the of to 

our own island, inere is ^ tTa hr we 

nf emsaders monks, schoolmen, astrologers serfs, outlaws, 

omf^^Sd jM^oph^SescCl of 

■mnnc? the extinction of personal slavery, the separation fro 

the See of Eomej the Petition of Corpus 

-to B^ohxHon, the estabhshmen^^ of the bbe^.of ^- 

He^^d linting, the abolition of religious aisabihfaes, the 
S rf the reFesentative system, ah these seem to us to 
be the successive stages of one great ^o^olution nor ^n 
we folly comprehend any one of l^se “ 0 “orable evente 
•unless we look at it in connexion with those ^ch preceded, 

S with thosewHchfoUowedit. Each of those gre^ ^d 

eter-memorable struggles, Saxon agamst hToman, 
alSiSt Lord, Protesteit against Papist, Soundhead agamst 
SaHi!^Dissenter against Churchman, Manchester agamst 
Old Sarum, was, in its own order and season, a^ sfrugg e, on 

tiie result of wMch were staked thu detest 

human race; and every man m the 

his time, diviM our country, distmguished hiiMelf on the 
right side, is entitled to onr gratitude and ■ 

^te4r the editor of this book may think, those person 
who estimate most correctly the value of the improvements 
which have recently been made in our institutions are pre- 
cisely the persons who are least disposed to speak slight- 
ingly of what was done in 1688. Such men consider the 
Involution as a reform, imperfect indeed, but still most bene- 
ficial to the Enghrfi people and to the human race, as a 
reform which has been the firaitM parent of reformj ^ a 
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not only tlirouglioTit onr own country, but in balf tlie mon- 
arcliies of Europe, and in tbe depth of the forests of Ohio. 
We shall be pardoned, we hope, if we call the attention of 
our readers to the causes and to the consequences of that 
great event. 

We said that the history of England is the history of pro- 
gress; and, when we take a comprehensive view of it, it is 
so. But, when examined in small separate portions, it may 
with more propriety be called a history of actions and re- 
actions. We have often thought that the motion of the 
public mind in our country resembles that of the sea when 
the tide is ^ Each successive wave rushes forvmrd, 

breaks, and roBs back ; but th^ great flood is steadily coming 
in. A person who looked bn^ t^ a moment 

might fancy that they were retirihg, A person who looked on 
them only for five minutes might fancy that they were rushing 
capriciously to and fro. But when he keeps his eye on them 
for a quarter of an hour, and sees one sea-mark disappear 
after another, it is impossible for him to doubt of the general 
direction in which the ocean is moved. Just such has been 
the course of events in England. In the history of the na- 
tional mind, which is, in truth, the history of the nation, we 
must carefiilly distinguish between that recoil which regularly 
follows every advance and a great general ebb, If we take 
short intervals, if we compare 1640 and 1660, 1680 and 1685, 
1708 and 1712, 1782 and 1794, we find a retrogression. But 
if we take centuries, if, for example, we compare 1794 with^ 
1660 or with 1685, we cannot doubt in which direction 
■sdcieiy Is; proceedin 

The interval which elapsed between the Eestoration and 
the Eevolution naturally divides itself into three periods. 
The first extends from 1660 to 1678, the second jfrom 1678 
to 1681, the third from 1681 to 1688. 

In 1660 the whole nation was mad with loyal excitement. 
If we had to choose a lot from among all the multitude of 
those which men have drawn since the beginning of the 
world, we would select that of Charles the Second on the 
day of his return. He was in^ a situation in which the 
dictates of ambition coincided with those of benevolence, in 

which it was easier to ;be virtuous than to be wicked^ to be 

loved than to be hated, to earn pure and imperishable glory 
than to become infamous. For once the road of goodness 
was a smooth descenti He had done nothing to merit the 
affection of his people. But they had paid him in advance 
■■vJvOL.:VI.. ’ 
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without measure, Elizabeth, after the destruction of the 
Armada, or after the abolition of Monopolies, had not ex- 
cited a thousandth part of the enthusiasm with which the 
young exile was welcomed h^ He was not, like Louis the 
Eighteenth^ imposed on his su^^^^ by foreign conquerors ; 
nor did he, like Louis tl^ come back to a 

coimtry whic^ undergone a complete change. The 
House of Bourbon was plaoed in Paris as a trophy of the 
victory of the European confederation. The return of the 
ancient princes was inseparably associated in the public mind 
with the cession of extensive provinces, with the payment of 
an immense tribute, with the devastation of flourishing de- 
partments, with the oeciipatiGn of the kingdom by hostile 
armies, with the ern^ of those niches in which the gods 

of Afhens and Home had been t^ of a new idc^lry, 

with the nakedness of th^ walls on which the Trans- 
figiiration had shone with light as glorious as that which 
overhung Mount Tabor.^^^^^^ land in which 

they could recognise nothing. The seven sleepers of the 
legend, who closed iheir eyes^ w were perse- 

cuting the Christians, and woke when the Christians wnre 
persecuting each other, did not find themselves in a world 
more completely new to them. Twenty years had done the 
work of twenty generations. Events had come thick. Men 
had lived fast. The old institutions and the old feelings had 
been tom up by the roots. There was a new Church founded 
and endowed by the usurper ; a new nobility whose titles 
were taken from fields of battle, disastrous to the ancient 
line 5 a new chivalry whose crosses had been won by ex ploits 
which had seemed likely to make the banishment of the 
emigrants perpetual^ ; A mew code was administered by a 
hew magistracy. A new body of proprietors held the soil by 
a hew tenure. The most ancient local distinctions had been 
effaced. The most famihar names had become obsolete. 
There was no longer a Normandy or a Bimgundyji a Brittany 
or a Guienne. The France of Louis the Sixteenth had 
passed away as completely as one of the Preadamite worlds. 
Its fossil remains might now and then excite curiosity. But 
it was as impossible to put life into the old institutions a s to 
animate the skeletons which are embedded in the depths of 
primeval strata. It was as absurd to think that France 
could again be placed under the feudal system, as that oui 
globe cohld.be overrun by mammoths. The revolution in the 
laWs.and in the form of ^yemmeni was but an outward sign 
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of tliat mightier revolution which had taken place in the 
heart and brain of the people, and which affected every 
transaction of life, trading, farming, studying, marrying, 
and giving in marriage. The ^French whom the emigrant 
prince had to govern were no more like the French of his 
youth, than the French of his youth wei*e like the French of 
the Jaquerie. He came^^ to a people who laiew not him 
nor his house, to a people to whom a Bourbon was no more 
than a Garlovingian or a Merovingian. He might substitute 
the white flag for the tricolor ; he put lilies in the 

place of bees I he might order the i^ of the Emperor to 
be carefully effaced. But he cotdd tu eyes now^here 

without meeting some object which reminded him that he 
was a stranger in the palace of his fathers returned to 
a country in which even the passing trayeller is every 
moment reminded that there has lately been a great dis- 
solution and reconstruction of the social system. To win 
the hearts of a people under such circumstances would have 
been no easy task even for Heuxy the Fourth. 

In the English Revolution the case was altogether different. 
Charles was not imj)osed on his countrymen, but sought by 
them. His x-estoration was not attended by any circumstance 
which could inflliet a wound on their national pride. Insu- 
lated by our geographical position, insulated by our character, 
we had fought out our quarrels aiid effected our reconcili- 
ation among ourselves. Our great internal questions had 
never been mixed up with the still greater question of 
national independence. The political doctrines of the Round- 
heads were not, like those' of the French philosoj)hers, 
doctrines of universal application. Our ancestors, for the 
most part, took their stand, not on a general theory, bnt on 
the particular constitution of the realm. They asserted the 
rights, not of men, but of Englishmen. Their doctrines 
therefore were not contagious ; and, had it been otherwise, 
no neighbouring couixfci*y was then susceptible of the con- 
tagion. The language in which our discussions weye generally 
conducted was scarcely known even to a single man of letters 
out of the islands. Our local situation made it almost im- 
possible that we should effect great conquests on the Conti- 
nent. The kings of Europe had, therefore, no reason to 
fear that their subjects would jgpUow the example of the 
English Furitans, and looked with indifference, perhaps with 
complacency, on the death of the monarch and the abolition 
of. the monarchy. Clarendon complains bitterly of their 
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apMihy. But we believe that this apatiiy was of the greatest 
service to tlie rojal canse. If a feencli or Spanisli armj Ixad 
invaded Ingland, aad if that army liad been cut to pieces, 
as we have no doubt that it would have been, on the first day 
on which it c^e face to face with the soldiers of Preston 
and Dunbar, mth Ctolonel %hto^ andDaptam 

Smite-them-hip-and-thigh, the House of CromweU wo^d 
probably now have been reigning in ‘England. The nation 
would have forgotten all the misdeeds of the man who had 
cleared the soil of foreign invaders. 

Happily for Charles, nO European state, bTen when at war 
with the Commonwealth, chose to bind up its cause with, that 
of the wanderers who were playing in the garrets of Pa:^ 
and Cologne at being princes and chancellors. Under the 
administration of Cromwell, England was more respected and ■ 
dreaded than any power in COirist^^^ 

the ephemeral governments which followed his death, no 
foreign state veutUred to treat her with contempt. Thus 
Charles came back, not as a mediator between his people 
and a victorious enemy,: but as a mediator between internal 
factions. He found the Scotch Covenanters and the Msh 
Papists alike subdued. He found Dunkirk and Jamaica 
added to the empire. He was heir to the conquests and 
to the influence of the able usurper who had excluded him. 

The old government of England, as it had been far milder 
the old government of Prance, had been far less violently 
and completely subverted. The national institutions had been 
spared, or imperfectly eradicated. The laws had undergone 
little alteration. The tenures of the soil were still to be 
learned from Littleton and Coke. _ The Great Charter was 
mentioned with a,s much reverence iu the parliaments of the 
Commonwealth as in those of any earHer or of any later age. 
A. new Confession of Paith and a new ritual had been intro- 
duced into the church. But the bulk of the ecclesiastical 
property still remained. The colleges still held tiieir estates. 
The parson stiU received his tithes. Hie Lords had, at a 
crisis of great excitement, been excluded by military violence 
from their House ; but they retained their titles and an 
q.Tnplfl share of the public veneration. "When a nobleman 
made his appearance in the House of Commons he was re- 
eeived witii ceremonious reject. Those few Peers who con- 
sented to assist at the inauguration of the Protector were 
l^ed, Mxt to 
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Richard’s Parliament how strong a hold the old aristocracy 
had on the affections of the people. One member of the 
House of Commons went so far as to say that, unless their 
Lordships were peaceably restored, the country might soon 
be conyidsed by a war of the Barons. There was indeed no 
great party hostile to the Upper House. ^ There was nothing 
exclusiYe in the constitution of that body. It was regularly 
recruited from among the most distinguished of the country 
gentlemen, the lawyers, and the clergy. The most powerM 
nobles of the century which preceded the civil war, the Duke 
of Somerset, the Duke of Northumberland, Lord Seymour of 
Sudelej^ the Earl Lord Burleigh, the of 

Sahsbur^ the Duke of Bucldn^ of Stmffbrd, 

had all boen commoners, and ha^^ raised themselyes, by 
courtly arte or by parhamentary taJ^^ seats 

in the House of Lords, but to the in that 

assembly. Nor had the general conduct of the Peers been 
snch as to make them unpopular. They had not, indeed, in 
opposing arbitrary measures shown so much eagerness and 
pertinacity as the Commons. But still they had opposed 
those meastnes. They had, at the beginning of the discon- 
tents, a common interest with the people. If Charles had 
succeeded in his scheme of governing without parliaments, 
the consequence of the Peers would have been grievously 
diminished. If he had been able to raise taxes by his own 
authority, the estates of the Peers would have been as much 
at his mercy as ^ t^^ or the 

he had obtained the power of imprisoning his subjects at his 
pleasure, a Peer ran far greater risk of incurring the royal 
displeasure, and of being ac<x)mniodated with apartmehts^^^m 
the Tower, than any city trader or country squire. Accord- 
ingly Charles found that the Great Council of Peers which 
he convoked at York would do nothing for him. In the most 
useful reforms which were made during the first session of 
the Long Parliament, the Peers concurred heai-tily, with the 
Lower House; and a large and powerful minority of the 
English nobles stood by the popular side through the first 
years of the war. At EdgehiU, Newbury, Marston, and 
Naseby, the armies of the Parliament were commanded by 
members of the aristocracy. It was not forgotten that a 
Peer had imitated the example of Hampden in refusing the 
payment of the ship-money, or that a Peer had been among 
the six members of the legislature whom Charles illegally 
impeached. ' , 
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Thiiis iihe old constitution of England was without difficulty 
reestablislied ; and of all tlie parts of the old constitation the 
monairehical part was, at the time, dearest to the body of the 
people. It had been injudicionsly depressed, and it was in 
consequence unduly exalted. Erom the day when Charles 
the Eirst became a prisoner had commenced a reaction in 
favour of his person' and of Iris office. Erom. the day when 
the axe fell on his nect before the windows of his palace, that 
I’eactioh became rapid and violent. At the Restoration it 
had attained such a point that it could go hd further. 
people were ready to place at the mercy of their Sovereign 
all their most ancient and precious rights. 
doctrines vrere publicly avowed. The most moderate and con- 
stitutional opposition was condemned* Resistance was spohen 
of with more hoiTof tlrth any crime which a human being 
can commit. The Commons were more eager than the King 
himself to avenge the wrongs of the royal house ; more de- 
sirous than the bishops themselves' to restore tlxe church ; 
more ready to give money than the ministers to ash for it. 
They abrogated the excellent law passed in the first seesioiv 
of the Long Parliament, with thegeneral consent of all honert 
men, to insure the frequent meeting of the? great comrcil of 
the nation. They might probably have been induced to go 
farther, and to restore the High Commission and the Star 
Chamber. All the contemporary accounts represent the nation 
as in a state of hysterical excitement, of drunken joy. In the 
ihm crowded the beach at Dover, and 

bordered the road along Which the King travelled to London, 
there was not one who was not weeping. Bonfires blazed. 
Bells jingled. The streets were thronged at night by boon- 
companions, who forced all the passers-by to swallow on 
bended knees brimming glasses to the health of his Most 
Sacred Majesty, and the damnation of Eed-nosed Moll. That 
tenderness to the fallen which has, through many generations, 
been a marked feature of the national character, was for a 
time hardly discernible. All London crowded to shout and 
laugh round the gibbet where hung the rotting remains of a 
prince who had made England the dread pf the world, who 
had been the chief founder of her maritime greatness and of 
her colonial empire, who had conquered Scotland and Ireland, 
.who had humbled Holland and Spam, the terror of whose 
name had been as a guard round every Engligb traveller in 
remote countries, and round eve:y Protestant congregation 
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and liQnest tliongh. misguided men wlio had sate in judgment 
on their King were dragged on hui’dles to a death of prolonged 
torture, their last prayers were interrupted by the hisses and 
execrations of thousands. 

Such was England in X660. In 1678 the whole face of 
things had changed. At the former of those epochs eighteen 
years of commotion had made the majority of the people 
ready to buy repose at any price. At the latter epoch eighteen 
years of misgoyemment had made the same majority desirous 
to obtaiii secimity for their Hberties at any rk^ . The fuiy* of 
thoir returning loyalty had spent itself in its first outbreaks 
In a yery few months they had hanged and half-hanged, 
quartered and enibowelled enough to satisfy them. The 
Eoundhead party seemed to be not merely oyercome, but too 
much broken and scattered ever to rally again. T^ 
menced the reflux of public opitiion. The nation began to 
find out to what a man it had entrusted, without conditions^ 
all its deares-*- interests, oh what a man it had lavished all its 
fondest affection. On the ignoble nature of the restored exile, 
adversity had exhausted all her discipline in vain. He had 
one immense advantage over most other princes. Though 
bom in the purple, he was far better acquainted with the 
vicissitudes of life and the diversities of character than most 
of his subjects. He had known restraint, danger, penmy, 
and dependence. He had often suffered from ingratitude, 
insolence, and treachery; He had received many signal proofs 
of faithful and heroic attachment. He had seen, if ever man 
saw, both sides of human nature. But oiily one mde remained 
in his memory. He had learned only to despise and to dis- 
trust his species, to consider integrity in men, and modesty 
in women, as mere acting; nor did he think it worth while 
to keep his opinion to himself. He was incapable of friend- 
ship ; yet he was perpetually led by favourites without bmng 
in the smallest degree duped by them. He knew that their 
regard to his interests was all simulated ; but, from a certain 
easiness which had no connexion with humanity, he sub- 
mitted, half-laughmg at himself, to be made the tool of any 
woman whose person attracted him, or of any man whose 
tattle diverted him. He thought little and cared less about 
religion. He, seems to have passed Bis life in dawdling sus- 
pense between Hobbism and Popery. He was crowned in his 
youth with the Covenant in his hand ; he died at last with 
the Host sticking in his throat ; and, dui’ing most of the in- 
termediate years, was occupied in persecutingvboth Covenan- 
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ters aild CatlioK^ He^ a tyrant from tHe ord^^ 

m0fci^ little, aaid fame 

BtiJl less. He does not appear to liave been Tindictiye, or to 
bave fo excitement in cruelty. What be 

wanted w to get through the twenty-four 

hx^^ sitting down to dry business. Saun- 
tering Sheffield expresses it, the true Soltana Queen of 

his Majesty’s affections. A sitting in council would have been 
insupportable to him if the Duke of Buckingham had not 
been there to make mouths at the OhanceHpr. It has been 
said, and is highly probable^, that m his exile, he was quite 
disposed to sell his rights to Gromwell for a good round sum. 
To the last, his only quarrel with his Parhams that 

they often gave him trouble and would not always give him 
" m^ If there was a person whom he felt a reM regard, 

that person was his brother. If there was a point about 
which he really entertained a scruple of conscience or of 
honour, tlmt pQiut was the descent of the crown. Yet he was 
wiHiog to consent to the Exclusion Bill for six hundred 
thousand po was broken off only 

because he insisted on being paid beforehand. To do him 
justice, his temper was good ; his manners agreeable ; his 
natural talents above mediocriiy^^ But he was sensual, fri- 
Toloxis, false, and cold-hearted, beyond almost any prince of 
whom history makes mentio^^ 

the government of such a man, the EngHsh people 
could not be long in recovering from the intoxication of 
loyalty. They were then, as they are still, a brave, proud, 
and high-spirited race, xmaccustomed to defeat, to shame, or 
to servitMe. The splendid administration of OKver had 
taught them to consider their country as a match for the 
greatest empires of the earth, as the first of maritime powers, 
as the head of the Protestant interest. Though, in the day 
of their affectionate enthusiasm, they m sometimes extol 
the royal prerogative in teriais which would have better 
become the courtiers of Aurungzebe, they were not hien 
whom it was quite safe to take at their word. They were 
much more perfec the theory than in the practice 
passive obedience. Though they might deride the austere 
manners and scriptural phrases of the Puritans they were 
still at heart a reh^ous people. The majority saw no great 
siu in field-sports, stage-plays, promiscuous dancing, cards, 
fairs, starch, o:^: false hair. . But gross profaneness and licen- 
tiousness were regt^ded with gehex^ horror 5 and the Catholic 
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religion was held in ntter detestation by nine tenths of the 
middle class. 

Such was the nation which, awaMng from its rapturous 
trance, found itself sold to a foreign, a despotic, a Popish 
court, defeated on its own seas and riyers by a state of far 
inferior resources, and placed under the rule of pandars and 
buffoons. Our ancestors saw the best and ablest divines of 
the age turnM out of their benefices by hundreds. They 
saw the prisons filled with men guilty of no other crime than 
that of worshipping Grod according to the fashion generally 
prevailing throughput Protestant Europe. They saw a 
Popish Queen on the throne, and a Popish heir on the steps 
of the throne. They saw unjust aggression followed by 
feeble war, and feeble war ending in disgraceM peace. They 
saw a Dutch fleet riding friximphant in the 
saw the Triple Alliance broken, the Exchequer shut up, the 
public credit shaken, the arms of England employed, in 
shameful subordination to Prance, against a country which 
seemed to be the last asylum of civil and religious liberty. 
They saw Ireland discontented, and Scotland in rebellion. 
They saw, meantime, Whitehall swarming with sharpers and 
courtesans. They saw harlot after harlot, and bastard after 
bastard, not only raised to the highest honours of the peerage, 
but supplied out of the spoils of the honest, industrious, and 
ruined public creditor, with ample means of supporting the 
new dignity. The government became more odious every 
day. Even in the bosom of that very House of Qommons 
which had been elected by the nation in the ecstasy of its 
penitence, of its joy, and of its hope, an opposition sprang 
up and became powerM. Loyalty which had been proof 
against all the disasters of the civil war, which had survived 
the routs of Naseby and Worcester, which had never flinched 
from sequestration and exile, which the Protector could never 
intimidate or seduce, began to fail in this last and hardest 
trial. The storm had long been gathering. At length it 
burst with a fury which threatened the whole frame of society 
with dissolution. 

When the general election of January, 1679, took place, 
the nation had retraced the path which it had been describing 
from 1640 to 1660. It was again in the same mood in which 
it had been when, after twelve years of misgovemment, the 
Long Parliament assembled. In every part of the country, 
the name of courtier had become a by-word of reproach. 
The old waniors of the Covenant again ventured out of those 
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SIR 

repeats in wMck they liad, at ^ 

hidden: themsekes from the insults of the triumphant Ma- 
lignahts, and in which during twenty, years, they had pre- 
served in fuU vigotn 

TKe iinconqiiei'able 
And stctdy of reTeBge, iiiitaortai bate, 
never to submit or yieid, 

And vrbat is else not to be overcome.’* 

Tben were again seen in the streets faces which called np 
strange and terrible recollections of the days when the 
with the high praises of God in their months, and a two- 
edged sword in their hands, had bora kings TOth chains, 
and nobles with links of iron. Then were again heard voices 
which had shouted Privilege 
the time of his t^anny, and had cahed 
Westminster H on the day of his trial. % been the 
fashion to represent the excitement of this period as the effect 
of the Popish plot. To ns it seems dear that^^ t^^ 
was raiher the cause of the general agitation. 

It was hot the ^^ d^^ 

oiher symptoms^ it aggravated the severity of the disease. 

In 1660 or 1661 it wonld have been ntterly ont of the powei' 
of sneh men as Oates or Bedloe to give any serious distnr- 
hance to the Government. They would have been laughed 
at, pilloried, well pelted, soundly whipped, and speedily for- 
gotten. In 1678 or 1679 there would have been an outbi-eak 
if those men had never been born. For years things had 
been steadily tending to such a consummation. Society was 
one vast mass of combustible matter. No mass so vast and 
so combustible ever waited long for a spark. ^ 

Eational men, TO are now fully agreed that by far 

the greater part, if hot the whole, of Gates’s story was a pure 
fabrication. It probable that, during his in- 

tercourse with the Jesuits, he may have heard much wild talk 
about the best means of reestabhshing the Gatholic religion 
in England, and that from some of the absurd day-dreams of 
the zealots with whom he then associated he may have taken 
hints for his narraiiY^^ But we do not believe that he was > ? ’ 
privy to any thing which deserved the name of conspiracy. 

And it is quite certain that, if there be any small portion of ^ 
truth in his endence, that portion is so deeply buried in false- 
hood that ho human skill can now effect a separation. We 
must not, however, forget, that we see his story by the light 
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possess. We Have nothing to sa}’’ for the witnesses, but 
something in mitigation to offer on behalf of the j)ublic. We 
own that the credulity which the nation showed on that oc- 
casion seems to ns, though censurable indeed, yet not wholly 
inexcusable. 

Our ancestors kiiew, from the experience of several gene- 
rations at home and abroad, how restless and encroaching 
was the disposition of the Church of Rome. The heir appa- 
rent of the crown was a bigoted member of that church. The 
loigning Eiiig seemed far more inclined to show favour to that 
church He was the intim ally, 

or rather dhe hired servantj; of a powerful King, who had al- 
ready given proofe of ins determnat^ to tolerate wit^ his 

dommions no other religion than that of Rome. The Catholics 
had begun to talk a boldei:^ language than former^ 
anticipate the restoration of their worsHip^^^ m 
dignity and splendour. At this juncture, it is rumoured 
a Popish plot has been discovered. A distinguished Catholic 
is arrested on suspicion. It appears that he has destroyed 
almost all his papers. A few letters, however, have escaped 
the flames f and these letters are found to contain much 
alarmiug matter, strange expressions about subsidies from 
Prance, allusions to a vast scheme which would “ give the 
greatest blow to the Protestant religion that it had ever re- 
ceived,^^ and which would utterly subdue a pestilent heresy. 
It was natural that those who saw these expressions, in letters 
which had been overlooked, should suspect that there was 
some horrible villany in those which had been carefully de4 
.stroyed. Such was the feeling of the House of Commons: 

Question, question, Coleman^s letters was the ciy which 
drowned the voices of the minority. 

Just after the discovery of these papers, a magistrate who 
Rad been distinguished by bis independent spirit, and who 
had taken the deposition of the informer, is found murdered, 
under circumstances which make it almost incredible that he 
.should have fallen either by robbers or by his own hands. 
Many of our readers can remember the state of London just 
after the murders of Mar and WiHiamson, the terror which 
was on every face, the careful barring of doors, the providing 
of blunderbusses and watchmen’s rattles. We know of a 
shopkeeper who on that occasion sold three hundred rattles 
in about ten hours. Those who remember that panic may 
be able to form some notion of the state of England after the 
.death of Groclirey. Indeed, we must say that, after haying 
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read and weigted aH tlie eyidence now ext^ 
tekms sialgect, we 

sassinated, and assassinated by CatHoHcSj^ n^^ assuredly by 
Gatbolies of the least weight or note, but by some of those 
crazy and yindictive^^^^f^ who may be found in erery 
large sect, and who are pectiKarly like^ a 

perseotited sect. Some of the violent Oanieronians had re- 
cently, under similar exasperation, connnitted similar cr^ 

It was natural that there should be a panic ; and it was 
natural that the people should, in a panic, be unreasonable 
and credulous. It must be remembered also that they had 
not at first, as we have, the means of comparing the evidence j 
which was given on different trials. 

one tenth part of the contradictions and absurdities which 
Oates had committed* The blunders, for example, i^^ 
he fell before the Council, his mistake about the person of 
Don John of Austria, and about the situation of the Jesuits’ 
College at Paris, were not p known. He was a bad 
man ; but the spies and deserters by whom governments are 
iiiferrned of conspma^ bad men. His story 

was strange and romantic; but it was not more strange or 
roinantic than a well-authenticated Popish plot, which some 
few people then living might remember, the Gunpowder 
treason. Oates’s account of the burning of London was in 
itself not more improbable than the project of blowing up 
King, Lords, and Comm a project which had not only 
been entertained by very distinguished Catholics, but which 
had very narrowly missed of success. As to the design on 
the King’s person, all the world knew that, within a century, 
two kings of IVance and a Prince of Orange 
dered by Catholics, purely from religious enthusiasm, that 
Elizabeth had been in constant danger of a similar fate, and 
that such attempts, to say the least, had not been discouraged 
by the highest authority of the Church of Rome. The cha- 
racters of some of the accused persons stood high ; but so did 
that of Anthony Babington, and that of Everard Digby. 

Those who suffered denied their gniilt to the last ; but no 
persons versed in criminal proceedings would attach any 
importance to this circumstance. It was well known also 
that the most distinguished Catholic casuists had written ^ 
largely in defence of regicide, of mental reservation, and of 
equivocation. It was not quite impossible that men whose 
minds had been nourished with the writings of such casuists 
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if aclmowledged, woldd bring great scandal on the Church, 
The trials of the accused Catholics were exactly like all the 
state trials of those days; that is to say, as infamous as they 
could be. They were neither fairer nor less fair than those 
of Algernon Sydney, of EoseweU, of Cornish, of aU the tin- 
happy men, in short, whom a predominant party brought to 
what was then facetiously called justice. Till the Eevolution 
purified our institutions and our manners, a state-trial was 
merely a murder preceded by the uttering of certain gibberish 
and the mummeries. 

The Opposition had now the great body of the nation with 
them. Thrice the King dissolved the Parliament ; and 
thrice the constituent body sent him back representatiyes 
fuUy determine strict watch on aM his measu^^ 

and to exclude his hrother from the throne. ^ H 
racter of Charles resembled that of his father, this iatestine 
discord would infallibly have ended in a civil war. Obstinacy 
and passion would have been his ruin. His levity and apathy 
were his sectu'ity. He resembled one of those light Indian 
boats which are safe because they are pliant, which yield to 
the impact of every wave, and which therefore bound without 
danger through a surf in which a vessel ribbed with heart of oak 
would inevitably perish. The only thing about which his mind 
was unalterably made up was that, to use his own phrase, he 
would not go on his travels again for any body or for any 
thmg. His easy, indolent behaviour produced aU the effects 
of the most artful poHcy. He suffered thm^ 
course ; and it Achitophel had been at one of his ears, and 
Machiavel at the other, they could have given him ho better 
advice than to let things take their course. He gave way to 
the violence of the movement, and waited for the correspond- 
ing violence of the rebound. He exhibited himself to his sub- 
jects in the interesting character of an oppressed king, who 
was ready to do anything to please them, and who asked of 
them in return, only some consideration for his conscientious 
scruples and for his feelings of natural affection, who was 
ready to accept any ministers, to grant any guarantees to 
public liberty, but who could not find it in his heart to take 
away his brother’s birthright. Hothing more was necessary. 
He had to deal with a feople whose noble weakness it has 
always been not to press too hardly on the vanquished, with 
a people the lowest and most brutal of whom cry Shame ! ” 
if they see a man struck when he is bn the ground. The re- 
sentment which the nation had felt towards the Court began 
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to abate as soon as the Cotirt was manifestly miable to offer 
any resistance. The panic which G-odfrey’s ex- 

cited gradually subsided. Every day brought to light some 
new falsehood or contradiction in the stories of Oates and 
Bedloe. The people were gintted with the blood of Papists, 
as they had, twenty years before, been glutted with the 
blood of regicides. When the first sufFerers in the plot were 
brought to the bar, the witnesses for the defence were in 
danger of being torn in pieces by the mob. Judges, jurors, 
and spectators seemed equaUy indifferent to justice, and 
equally eagev for revenge. Lord Stafford, the last sufferer, 
was pronounced not guilty by a large minority of his peers ; 
and when he protested his innocence on the scaffold, the 
people* cried out,. God bless you, my lord ; we believe you, 
my lord,’^ The attempt to make a son of Lucy Waters Eing 
of England was alike offensive to the pride of the nobles and 
to the nioral feeling^^^c^ the iniddle class. The old Cavalier 
party, the great majority of the landed gentry, the clergy 
and the universities almost to a man, b^gan to draw together, 
and to form in close array round the throne. 

A similar reaction had begun ^^t^ place in favour of 
Charles the First during the second session of the Long Par- 
liament 5 and, if that prince had been honest or sagacious 
enough to keep himself strictly within the limits of the law, 
we have not the smallest doubt that he would in a few 
months have found himself at least as powerful as his 
best friends, Lord Falkland, Culpeper, or Hyde, would have 
wished to see him. By illegally impeaching the leaders of 
the Opposition, and by making in person a wicked attempt 
on the House of Commons, he stopped and turned back that 
tide of loyal feeling which was just beginning to run strongly. 
The son, quite as little restrained by law or by honour as the 
father, was, luckily for himself, a man of a lounging, care- 
less temper, and, from temper, we believe, rather than from 
policy, escaped that great error which cost the father so dear. 
Instead of trying to 23luck the fruit before it Was xupe, he lay 
still till it fell mellow into his very moxith. If he had ar- 
rested Lord Shaftesbury and Lord Bussell in a manner not 
warranted by law, it is not improbable that he would have 
ended his life in exile. He took the sure course. He em- 
ployed only his legal prerogatives, and he found them amply 
sufficient for his purpose. 

During the first mghteen or nineteen years of Ms reign. 
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1681vliis played His game. They owed tHeir 

power to His raisgoyernment. He owed tHe recoyery pf His 
power to tHeir yioleiice. THe great body of the people came 
back to Him after tHeir estrangement witH impetuous affec- 
tion. He Had scarcely been more popular wHen He landed 
on the coast of Kent tHan wHen, after seyeral years of re- 
straint and Humiliation, He dissolved his last Parliament. 

HevertHe^^^^ while this flux and reflux of opinion went 
bn, the cause of public liberty was steadily gaining. There 
Had been a gibat reaction in favour of the throne at the Ee- 
storation. But the Star OHamber, the High Oommission, 
the SHip-money^ Had for ever disappeared. There was now 
another similar reaction. But the Habeas-Corpus Act Had 
been passed during the short predoniin^ce of the Opposition^ 
and it was not repealed. 

The King, However, supported as He by the nation, 
was quite strong enougH to inflict a terrible revenge bii the 
party which Had lately Held Him in bondage. In 1681 com- 
nienced the third of those periods into which we Have divided 
the History of England from the Eestoration to the Eevolu- 
tion. During this period a third great reaction took place. 
The excesses of tyranny restored to the cause of liberty the 
hearts which Had been alienated from that cause by the ex- 
cesses of faction. In 1681, the King Had almost all His 
enemies at His feet. In 1688, the King was an exile in a 
strange 1^ 

THe whole of that machinery wHicH Had lately been in 
motion against the Papists was now put in motion against 
the Whigs, browbeating judges, packed juries, lying wit- 
nesses, clamorous speetators. THe ablest chief of the party 
fled to a foreign country and died there. THe most virtuous 
man of the party was beheaded. Another of its most dis- 
tinguished members prefeiTcd a voluntary death to the shame 
of a public execution. The boroughs on which the govern- 
ment could not depend were, by means of legal quibbles, 
deprived of their charters; and their constitution was re- 
modelled in such a manner as almost to insure the return of 
representatives devoted to the Court. All parts of the king- 
dom emulously sent up the most extravagant assurances of 
the love which they bore to their sovereign, and of the abhor- 
rence with which they regarded those who questioned the 
divine origin or the boundless extent of his power. It is 
scarcely necessary to say that, in this hot competition of 
bigots and slaves, the University of Oxford had the unquas- 
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tioned preeminence. The glory of being farther behind the 
age than any other portion of the British people, is one 
which that learned body acquired early, and has neTCr lost. 

Charles died and his brother came to the throne ; but, 
thongh the person of the sovereign was changed, the love and 
awe with which the office was regarded were^ m 
Indeed, it seems thatj of the two princes, Janies was, m 
of his religion, rather the faTOTinte of the High Ghnrch pairty. 
He had been speeiaUy singled ont as the^ m the Whigs ; 
and this circnmstance snfficed to make him the idol^^^^^^^^ 
Tories; He called a parliament. The loyal gentry of the 
comities and the packed voters of the remodelled boronghs 
gave him a parliament such as England had not seen for a 
cehtnry, a parliament beyond aH comparison the most obse- 
quious that ever sate under a princ^ of the House of Stuart. 
One insurrectionary movement, indeed, took place in England 
and another in Scotland, Both were put down with ease and 
punished with tremendous severity. Even atcer that bloody 
circuit, which will never be forgotten while the English race 
exists in any part of the globe, no member of the House of 
Gonnnoiis ventured to whisper eyen the miHest censure on 
Jeffreys. Edmund WaUer, emboldened by M great age and 
his high reputation, attacked the cruelty of the military 
and this is the brightest part of his long and checkered 
public life. But even Waller did not venture to arraign the 
still more odious cruelty of the Chief Justice. It is hardly too 
much to say that James, at that time, had little reason to envy 
the extent of authority possessed by Louis the Fourteenth. 

By what means this vast power was in three years broken 
down, by what perverse and frantic misgovemment the tyrant 
revived the spirit of the vanquished Whigs, turned to fixed 
hostility the neutrality of the trimmers, and drove from him 
the landed gentry, the Church, the army, his own creatures, 
his own children, is weD known to our readers. Bui we wish 
to say something about one part of the question, which in 
our own time has a little puzzled some very worthy men, and 
about which the author of the Continuation before us has said 
much with which We can by no means concur. 

James, it is said, declared himself a supporter of toleration. 
If he violated the constitution, he at least violated it for one 
of the noblest ends that any statesman ever had in view. His 
object was to free millions of his subjects from penal laws and 
disabilities which hardly any person now considers as just. 
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as guiTfcy only of employing irregiilar means to eiSPect a most 
praisewortliy purpose. A yery ingenious man, whom we he- 
Ueye to be a Catholic, Mr. Banim, has written a historical 
novel, of the literary merit of which we cannot speak very 
highly, for the purpose of inculcating this opinion. The editor 
of Mackintosh’s Fragment assures us, that the standard of 
James bore the nobler inscription, and so forth 5 the meaning 
of which is, that William and the other authors of the Eevo- 
lution were vile Whigs who drove out James for being a 
Eadical; that the crime of the King was Ms going farther in 
liberahty than Ms subgects f that he was th^ real champion of 
, ; freedom ; and that Somers, Locke, Kewton, and other narrow- 
^ “ minded people of the same sort, were the real bigots and 
oppressors. 

Now, we admit that if the premises can be made out, the 
conclusion follows. I£ it can be shown that James did sin- 
cerely wish to establish perfect freedom of conscience, we 
shall think Ms conduct deserving of indulgence, if not of 
praise. We shall not be inclined to censuie harshly even his 
illegal acts. We conceive that so noble and salutary an ob- 
, r ject would have justified resistance on the part of subjects. 
We can therefore scarcely deny that it would at least excuse 
encroachment on the part of a king. But it can be proved, 
we think, by the strongest evidence, that James had no such 
object in view ; and that, under the pretence of establish-^ 
ing perfect religious liberty, he was trying to establish the 
ascendency and the exclusive domihibn of the Church of 
Eome. 

It is true that he professed himself a supporter of tolera- 
tion. Every sect clamours for tolei-ation when it is down. 

: : We have not the smallest doubt that, when Bonner was in 

\ the Marshalsea, he thought it a very hard thing that a Tn^.T^ 

j should be locked up in a gaol for not being able to understand 

I ; the words, “ This is my body,” in the same way with the 

j lords of the council. It would not be very wise to conclude 

I : that a beggar is fed! of Christian charity, because he assures 

j" you that Giod will reward you if you give him a peimy ; or that 

* a soldier is humane, because he cries out lustily for quarter 

i when a bayonet is at his throat. The doctrine which, from 

I the very first origin of religious dissensions, has been b eM by 

all bigots of al sects, when condensed int<t a few words, and 
stripped of rhetorical disguise, is simply this: I am in the, 
right, and you are in the wrong. When you are the stronger 
you ought to tolerate me ; for it is your duty to tolerate truth. 
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Blit wiieii I am the stronger, I shaE persecute yon ; for it is 
my duty to persecute erro 

The Gath^ under severe restraints in England, 

James wish^^^^ to remove those restraints ; and therefore he 
held a language favourab^ to Eberty of conscience. But the 
vdiofe history of ^^h^ life proves that this was a mere pretence. 
In 16?9 he held sinular language, in a conversation with the 
magistrates of Amsterdam 5 and the author of the Continua- 
tion refers to this circumstance as a proof that the King had 
long entertained a strong feeling on the subject. Unhappily 
it proves only the utter insincerity of aE the King^s later pro- 
fessions. If he had pretended to be converted to the doctrines 
of toleration after accession to the throne, some credit 
might have been due to him. But we know most certainly 
that, in 1679, and that year, James was a most 

bloody and remorseless persecutor. AAer 1679, he was placed 
at the head of the government of Scotland. And what had 
been his conduct in that CO had hunted down the 

scattered remnant of the Covenanters with a barbarity of 
which no other prince of modem times, PhEip the Second 
excepted, had evei shown himseE capable^ He had indulged 
himself in the amusement of seeing the torture of the Boot 
inflicted on the wretched enthusiasts whom persecution had 
driven to resistance. After his accession, almost his first act 
was to obtain from the servEe parliament of Scotland a law 
for iafi death on preachers at conventicles held within 
houses, and on both preachers and hearers at conventicles 
held in the open air. All this he had done for a religion 
which was not his own. AE this he had done, not in defence 
of truth against error, hut in defence of one damnable error 
against another, in defence of the Episcopalian against the 
Presbyterian apostasy. Louis the Pourteenth is justly cen- 
sured for trying to dragoon his subjects to heaven. But it 
was reserved for James to torture and mui’der for the differ- 
ence between two roads to heE. And this man, so deeply 
imbued with the poison of intolerance that, rather than not 
persecute at all, he would persecute people out of one heresy 
into another, this man is held up as the ehampion of religious 
liberty. This man, who persecuted in the cause of the un- 
clean panther, would not, we are told, have persecuted for the 
sake of the milk-white and immortal hind. 

And what was the conduct of James at the very time when 
he Was professing zeal for the rights of conscience 9 Was he 
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Was lie not employing all Ms legal prerogatives, and many 
prerogatives wMcli were not le^l, for the purpose of forcing 
Ms subjects to conform to Ms creed? Whole lie pretended 
to abhor the laws which excluded Dissenters jfrom office, was 
he not himself dismissing from office Ms ablest, his most 
experienced, his most faithful servants, on account of their 
religious opinions ? For what offence was Lord Eochester 
driven from the Treasury ? He was closely connected with 
the Eoyal House, He was at the head of the Tory party. 
He had stood &m]y by^^J^ most trying emer- 

gencies. But^^^te would not change his religion, and he was 
dismissed. That we may not be suspected of overstating the 
ease. Dr. Lm a very competent, and assuredly not a very 
wiBihg witness, shall speat for us. The King,^^ says that 
able but partial writer, was disappointed : he complained to 
Barillon of the obstinacy and msincerily of the treasurer ; 
and the latter received from the French envoy a very intelli- 
gible hint that the loss of office would result from his ad- 
hesion to his religious creed. He was, however, inflexible ; 
and James, after a long delay, communicated to him, but 
with considerable embarrassment and many tears, his final 
determination. He had hoped, he said, that Eochester, by 
conforming to the Church of Eome, would have spared him 
the unpleasant task; but kings must sacrifice their feelings 
to their duty.” And tMs was the Bang who wished to have 
al men of all sects rendered alike capable of holding office. 
These proceedings m alone sufficient to take away all 
credit from his liberal professions ; and such^^^^ as we Ibarn 
from the despatches of the Papal STuncio, was really the 
effect, Pare,” says !)■ Adda, writing a few days after the 
retirement of Eochester, pare che glx animi sono inaspriti 
della voce che corre tra il popolo, d^ esser eacciato il detto 
ininistro per non essere Oattolico, percid tirarsi al esterminio 
de’ Protestanti.” Was it ever denied that the favours of 
the Grown were constantly bestowed and withheld purely on 
account of the religious opinions of the claimants P And if 
these things were done in the green tree, what would have 
been done in the dry P If James acted thus when he had the 
strongest motives to court his Protestant subjects, what 
course was he likely to follow when he had obtained from 
them all that he asked ? 

Who again was his closest ally? And what was the policy 
of that ally ? The subjects of James, it is true, did not loiow 
half the infamy of their sovereign. They did not fcoow’*, as 
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we Imow, that/ wMe^^fe tlie Messings 

of eqiml toleration, lie was consto congratulating Ms good 
brotlier Lotiis on the success of that intolerant policy which 
had turned the feirest tracts of France into deserts, and 
driven into exile myriads of the most peaceable, industrious, 
and sldlM artisans in the^ But the English did Imow 

that the two princes were bound together in the closest 
Ttnionv They saw their sovereign with toleration on his lips, 
separating himself from those states which had^ to set the 
example of toleration, and comiectiBg hiniseif by the strongest 
ties with the inost and merc0ess persecutbr^^^^^^^^w 

could then be found on any continenM tM 

By what adduce agam was Jatos guided P Who were the 
persons in whom, he placed the greatest confidence, and who 
took the warinest interest in his^^^ s^^ ? The ambassador 

of France, the Nuncio of Bbrne, aiid Father Peti-e the Jesuit* 
imd is hot this enougfr the establishment of 

equal toleration was hot his plan ? Was to 
tion? Was the Vatican for toleration? Was the order of 
Jesuits to toleration ? We know that the liberal professions 
of James were highly approved by those very governments, 
by those very societies, whose theory and practice it noto- 
riously was to keep no faith with heretics, and to give no 
quarter to heretics. And are we, in order to save James’s 
reputation to sincerity, to believe that all at once those 
governments and those societies had changed their nature, 
had discovered the criminalily of all their former conduct, 
had adopted principles far more liberal than those of Locke, 
of Leighton, or of Tillotson ? Which is the more probable 
supposition, that the King who had revoked the edict of 
Nantes, the Pope under whose sanction the Inquisition was 
then imprisoning and buimng, the religious order which, m 
eveiy controversy in which it had ever been engaged, had 
called in the aid either of the magistrate or of the assassin, 
should have become as thorough-going friends to religious 
liberty as Dr. Frankhn and Mr. Jefferson, or that a Jesuit- 
ridden bigot should be induced to dissemble for the good of 
the Church ? 

The game which the Jesuits were playing was no new 
game. A hundred years before they had preached up po- 
litical freedom, just as they were now preaching up religious 
freedom. They had tried to raise the republicans against 
Henry the Fourth and Elizabeth, just as they were now 
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lislied Olmrcli. In the sixteenth century, the tools of Philix) 
the Second were constantly preaching doctrines that bordered 
on Jacobinism, constantly insisting on the right of the people 
to cashier kings, and of every private citizen to plunge his 
dagger into the heart of a wicked ruler. In the seventeenth 
century, the persecutors of the Huguenots were crying* out 
against the tyranny of the Established Church of England, 
and vindicating with the utmost fervour the right of every 
man to adore God after his own fashion. In both cases they 
were alike insincere. In both cases the fool who had trusted 
them would have found himself miserably duped. A good 
and wise man would doubtless disapprove Of the arbitrary 
measures of Elizabeth. But would he have really served the 
interests of political liberty, if he had put faith^^^^m^^ profes- 
sions of the Eoniish casuists, joined their party, and taken a 
share in Northumberland’s revolt, or iii Bahington’s con- 
spiracy? Would he not have been assisting to establish afar 
worse tyranny than that which he was trying to put down ? 
In the same manner, a good and wise man would doubtless 
see very much to condemn in the conduct of the Church of 
England under the Stuarts. But was he therefore to join 
the King and the Catholics against that Church P And was 
it not plain that, by so doing, he would assist in setting nj) a 
spiritual despotism, comi>ared with which the despotism of 
the Establishment was as a little finger to the loins, as a rod 
of whips to a rod of scorpions ? 

Louis had a far stronger mind than James. He had at 
least an equally high sense of honour. He was in a much 
less degree the slave of his priests. His Protestant subjects 
had all the security for their rights of conscience which law 
and solemn compact could give. Had that securily been found 
sufficient P And was not one such instance enough for one 
generation ? 

The plan of James seems to us perfectly intelligible. The 
toleration which, with the concurrence and applause* of all 
the most cruel persecutors in Europe, he was offering to his 
people was meant simply to divide them. This is the most 
obvious and vulgar of political artifices. We have seen it 
employed a hundred times within our own memory. At 
this moment we see the Carlists in Erance hallooing on the 
Extreme Left against the Centre Left. Pour yekrs ago the 
same trick was practised in England. We heard old buyers 
and sellers of boroughs, men who had been seated in the . 
House of Commons by the unsparing use of ejectments, and 
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wio had, tlarongh every measitre 

wMcli tended to increase the power of the democracy^ abusing 
the Eeform Bill as not democratic enough, appealing to the 
labonring classes, execrating the tyranny of the ten-poxmd 
honseholders,and exchanging compliments and caresses with 
the most noted incendiaries of onr time/ The cry of tini- 
versal toleration was employed by James, jnst as the cry of 
universal suffrage was lately employed by some veteran Tories. 
The object of the moct democrats of onr time was to produce 
a conflict between the middle classes and the multitude, and 
thus to prevent ah reform. The object of James was to 
produce a conflict between the Ghtra and t^ 

Dissenters, and thus to facilitate the victory of the Catholics 
■■'.■'.overboth..; 

W not beheve that he^^ c succeeded. But we 

do hot think his plan so utterly frantic and hopeless as it has 
generally been thought ; and we are sure that, if he had been 
aflowed to gain Ms first point, the people would have had no 
remedy lefbbut an appeal to physical force, wMch would have 
been made under most unfavourable circumstances. He con- 
ceived that the Tories, hampered by their professions of pas- 
sive obedience, would have submitted to his pleasure, and 
that the Dissenters, seduced by Ms delusive promises of re- 
lief, would have given him strenuous support. In tliis way 
he hoped to obtain a law, nominally for the removal of all 
religious disabilities, but reaUy for the excluding of all Pro- 
testants from all offices. It is never to be forgotten that a 
prince who has all the patronage of the state in his hands 
can, without violating the letter of the law, establish what- 
ever test he chooses. And, from the whole conduct of James, 
we have not the smallest doubt that he would have availed 
Mmself of Ms power to the utmost. The statute-book might 
declare all Englishmen equally capable of holding office ; but 
to what end, if all offices were in the gift of a sovereign re- 
solved not to employ a single heretic? We firmly beheve 
that not one post in the government, in the army, in the 
navf, on the bench, or at the bar, not one peerage, nay not 
one ecclesiastical benefice in the royal gift, would have been 
bestowed on any Protestant of any persuasion. Even while 
the Kiug had still strong motives to dissemble, he had made 
a Catholic Dean of Christ Church and a Catholic President of 
Magdalen College. There seems .to he no doubt that the See 
of York was kept vacant for another Catholic. If James Imd 
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military man from a general to a drummer, every officer of a 
sliij), every judge, every King’s counsel, every lord-lieutenant 
of a county, every justice of the peace, every ambassador, 
every minisW of state, every person employed in the royal 
household, in the custom-house, in the post-office, in the ex- 
cise, vrould have been a Catholic. The Catholics would have 
had a majority in the House of Lords, even if that majority 
had been made, as Sunderland threatened, by bestowing 
coronets on a whole troop of the Guards. Catholics would 
have had, we believe, the chief weight even in the Convoca- 
tion. E eyerj dean, eve^y holder: of a crown 

livings eve^ which was subject to the 

royal power^ would have belonged to the Church of Rome. 
Almost all the places of liberal education would have been 
under the direeti^ Tte whole power of 

licensing boots would have been in the hands of Catholics. 
All this immense mass of power would have been steadily 
supported by the arms and by the gold of Erance, and would 
have descended to an heir whose whole education would have 
been conducted with a view to one single end, the complete 
reestablishment of the Catholic religion. The House of Com- 
mons would have been the only legal obstacle. But the rights 
of a great portion of the electors were at the mercy of the 
courts of lawf and the courts of law were absolutely depen- 
dent on the Crown. We cannot therefore think it altogether 
impossible that a house might have been packed which would 
have restored the days of Mary. 

We certainly do not believe that this would have been 
tamely borne. But we do believe that, if the nation had been 
deluded by the King’s professions of toleration, all this would 
have been attempted, and could have been averted only by a 
most bloody and destructive contest, in which the whole Pro- 
testtot population would have been opposed to the Catholics. 
On the one side would have been a vast numerical superiority. 
But on the other side would have been the whole organiza- 
tion of government, and two great disciplined armies, that of 
James, and that of Louis. We do not doubt that the nation 
would have achieved its deliverance. But we believe that the 
straggle would have shaken the whole fabric of society, and 
that the vengeance of the conquerors would have been ter- 
rible and unsparing. 

But James was stopped at the outset. He thought himself 
secure of the Tories, because they professed to consider aU 
resistance as sinfal, and of the Protestant Dissenters, because 
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he oiTered He was in the ■wrong as to bothp The 

error into wMcK he feE abon^^^ was yery natural. 

But the confidence which he placed in the loyal assurances of 
the High Church party, was the most exquisitely ludicrous 
proof of folly that a politician eyer gave* 

Only imfl. giTift fl. man acting for one single day on the sup- 
position that all his neighbours believe all that they profess, 
and act up to aU that they believe. Imagme a man acting 
on the supposition that he may safely offer the deadliest in- 
juries and mstte who says th 

sinM ; or that he may safe ah Ms property with<^^ 

seeuri-fcy to any person who says that it is wrong to steal. 
Such a character would he too absurd for the wildest farce. 
Tet the folly of James did not stop short of this incredible 
extent. Because the clergy had declared that resistance to 
oppression ^as in no case law'ful, he cbnceived that he might 
oppress them exactly as xnuch as he chose, without the 
snia.nest danger of resistance. He quite forgot that, when they 
magnified the royM prerogative, the prerogative was exerted 
on their side, that, when they preached endurance, they had 
nothing to endure, that, when they declared it unlawful to 
resist evil, none but Whigs and Dissenters suffered any evil. 
It had never occurred to Mm that a man feels the calamities 
of Hs enemies with one sort of sensibility, and his own with 
quite a different sort. It had never occurred to him as pos- 
sible that a reverend divine might think it the duty of Baxter 
and Bunyan to bear insults and to lie in dungeons without 
murmuring, and yet, when he saw the smallest chance that 
his own prebend might be transferred to some sly Father 
from Italy or Flanders, might begin to discover much matter 
for useful meditation in the texts touching Ehud’s knife and 
JaeFs hammer. His majesty was not aware, it should seem, 
that people do sometimes reconsider their opinions ; and that 
nothing more disposes a man to reconsider Ms opinions than 
a suspicion, that, if he adheres to them, he is very likely to 
be a beggar or a martyr. Tet it seems strange that these 
truths should have escaped the royal mind. Those Church- 
men who had signed the Oxford Declaration in favour of 
passive obedience had also signed the thirty-nine Articles. 
And yet the very man who confiden% expected that, by a 
little coaxing and buEymg, he should induce them to re- 
nounce the Articles, was thunderstruck when he found that 
they were disposed to soften down the doctrines of the De- 

: .. 
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tlieory of tlie Tories had undergone no modification, their 
practice woidd coincide their theory. It might, one 
should think, have crossed the mind of a man of fifty, who 
had seen a great deal of the world, that people sometimes do 
what they think wrong. Thongh a prelate might hold that 
Paul directs Tis to obey even a IsTero, it might not on that 
account be perfectly safe to treat the Eight Eeverend Father 
in Grod after the fashion of Kero, in the hope that he would 
continue to obey on the principles of Paul. The King indeed 
had only to look at home. He was at least as much attached 
to the Catholic Church as any Tory gentleman or clergyman 
could be to the Church of England. Adultery was at least as 
clearly and strong condemned by his Church 
by Church of England. Yet his priests could hot keep 
him from Arabella Sedley. ^ TO he was risking his crown 
for the sake of his soul, he was risking his soul for the sake 
of an ugly, dirty mistress. There is something delightfully 
grotesque in the spectacle of a man who, while living in the 
habitual violation of his own known duties, is unable to be- 
lieve that any temptation can draw any other person aside 
from the path of virtue. 

James was disappointed in all his calculations. His hope 
was that the Tories would follow their princiihes, and that the 
Kon-conformists would follow their interests. Exactly the 
reverse took place. The great body of the Tories sacrificed the 
principle of non-resistance to their interests ; the great body 
of Kon-conformists rejected the delusive offers of the King, 
and stood^^^^fc The two parties whose 

strife had convulsed the empire during half a century were 
united for a moment j and all that vast royal power which three 
years before had seemed immovably fixed vanished at once like 
chaff in a hurricane. 

The very great length to which this article has 
been extended makes it impossible for us to discuss, as we 
had meant to do, the characters and conduct of the leading 
English statesmen at this crisis. But we must offer a few 
remarks on the spirit and tendency of the Eevolution of 
1688. 

The editor of this volume quotes the Declaration of Eight, 
and tells us that, by looking at it, we may judge at a glance 
whether the authors of the Eevolution achieved ail they might 
and ought, in their position, to have achieved ; whether the 
Commons of England did their duty to their constituents, 
their country, posterity, and universal freedom.’^ We are at 
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a loss read and traiiscribed the 

ijeclaration of Eight, and yet have so utterly miseoneeived 
its natee. That famous document is, as its very name im- 
ports, declaratory, and not remedial. It was never meant to 
be a mea^ire of reform. It neither contained, nor was de- 
signed to contain, any allusion to those innovations which the 
authors of the Eevolution considered as desirable, and which 
they speedily proceeded to make. The Declaration was 
merely a recital of certain old and wholesome laws which had 
been violated by the Stuarts, and a solemn protest against the 
vahdity of any precedent which might be set up in opposition 
to those laws. T^ claim, de- 

ma^^^ upon all and singular the premises as their 

undoubted rights and liberties.^^ Before a man begins to make 
improvements on his estate, he must know its boundaries. 
Before a legislature sits down to reform a constitution, it is 
fit to ascertain what that constitution really is. This is all 
thatthe Declaration was intended to do j and to quarrel with 
it because it did not directly introduce any beneficial changes 
is to qmirrel with meat^ 

The princi|te on which the aaftors of the Eevolution acted 
cannot be mistaken. They were perfectly aware that the 
English institutions stood in ne reform. But they also 
knew that^^^^^a^ if they could settle 

once for all, by a solemn compact, the matters which had, 
during several generations, been in controversy between the 
Parhament and the Crown. They therefore most judiciously 
abstained up the irritatmg and perplexing 

question of what ought to be the law with the plain question 
of what was the law. As to the claims set forth in the De- 
claration of Eight, there was little room for debate. Whigs 
and Tories were generally agreed as to the illegality of the 
dispensing power and of taxation imposed by the royal pre- 
rogative. The articles were therefore adjusted in a very few 
days. But if the Parliament had determined to revise the 
whole constitution, and to provide new securities against 
misgovernment, before proclaiming the new sovereigns, 
months would have been lost in disputes. The coalition 
which had dehvered the country would have been instantly 
dissolved. The Whigs would have quarrelled with the Tories, 
the Lords with the Commons, the Church with the Dissenters ; 
and all ibis storm of conflicting interests and conflietmg 
theories would have been raging round a vacant throne. In 
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attacldiig our alHes, aad meditating a descent on omoTO 
territories. Dundee was prepa^g to r^e the mghWs. 
The authority of James was stm owned by the Dish. If 
authors of the EeTolution had been fools enough to tje this 
course, we have little doubt that Luxembmg would have 
been upon them in the midst of ^eir constitation-mahmg. 
Tliet midit probably have been interrupted m a deb^e on 
Pilmer’s and Sydney’s theories of government by the entrmee 
of ae musqueteers of *Louis’s household, and have been 
marched off, two and two, to 

and commonwealths in the Tower. We have had m our o^ 
time abundant experience of the effecte of 

have seen hation after natihn end^ 

liberty wasted in discussions upon abstract questions we 
time which Ought to have been euiployed in preparing 
Tigorous national defence. This editor, apparently,^ woidd 
have had the English Eevolution of 1688 end as^e Ife-rolu- 
tions of Spain and Naples ended in om days. ^Th^ GM, 
our deliverers were men of a very different order from the 
Spanish and Neapolitan legislators. They might, on B^y 
subiects, hold opinions which, in the nineteenth century, 
■would not be considered as liberal. But they were not dream- 
mo- pedants. They were statesmen accustomed to the man- 
agement of great affairs. Their plans of refoim were not so 
extensive as those of the lawgivers of Cadiz ; but what &ey 
planned, that they effected ; and what they effected, that 
^ maintained against the fiercest hostiliiy at home and 

first object was to seat William on the throne ; and 
they were right. We say this without any reference^ to the 
eminent personal quahties of Wilham, or to the fohies and 
crimes of James. K the two princes had interchanged cha- 
racters, our opinion would still have been the same. It vran 
even more necessary 'bo England at ■that time ■that her Mng 
should be a usurper than ■that he should be a hero. There 
could be no security for good government without a change of 
dynasty. The reverence for hereditary right and the doctrine 
of passive obedience had taken such a hold on the mmds of 
the Tories, that, if James had been restored to power on any 
conditions, their attachment to him would in all probabi- 
lity have revived, as the indignation which recent oppression 
had produced faded from their minds. It had become indis- 
pensable to have a sovereign whose title to his throne •was 
strictly bonnd up with the title of the nation to its liberties. 
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In tW compaet between the Prince of Orange and the Con- 
vention, there was one most important article which, though 
not expressed, was perfectlj understood by both parties, and 
for the perform country had securities far 

better than aU the engagements that Charles the First or 
Ferdihaad the Seyenth ever took in the day of their weak- 
ness, and broke in the day of their power. The article to 
which we allude was iMs, that Wi^ ail things 

conform himself to what should appear to be the fixed and de- 
liberate sense of his Parliament. The security for the perfor- 
mance was this, that he had no claim to the throne except 
the choice of Parliament, and no means of maintaining him- 
self on the throne but the support of Parliament. All the 
great and inestimable reforms which speedily followed the 
RcYolution were implied in those simple words ; The Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, assembled at West- 
minster, do resolve that William and Mary, Prince and 
Princess of Orange, be, and be declared Euig and Queen 
' of-England.”'' 

And what were the reforms of which we speak? We will 
shortly recount some which we think the most important 5 
and we wid then leave our readers to judge whether those 
who consider the Revolution as a mere change of dynasty, 
beneficial to a few aristocrats, but useless to the body of the 
people, or those who consider it as a happy era in the his- 
toiy of the British nation ^ a the human species, have 
judged more correctly of its nature. 

Foremost in the list of the benefits which our country 
owes to the Revolution we place the Toleration Act. It is 
true that this measure fell short of the wishes of the leadinsr 
Whigs. It is true also that, where Catholics were concerned, 
even the most enlightened of the leading Whigs held opinions 
by no means so liberal as those which are happily cominon 
at the present day. Those distinguished statesmen did how- 
ever make a noble, and, in some resi)ects, a successfol 
struggle for the rights of conscience. Their wish was to 
bring the great body of the Protestant Dissenters vdtHn the 
pale of the Church by judicious alterations in the liturgy and 
tbe articles, and to grant to those who stiU remained with- 
out that pale the most ample toleration. They framed a 
plan of comprehension which would have satisfied a great 
majority of the seceders; and they proposed the complete 
abolition of that absurd and odious test which, after having 
been, during a centuiy and a half, a scandal to the pious and 
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a laughing-stock to the profane, was at length removed in 
our own time. The immense power of the Clergy and of the 
Tory gentry frustrated these excellent designs. The Whigs, 
however, did much. They succeeded in obtaining a law in 
the provisions of which a philosopher will doubtless find 
much to condemn, but which had the practical effect of en- 
abling almost every Protestant Non-conformist to foEow the 
dictates of his own conscience without molestation. Scarcely 
a law in the statute-book is theoreticaEy more objectionable 
than the Toleration Act. But we question whether in the 
whole of that vast mass of legislation, from the Great 
{a Charter downwai'ds, there be a sip.gle law which has so much 
diminished the s^^ human suffering, which has done so 
much to aEay bad passions, which has put an end to so much 
petty tyranny and vex which has brought gMdhess, 
peace, and a sense of securi-ly to so many private dweEmgs. 

The second of those great reforms which the Eevolution 
produced was the final establishment of the Presbyterian 
Kirk in Scotland. We shaE not now inquire whether the 
Episcopal or the Calviuistic form of Church government be 
r more agreeable to primitive practice. Far be it from us to 
disturb with our doubts the repose of any Oxonian Bachelor 
of Divinity who conceives that the EngEsh prelates, with 
their baronies and palaces, their purple and their fine linen, 
i their mitred carriages and their sumptuous tables, are the 

true successors of those ancient bishops who Eved by catch- 
ing fish and mending tents. We say only that the Scotch^ 
doubtless from their own inveterate stupidity and niaEce, 
were not EpiscopaEans ; that they could not be made Epis- 
copaEams^ that the whole power of government had been in 
V vain employed for the pmpose of converting them 5 that the 

fullest instmction on the mysterious questions of the Apos- 
toEcal succession and the^^ m of hands had been 

: imparted by the very logical process of putting the lags of 

j the students into wooden boots, and driving two or more 

I wedges between their knees ; that a course of divinity lec- 

j tures, of the most edifying kind, had been given in the 

f Grass-market of Edinburgh; yet that, in spite of all the 

I ^ exertions of those great theological professors, Lauderdale 

; and Dundee, the Covenanters were as obstinate as ever. To 

I the contest between the Scotch nation and the Anglican 

I Church are to be ascribed near thirty years of the niost 

frightful misgovemment ever seen in any part of Great 
I Britain. If the Revolution had produced no other effect 
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tiaia tHat of tlie Scotcli from tlie yoie of an establisk- 

ment -wMcli tHey detested, and giving them one wMch 
they were attached, it would have been one of the happiest 
events in ote 

The third great benefit which the conntry derived from the 
Eevolntion was the alteration in the mode of granting the 
siipplies. It had been the practice to settle on every prince, 
at the commencement of his reign, the produce of certain 
taxes which, it was supposed, would yield a sum sufficient 
to defray the ordinary expenses of gpv^^ distri- 
bution of the revenue was fefr He 

might be forced by a warv to ask Jfor 

an extraordinary grant But, H his pohcy were economical 
and pacific, he might reign matiy year^^ being 

under the necessity of sumniohiag his Parliament, or of 
• taking their ad vice when he had suiiamoned them. This was 
not all. T^ of every society in which pro- 

perty enjoys tolerable secmityi^ to increase in wealth. With 
the national wealth, the proto customs, of the 

exeisCj and of the post-office, vvnuld of course ^ m 
thus it might weh happen th^ which, at the beginhing 
of a long reign, were barely sufficient to support a frugal 
government in time of peace, might, before the end of that 
reignj enable the sovereign to imitate the extravagance of 
Hero or Heliogabalus, to raise great armies, to carry on 
expensive wars. Something of this soi’t had actually hap- 
pened under Charles the Second, though his reign, reckoned 
from the Restoration, lasted only twenty-five years. His 
first Parliament settled on him taxes estimated to produce 
twelve hundred thousand pounds a year. This they thought 
sufficient, as they allowed nothing for a standing army in 
time of peace. At the time of Charles’s death, the annual 
produce of these taxes considerably exceeded a million and a 
half; and the King who, during the years which immediately 
followed his accession, was perpetually in distress, and per- 
petually asking his Parliaments for money, was at last able 
to keep a body of regular troops without any assistance from 
the House of Commons. If his reign had been as long as that 
of George the Third, he would probably, before the close of it, 
have been in the annual receipt of several millions over and 
above what the ordinary expenses of civil goveimment re- 
quired ; and of those millions he would have been as 
absolutely master as the Eng now is of the sum allotted for 
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corruption, in paying troops to overawe Ms people. Or in 
canying into effect wild sch.emes of foreign conquest. Tlie 
autkors of tke Eeyolution applied a remedy to tMs great 
abuse. They settled on the King, not the fluctuating pro- 
duce of certain fixed taxes, but a fixed sum sufficient for the 
support of his own royal state. They established it as a rule 
that all the expenses of the army, the navy, and the ordnance 
should be brought annually under the review of the House of 
Commons, and that every sum voted should be applied to 
the service specified in the vote. The direct effect of this 
change was important. The indirect effect has been more 
important still. From that time the House of Commons has 
been really the paramount powe^^^ in the state. It has> in 
truth, appointed^^ a^ removed ministers, declared war, and 
coficluded peace. [No combination of the Elng a^ 
Lords has ever been able to effect any thing against the 
Lower House, hacked by its constituents. Three or four 
times, indeed, the sovereign has been able to break the forc^e 
of an opposition by dissolving the Parliament. But if that 
experiment should fail, if the people should be of the same 
mind with their representatives, he would clearly have no 
course left hut to yield, to abdicate, or to fight. 

. The next great blessing which we owe to the Eevolution is 
the purification of the administration of justice in political 
cases. Of the importance of this change no person can 
judge who is not well acquaiated with the earlier volumes of 
the State Tnals. Those volumes are, we do not hesitate to 
say, the most frightful record of baseness and depravity that 
is extant in the world. Our hatred is altogether turned away 
from the crimes and Sbte criminals, and directed against the 
law and its ministers. We see villanies as black as ever were 
imputed to any prisoner at any bar daily committed on the 
bench and in the jury-box. The worst of the bad acts which 
brought discredit on the old parliaments of I^nce, the con- 
demnation of Lally, for example, or even that of Galas, may 
seem praiseworthy when compared with the atrocities wMch 
follow each other hx endless succession as we turn over that 
huge chronicle of the shame of England. The magistrates 
of Paris and Toulouse were blinded by prejudice, passion, or 
bigotry. But the abandoned judges of our own country com- 
mitted murder with their eyes open. The cause of this is 
plain. In France there was no constitutional opposition. If 
a man held language offensive to the government;, he was at 
once sent to the Bastile or to Tincennes. But in England, 



at least after the days of the Long Parliament, the Eng 
cotild not, by a mere act of his prerogative, rid himself of a 
trouhlesomerpo&^ He was forced to remove those who 
: & means of pequred witnesses, packed juries, 

and corrupt,^ brow-beating judges. The Oppo- 

sition naturally retaliated whenever they had the upper hand. 
Every time that the power passed from one party to the other, 
there was a proscription and a massacre, thinly dis^ised 
under the forms^^^^^^ procedure. The tribunals ought 

to be sacred places of refuge, where, in aU the vicis^^^ 
pubHc of ah parties inay-^ & shelter. 

They were, before the Ee^^ 

to which each party in its to and 

vriiere each found^^^ t^ ferocious butchers 

waging fo^^^ Papist or Protestant, Tory or 

Priest or Mderman, all was one to those greedy and savage 
natures, provided only there was money to earn, and blood 
: ';r to shed. 

,Of course, these worthless judges soon created around 
them, as was natural, a bre^^ of informers more wicked, if 
possibfe, iha^^ The trial by jury afforded little 

or no protectionto the to The juries were nominated 

by the sheriffs. The sheriffs were in most parts of England 
nominated by the Crown. In London, the great scene of 
political contention, those officers were chosen by the people. 
The fiercest parliamentary election of our time will give but 
a faint notion of the storm which raged in the city on the 
day when two intoiated parties, each bearing its badge, met 
to select the men in whose hands were to be the issues of 
life and death for the coming year. On that day, nobles of 
the highest descent did not think it beneath them to canvass 
and marshal the livery, to head the procession and to watch 
the poU. On that day, the great chiefs of parties waited in 
an agony of suspense for the messenger who was to bring 
from Guildhall the news whether their lives and estates were, 
for the next twelve months, to be at the mercy of a friend or 
of a foe. In 1681, Whig sherffis were chosen 5 and Shaftes- 
bury defied the whole power of the government. In 1682 
the sheriffs were Tories. Shaftesbury fled to Holland. The 
other chiefs of the party broke up their councils, and retired 
in haste to their countiy seats. Sydney on the scaffold told 
those sheriffs that his blood was on their heads. Neither of 
them could deny the charge; and one of them wept with 
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Thus every man who then meddled with public affairs took 
his life in his hand. The consequence was that men of gentle 
natures stood aloof from contests in which they could not 
engage without hazarding their own necks and the fortunes 
of their children. This was the course adopted by Sir 
William Temple, by Evelyn, and by many other men who 
were, in every respect, admirably qualified to serve the State. 
On the other hand, those resolute and enterprising men who 
put their heads and lands to hazard in the game of politics 
naturahy acquired, from the habit of playing for so deej> a 
stake, a recHess and desperate^^ te It was, we 

seriously believe^ as safe to be a highwayman as to be a dis- 
tinguished leader of Oppos This may serve to ejcplaiii, 

and in some degree to excuse, the violence with which the 
factions of that age are justly reproached. were fight- 
ing, not nierely for office, bu^ If they reposed for a 

moment from work of agitation, if they suffered the 
public excitement to flag, they were lost men. Hume, in de- 
scribing this state of things, has employed an image which 
seems hardly to suit the general simplicity of his style, but 
which is by no means too strong for the occasion. Thus,’’ 
says hCj ‘'Hhe two parties actuated by mutual rage, but 
cooped up within the narrow limits of the law, levelled with 
poisoned daggers the most deadly blows against each other’s 
breast, and buried in ^^^ t^ factious divisions all regard to 
truth, honour, and humanity.” * 

From this terrible evil the Revolution set us free. The 
law which secured to the judges their seats during life or 
good behaviour did something. The law subsequently passed 
for regulating trials in cases of treason did much more. The 
provisions of that law show, indeed, very little legislative 
skill. It is not framed on the principle of securing the in- 
nocent, but on the principle of giving a great chance of escape 
to the accused, whether innocent or guilty. This, however, 
is decidedly a fault on the right side. The evil produced by 
the occasional escape of a bad citizen is not to be compared 
with the evils of that Reign of Terror, for such it was, which 
preceded the Revolution. Since the passing of this law 
scarcely one single person has suffered death in England as a 
traitor, who had not been convicted on overwhelming evi- 
dence, to the satisfaction of all parties, of the highest crime 
against the State. Attempts have been made in times of 
great excitement, to bring in persons guilty of high treason 
for acts which, though sometimes highly blamablo, did not, 
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necessaarily im a 3esi^ falling within the legal definition 
of ^ ^ those attempts have failed. Dxxring a hun- 

dred and forty years no statesman, while engaged in constitu- 
tional opposition to a government, has had the axe before his 
eyes. The smaUest •minorities, strn^^^^ against the most 
powerM majorities, in the most agitated times, have felt 
themselves perfectly secure. Pulteney and Pox were the two 
most distinguished leaders of Opposition sihce the Eevolution. 
Both were personally obnoxious to the Court. But the ut- 
most harm that the ^u^ anger of the Court could do tp 

them was to stri^^ Bight Honourable’’ from before 

their names. 

But of all the reforms produced by the Revolution, perhaps 
the most important was the fuE establishment of the liberty 
of tmhcensed printing. The Censorship Which,^ u^ 
form or other, had existedj with rare and short intermissions, 
under every government, monarchical or republicah, from the 
time of Henry the Eighth downwards, expired, and has never 
since heen renewed. 

We are aware that the great improvements which we have 
recapitulated were, in many respects, imperfectly and imsMk 
faEy exercuted/^^^^ of those improvements^^^^ some- 

times, while they removed or mitigated a great practical evil, 
continued to recognise the erroneous principle from which 
that evE had sprung. Sometimes, when they had adopted a 
sound principle, they shrank from foUowmg it to all the con- 
clusions to which it would have led them. Sometimes they 
failed to perceive that the remedies which they applied to one 
disease of the State were certain to generate another disease, 
and to render another remedy necessary. Their knowledge 
was iiaferior to ours : nor were they always able to act up to 
their knowledge. The pressure of cireunistances, the neces- 
sity of compromising diflFerences of opinion, the power and 
violence of the party which was altogether hostile to the new 
settlement, must be taken into the account. When these 
things are fairly weighed, there mil, we be little differ- 

ence of opinion among liberal and right-minded men as to 
the real value of what the great events of 1688 did for this 
country. 

We have recounted what appear to us the most important 
of those changes which the Revolution produced in our laws. 
The changes which it produced in our laws, however, were not 
more important than the change which it indirectly produced 
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years, an almost uninterrupted possession of power. It liad 
always been tlie fimdamental doctrine of tbat party, tbat 
power is a trust for tbe people j that it is given to magistrates, 
not for tbeir own, but for the public advantage ; that, where 
it is abused by magistrates, even by the highest of all, it may 
lawfully be withdrawn. It is perfectly true, that the Whigs 
were not more exempt than other men from the vices and in- 
firmities of our nature, and that, when they had power, they 
sometimes abused it. But still they stood firm to their 
theory. the badge of their pWy- It was 

something more. It was the foundation on which rested the 
power of the houses of Nassau ahd^B 

a government interested in propagating a class of opinions 
which most governments are interested m a 

government which looked with coiaplacency on all specula* 
tions favourable to public liberty, and with extreme aversion 
on all specTilations favourable to arbitrary power. There was 
a King who decidedly preferred a republiean to a believer in 
the divine right of Itings ; who considered every attempt to 
exalt his prerogative as an attack on his title; and who 
reserved all his favours for those who declaimed on the 
natural equality of men, and the popular origin of govern- 
ment. This was the state of things from the Eevolution till 
the death of George the Second. The effect was what might 
have been expected. Even in that profession which has 
generally been most disposed to magnify the prerogative, a 
great change took place. Bishopric after bishopric and 
deanery after deanery were bestowed on Whigs and Latitudi- 
narians. The consequence was that Whiggism and Batitu- 
dinarianism were professed by the ablest and most aspiring 
churchmen. 

Hume complained bitterly of this at the close of his his- 
tory. The Whig party,^’ says he, for a course of near 
seventy wars, has almost mthout interruption enjoyed the 
whole authority of government, and nO honours or offices 
could be obtained but by their countenance and protection. 
But this event, which in some partictdars has been advan- 
tageous to the state, has proved destructive to the truth of 
histoiy, and has established many gross falsehoods, which it 
is unaccountable how any civilised nation could have em- 
braced, with regard to its domestic occurrences. Composi- 
tions the ihost despicable, both for style and matter,^’ — in a 
note he instances the writings of Locke, Sydney, Headley, 
and Rapin, — ^^have been , extoUed and propagated and r-ead 
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as if they had equalled the most celebrated remams of anti- 
qtdty. to forgetting that a regard to liberty^ though a 
laudable passion, ought commonly to be subservient to a 
reverence for established government, the prevailing faction 
has celebrated only the partisaiis of the former.’’ W ^ 

not here enter into an argument about the merit of Eapin’s 
History or Locke’s pohtical speculations/ W 
merely as evidence to a fact well known to all reading men, 
that the literature patronised by the English Court and the 
Enghsh ministry, during the first half of the eiglxteehth cen- 
tury, was of that kind which courtiers and ministers gene- 
rally do all in their power to discountenance, and tended to 4^ 
inspire zeal for the liberties of the people rather than respect 
for the authority of the government. 

There was stiU a very strong Tory party in England. But 
that party was in opposition. Many of its members still held 
the doctrine of passive obedience. But they did not admit 
tliat the eaistmg dynasty had any claim to such obedience. 

They condemned resistance. But by resistance they meant 
the keeping out of James the Thirds and not the tumin g out 
of George the Second. times could i 

grumble more at the expenses of the royal household, Could 
exert himself more stoentiously to reduce the military esta- 
blishment, could oppose with more earnestness every proj)0" 
sition for arming the executive with extraordinary powers, 
or could pour more unmitigated abuse on placemen and cour- 
tiers. If a writer were now, in a massive Dictionary, to 
define a Pensioner as a traitor and a slave, the Excise as a 
hateful tax, the Gonimissionei's of the Excise as wretches, if 
he were to write a satire full of reflections on men who re- 
ceive the price of boroughs and of souls,” who explain | 
their country’s dear-bought rights aw^^^^ 

whom pensions can incite 
To vote a patriot black, a comtier white,” ♦ 

we should set him down for something more democratic than 
a Whig. Tet this was the language which Jolm 
most bigoted of Tories and High Churchmen, held under the 
administration of Walpole and Pelham. 

Thus doctrines favourable to public Hberfcy were inculcated 
alike by those who were in power and by those who were in 
opposition. It was by means of these doctrines alone that the 
former Conld prove that they had a Kiiig de j'wre. The servile 
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niolestation to one whom they considered as merely a King de 
pbcto. The attachment of one party to the House of Hanover, 
of the other to that of Stuart, induced both to talk a language 
much more favourable to popular rights than to monarchical 
power. W took place at the first representation of Cato is 
no bad iHustration of the way in which the two great sections 
of the community almost invariably acted* A play, the whole 
merit of which consists in its stately rhetoric, a rhetoric some- 
times not unworthy of Xucan, about hating tyrants and dying 
for freedom, is brought on the stage in a time of great political 
excitement. Bothp^rties crowd to the theatre. Bach affects 
to consider every line as a compliment ^^^t^ and an attack 

on its opponents. The curtain falls amidst an unanimous 
roar of applause. The Whigs of the Kit Cat embrace the 
author, and assure him that ;he has rendered 
service to liberty. The Tory secretary of state presents a 
purse to the chief actor for defending the cause of liberty so 
weU. The history of that night was, in miniature, the 
history of two generations. 

We well know how much sophistry there was in the rea- 
sonings, and how much exaggeration in the declamations of 
both parties. But %hen we compare the state in which 
political science was at the close of the reign of George the 
Second with the state in which it had been when James the 
Second came to the throne, it is impossible not to admit that 
a prodigious improvement had taken place. We are no ad- 
znirers of the political dbetrihes laid down in Blaekstone’s 
Commentaries. But if we consider that those Commentaries 
were read with great applause in the very schools where, 
seventy or eighty years before, books had been publicly burned 
by order of the University of Oxford for containing the dam- 
nable doctrine that the English monarchy is Ifrnited and 
mixed, we cannot deny that a salutary change had taken 
place, if The Jesuits,’^ says Pascal, in the last of his incom- 
parable letters, “ have obtained a Papal decree, condemning 
Galileo’s doctrine about the motion of the earth. It is all in 
vain. If the world is really turning round, all mankind to- 
gether will not be able to keep it from turning, or to keep 
themselves from turning with it.’^ The decrees of Oxford 
were as ineffectual to stay the great moral and political revo- 
lution as those of the Vatican to stay the motion of our globe. 
That learned University found itself not only unable to keei> 
the mass from moving, but unable to keep itself from moving 
along with the mass. Nor was the effect of the discussions 
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and spectdations of tihat period confin otir oto coiuitry. 

Wladle tb-e JaeoWte party was in the last dotage and ijakness 
of its paralytic old age, tlie political pMosopby of Englan 
begarr to produce a miglxty effect on Erance, and through 

Md open, iteolf Men n.. M we 
must resolutely turn away from it. We will conclude hy 
STising all om- readers to study Sir James Macintosh s 

valuable Eragment, and by expressing our hope that they 
: ^ be Sile to study it without those aocompaniments 

which have hitherto impeded its circulation. 
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LOED BACON- (Jtjlt, 1837.) 

The Worlcs of Wrancis Baoon^ Lord Chancellor of JSngland* A new 

Edition. By Basui Montagu, Esq. 16 vols. 8vo. LoBdon : 

We retorii otir lieaxty tlianks to Mi. for tMs truly 

valuable work. From tbe opiidons wMcb He exp as a 
biograplter we often disserit. But about Ms merit as a col- 
lector of tbe materials out of wMcb opinions are formed, there 
can be no dispute 5 and we readily acknowledge that we are 
in a great measure indebted to Ms minute and accurate re- 
searches for the means of refuting what we cannot but con- 
sider as Ms errors. 

The labour which has been bestowed oh this volume has • 
been a labour of love. The writer is evidently enamom’ed of 
the subject. It fOls Ms heart. It constantly overflows jBx>ni 
his lips and Ms pen. Those who are acquainted with the 
Courts in which Mr. Montagu practises with so much ability 
and success well know how often he enlivens the discussion 
of a point of law by citing some weighty aphorism, or some 
brilliant illustration, from the J?e the 

Orgomvm. The Life before us doubtless owes much of its 
value to the honest and generous enthusiasm of the writer. 
TMs feeling has stimulated Ms activiiy, hae sustaine^^ 
perseverance, has called forth all Ms ingeninty and eloquence : 
but, on the other hand, we must frankly say that it h^, to a 
great extent, perverted Ms judgment. 

We are by no means without sympathy for Mr. Montagu 
even in what we consider as Ms weakness. There is scarcely 
any delusion which has a better claim to be indulgently 
treated than that under the influence of which a manp^scribes 
every moral excellence to those who have left imperishable 
monuments of their genius. The causes of this error lie deep 
in the inmost recesses of hximan nature. We are all inclined 
to judge of others as we find them. Our estimate of a 
character always depends much on the manner in which that 
character affects our own interests and passions. We find it 
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difficult to tldnk well of tliose by whom we are thwarted or 
depressed) and we are rea^dy to admit every exense for the 
vices of those who are useM or agreeable to m This is, we 
believe, one of those illusions to which the whole human race 
is snlgect, and W experience and reflection can only 
partially remove. It is, in the phraseology of Bacon, one of 
t^ Hence it is that Urn mcc’al character of a 

man emiaeht in letters or in the fine arts is treated, often by 
eontemppraries, almost always by posterity, with extraor- 
dinary tenderness^ The world derives pleasure and advantage 
from the performances Of such a man. The number of those 
■ who suffer by his personal vices is small, even iu his own 
time, when compared with the number of those to whom Ms 
talents are a somce of gratification^ In a few years all those 
whom he has injured disappear^ But his worts remain, and 
are a somce of deHght to n^^ The genius of Sallust is 
stiff with us. Biit th^ he plundered, and 

the unib^^ him in their houses at 

unseasonable hours, are forgotten. W suffer ourselves to he 
delighted by the keenness of GlarendoMs observation, and hy 
V the sober majerty of his style, till we forget the oppressor and 
the bigot in the historian. ^ B Tom Jones have 

survived the gamekeepers whom Shakspeare cudgelled and 
the landladies whom Fielding bilked. A great writer is the 
friend and benefactor of his readers ; and they cannot but 
judge of him under the deluding influence of friendship and 
gratitude. We all know how unwilling we are to admit the 
truth of any disgraceful story about a person whose society 
we like, and from whom we have received favours ; how long 
we struggle against evidence, how fondly, when the facts 
cannot be disputed, we cling to the hope that there may be 
some explanation or some extenuating circumstance with 
which we are unacquainted. Just such is the feeling which 
a man of liberal education naturally entertains towards the 
great minds of former ages. The debt which he owes to them 
is incalculable. Theyhave guided him to truth* They have 
filled his mind with noble and graceful images. They have 
stood by him in all vicissitudes, comforters in sorrow, nurses 
in sickness, companions in solitude. These friendships are 
exposed to no danger from the occurrences by which other 
attachments are weakened or dissolved. Time glides on; 
fortune is inconstant; tempers are soured; bonds which 
seemed indissoluble are daily sundered by interest, by emu- 
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^ converse wliiciL we hold with the highest of hnman intellects. 
That placid interconrse is disturbed by no jealousies or re- 
sentments. These are the old friends who are never seen 
with new faces, who are the same in wealth and in poverty, 
in glory and in obscurity. With the dead there is no rivalry. 
In the dead there is no change. Plato is never sullen. 
Cervantes is never petulant. Demosthenes never comes un- 
seasonably. Dante never stays too long. ITo difference of 
political opinion can alienate Cicero. No heresy can excite 
the hoiTor of Bossuet. 

Nothing, then, can be more natural than that a person en- 
dowed with sensibility and^^^^m should entertain a 

respectful and affectionate^ towards those great men 

with whose he holds daily coinmxmion. Yet nothing 

can be more certain than that such men have n^ 
deserved to be regarded with respect or affection. Some 
writers, whose worts will contmne to instruct and delight 
mankind to the remotest ages, have been placed in such 
situations that their actions and motives are as weE knowii 
to us as the actions and motives of one human being can be 
known to another 5 and unhappily their conduct has not 
always been such as an impartial judge can contemplate with 
approbation. But the fanaticism of the devout worshipper 
of genius is proof against ail evidence and all argument. The 
character of his is matter of faith ; and the province of 
faith is not to be invaded by reason. He maintains his 
superstition with a creduHty as boundless, and^^^^^^a zeal as un- 
scrupulous as can be found in the most ardent partisans of 
religious or political factions. The most decisive proofs are 
rejected; the plainest rules of morality are explained away; 
extensive and important portions of history are completely 
distorted. The enthusiast misrepresents facts with all the 
effrontery of an advocate, and confounds right and wrong 
with aU the dexterity of a Jesuit ; and aU this only in order 
that some man who has been in his grave during many ages 
may have a fairer character than he deserves. . 

Middleton^s Life of Cicero is a striking instance of the 
influence of this sort of partialiiy. Never was there a cha- 
racter which it was easier to read than that of Cicero. Never 
was there a mind keener or more critical than that of Mid- 
dleton. Had the biographer brought to the examination of 
his favourite statesman’s conduct but a very small part of the 
acuteness and severity which he displayed when he was en- 
gaged in investigating the high pretensions of Epiphanius 
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aiid M lie coiild mot Have to produce a 

most valuable History of a most interesting portion of time. 
But this most ingenious and learned man, tHough 

So wary Held and wise 
THat, as *twas said, He scarce received 
For gospel wHat tHe cHarcH believed,” 

Had a superstition of His own. THe great Iconoclast was 
Himself an idolater. THe great Amomto del Dimolo, wHile 
He disputed, witH no small ability, tHe claims of Gj^rian and 
AtHanasius to a place in tHe O^'todar, was H 
posing a lying legend in Honour of St. TuXly. He was Holding 
up as a model of every virtue a man wHose talents and ac- 
^2in never be tbo HigHly extolled, and wHo 
was by no means destitute of ainiable qualities, but wHose 
wHole soul was under the dominion of a girlish vanity and 
a craven fear. Actions for which Cicero Hi^ the most 
eloquent and sHilM of advocates, could contrive no excuse, 
actions which in His confidential correspondence He mentioned 
with remorse and shame, are represented by His biographer as 
wise> virtuous, Heroic. The whole History of tHat great revo- 
lution wMcH overtHrew the Eoman aristocracy, the whole state 
of parties, the character , of every public man, is elaborately 
misrepresented, in order to mate out something which may 
look like a defence of one most eloquent and accomplished 
trimmer. 

T^ volume before us reminds us now and then of the Life 
of Oicero. But there is this marked difference. Dr. Middleton 
evidently had an uneasy consciousness of the weakness of his 
cause, and therefore resorted to the most disingenuous shifts, 
to unpardonable distortions and suppressions of facts. Mr. 
Montagues faith is sincere and implicit. He practises no 
trickery. He conceals nothing. He puts the facts before us 
in the full confidence that they will produce on our minds the 
effect which they have produced on his own. It is not till 
he comes to reason Grom facts to motives that his partiaKty 
shows itself ; and then he leaves Middleton himseff far behind. 
His work proceeds on the assumption that Bacon was an 
eminently virtuous man. From the tree Mr. Montagu judges 
of the fruit, He is forced to relate many actions which, if 
any man but Bacon had committed them, nobody would have 
dreamed of defending, actions which are readily and com- 
pletely e:^lained by supposing Bacon to have been a man 
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higli^ actions wMcli can be explained in no otber way witbont 
resorting to some grotesque bypotbesis for wMcb. there is not 
a tittle of evidence. But any hypothesis is, in Mr. Montagu’s 
opinion^ more probable than that his hero should ever have 
done any thing veiy wrong. 

defending Bacon seems to us by no means 
Baconian. To take a man’s character for granted, and then 
from his character to infer the moral quality of all his actions, 
is surely a process the very reverse of that which is recom- 
mended in the Orgamim. Nothing, we are sure, could 

have led li&. so far from master’s pre- 

cepts^ except zeal for his master’s hdnqur.^^^ W 
a different course. We shall attempt, w valuable as- 
sistance which Montagu has ^ a^ such 

an account of Bacon’s life as may enable our readers correctly 
to estimate his cha^^ 

It is hardly necessary to say that IVancis Bacon vvas the 
son of Sir Nicholas Bacon, who held the great seal of Eng- 
land during the first tweniy years of the reign of Elizabeth, 
The fame of the father has been thrown into shade by that 
of the son. But Sir Nicholas was no ordinary man. He 
belonged to a set of men whom it is easier to describe col- 
lectively than separately, whose minds were formed by one 
system of discipline, who belonged to one rank in society, to 
one university, to one party, to one sect, to one administra- 
tion, and who resembled each other so much in talents, in 
opinions, in habits, in fortunes, that one character, we had 
almost said one life, may, to a considerable extent, serve for 
them all. 

They were the first generation of statesmen by profession 
that England produced. Before their time the division of 
labour had, in this respect, been very imperfect. Those who 
had directed public affairs had been, with few exceptions, 
warriors or priests ; warriors whose rude courage was neither 
guided by science nor softened by humaniiy, priests whose 
learning and abilities were habitually devoted to the defence 
of tyranny and imposture. The Hotspurs, the Nevilles, the 
Cliffords, rough, illiterate, and unreflecting, brought to the 
council-board the fierce and imperious disposition which they 
had acquired amidst the tumult of predatory war, or in the 
gloomy repose of the garrisoned and moated castle. On the 
other side was the calm and subtle prelate, versed in aE that 
was then considered as learning, trained in the Schools to 
manage words, and in the coiifessional to manage hearts, 
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eating those celebrated were formed the 

the hononr of burnmg; f* ” “nefiy is to be attri- 

minds of all those . £ £j^g reformed religion in the 

bnted the seenre estabhshment of the reioi 

uortli of Biii’ope. ^ ^ «-«oq¥ - nassed their yoiitli sm- 

The statesmen of theological controversy, 

rounded by “°® of chaotic anarchy, inter- 

Opmions were sM m a rp^ptlm". Sometimes the 

tiifcSseiwatives seemed likely to pre- 
stubhorn higofa j ot t Eeformers for a 

vail, ^en t ® ££ rpjjert again the resisting mass 

IB ■■■"*■■■’*■■■"■■ 
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attribiite to^ to and to to power of one or two indi- 

vidnals, was tiTily a nati^^ It was not only in 

to mind of Henry that to new toology obtained to 
ascendant one day, and that the lessons of to nnrse and of 
to priest reg^ed toir iMuehee o^ the morrow. It was not 
only in the House of Tudor that the husband was exasperated 
opposition of to wife dissented from the 

opinions of to father, that to brother persecuted the sistei’, 
that one sister persecuted another. The principles of Con- 
seryation and Reform carried on their warfare in every part 
of society, in every eohgregationj in every school of learning, 
round the hearth of every private fam%, in the recesses of 
every reflecting mind. 

It was in the midst of this ferment that the minds of the 
persons whom we are desdribing were developed. They were 
born Reformers. They belonged by nature to that order of 
men who always form the front ranks in the great intellec- 
tual progress. They were, therefore, one and all, Protestants. 
In religious matters, however, though there is no rea;Son to 
doubt that they were sincere, they were by no means zealous. 
None of them chose to rim the smallest personal risk during 
the reign of Mary. None of them favoured the unhappy at- 
tempt of Northumberland in favour of his daughter-in-law* 
None of tom, shared in the desperate councfls of Wyatt. 
They contrived to have business on to Continent ; or, if they 
staid in England, they heard mass and kept Lent with great 
decorum. When those dark and perilous years had gone by, 
and when the crown had descended to a new sovereign, toy 
took the lead in the reformation of the Church. But they 
proceeded, not with the impetuosity of theologians, but with 
the calm determination of statesmen. They acted, not like 
men who considered the Romish worship as a system too of- 
fensive to God, and too destructive of souls to be tolerated for 
an hour, but like men who regarded to points in dispute 
among Christians as in themselves unimportant, and who 
were not restrained by any scruple of conscience from pro- 
fessing, as they had before professed, the CathoUe faith of 
Mary, the Protestant faith of Edward, or any of to numerous 
intermediate combinations which the caprice of Henry and 
the servile policy of Cranmer had formed out of to doctrines 
of both the hostile parties. They took a deliberate view of 
to state of their own country and of the Continent: they 
satisfied themselves as to the leaning of the public mind ; 
and they chose toir. side. They placed themselves at to 
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b^ad of the Protestah^ and staked aP their 

and fortunes on 

It is needless to relate how dexterously, how resolutely, 
how glorious^^^ directed the politics of England during 
the eYentful years which followed, how they sncceeded in 
xmitmg friends and separating their enemies, how they 
humbled the pride of Philip, how they backed the unconquer- 
able spirit of Coligni, how they rescued Holland from tyranny, 
how they founded the maritime greatness of their country, 
how they outwitted the artfulpoliticians of Italy, and tamed 
the ferocious chieftam^^ Scotland. It is impossible to deny 
that they coinmitted inany acts which would justly ^ b 
a statesman of our time censures of the most serious kind. 
But, when we consider the state of morality in tliefr age, and 
the miscrupulous character of the adversaries against whoin 
they had to contend, we are forced to admit that it is not with- 
out reason that their names are still held in veneration by 
their countrymen. 

There were, doubtlesSj, many diversities in their intellectual 
and moral character^ But there was a strong family likeness/ 
The constitution of their minds was remarkably sound. Nd 
particular faculty was preeminently developed ; but manly 
health and vigour were equally diffused through the whole. 
They were men of letters. Their minds were, by nature and 
by exercise well fashioned for speculative pursuits. It was 
by circumstances, rather than by any strong bias of iiiclina- 
tion, that they were led to take a prominent part in active 
life. In active life, however, no men could be more perfectly 
free from the faults of mere theorists and pedants. Ho men 
observed more accurately the signs of the times. Ho men had 
a greater practical acquaintance with hi^nian nature. Their 
policy was generally characterized rather by vigilance, by 
moderation, and by firmness, than by invention, or by the 
spirit of enterprise. 

They spoke and wrote in a manner worthy of their excellent 
sense. Their eloquence was less copious and less ingenious, 
but far purer and more manly than that of the sxxcceeding 
generation. It was the eloquence of men who had lived with 
the first translators of the Bible, and with the authors of the 
Book of Common Prayer. It was luminous, dignified, solid, 
and very sHghtly tainted with that affectation which deformed 
the style of the ablest men of the next age. If, as sometimes 
chanced, these polifdcians were under the necessity of taking 
a part in the theological controversies on which the dearest 
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interests of Mngdoms w iliey acquitted them- 

selves as if their whole lives had been passed in the Schools 
and the Convocation, 

There was something in the temper of these celebrated men 
which soenred them against the proverbial inconstancy both 
of the court Md of the multitude. No intrigue, no combina- 
tion of rivalsj^ could deprive them of the confidence of their 
Sovereign. No parliament attacked their influence. No mob 
coupled their names with any odious grievance. Their power 
ended only with their Uves.^ In this respect, their fate pre- 
sents a most remarkable contmst to that of the entei^)rising 
and brilliant politicians of the preceding and of th^ succeed- 
ing generation. Burleigh was minister during forty ye^ 

Sir Nichqlas Bacon held the great sear^ m 
years. Sir Walter Mildmay was Chancellor of the Exchequer 
twenty-three years. Sir was Secretary of 

State eighteen years ; Sir Francis Walsingham ahout as long. 
They all died in office, and in the enjoyment of public respect 
and royal favour. Far different had been the fate of Wolsey, 
Cromwell, Norfolk, Somerset, and Northumberland. Far 
different also was the fate of Essex, of Baleigh, and of the 
still more iUustrions man whose hfe we propose to consider. 

T^ this circumstance is perhaps contained 

in the motto which Sir Nicholas Bacon inscribed over the 
entrance of his hall at Gorhambury, ifedttecm This 

maxim was constantly borne m mind 1^^ and his col- 

leagues. They were more solicitous to lay the foundations 
of their power deep than to raise the structoxe to a conspi- 
cuous but insecure height. None of them aspired to be sole 
Minister. None of them provoked envy hy an ostentetious 
display of wealth and influence. None of them affected to 
outshine the ancient aristocracy of the kingdom. They were 
free from that childish love of titles which characterized the 
successful courtiers of the generation which preceded them, 
and of that which followed them. Only one of those whom 
we have named was made a peer; and he was content with 
the lowest degree of the peerage. As to money, none of 
them could, in that age,’ justly be considered as rapacious. 
Some of them would, even in our time, deserve the praise of 
eminent disinterestedness. Their fidelity to the State was 
incorruptible. Their private morals were without stain. 
Tlieir households were sober and well-governed. 

Among these statesmen Sir Nicholas Bacon was generally 
considered as ranking next to Burleigh. He was called by 
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conciliis altenun columeii and by Greorge 

“ dill Britamjici 
Begm secundum columen/' 

The second wife of Sir and mother of Francis 

Bacon was Aime, one of the daughters of Sir Anthony Cooke, 
a man of distinguished learning who had been tutor to 
Edward the Sixth. Sir Anthony had paid considerable 
attention to the education of his daughters, and liyed to see 
them all splendidly and happily married. Their classical 
acquirements rnade them conspicuous eyeh among the women 
of fashion of that age. Katherine, who became Lady Killi*- 
grewj wrote Latin Hexameters and Pentameters which would 
appear with credit in iiiB Mmm Mildred, the wife 

of Lord Burleigh, was described by Roger Ascham as the best 
Grreek scholar among the young women of England, Lady 
Jane Grey always excepted Anne, the mother of Francis 
Bacon, was distinguished both p;S a linguist and as a theolo- 
gian. She corresponded in Greek with Bishop Jewel, and 
translated his A^dogia from the Latin, so correctly that 
neither he nor Archbishop Parker could suggest a single 
alteration. She also translated a series of sermons on fate 
and free-will from the Tuscan of Bernardo Ochino. This fact 
is the more curious, because Ochino was one of that small 
and audacious band of Italian reformers, anathematized alike 
by Wittenberg, by Geneva, by Zurich, and by Rome, from 
which the Socinian sect deduces its origin. 

Lady Bacon was doubtless a lady of highly cultivated mind 
ajEter the fashion of her age. But we must not suffer our- 
selves to be deluded into the belief that she and her sisters 
were more accomplished women than many who are now liv- 
ing. On this subject there is, we think, much misapprehen- 
sion. We have often heard men who wish, as almost all men 
of sense wish, that women should be higlily educated, si:>eak 
with raptme of the English ladies of the sixteenth centuiy, 
and lament that they can find no modern damsel resembling 
those fair pupils of Ascham and Aylmer who compared, over 
their embroidery, the styles of Isocrates and Lysias, and who, 
while the horns were sounding and the dogs in frill cry, sat 
in the lonely oriel, with eyes rivetted to that immortal page 
which tells how meekly and bravely the first great martyr 
of intellectual liberty took the cup from Ms weeping gaoler. 
But surely these complaints, have very little foundation. We 
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would by no means disparage the ladies of the sixteenth cen-^ 
tury or their pursuits. But we conceive that those who extol 
them at the expense of the women of our time forget one 
very obvious and very important circumstance. In the time 
of Henry the Eighth and Edward the Sixth, a person who 
did not read Greek and Latin could read nothing, or next to 
nothing. The Italian was the only modem language which 
possessed any thing that could be called a literature. Ml the 
valuable books then extant in all the vernacular dialects of 
Europe would hardly have filled a single shelf. England did 
not yet possess Shakspeare’s plays and the Fairy Queen, nor 
ikance M Spain Bon Quixote. In look- 
ing round a weH-^fiimis&d^ English or 

French books can we find which were extant when Lady Jane 
Grey and Queen Ehzabeth received Chau- 
cer, Gower, iVoissart,^ nearly complete 

the list. It was therefore absolutely necessary that a woman 
should be uneducated or classically educated. Indeed, with- 
out a knowledge of one of the ancient languages no person 
could then have any clear notion of what was passing in the 
political, the literary, or the religious world. The Latin was 
in the sixteenth century all and more than all that the French 
was in the eighteenth. It was the language of courts as well 
as of the schools. It was the language of diplomacy ; it was 
the language of theological and political controversy. Being 
a fixed language, while the living languages were in a state 
of fluctuation, and being^^^^^ u^ known to the learned 

and the polite, it was employed by almost every writer who 
aspired to a wide and durable rej)utation. A person who was 
ignorant of it was shut put all acquaintance, not merely 
with Cicero and Virgil, not merely with heavy treatises on 
canon-law and school-divinity, but with the most interesting 
memoirs, state papers, and pamphlets of his own time, nay 
even with the most admired poetry and the most popular 
squibs which appeared on the, fleeting topics of the day, with 
Buchanan’s complimentary verses, with Erasmus’s dialogues, 
with Hutten’s epistles. 

This is no longer the case. All political and religious con- 
troversy is now conducted in, the modern languages. The 
ancient tongues are used only in comments on the ancient 
writers. The great productions of Athenian and Eoman 
genius are indeed still what they were. But though their 
positive value is unchanged, their relative value, when com- 
pai’ed with the whole mass of mental wealth possessed by 
jroii.' VI.'-' ■ , h 
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mankiafl, has been constantly faUing. They were the intel*- 
lectnal all of onr ancestors. They are bnt a part of our 
treasnres. Over what tragedy could Lady Jane Grey have 
wept, oyer what comedy conld she have smiled, if the ancient 
dramatists had not been in her library ? A modem reader 
can mate shift without CEdipus and Medea, while he pos- 
sesses Othello and Hamlet. J£ he Imo 
polynices and Thraso, he is familiar with Bobadil, and Bes^ 
siis, and Pistol, and ParoUes. If he cannot enjoy the 
delicious irony of Plato, he may find some compensation in 
that of Pascal. If he is shut out from Nephelococeygia, he 
may take refuge in LiUi^^ We are guilty, we hope, of no 
irreverence towards those great nations to which the human 
race owes art, science, taste, civil and intellectual freedom, 
when we say, that the stock bequeathed by them to us has 
been so carefiilly improved that the accumulated interest now 
exceeds the principal. We believe that the books which 
have been written in the languages of western Europe, dur- 
ing the last two hundred and fij^ years,— translations from 
the ancient languages, of course included, -r-are of ^eater 
value than aH the books which at the beginning of that 
period were extant in the world. With the modem lan- 
guages of Europe English women are at least as well ac- 
quainted as English men. When, therefore, we compare the 
acquirements of Lady Jane Grey with those of an accom- 
plished young woman of our own time, we have no hesitation 
in awarding the superiority to the latter. We hope that our 
readers will pardon this digression. It is long ; but it can 
hardly be called unseasonable, if it tends to convince them 
that they are mistaken in thinking that the great-great- 
grandmothers of their great-great-grandmothers were supe- 
rior women to their sisters and their wives. 

Erancis Bacon, the youngest son of Sir Nicholas, was bom 
at York House, his father’s residence in the Strand, on the 
twenty-second of January, 1561. The health of Erancis was 
very delicate 5 and to this circumstance may be partly attri- 
buted that gravity of carriage, and that love of sedentary 
pursuits, which distinguished him from other boys. Every 
body knows how much his premature readiness of wit and 
sobriety of deportment amused the Queen, and how she used 
to caU him“ her young Lord Keeper. We are told that, while 
stiB a mere child, he stole away from his playfellows to a 
vault in St. James’s Fields, for the purpose of investigating 
the cause of a singular echo which he had observed there* 
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It is certain tHat, at only twelve, lie busied liimself with, very 
ingenious speculations on the art of legerdemain : a subject 
which, as Professor Bugald Stewart has most justly observed, 
merits much more attention from philosophers than it has 
ever received. These are trifles. But the eminence which 
Bacon afterwards attained mates them interesting. 

thirteenth year of his age he was entered at Trinitj 
GoUege, Gambridge, That celebrated school of learning en- 
joyed the peculiar favour of the Lord Treasurer and the Lord 
Keeper, and acknowledged the advantages which it derived 
from ttoir patr^ in a public letter which bears date just 
^ month after the admission of Prancis Bacon. The master 
was afterwards Archbishop of Ganterbury, a nar- 

row-minded, mean, and tyrannical priest, who gained power 
by seryiHty and adtdatfo^^^^^ employed it in persecuting 
both those who agreed with Galvin about Church Govern- 
ment, and those who differed from Calvin touching the doctrine 
of Eeprobation. He was now in a chrysalis state, putting of 
the worm and putting on the dragon-%, a kind of interme- 
diate grub between sycophant and oppressor. He was indem- 
nifying himself for the com't which he found it expedient to 
pay to the Ministers by exercising much petty tyranny within 
his own college. It would be unjust, however, to deny him 
the praise of having rendered about this time one important 
service to letters^ He stood up manfully against those who 
wished tomake Trinity College a mere appendage to West- 
minster School: and by this act, the only good act, as far as 
we remember, of his long public life, he saved the noblest 
place of education in England from the degrading fate of 
Eong^s College and New College. 

It has often been said that Bacon, while still at college, 
planned that great intellectual revolution with which his 
name is inseparably connected. The evidence on this subject, 
however, is hardly sufficient to prove what is in itself so im- 
probable as that any definite scheme of that kind should have 
been so early formed, even by so powerful and active a mind. 
But it is certain that, after a residence of three years at 
Cambridge, Bacon departed, carrying with him a profound 
contempt for the course of study pursued there, a fixed con- 
viction that the system of academic education in England 
was radically vicious, a just scorn for the trifles on which the 
followers of Aristotle had wasted their powers, and no great 
reverence for Aristotle himself. , 

In his sixteenth year he visited Paris, and resided there 
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for ^biiie time, under care of Sir Amias Panlet, Elizabetli’s 

■ml m* AT at TPrfincli fiourt, and One of the ablest and most 
upright of the many yalnable servants whom she employed. 
IVanch was a time in a deplorable state of agitation. 

The and the Catholics were mustering all their 

force for the fiercest and most protracted of their many strug- 
gles ; while the prince, whose duty it was to protect and to 
restrain both, hM by his vices and follies degraded himself 
so deeply that he had no authority over either. Bacon, hov7- 
ever, made a tour through several provinces, and appears to 
have passed some time at Poitiers. We have abundant proof 
that during his stay on the Continent he did not neglect . 

literary and scientific pursuits. But Ms attention seems to 
have been chiefly directed to statistics and diplomacy. It was 
at tMs time that he wrote those Notes on the State of Europe 
which are printed in his works. He studied the principles 
of the art of deciphering with great interest, and invented 
one cipher so ingenious that, many years later, he thought it 
deserving of a place in the Be In Pebm 

while engaged in these pursuits, he received intelligence of 
the almost sudden death of Ms fMher, and instantly ret^^ a , ^ 
to En^and. 

His prospects were greatly overcast by this event. He 
was most desirous to obtain a provision which might enable 
him to devote himself to literature and politics. He applied 
to the Government ; and it seems strange that he should have 
applied in vain. His wishes were moderate. His hereditary 
claims on the administration were great. He had himself 
been favourably noticed by the Queen. His uncle was Prime 
Minister. His own talents were such as any minister might 
have been eager to enlist in the public service. But Ms ^ 
solicitations were unsuccessful. The truth is that the Cecils 
dislilced him, and did all that they could decently do to keep 
him down. It has never been alleged that Bacon had done 
any thing to merit this dislike 5 nor is it at all probable that 
a man whose temper was naturally mild, whose manners were 
courteous, who, through life, nursed his fortunes with the 
utmost care, and who was fearful even to a fault of offending 
the povrerfiil, would have given any just cause of displeasure 
to a kinsman who had the means of rendering Mm essential » 
service and of doing Mm irreparable injury. , The real expla- 
nation, we believe, is this. Eobert Cecil, the Treasurer’s 
second son, was younger by a few months than Bacon. He 
had been educated with the utmost care, had been initiated. 
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while still a boy, in the mysteries of diplomacy and court- 
intrigue, and was just at this time about to be produced on 
the stage of public life. The wish nearest to Burleigh’s heart 
was that his own greatness might descend to this favourite 
child. But even Burleigh’s fatherly partiality could hardly 
prevent him from perceiving that Robert, with all his abilities 
and acquirements, was no match for his cousin Francis. This 
seems to us the only rational explanation of the Treasurer’s 
conduct. Mr. Montagu is more charitable. He supposes 
that Burleigh was influenced merely by affection for his 
nephew, and was little disposed to encourage him to rely 
oh others rather than on hxmself^^^ to venttire on the 
quicksands of pohtics, instead of the certain profession of the 
law.” If such were Burleigh’s feelings, it seems strange that 
he should have suffered his son to venture on those quicksands 
from which he so carefally preserved his nephew. But the 
truth is that, if Burleigh had been so disposed, he might 
easily have secured to Bacon a comfortable provision which 
should have been exposed to no risk. And it is certain that 
he showed as little disposition to enable his nephew to live 
by a profession as to enable him to live without a profession. 
That Bacon himself attributed the conduct of his relatives to 
jealousy of his superior talents, we have not the smallest 

later to Villiers, he 

expresses himself thus: ‘^^Countenance, encourage, and ad- 
vance able men in all kinds, degrees, and professions. For in 
the time of the Cecils, the father and the son, able men were 
by design and of purpose suppressed.” 

Whatever Burleigh’s motives might be, his purpose was 
unalterable. The supplications which Francis addressed to 
his uncle and aunt were earnest, humble, and almost servile* 
He was the most promising and accomplished young nian of 
his time. His father had been the brother-in-law, the most 
useful colleague, the nearest friend of the Minister. But all 
this availed poor Fi'ancis nothing. He was forced, much 
against his wiU, to betake himself to the study of the law. 
He was admitted at Gray’s Inn $ and, during some years, he 
laboured there in obscurity. 

What the extent of his legal attainments may have been it 
is difficult to say. It was not hard for a man of his powers 
to acquire that very modera*te portion of technical knowledge 
which, when joined to quickness, tact, wit, ingenuity, elo- 
quence, and knowledge of the world, is sufficient to raise an 
advocate to the highest professional eminence. The general 
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OT>mion appears to haye been that wMcli was on on^oecasion 
expressed by Elizabeth. “ Bacon,” said she, « hath^ gxeat 
wit and mnch learning ; bnt in law showeth to^the nttermost 
: of Hs knowledge, and is not deep.” The Gee*, we snspect, 

did their best to spread this opinion by whispprs and in- 
sinnations. Coke openly proclaimed it with that rancorons 
insolence which was habi« to him. No reports ^e more 
readily belieyed than those which disparage gemns, and 
soothe the enyy of conscious meaocrity. It m^t have been 
inexpressibly consoling to a stupid sergeaat> *e forernmnOT 
•of hM who, a hundred and fifty years later, “ shook Ins head 

at Murray as a ^t“ to know that the most profound thinker 
and the most accomplished orator of the age was very im- 
perfectly acquainted mth the lawt^^^ and 

mmM&r confounded the right of free fishery -with 

that of common of piscary.. _ , . , . . 

It is certain that no man in that age, or mdeed durmg the 
centory and a half which followed, was better acqu^ted 
than Bacon with the philosophy of law.^ B^^^ 

knowledge was quite sufB.cient, -with the help of his admi- 
rable t*nts and of his msinuating address to procure chei*. 

He rose very rapidly into business, and soon entert^ed 
: hopes of being called within the bw. He applied to Lord 
Burleigh for that purpose, but received a testy reiusal. ui 
the founds of that refusal we can, in some measure, 
b'V Bacon’s answer, which is still extant. It seems that the 
old Lord, whose temper, age, and gout had by no means 
altered for the better, and who loved to mark his dislike of 
the showy, quick-witted young men of the rising generation, 
took this opportuidty 'to read Erancis a very sharp lecture on 
his vani-ty and want of respect for his betters.^ Francis re- 
turned a most submissive reply, thanked the Treasurer for 
the admonition, and promised to profit by it. Strangers 
meanwhile were less unj*t to the young ba^^ ^ 

nearest Idnsman had been. In his twenty-sixth year he 
became a bencher of his Inn; and two years later he was 
appointed Lent reader. At length, in 1590, he obtained for 
the first time sOme show of favour from the Court. He was^ 
sworn in Queen’s Counsel extraordinary. But this mark of 
honour was not accompanied by any pecuniary emolument. 
He continued, therefore, to soHcit his powerful relatives for 
some provision which might enable him to live -without 
drudging at his profession. He bore, with a patience and 
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liiimours of Ms uncle, and the sneering reflections wMcK Ms 
cousin cast on speculatiye men, lost in pMlosopMcal dreams, 
and too wise to be capable of transacting pxibHc business. 
At length the Cecils were generous enough to procure for 
Mm the reyersion of the EegistrarsMp of the Star Chamber, 
TMs was a lucratiye place ; but, as many years elapsed before 
it feu in, he was still under the necessity of labouring for Ms 
daily bread. 

In the Parliament which was caUed in 1593 he sat as 
member for the county of Middlesex, and soon attained 
eminence as a debater. It is easy to perceive from the 
scanty remains of his oratory that the same compactness of 
expi^ssion and richness of frncy which appear in his writings 
characterized his speeches ; and that Ms estensiye acquaint- 
ance with Hteratiire and history enabled Mm to entertain Ms 
audience with a vast variety of illustrations and aUusions 
which were generally happy, and apposite, hut wMch were 
probably not least pleasing to the taste of that age when they 
were such as would now be thought cMldish or pedantic. It 
is evident also that he was, as indeed might have been ex- 
pected, perfectly free from those faults which are generaUy 
found in an advocate who, after having risen to eminence at 
the bar, enters the House of Commons ; that it was Ms habit 
to deal with every great question, not in smaU detached por- 
tions, but as a whole ; that he refined little, and that his 
reasonings were those of a capacious rather than a subtle 
mind. Ben Jonson, a most unexceptionable judge, has de- 
scribed BacoMs eloquence in words, which, though often 
quoted, wiU bear to be quoted again. There happened in 
my time one noble speaker who was full of gravity in Ms 
speaking. His language, where he could spare or pass by a 
jest, was nobly censorious. Ho man ever spoke more neatly, 
more pressly, more weightily, or suffered less emptiness, less 
idleness, in what he uttered. Ho member of Ms speech but 
consisted of Ms own graces. His hetors could not cough or 
look aside from Mm without loss. He commanded where he 
spoke, and had his judges angry and pleased at his devotion. 
Ho man had their affections more in Ms power. The fear of 
every man that heard him vp^as lest he should make an end/^ 
From the mention which is made of judges, it would seem 
that Jonson had heard Bacon only at the Bar. Indeed we 
imagine that the House of Commons was then almost inac- 
cessible to strangers. It is not probable that a man of 
BacoMs nice observation would speak in Parliament exactly 
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as lie spoie in the Gotirt of Queen^ s Bench. But the graces 
of manner and language must, to a great extent, have been 
common between the Queen^s Counsel and the Enight of the 
Shire. 

Bacon tried to play a. very difficult game in politics. He 
wished to be at once a favourite at Court and popular with 
the multitude. If any man could have succeeded in this 
attempt, a man of talents so rare^ of judgment so prematurely 
ripe, of temper so calm, and of manners so plausible, might 
have been exp®<^ted to succeed. Horindeed did he wholly fail. 
Once, however, he indulged in a burst of patriotism which 
cost him a long and bitter remorse, and which he never ven- 
tured to repeat. The Oou^ asked for large subsidies and for 
speedy payment. The remains of Bacon’s speech breathe all 
the spirit of the Long Parliament. “ The gentlemen,” said 
he, “ must sell their plate, and the farmers their brass pots, 
ere this will be paid ; and for us, we are here to search the 
wounds of the realm, and not to skim them over. The dan- 
gers are these. First, we shall breed discontent and endanger 
her Majesty’s safety, which must consist mpre in the love of 
the people than their wealth. Secondly, this being granted 
in this sort, other princes hereafter will look for the Hkej so 
that we sh^ put an evil precedent on ourselves and our pos- 
terity 5 and in histories, it is to be obseiwed, of all nations the 
English are not bo be subject, base, or taxable.” The Queen 
and her ministers resented this outbreak of public spirit in the 
highest manner. Indeed, many an honest member of the 
House of Commons had, for a much smaller matter, been sent 
to the Tower by the proud and hot-blooded Tudors. The 
young patriot condescended to make the most abject apolo- 
gies. He adjured the Lord Treasurer to show some favour to 
his poor servant and ally. He bemoaned himself to the Lord 
Keeper, in a letter which may keep in countenance the most 
unmanly of the epistles which Cicero wrote during his ban- 
ishment. The lesson was not thrown away. Bacon never 
offended in the same manner again. 

He was now satisfied that he had little to hope from the 
patronage of those powerful kinsmen whom he had solicite^^^ 
during twelve years with such meek pertinacity ,* and 
began to look towards a different quarter. Among the 
courtiers of Elizabeth . had lately appeared a new favourite, 
young, noble, wealthy, accomplished, eloquent, brave, gene- 
rous, aspiring ; a favourite who had obtained from the grey- 
headed queen such marks of regard as she had se^ce vouch- 
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safed to Leicester in the season of the passions ; who was at 
once the ornament of the palace and the idol of the city; who 
was the common patron of men of letters and of men of the 
sword; who was the common refage of the persecuted Catho- 
lic and of the persecuted Puritan. The calm prudence which 
had enabled Burleigh to shape his course through so many 
dangers, and the vast experience which he had acquired in 
dealing with two generations of colleagues and rivals, seemed 
scarcely sufficient to support him in this new competition ; 
and Robert Cecil sickened with fear and envy as he contem- 
plated the rising fame and influence of Essex. 

The history of the factions which, towards the close of tlie 
reign of Elizabeth, divided her court and her council, though 
pregnant with instra no means inter^^^ or 

pleasing. Both parties emploj^ ^pduch are^ 

liar to unscrupulous statesmen ; and neither had, or even pre- 
tended to have, any imj)Ortant end in view. The public initid 
was then reiDOsing from one great effort, and collecting strength 
for another. That impetuous and appalling rush with which 
the human intellect had moved forward in the career of truth 
and liberty, during the fifty years which followed the separa- 
tion of Luther from the communion of the Church of Rome was 
now over. The boundary between Protestantism and Popery 
had been fixed very nearly where it still remains. England, 
Scotland, the northern kingdoms were on one side ; Ireland, 
Spain, Portugal, Italy, on the other. The line of demarca- 
tion ran, as it stifl runs, throiigh the midst of the If ethe 
lands, of Germany, and of Switzerland, dividing province 
from province, electorate from electorate, and canton from 
canton. Prance might be considered as a debatable land, 
in which the contest was still undecided. Since that time, 
the two religions have done little more than maintain their 
ground. A few occasional incursions have been made. But 
the general frontier remains the same. During two hundred 
and fifty years no great society has risen up like one-man, 
and emancipated itself by one mighty effort from the super-r 
stition of ages. This spectacle was common in the sixteenth 
century. Why has it ceased to be so ? Why has so violent 
a movement been followed by so long a repose? The doc- 
trines of the reformers are not less agreeable to reason or to 
revela;tion now than formerly. The public mind is assuredly 
not less enlightened now than formerly. Why is it that Pro- 
testantism, after canying every thing before it in a time of 
comparatively little knowledge and* little freedom, should make 
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no perceptible progress in a reasoning and tolerant age ; tbat 
tire Lntbers, tbe Oalvins, tbe Knoxes, the Zwinglesy sbonld 
bave left no sncGessors ; that dnring two centuries and a half 
fewer converts shonld have been brought over from the Ghnreh 
ofEome than at the time of ^t^^ were sometimes 

gained in a year P This has always appeared to us one of the 
most curious and interesting problems in history. On some 
fdture occasion we may perhaps attempt to solve it. Atpre- 
sent it is enpugh to say that, at the close of Elizabeth’s reign, 
the Protestant party, to borrow the language of the Apoca- 
lypse, had left its first love and had ceased to do its first 

The great struggle of the sixteenth century was over. The 
great struggle of the seventeenth century had hot com- 
menced. The confessors of Mary’s reign were dead. The 
members of the Long Parliament were stiU in their cradles. 
The Papists had been deprived of all power in the state. The 
Puritans had not yet attained any formidable extent of power. 
Tr^ well acquainted with tbe history of 

the next generation, can easily discern in the proceedings of 
the last Parliaments of Elizabeth the germ of great and ever 
memorable events. But to the eye of a contemporary nothing 
of this appeared. The two sections of ambitious men who 
were struggling for power differed from each other on no im- 
portant public question. Both belonged to the Established 
Ghurch. Both professed boimdless loyalty to the Queen. 
Both approved the war with Spain. There is not, as far as 
we are aware, any reason to believe that they entertaizied 
different views concerning the succession to the Grown. Cer- 
tainly neither faction had any great measure of reform in 
‘ view. Neither attempted to redress any pubKc grievance. 
The most odious and pernicious grievance under which the 
nation then suffered was a source of profit to both, and was 
defended by both with equal zeal. Ealeigh held a monopoly 
of cards, Essex a monopoly of sweet wines. Li fact, the only 
ground of quarrel between the parties was that they could 
not agree as to their respective shares of power and patronage. 

the political conduct of Essex entitles him to 
esteem ; and the pity with which we regard his early and 
terrible end is diminished by the consideration, that he put 
to hazard the lives and fortxmes of his most attached friends, 
and endeavoured to throw the whole country into confusion, 
for objects purely personal. Still, it is impossible not to be 
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generous ; for a man who, wliile lie conducted liimself to- 
wards iis sovereign with, a boldness such as was then found 
in no other subject, conducted himself towards his depen- 
dents with a delicacy such, as has rarely been found in any 
other patron. TJnlihe the vulgar herd of benefactors, he de- 
sired to inspire, not gratitude, but affection. He tried to 
make those whom he befriended feel towards him as tow^ds 
an equal. His mind, ardent, susceptible, naturally disposed 
to admiration of all that is great and beautiful, was fascinated 
by the genius and the accomplishments of Bacon. A close 
friendship was soon formed between them, a friendship des-- 
tined to have a dark, a mournful, a shameful end. 

In 1694 the office of Attorney-G^eneral became vacant, and 
Bacon hoped to ofctain it. Essex made his ^^^^^fr^ 

own, sued, expostidated, promised, threatened, bn^^^^ 

It is probable that the dislike felt by the Cecils for 
been increased by the connexion which he had lately formed 
with the Earl. Eobert was then on the point of being made ‘ 
Secretary of State. He happened one day to be in the same 
coach with Essex, and a remarkable conversation took place 
between them. ^^My Lord,^^ said Sir Eobert, the Queen 
has determined to appoint an Attorney-General without more 
delay. I pray your Lordship to let me know whom you will 
favour.” ^^ I wonder at your question,” replied the Earl. 

You cannot but know that resolutely, against all the world, 
I stand for your cousin, Erancis Bacon.” “ Good Lord ! ” 
cried Cecil, unable to bridle his temper, I wonder your 
Lordship should ^eiid your strengt|i on so unlikely a matter. 
Gan you name one precedent of so raw a youth promoted to 
so great a place ?” This objection came with a singularly 
bad grace from a man who, tbough younger ^t^ Bacon, was 
in daily espectation of being made Secretary of 
blot was too obvious to be missed by Essex, who seldom for- 
bore to speak his mind. ^^I have made no search,” said he, 
*^^for precedents of young men who have filled the office of 
Attorney-General. But I could name to you, Sir Eobert, a 
man youiiget than Erancis, less learned, and equally inex- 
perienced, wto is suing and striving with all his might for an 
office of far greater weight.” Sir Eobert had nothhig to say 
but that he thought his own abHities equal to the place wM 
he hoped to obtain, and that his father’s long semces deserved 
such a mark of gratitude from the Queen 5 as if his abilities 
were coniparable to his cousin’s, or as if Sir ifecholas B 
had done no service to the State. ^ that, if 
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Bacon wotild be satisfied nnglit 

be of easier digestion to tbe Queen/ “ Bigest m no diges- 
tions/’ said tbe generous and ardent Earl. The A-ttorney- 

must bare ; and in tHat I will spend 
power, might> autliorityj and amity j and witli tooth, 
and nail procure the sam Mm against whomsoever ; and 
whosoever getteth this office out of my hands for any other, 
before he have it, it shall cost him the coming by. 
be you assured of, Sir Eobext, for now I fully declare myself ; 
and for my own part. Sir Eobert, I tMnk strange both of my 
Lord Treasurer and you, that can have the mind to seek the 
preference of a stranger before so near a kinsman ; for if you 
weigh in a balance the parts every way of his competitor and 
Mm, only excepting five poor years of admitting to a house of 
eouit before Erancis, you shall find in all other respects what- 
soever no comparison between 

the office of Attorney General was filled up, the Earl 
pressed the Queen to make Bacon Solicitor-General, and, on 
this occasion, the old Lord Treasurer professed himself not 
unfavourable to Ms nephew’s pretensions. But, after a con- 
test which lasted more than a year and a half, and m wMch 
Essex, to use his own words, spent all Ms power, might, 
authority, and amity,” the place was given to another. 
Essex felt this disappointment keenly, but found consolation 
in the most munificent and delicate liberality. He presented 
Bacon with an estate worth near two thousand pounds, situ- 
ated at Twickenham ; and this, as Bacon owned many years 
after, with so kind and noble circumstances as the manner 
was worth more than the matter.” 

It was soon after these events that Bacon first appeared 
before the public as a writer^ Early in 1597 he published a 
small volume of Essays, wMch* was afterwards enlarged by 
successive additions to many times its original bulk. TMs 
little work was, as it well deseiwed to be, exceedingly popular. 
It was reprinted in a few months ; it was translated into 
Latin, Erench, and Italian ; and it seems to have at once es- 
tablished the literary reputation of its author. But, though 
Bacon -s reputation rose, his foi-tunes were still depressed. 
He was in great pecuniary difficulties ; and, on one occasion, 
was arrested in the street at the suit of a goldsmith for a debt 
of three hundred pounds, and was carried to a spunging-house 
in Coleman Street. 

The kindness of Essex was in the meantime indefatigable. 
Li 1596 he sailed on his memorable expedition to the coast 
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of Spain. At the very moment of Ms embarkation, be wrote 
to several of bis friends, commending to them, during Ms 
own absence, tbe interests of Bacon. He returned, after per- 
forming tbe most brilliant military exploit that was acbieved 
on tbe Continent By English arms during tbe long interval 
which elapsed between the battle of Agincourt and that of 
Blenheim. His valour, Ms talents, Ms humane and generous 
disposition, had made him the idol of his countrymen, and 
had extorted praise from the enemies whom he had conquered.* 
He had always been proud and headstrong j and his splendid 
success seems to have rendered Ms faults more offensive than 
ever. But to his friend Erancis he was still fhe same. 
Bacon had some thoughts of making Ms marriage, 

and had begmi to pay court to a widow of the name of HattOm 
The eccentric manners and violent temper of this woman made 
her a disgrace and a torment to her connexions. But Bacon 
was not awB/re of her faults, or was disposed to overlook them 
for the sake of her ample fortune. Essex pleaded his friend’s 
cause with his usual ardour. The letters which the Earl ad- 
dressed to Lady Hatton and to her mother are still extant, and 
are highly honourable to him. “ If,” he wrote, she were my 
sister or my daughter, I protest I would as confidently re- 
solve to farther it as I now persuade you : ” and again, If 
my faith be anything, I protest, if I had one as near me as 
she is to you, I had rather match her with Mni, than with 
men of far greater titles.” The suit, hapj)ily for Bacon, was 
unsuccessful. The lady indeed was kind to him in more ways 
than one. She rejected him ; and she accepted Ms enemy. 
She married that narrow-minded, bad-hearted pedant, Sir 
Edward Coke, and did her Best to make him as miserable as 
he deserved to be. 

The fortunes of Essex had now reached their height, and 
began to decline. He possessed indeed all the qualities which 
liaise men to greatness rapidly. But he had neither the vir- 
tues nor the vices which enable men to retain greatness long. 
His frankness, his keen sensibility to insult and injustice were 
by no means agreeable to a sovereign naturally impatient of' 
opposition, and accustomed, during forty years, to the most 
extravagant flattery and the most abject submission. The 
daring and contemptuous manner iia which he bade defiance 
to his enemies excited their deadly hatred. His administra- 
tion m Ireland was unfortunate, and in many respects highly 
blamable^ Though his brilliant courage and his impetuous 

* See Cervantes's M 
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activity fitted 

CadiZj he did not possess the caution, patience, and resolntion . 
necessary for the conduct of a protracted war, in which diffi- 
culties we^ in which much dis- 

coinfort was to he endi^ and in which few splendid exploits 
could he achieved, of his high place he 

was still less qualified. Though eloquent and accoinplished, 
he was in no sense a statesman. The multitude indeed still 
continued to regard even his faults with fondness. But the 
Court had ceased to give him credit, even for the merit which 
he really possessed. The person on whom, during the decline 
of his influence, he chiefly depended, to whom he confidedhis 
perplexities, whose advice he solicited, whose intercession he 
employed, was his friend Bacon. The lamentable truth must 
be told. This frriend, so loved, so trusted, bore a principal 
13art in ruining the EarPs fortunes, in shedding his blood, and 
in blackening his memory. 

But let us be just to Bacon. We believe that, to the last, 
he had no wish to injure Essex. Nay, we believe that he 
sincerely exerted Mihself to serve Essex, as long as he thought 
that he could serve Essex without injuring himself. The 
advice whic^ he gave to his noble benefactor w-as generally 
most judicious. He did all in his power to dissuade the Earl 
firom acceptiiig the Government of Ireland. For,^^ says he, 

I did as plainly see his overthrow chained as it were by 
destiny to that journey, as it is possible for a man to ground 
a judgment upon fiiture contingents.^^ The prediction was 
accoinplished. Essex returned in disgrace. Bacon attempted 
to mediate between his fidend and the Queen; and, we be- 
lieve, honestly employed all his address for that purpose. 
But the task which he had undertaken was too difficult, deli- 
cate, and perilous, even for so wary and dexterous an agent. 
He had to manage two spirits equally proud, resentful, and 
ungovernable. At Essex House, he had to calm the rage of 
a young hero incensed by multiplied wrongs and humiliations, 
and then to pass to Whitehall for the purpose of soothing the 
peevishness of a sovereign, whose temper, never very gentle; 
had been rendered morbidly irritable by age, by declining 
health, and by the long habit of listening to flattery and 
exacting implicit obedience. It is hard to serve two masters. 
Situated as Bacon was, it was scarcely possible for him to 
shape Ms course so as not to give one or both of his em- 
ployers reason to complain. For a time he acted as fairly as, 
m circumstances so embarrajssidg, could reasonably be ex- 
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pected. At lengtli he found that/ while he was trying to 
prop the fortunes of another, he was in danger of shaking 
his own. He had disobliged both the parties whom he wished 
to reconcile, Essex thought him wanting in zeal as a friend ; 
Elizabeth thought him wanting in duty as a subject. The 
Earl looked on him as a spy of the Queen : the Queen as 
a creatifre of the Earl, The reconciliation which he had 
laboured to effect appeared utterly hopeless, A thousand 
signs, legible to eyes far less keen than his, announced that 
the fall of his patron was at hand. He shaped his course 
accordingly. "V^en Essex was brought before the council to 
answer for his conduct in Ireland, Bacon, after a faint at- 
tempt to excuse himseff from^ t^^ part against his friend^ 
submitted himself to the Queen^s pleasure, and appeared at 
the bar in support of the charges. But a darker scene whs 
behind. The unhappy young nobleman, made recHess by 
despair, ventured on a rash and criminal enterprise, which 
rendered him liable to the highest penalties of the law. 
What course was Bacon to take P This was one of those 
conjunctures which show what men are. To a high-minded 
man, wealth, power, court-favour, even personal safety, would 
have appeared of no account, when opposed to friendship, 
gratitude, and honour. Such a man would have stood by the 
side of Essex at the trial, would have spent all his power, 
might, authority, and amity” in soliciting a mitigation of 
the sentence, would have been a daily visitor at the cell, 
would have rece last injunctions and the last em- 

feace on the scaffold, would have employed all the powers of 
ins int^eet^ fo the fame of his geherous 

though erring friend. An ordinary man would neither have 
incurred the danger of succouring Essex, nor the disgr^^^^^^ 
assailing him. Bacon did not even preserve neutrality. He 
appeared as counsel for the prosecution. In that situation^ 
he did not confine himself to what would have been amply suffi- 
cient to procure a verdict. He employed all his 
rhetoric, and his learning, not to insure a eonviGtioh,~f<>r 
the eircum.stanees w'ere such that a conviction was inevitable, 
^ — but to deprive the unhappy prisoner of all those excuses 

which, though legally of no value, yet tended to diminish the 
moral guilt of the crime, and which, therefore, though they 
could not justify the peers in pronouncing an acquittal, might 
incline the Queen to grant a pardon. The Earl urg 
i a palliation of his frantic acts that he was surrounded by 

powerfal and inveterate enemies, that they had rained his 
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fortanes, that tliey souglit liis life, anfl tliat tlieir persecn- 
tioiis had drivea Mm to despair. This was true ; and 
Bacon. weU knew true. But he affected to treat it as 

au idle pretence. He compared Essex to Pisistratus who, by 
pretending to be of assassination, and 

by exhibiting self-inflicted wounds, succeeded in establishing 
tyranny at Athens. TMs was too much for the prisoner to 
bear. He interrupted his ungrateful fneiid by caUing on him 
to quit the part of an advocate, to come forward as a witness, 
and to tell the Lords whether, in old times, he, Erancis Bacon, 
had not under Ms o^ hand, repeatedly asserted the truth of 
what he now represented as idle pretexts. It is painful to 
go on with tMs lamentable story. Bacon returned a shuffling 
answer to the EarFs question, and, as if the allusion to Pisis- 
tratus were not sufficiently offensive, made another aJlusion 
stiff more unjustMable.^^^^^^ H^^ compared Essel M Henry Du^ 
of G-uise, and the rash attempt in the city to the day of the 
barricades at Paris, Wby Bacon had recourse to such a 
topic it is difficu^ was quite unnecessary for the 

pxirpose of obtaining a verdict. It was ceitain to i:)roduce a 
strong impression on the mind of the haughty and jealous 
inincess Earrs fate depended. The 

faintest allusion to the degrading tutelage in which the last 
Valois had been held by the House of Lorraine was sufficient 
to harden her heart against a man who in rank, in military 
reputation, in popularity among the citizens of the capital, 
bore some resemblance to the Captain of the League. 

Essex was convicted. Bacon made no effort to save him, 
though the Queen’s feelings were such that he might have 
pleaded Ms benefactor’s cause, possibly with success, cer- 
tainly without any serious danger to Mmself, The miliappy 
nobleman was executed. His fate excited strong, |3erhaps 
unreasonable feelings of compassion and indignation. The 
Queen was received by the citizens of London -with gloomy 
looks and faint acclamations. She thought it expedient to 
publish a vindication of her late proceedings. The faithless 
friend who had assisted in taking the Earl’s life was now em- 
ployed to murder the Earl’s fame. The Queen had seen some 
of Bacon’s writings and had been pleased with them. He 
was accordingly selected to write "'A Declaration of the 
Practices and Treasons attempted and committed hy Eoberi 
Earl of Essex,” wMch was printed by authority. Li the suc- 
ceeding reign, B^on had not a word to say in defence of 
tMs performance, a performance aboimding in expressioiis 
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wMcli no generous enemy would haYO employed respecting a 
man wlio had so dearly expiated his offences. His only ex- 
cuse was, that he wrote it by command, that he considered 
himself as a mere secretary, that he had particular instruc- 
tions as to the way in which he was to treat every part of the 
subject, and that, in fact, he had furnished only the arrange- 
meiit and the siyle. 

We regret to say that the whole conduct of Bacon through 
the course of these transactions appears to Mr. Montagu not 
merely excusable, but deserving of high admiration. The in- 
tegrity and benevolence of this gentleman are so well known 
that OUT readers will probably be at a loss to conceive by what 
steps he can have arrived at so extraordinary a conclusion : 
and we are half afraid that they will suspect us of practising 
some artifice upon them when we report the principal argu- 
ments which he emj)loys. 

In order to get rid of the charge of ingratitude, Mr. Mon- 
tagu attempts to show that Bacon lay under greater obliga- 
tions to the Queen than to Essex. What these obligations 
were it is not easy to discover. The situation of Queen’s 
Counsel, and a remote reversion, were surely favours very far 
below Bacon’s personal and hereditary claims. They were 
favours which had not cost the Queen a groat, nor had they 
put a groat into Bacon’s purse. It was necessary to rest 
Elizabeth’s claims to gratitude on some other ground; and 
this Mr, Montagu felt. What perhaps was her greatest 
kindness,” says he, instead of having hastily advanced 
Bacon, she had, with a continxiance of her friendship,^ made 
him bear the yoke in Ms youth. Such were his obligations 
to Elizabeth,’’ Such indeed they w-ere- Being the son of 
one of her oldest and most faithful ministers, being himself 
the ablest and most accomplished young m^ of his time, he 
had been condemned b^ drudgery, to obscurity, to 

poverty. She had depreciated his acquirements. She had 
checked him in the most imperious manner, when in Parha- 
meht he ventured to act an ^^^m part. She had re- 

fused to him the professional advancement to which he had a 
just claim. To her it was owing that, while younger men, not 
superior to him in extraction, and far inferior to him in every 
kind of personal merit, were filling the highest offices of the 
state, adding manor to manor,; reai’iiig palace after palace, he 
was lying at a spunging-house for a debt of three hundred 
pounds. iLSsuredly if Bacon owed gratitude to Eliz^^ he 
owed none to Essex, If the Queen really was his best friend, 
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the Earl was Ms worst enemy. We wonder that Mr. Montagu 
did not press this argument a little further. He might have 
maintained that Bacon was excusable in revenginghimself on 
a man who had attempted to rescue his youth from the salu- 
tary yoke imposed on it by the Queen^ who had wished to ad- 
vance him hastily, who, not content with attempt^^^ 
the Attomey-GeneralsMp upon hini, ^^h cruel as to 

present him with a to 

Again, we can hardly tMnk Mr. M 
tells us that Bacon was bound for the sake of the public not 
to destroy Ms 0 of advancement, and that he took 

part a^nst Essex from a wish to obtain power wMch might 
enable him to be useM to Ms country. We really do not 
know how to refute such arguments except by stating them. 
Hothing is impossible which does not involve a contradiction. 
It is barely possible that BaeoMs motives for acting as he did 
oil this occasion may have been gratitude to the Queen for 
keeping him poor, and a desire to benefit Ms fellow-creatures 
in some Mgh situation. And there is a possibility that 
Bonner may have been a good Protestant who, being con- 
vinced that the blood of martyrs is the seed of the Chutch^ 
heroically went through all the drudgery and infamy of perse- 
cution, in order that he might inspire the English people 
with an intense and lasting hatred of Popery. There is a 
possibility that Jeffreys may have been an ai’dent lover of 
liberty, and that he may have beheaded Algernon Sydney, 
and burned Elizabeth Gaunt, only in order to produce a reac- 



tion which might lead to the limitation of the prerogative. 
There is a possibility that Thurtell may have killed Weare 
only m order to give the yout^ England an impressive 


warning against gaxaing and bad company. There is a pos- 
sibility that Pauntleroy may have forged powers of attorney, 
only in order that Ms fate might turn the attention of the 
public to the defects of the penal law. These things, we say, 
are possible. But they are so extravagantly improbable that 
a man who should act on such suppositions would be fit only 
for Saint Luke’s. And we do not see why suppositions on 
wMch no rational man would act in ordinary life should be 
ainitted mto M 

Mr. Montagu’s notion that Bacon desired power only in 
order to do good to mankind appears somewhat strange to us, 
when we consider how Bacon afterwards used power, and how 
he lost it. Surely the service which he rendered to mankind 
by taking Lady Wharton’s broad pieces and Sir John Een- 
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nedy’s cabinet was not of such vast importance as to sanctify 
all the means which might conduce to that end. If the case 
were feiirly stated, it would, we much fear, stand thus ; Bacon 
was a servile advocate, that he might be a corrupt judge. 

Mr. Montagu maintains that none but the ignorant and 
unreflecting can think Bacon censurable for any thing that 
he did as counsel for the Grown, and that no advocate can 
justifiably use any discretion as to the party for whom he ap- 
pears. We will not at present inquire whether the doctrine 
which is held on this subject by English lawyers be or be not 
agreeable to reason and morality ^ whether it be right that a 
man should, with a wig on his head, and a band round his 
neck, do to a gmnea what, without those^ a^ 
would think it wicked and infemous to do for an einpire^^ 
whether it be right that, not merely believing but knowing a 
statement to be t^ do all that can be done by 

sophistry, by rhetoric, by solemn asseveration, by indignant 
exclamation, by gesture, by play of features, by terrifying 
one honest witness, by perplexing another, to cause a jury to 
think that statement false. It is not necessary on the pre- 
sent occasion to decide these questions. The professional 
rules, be they good or bad, are rules to which many wise and 
virtuous men have conformed, and are daily conforming. If, 
therefore, Bacon did no more than these rules required of 
him, we shall readily admit that he was blameless, or, at least, 
excusable. But we conceive that his conduct was not justifi- 
able according to any professional rul^s that now exist, or that 
ever existed in England. It has always been held that in 
criminal cases in w'hich^^^ t^^ prisoner was denied the help of 
coimseb and, above aU, in capital were both 

entitled and boRud to exercise a discretion. It is true that, 
after the Eevolution^ w^^ began to make 

inquisition for the inhocent blood which had been shed by the 
last Stuarts, a feeble attempt was made to defend the lawyers 
who had been accomplices in the murder of Sir Thomas Arm- 
strong, on the ground that they had only acted inofessionally. 
The wretched sophism was silenced by the execrations of the 
ISpuse of Commons. Things will never be well done,^^ said 
Mr. Foley, " till some of that profession be made examples.’’ 
‘^We have a new sort of monsters in the world,” said the 
younger Hampden, ^‘' haranguing a maU to death. These I 
call bipodhounds. Sawyer is very criminal and guilty of this 
rnurdet.’’ I speak to discha%e my conscience^ said Mi*. 
Garroway. " I will not have Hie blood of this man at my 
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door/ Sawyer demanded jndgnlent against Idm and execu- 
tion. I believe Mm gnilty of the death of this man. Do 
what yon wM him/^ “ K the profession of the law/’ 
said the eld^r Hamp^d^ anfchority to murder 

at this rate^ it is the interest of all nien to rise and extermi- 
nate that professioh/’ Nor was tMs to 
unlearned coTmtry gentlemen. Sir W 

of the ablest and most toscrnpMbns lawyers of the took 
the same view of the case. He had. not hesitated/he said, to 
take part m the prosecuidon of the Bishops, because they were 
ahowed eonnsel. But he maintained that, where the prisoner 
was not allowed counsel, the Gonnsel for the Crown was bound 
to exetrcise a discretion, and that every lawyer who neglected 
this^distinction was a betrayer of the law. Bnt it is unneces- 
sary to cite authority. It is known to every body who has 
ever looked into a court of quarter-sessions that lawyers do 
ekercise a discretion in criminal eases 5 and it is plain to every 
man of common sense that, if they did not exercise such a dis- 
cretion, they woMd be a more hateful body of men than those 
bravoes who used M hire out their stilettoes in Italy. 

Bacon appeared against a man who was indeed guilty of a 
great offence, hut who had been his benefactor and friend. 
He did more than this. Nay, he did more than a person 
who had never seen Essex wouldhave been justified in doing. 
He employed all the art of an advocate in order to make the 
prisoner’s conduct appear more mexeusable and more dan- 
gerous to the state than it reaUy had been. All that pi*ofes- 
sional duty could, in any case, have required of him would 
have been to conduct the cause so as to insure a conviction. 
But from the nature of the circumstances there could not be 
the smallest doubt that the Earl would be found gui%. The 
character of the crime was unequivocal. It had been com- 
mitted recently, in broad daylight, in the streets of the 
capital, in the presence of thousands. If ever there was an 
occasion on which an advocate had no temptation to resort 
to extraneous topics, for the purpose of blinding the judg- 
ment and inflaming the passions of a tribunal, this was that 
occasion. "Wliy then resort to arguments which, white they 
could add nothing to the strength of the case, considered in 
a legal point of view, tended to aggravate the moral guilt of 
the fatal enterprise, and to excite fear and resentment in that 
quarter from which alone the Earl could now expect mercy ? 
Why remind the audience of the arts of the ancient tyrants ? 
Why deny, what every body knew to be the toth, 
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powerful faction at coxirt had long sought to effect the ruin 
of the prisoner ? Why, above all, institute a parallel between 
the unhappy culprit and the most wicked and most success- 
ful rebel of the age ? Was it absolutely impossible to do all 
that professional duty required without reminding a jealous 
sovereign of the League, of the barricades, and of all the 
humiliations which a too powerful subject had heaped on 
Henry the Third ? 

But if we admit the plea which Mr. Montagu urges in de- 
fence of what Bacon did as an advocate, what shall we say of 
the “ Declaration of the Treasons of Robert Earl of Essex ? 
Here at least there was no pretence of professional obliga- 
tion. Even those who may thirik it the duty of a lawyer to 
hang, draw, and quarter his benefactors, for a proper con- 
sideration, will hardly say that it is his duty to TOite abu- 
sive pamphlets against them, after they are in their graves. 
Bacon excused himself by saying that he was not answerable 
for the matter of the book, and that he fiunished only the 
language. But why did he endow such-purposes with words ? 
Could no hack writer, without virtue or shame, be found to 
exaggerate the errors, already so dearly expiated, of a gentle 
and noble spirit ? Every age produces those links between 
the man and the baboon. Every age is fertile of Oldmixons, 
of Eenricks, and of Antony Pasquins. But was it for Bacon 
so to prostitute his intellect? Could he not feel that, while 
he rounded and pointed some period dictated by the envy of 
Cecil, or gave a plausible form to some slander invented 
by the dastardly malignity of Gobham, he was not sinning 
merely against Hs feiend^s honour and his own ? Could he 
not feel that lettersj eloquence, philosophy, were all degmded 
in ;his. degradation ?/. V 

The real e:^lahation of all this is perfectly obvious ; and 
nothing blit a partiality amounting to a ruling passion could 
cause any body to miss it. The moral qualities of Bacon 
were not of a high order. We do not say that he was a bad 
man. He was not inhuman or tyrannical. He bore with 
meekii^^^^ end the far higher honours 

gained by his intellect. He was very seldom, if ever^ pro- 
voked into treating any person with maHgnity and jn^^ 

No man more^^^^r^^ left cheek to^&^ 

smitten the rights was more expert at the soft 

answer' which turneth away wrath. He was never charged, 
by any accuser entitled to the sm^est credit^ with licentious 
habits. His even temper, his flowing courtesy, th^^^ general 
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respoetability of his demeanolir, made a favourable impression 
oa those who saw him in situations which do not severely 
try the principles. His faults were — ^we write it with pain- 
coldness of heart, and meanness of spirit. He seems to have 
been incapable of feeling strong affection, of facing great 
dangers, of making great sacrifices. His desires were set on 
things below. Wealth, precedence, titles, patronage, the 
mace, the seals, the coronet, large houses, fair gardens, rich 
manors, massy services of plate, gay hangings, curious cabi- 
nets, had as great attractions for him as for any of the 
courtiers who dropped on their knees in the dirt when Eliza- 
beth passed by, and then hastened home to write to the King 
of Scots that her Gi’ace seemed to be breaking fast. For 
these objects he had stooped to every thing and endured every 
thing. For these he had sued in the humblest manner, and, 
when unjustly and ungraciously repulsed, had thanked those 
who had repulsed him, and had begun to sue again. For 
these objects, as soon as he found that the smallest show 
of independence in Parliament was offensive to the Queen, 
he had abased himself to the dust before her, and implored 
forgiveness in^^^t^ better suited to a convicted thief than 
to a knight of the shire. For these he joined, and for these 
he forsook, Lord Essex, He continued to plead his patron’s 
cause with the Queen as long as he thought that by pleading 
that cause he might serve himself. Kay, he went further j 
for his feelings, though not warm, were kind 5 he pleaded 
that cause as long as he thought that he could plead it with- 
out injury to himself. But when it became evident that 
Essex was going headlong to his ruin. Bacon began to trem- 
ble for his own fortunes. What he had to fear would not 
indeed have been very alarming to a man of lofty character. 
It was not death. It was not imprisonment. It was the loss 
of court favour. It was the being left behind by others in the 
career of ambition. It was the having leisure to finish the 
Imtauratio Magna, The Queen looked coldly on him. The 
courtiers began to consider him as amarked man. He deter- 
mmed to change his line of conduct, and to proceed in a new 
course with so much vigoui* as to make up for lost time. 
When once he had determined to act against his friend, 
knowing himself to be suspected, he acted with more zeal 
than would have been necessary or justifiable if he had been 
employed against a stranger. He exerted his professional 
treats to shed the EarFs blood, and his litemry talents to 
bkokeh the: EarFs memory. 
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It is certain that Ms eondnct excited at the tiTr>A great and 
general disapprobation. WMle Elizabeth lived, indeed, this 
disapprobation, thongb deeply felt, was not londly expressed. 
But a great cban^ was at hand. The health of the Queen 
had long been decaying; and the operation of age and dis- 
ease was now assisted by acute mental suffering. The pitiable 
melancholy of her last days has generally been ascribed to 
h,er fond regret for Essex. But we are disposed to attribute 
her dejection partly to physical causes, and partly to the con- 
duct of her courtiers and nainisters. They did all in their 
power to conceal from her the intrigues wMch they were 
carrying on at the Court of Scotland. But her keen sagacity 
was not to be so deceived. She did not know the whole. 
But she knew that she was surrounded by men who were 
impatient for that new world wMch was to begin at he:r 
death, who had never been attached to her by affection, and 
who were now but very slightly attached to her by interest. 
Prostration and flattery could not conceal from her the cruel 
truth, that those whom she had trusted and promoted had 
never loved her, and were fast ceasing to fear her. Unable 
to avenge herself, and too proud to complain, she suffered 
sorrow and resentment to prey on her heart, tiH, after a long 
career of power, prosperity, and glory, she died sick and 
weary of the world. 

James mounted the throne ; and Bacon employed all Ms 
address to obtain for himself a share of the favour of Ms new 
master. This was no difScult tasM The fatdts of James, 
both as a man and as a prince, were numerous ; but insen- 
sibility to the cMms of genius and learning was not among 
them. He was indeed made up of two men, a to 
read scholar, who wrote, disputed, and harangued, and a 
nervous, driveMng iMot, who acted. If he had been a. Canon 
of Chiist ChtU'ch, or a Prebendary of Westminster, it is not 
improbable that he would have left a MgMy respectable name 
to posterity ; that he would have distinguished himself among 
the translators of the Bible, and among the Divines who 
attended the Synod of Dort; and that he would have been 
regarded by the literary world as no contemptible nval of 
Vossius and Casaubon. But fortune placed Mm in a situa- 
tion in which Ms weaknesses covered Mm Witii disgrace, and 
in wMch his accomplishments brought Mm no honour- In a 
college, much eccentriciiy and childishness would have been 
readily pardoned in so learned a man, But all that learning 
could do for Mm on the thrOne was to make people tMnk him 
a pedant as well as a fooL 
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Bacon was favoiirably received at Court; and soon found 
that Ixis chance of promotion was not diminished by the death 
of the Queen. He was solicitous to be knighted, for two 
reasons which are somewhat amusing. The King had al- 
ready dubbed half London, and Bacon found himself the only 
untitled person in his mess at Grray's Inn. This was not 
very agreeable to him. He had also, to quote his own words, 

foimd an Alderman’s daughter, a handsome maiden, to his 
liking.” On both these grounds, he begged Ms cousin 
Eobert Cecil, "if it might please Ms good LordsMp,” to use 
Ms interest in Ms behalf. The application was successful. 
Bacon was one of three hundred gentlemen who, on the 
coronatioii-day, received the honour, if it is to be so called, 
of knighthood, The handsome maiden, a daughter of Aider- 
man Barnham, soonafter consented to become Sir Francis’s 
lady,.- 

The death of Elizabeth, though on the whole it improved 
Bacon’s prospects, was in one respect an unfortunate event 
for him. The new King had always felt kindly towards Lord 
Essex, and, as soon as he came to the throne, began to show 
favour to the of Devereux, and to those who had stood 

by that house in its adversity. Everybody was now at liberty 
to speak out respecting those lamentable events in which 
Bacon had borne so large a share. Elizabeth was scarcely 
cold when the public feeling began to manifest itself by marks 
of respect towards Lord Southampton. That accomplished 
nobleman, who will be remembered to the latest ages as the 
generous and discerning patron of Shakspeare, was held in 
honour by his contemporaries chiefly on account of the de- 
voted affection which he had borne to Essex. He had been 
tried and convicted together with Ms Mend ; but the Queen 
had spared Ms life, and, at the time of her death, he was stiU 
a prisoner. A crowd of visitors hastened to the Tower to 
congratulate him on Ms approaching deliverance. With that 
crowd Bacon could not venture to mingle. The multitude 
loudly condemned him I and Ms conscience told Mm that the 
multitude had but too much reason. He excused himself to 
Southampton by letter, in terms wMch, if he had, as & 
Montagu conceives, done what as a subject and ah ad- 
vocate he was bound to do, must be considered as shamefully 
servile. He owns Ms fear that Ms attendance would give 
offence, and that Ms professions of regard would obtain no 
eredit. "Yet,” says he, "it is as true a, thing that God 
knoweth, that this great change hath w^^'bught in me no otlier 
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changetowards your Lordship than this, that I may safely be 
that to you now which I was truly befoi'e/’ 

How Southampton received these apologies we ai*e not in- 
formed. But it is certain that the general opinion was pro- 
nounced against Bacon in a manner not to be misunderstood. 
Soon after his marriage he put forth a defence of his conduct, 
in the form of a Letter to the Earl of Devon. This tract 
seems to us to prove only the exceeding badness of a cause 
for which such talents could do so little. 

It is not probable that Bacon’s Defence had much effect on 
his contemporaries. But the unfavourable impression which 
his conduct had made appears to have been gradually effaced. 
Indeed it must be some very peculiar cause that can make a 
man like Mm long unpopular. His talents secured him from 
contempt, Ms temper and Ms mamiers froin ha^ 
is scarcely any story so hlack that it may not be got over 
by a man of great abilities^ whose abilities are united with 
caution, good-humour, patience, and affability, who pays 
daily sacrifice to Nemesis, who is a delightful companion, a 
serviceable though not an ardent ftiend, and a dangerous yet 
a placahld" enemy. Waller in the next generation was an 
eminent instance of this. Indeed Waller had niuch more 
than may at first sight appear in common with Bacon. To 
the Mgher intellectual qualities of the great English pM- 
losopher, to the genius wMch has made an immortal ej)och in 
the history of science. Waller had indeed no pretensions. 
But the mind of Waller, as far as it extended, coincided with 
that of Bacon, and might, so to speak, have been cnt out of 
that of Bacon. In the qualities which make a man an object 
of interest and veneration to posterity, they cannot be com- 
pared together. But in the qualities by which cMefly aman 
is known to Ms contemporaries there was a stiiiing similarily 
between them. Oonsidered aa men of the world, as courtiers, 
as politicians, as associates, as allies, as enemies, they had 
nearly the same merits and the same defects. They were 
not malignant. They were not tyrannical. But they wanted 
warmth of affoction and elevation of sentiment. There were 
many things which they loved better than virtue, and which 
they feared more than guilt. Tet, even after they had stooped 
to acts of wMch it is impossible to read the account in the 
most partial narratives without strong disapprobation and 
contempt, the public still continued to regard them with a 
feeling not easily to be distinguished from esteem. The 
hyperbole of Juliet seemed to be verified with resj)ect to them* 
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‘‘Upon tlieir teows sHame was ashamed to sit.” Every hpdy 
seemed as desirons to throw a veil over their misconduct as 
if it had been his own. Clarendon, who felt, and who had 
reason to feel, strong personal dislike towards Waller, speaks 
of him thus; “There needs no more to.be said to extol the 
excellence smd power of his wit and pleasantness of his con- 
versation, than that it was of magnitude enough to cover a 
world of very great faults, that is, so to coyer them that they 
were not taken notice of to his reproach, viz. a narrowness in 
his nature to the lowest degree, an abjectness and want of 
courage to support him in any virtuous undertakmg, an in- 
sinuation and servile flattery to the height the vainest ^d 
most imperious nature could be contented with. . • • It had 
power to reconcile him to those whom he had most offended 
and provoked, and continued to his age with that rare feHcity, 
that his company was acceptable where his spirit was odious, 
and he was at least pitied where he was most detested.?’ 
Much of this, with some softening, mightj we fear, be applied 
to Bacon. The influence of Waller’s talents, manners, and 
accomptoents, died with him ; and. the world has pro- 
nounced an unbiassed sentence on his character. A few 
flowh^ lines are not bribe sufficient to pervert the judgment 
of posteriiy. But tlie influence of Bacon is felt and will long 
be ielt over the whole civilised world. Leniently as he was 
treated by his contemporaries, posterity has treated him more 
leniently, stfll. Turn where we may, the trophies of that 
niighty inteflect are ftOl in view. We are judging Manhus 
in sight of the Capitol. , 

Under the reign of James, Bacon grew rapidly m fortune 
and favour. lu 1604 he was appomted Eing s Council, with 
a fee of forty pounds a year ; and a pension of sixty pounds a 
year was settled upon him. In 1607 he became Solicitor- 
General, in 1612 Attorney-General. \ He continued to dis- 
tinguish himself in Barliament, particularly by his exertions 
in favour of one excellent measure on which the Eing’s heart 
was set, the union of England and Scotland. It was not 
difficult for such an intellect to discover many irresistible 
aa^nments in fevour of such a scheme. He conducted the 
great case of the Post Wati in the Exchequer Ghamber ; and 
the decision of the judges, a decision the legality of which 
may be questioned, but the beneficial effect of which must be 
acknowledged, was iu a great measure attributed to his dex- 
terous management. While actively engaged in the House 
of Commons and in the courts of law, he atiU found leism-e 
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for letters and pliilosopliy. Tlie noble treatise on tbe Ad- 
vancement of Learning/^ wMeb at a later period was expanded 
into tbe De Augmentis, appeared in 1605. Tbe Wisdom of 
tbe Ancients,” a wort wHcb, if it bad proceeded from any 
other writer, would have been considered as a masterpiece of 
wit and learning, but wbicb adds little to tbe fame of Bacon, 
was printed in 1609. In tbe meantime tbe Novum Organum 
was slowly proceeding. Several distingnisbed men of learnmg 
bad been permitted to see stetcbes or detached portions of 
that extraordinary book ; and, tbongb they were not generally 
disposed to admit the soundness of the author’s views, they 
spoke with the greatest admiration of bis genius* Sir Thomas 
Bodley, tbe founder of one of the most magnificent of English 
libraries, was among those stubborn Conservatives who con- 
sidered the hopes with which Bacon looked forward to the 
future destinies of the human race as utterly chimerical, and 
who regarded with distrust and aversion the innovating spirit 
of the new schismatics in philosophy. Tet even Bodley, after 
perusing the Qogitata et Visa^ one of the most precious of 
those scattered leaves out of which the great oracular volume 
was afterwards made up, acknowledged that in those very 
points, and in all proposals and plots in that book, Bacon 
showed hiniself a master-workman and that i^ it could not 
be gainsaid but all the treatise over did abound with choice 
conceits of the present state of learning, and with worthy 
contemplations of the means to procure it.” In 1612^^a new 
edition of the Essays ’- appeared, mt^^ surpassing 

the original coUectipn both^^^m^^^^ Nor did 

these pursuits &fract jBacoh’s attention a work the 
most arduous, the most glprious, and the most useful that 
even his mighty powers could have achieved, ^^the reducing 
and re-compiling,” to use his own phrase, of the laws of 
England.” 

Unhappily he was at that very time employed in perverting 
those laws to the vilest purposes of tyranny. When Oliver^ 
St. John was brought before the Star Chamber for main- 
taining that the King had no right to levy Benevolences,- and 
was for his manly and constitutional conduct sentenced to 
imprisonment during the royal pleasure and to a fine of five 
thousand pomids, Bacon appeared as counsel for the prose- 
cution. About the same time he was deeply engaged in a 
still more disgraceful transaction. An aged clergyman, of 
the name of Peacham, was accused of treason on account of 
some passages of a sermon which was found in his- study. 
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The sei^mon, whether mitten hy him or not, had never been 
preached. It did not appear that he had any intention of 
preaching it. The^^m^ servile lawyers of those servile times 
were forced to admit that there -were great difficnlties both 
as to the facts and as to the law/^^ Bacon was employed to 
rem.ove those dif&cidties.^^^^^ was employed to setfle the 
question of law by tampering with the jhdgeSj and the ques- 
tion of fact by torturing the prisoner. 

Three judges of the Court of King’s Bench were tractable. 
But Coke was made of different stuff. Pedant, bigot, and 
brute as he was, he had qualities which bore a strong, though 
a very disagreeable resemblance to some of the highest vir- 
tues which a public man can possess. He was an exception 
to a maxim which we believe to be generally true, that those 
who trample on the helpless are disposed to cringe to the 
powerful. He behaved with gross rudeness to his juniors at 
the bar, and with execrable cruelty to prisoners on trial for 
their lives. But he stood up manfully against the King and 
the King’s favourites. Ho man of that age appeared to so 
little advantage when he was opposed to an inferior, and was 
in the Wrong. But, on^^^ is but fair to admit 

that ho man that age made so creditable a figure when he 
was opposed to a superior, and happened to be in the right. 
On such occasions, his half-suppressed insolence and his im- 
practicable obstinacy had a respectable and interesting ap- 
pearance, when comp^ed with the abject servility of the bar 
and of the behch. On the present occasion he was stubborn 
and surly. He declared that it was a new and a highly 
improper practice in the judges to confer with a law-officer 
of the crown about capital cases which they were afterwards 
to try ; and for some time he resolutely kept aloof. But 
Bacon was equally artful and perseTering. I am not wholly 
out of hope,” said he in a letter to the King, that my Lord 
Coke himself, when I have in some dark manner put him in 
doubt that he shall be left alone, vriU not be singular.” After 
some time Bacon’s dexterity was successful; and Coke, sul- 
lenly and reluctantly, followed the examp^le of his brethren. 
But in . order to convict Peacham it was necessary to find 
facts as weU as law. Accordingly, this wretched old man 
was put to the r&ck, and, while undergoing the horrible 
infliction, was examined by Bacon, but in vain. Ho con- 
fession could be wrung out of him ; and Bacon wrote to the 
King, complaining that Peacham had a dumb devil. At 
length the trial came on. A , conviction was obtained ; but 
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the charges were so obviously futile, that the govermnent 
could not, for very shame, carry the sentence into execution ; 
and Peacham was suffered to languish away the short re- 
mainder of his life in a prison. 

All this frightful story Mr. Montagu relates fairly. He 
neither conceals nor distorts any material fact. But he can 
see nothing deserving of condemnation in Bacon’s conduct. 
He tells us most truly that we ought not to try the men of 
one age by the standard of another ; that Sir Matthew Hale 
is not to be pronounced a bad man because he left; a woman 
to be executed for witchcraft; ; that posterity will not be 
justified in censuring judges of our time, for selling ofiSces in 
their courts, according to the established praetice> bad as 
that practice was ; and that Bacon is entitled to similar 
indulgence. To persecute the lover of truth,^’ says Mr. 
Montagu, “ for opposing established customs, and to censure 
him in after ages for not having been more strenuous in 
opposition, are errors which will never cease until the 
pleasure of self-elevation from the depression of superiority 
is no more.” 

We have no dispute with Mr. Montagu about the general 
proposition. We assent to every word of it. But does it 
apply to the present case ? Is it true that in the time of 
James the First it was the established practice for the law 
officers of the Crown, to hold private consultations with the 
judges, touching capital cases which those judges were after- 
wards to try? Certainly not. page in which 

Mr. Montagu asserts that the iit&uencin^ a judge out of 
court seems at th^^ ; scarcely to have been considered 

as improper,” he gives the very words of Sir Edward Coke 
on the subject. I wiU not thus declare what may be my 
judgment by these auricular confessions of new and per- 
nicious tendency, and not according to the customs of the 
realm” Is it possible to imagine that Coke, who had himself 
been Attorney-General during thirteen years, who had con- 
ducted a far greater number of important state-prosecutions 
' than any other lawyer named in English history, and who 
had passed with scarcely any interval from the Attorney- 
Generalship to the first seat in the first criminal court in the 
realm, could have been startled at an invitation to confer 
with the crown-lawyers, and could have pronounced the prac- 
tice new, if it had really been an established usage? We 
well know that, where property only was at stake, it was then 
a common, though a most culpable practice, in the judges, to 
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list^ to private solicitation. Bnt the practice of tampering 
with jndges in order to procure capital convictions we believe 
to have been new, first, because Coke, who understood those 
matters better than any man of his time, asserted it to be 
new ; and secondly, because n^ Bacon nor Mr. Montagu' 
has shown a single precedent. 

How then stands the case? Even thus : Bacon was not 
conforming to an usage then generally admitted to be proper. 
He was not even the last lingering adherent of an old abuse. 
It wotild have been sufficiently disgraceful to such a man to 
be in this last situation. Yet this last situation would have 
been honourable compared with that in which he stood. He 
was guilty of attempting to introduce into the courts of law 
an odious abuse for which no precedent could be fomid. In- 
tellectually, he was better fitted than any man that England 
has ever produced for the work of improving her institutions*. 
But, unhappily, we see that he did not scruple to exert his 
great powers for the purpose of introducing into those insti- 
tutions new corruptions of the fotilest kind. 

The same, or nearly the same, may be said of the torturing 
of Beacham. If it be true that in the time of J anles the 
First the propriety of torturing prisoners was generally al- 
lowed, we should admit this as an excuse, though we should 
admit it less readily in the case of such a man as Bacon than 
in the case of an ordinary lawyer or politician. But the fact 
is, that the practice of torturing prisoners was then generally 
acknowledged by lawyers to be illegal, and was execrated b^^ 
the piibhc as barb^^^ More than thirty years before 
Peacham’s trial, that practice was so loudly condemned by the 
voice of the nation that Lord Burleigh found it necessary to 
publish an apology for having occasionally resorted to it. But 
though the dangers which then threatened the government 
were of a very different kind from those which were to be ap- 
prehended from anything that Peacham could write, though 
the life of the Queen and tJie dearest interests of the state 
were in jeopardy, though the circumstances were such that 
all ordinary laws might seem to be superseded by that highest 
law, the public safety, the apology did not satis:fy the comitry : 
and the Queen foiind it expedient to issue an order positively 
forbidding the torturing of state-prisoners on any pretence 
whatever. From that time, the practice of torturing, whieh 
had always been unpopular, which had always been illegal, 
had also been unusual. It is well known that in 1628 , only 
fourteen years after the time when Bacon went to the Tower 
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to listen to the yells of Peacham, the judges decided that 
Felton, a criminal who neither deserved nor was likely to ob- 
tain any extraordinary indnlgence, could not lawfully be put 
to the question. We therefore say that Bacon stands in a 
very different situation from that in which Mr. Montagu tries 
to place him. Bacon was here distinctly behind his age. He 
was one of the last of the tools of power who persisted in a 
p^ractice the most barbarous and the most absurd that has ever 
disgraced jurisprudence, in a practice of which, in the pre- 
ceding generation, Elizabeili and her ministers had been 
ashamed, in a practice which, a few years later, no sycophant 
in all the Inns of Court had the heart or the forehead to 
■defend.*■^■; ; ■ 

Bacon far behind his age ! Bacon far behind Sir Edward 
Coke ! Bacon clinging to exploded abuses I Bacoh^^ v^^ 
standing the progress of improvement ! Bacon struggling to 
push back the human mind ! The words seem strange. They 
sound like a contradiction in terms. Yet the fact is even so : 
and the explanation may be readily found by any person who 
is not blinded by prejudice. Mr. Montagu cannot believe 
that so extraordinary a man as Bacon could be guilty of a 
bad action ; as if history were not made up of the bad actions 
of extraordinary men, as if aU the most noted destroyers and 
deceivers of our species, all the founders of arbitrary govern- 
ments and false religions, had not been extraordinary men, 
as if nine-tenths of the calamities which have befallen the 
human ra,ce had my other origin than the union of high in- 
telHgence m 

Bacon to He has told us th^^^ per- 

sons^ ^^seientiatanquam angeli alati, cupiditatibus vero tan- 
quain serpehtes qui humi reptantf ; ” and it did not require 
his admirable sagacity and Ms extensive converse with man- 
kind to make the discovery. Indeed, he had only to look 
witMn. The difference between the soaring mgel and the 
creeping snake was but a type of the difference between 
Bacon the philosopher and Bacon the Attorney-GI-eneral, 

* Since this Review was vvritten, Mr. rack was anciently a lawful exertion of 
Jardine has published a very learned and royal prerogative may be urged with 
ingenious Reading on the nse of torture equal force, nay with far greater force, 
in England. It has not however been to prove the lawfulness of benevolences, 
thought necessary to make any change of ship-^money, of Monipesson’s patent, of 
in the observations on Peacham’s case. Eliot’s imprisonment, of every abuse. 

It is impossible to discuss, mthin the without exception, which is condemned 
limits of a note, the extensive question by the Petition of Right and the Deelara’* 
raised by Mr. Jardine. It is suificient tion of Right, 
here to say that every argument by which , ^ De Augmmtis, Lib. v. Gap, , 1. 
he attempts to show that the use of tbie : 
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Bacon seeking for truth, and Bacon seeking for the Seals. 
Those who survey only one-half of his character may speak of 
him vuth unmixed admiration, or with unmixed contempt. 
But those only judge of him correctly who take in at one view 
Bacon in speculation and Bacon in action.^^^ 
difficulty in comprehending how one and the same man should 
have been far before his age and far behind it, in one line the 
boldest and most useful of irmovators, in another line the most 
obstinate champion of the foulest abuses. In his library, all 
his rare powers were under the guidance of an hpnest ambi- 
tion, of an enlarged philanthropy, of a sincere love of truth. 
There, no temptation drew him away from the right course. 
Thomas Aquinas could pay no fees. Duns Scotus could con- 
fer no peerages. The Master of the Sentences had no rich 
reversions in his gift. Bar different was the situation of the 
great philosopher when he came forth from his study and his 
laboratory to mingle with the crowd which filled the galleries 
of "PVTiitehall. In all that crowd there was no man equally 
qualified to render great and lasting services to mankind. But 
in all that crowd there was not a heart more set on things 
which no^ m ought to suffer to be necessary to his happiness, 

oh things which can often be obtained only by the sacrifice 
of integrity and honour. To be the leader of the human race 
in the career of improvement, to found on the ruins of ancient 
intellectual dynasties a more prosperous and a more enduring 
empire, to be revered by the latest generations as the most 
illustrious among the benefactors of mankind, aU this was 
withiu his reach. But all this availed him nothing while 
some quibbling special pleader was promoted before him to the 
bench, while some heavy country gentleman took precedence 
of him by virtue of a purchased coronet, while some pandar, 
happy in a fair wife, could obtain a more cordial salute from 
Buckingham, while some buffoon, versed in all the latest 
scandal of the court, could draw a louder laugh from James. 

During a long course of years. Bacon’s unworthy ambition 
was crowned with success. His sagacity early enabled him to 
perceive who was likely to become the most powerful man in 
the kingdom. He probably knew the Eing’s mind before it 
was known to the King himself, and attached himself to 
ViUiers, while the less discerning crowd of courtiers still con- 
tinued to fawn on Somerset. The influence of the younger 
favourite became greater daily. The contest between the 
rivals might, however, have lasted long, but for that frightful 
crime which, in spite of .all that could, he effected by the re- 
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search, tod ingenuity of historians, is still covered with so 
mysterious an obscurity. The descent of Somerset had been 
a gradual and almost imperceptible lapse. -It now became a 
headlong fall; and Villiers, left without a competitor, rapidly 
rose to a height of power such as no subject since Wolsey had 
attained. 

• There were many points of resemblance between the two 
celebrated courtiers who, at different times, extended their 
patronage to Bacon. It is difficult to say whether Essex or 
Villiers was more eminently distinguished by those graces of 
person and. manner which have always been rated in courts at 
much more than their real value. Both were constitutionally 
brave ; and both, like most men who are constitutionally 
brave, were open and unreserved. Both were rash and head- 
strong. Both were destitute of the abiHties and of the infor- 
mation which are necessary to statesmen. Yet both, trusting 
to the accomplishments which had made them conspicuous 
in tilt-yards and ball-rooms, aspired to rule the state. Both 
owed their elevation to the personal attachment of the sove- 
reign ; and in both cases this attachment was of so eccentric 
a kind, that it perplexed observers, that it still continues to 
perplex historians, and that it gave rise to much scandal 
which we are to think unfounded. Bach of them 

treated the sovereign whose favour he enjoyed with a rudeness 
which approached to This petulance ruined Essex, 

who had to deal with a spirit naturally as proud as his own, 
and accustomed, during near half a century, to the most 
respectful observance. But there was a wide difference be-^ 
tween the haughty daughter of Henry and her successor. 
James was timid from the cradle. His nerves, naturally 
weak, had not been fortified by reflection or by Imbit, Sis 
life, till he came to England, had been a series of mortifica- 
tions and humiliations. With all his high notions of ihe 
origin and extent of his prerogatives, he was never his own 
master for a day. In spite of his kingly title, in spite of his 
despotic theories, he was to the last a slave at heart. Villiers 
treated him like one: and this course, though adopted, we 
believe, merely from temper, succeeded as well as if it had 
been a system of policy formed after mature deliberation. 

In generosity, in ^^^ s in capacity for friendship, 

Essex far surpassed Buckingham. Indeed, Buckingham can 
scarcely be said to have had any friend, with the exception 
of the two princes over whom successively he exercised so 
wonderful an influence. Essex was to the last adored by the 
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peopl©. BnciiiigliEiin was always a most tuipopxilar maB, 
except perliaps for a very sliort time after iiis retuim 
cBHisli visit to ^Spata. Essex fell a victim to tte rigOBr 
of tlie goveriimeBt amidst the lamentations of the people. 
Bnckingham, execrated by the people, and solemnly declared 
a public enemy by the representatives of the people, fell by 
the hand of one of the people, and was lamented by none but 
his master. 

The way in which the two favourites acted towards Bacon 
was highly characteristic, and may serve to illustrate the old 
and true saying, that a man is generally more inclined to feel 
Idndly towards one on whom he has conferred favours than 
towards one from whom he has received them. Essex loaded 
Bacon with benefits, and never thought that he had done 
enough. It seems never to have crossed the mind of the 
powerful and wealthy noble that the poor barrister whom he 
treated with such munificent Hndness was not his equal. It 
was, we have no doubt, with perfect sincerity that the Earl 
declared that he would willingly give his sister or daughter 
in marriage to his friend. He was in general m^ than 
suf&ciently sensible of his own merits 5 but he did not 
seem to to had ever deserved well of Bacon. On 

that cruel day when they saw each other for the last time 
at the bar of the Lords, Essex taxed his perfidious Mend 
with unMhdness and insincerity, but never with ingratitude. 
Even in such a moment, more bitter than the bitterness of 
death, that noble heart was too great to vent itself in such a 
reproach. 

Tiiliers^ on the other hand, owed much to Bacon. When 
their acquaintance began. Sir Francis was a man of mature 
age, of high station, and of established fame as a politician, 
an advocate, and a writer. Villiers was little more than a 
boy, a younger son of a house then of no great note. He was 
but just entering on the career of court favour ; and none but 
the most discerning observers could as yet perceive that he 
was likely to distance all his competitors. The countenance 
and advice of a man so highly distinguished as the Attorney- 
General must have been an object of the highest importance 
to the young adventurer. But though Villiers was the obliged 
party, he was far less warmly attached to Bacon, and far less 
delicate in his conduct towards Bacon, than Essex had been. 

To do the new favourite justice, he early exerted his in- 
fluence in behalf of his illustrious Mend. In 1616 Sir Era^icis 
was swom of the Privy Opuncil, and in March, 1617, on the ^ 
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retirement of Lord Brackley, was appointed Keeper of tlie 
Great Seal. 

On tke seventh, of May, the first day of term, he rode in 
state to Westminster Hall, with the Lord Treasurer on his 
right hand, the Lord Privy Seal on his left, a long procession 
of students and. ushers before him, and a crowd of peers, 
privy-councillors, and judges following in his train. Having 
entered his court, he addressed the splendid auditory in a 
grave and dignified speech, which proves how well he under- 
stood those judicial duties which he afterwards peiformed so 
ill. Even at that moment, the proudest moment of his life in 
the estimation of the vulgar, and, it may be, even in his own, 
he cast back a look of lingering affection towards those nob^ 
pursuits from which, as it seemed, he was about to Ibe es- 
tranged. The depth of the three long vacatiohs,’’ said he, 
would reserve in some measure free from business of estate, 
and for studies, arts, and sciences, to which of my own natui'e 
I am most inclined.” 

The years during which Bacon held the Great Seal were 
among the darkest and most shameful in English history. 
Every thing at home and abroad was mismanaged. First 
came the execution of Raleigh, an act which, if done in a 
proper manner, might have been defensible, but which, under 
all the circumstances, must be considered as a dastardly 
murder. Worse was behind, the war of Bohemia, the suc- 
cesses of Tilly and Spinola, the Palatinate conquered, the 
King’s son-in-law an exile, the House of Austria dominant on 
the Continent, the Protestant religion and the liberties of the 
Germanic body trodden under foot. 

and cowardly policy of England furnished matter of ridicule to 
all the nations of Europe. The love of peace which James pro- 
fessed would, even when indulged to an impolitic excess, have 
been respectable, if it had proceeded from tenderness for his 
people. But the truth is that, while he had nothing to spare 
for the defence of the natural allies of England, he resorted 
without scruj)le to the most illegal a^^d oppressive devices, for 
the purpose of enabling Buckingham and Buckingham’s rela- 
tions to outshine the ancient aristocracy of the realm. Bene- 
volences were exacted. Patents of monopoly were multiplied. 
All the resources which could have been employed to replenish 
a beggared Exchequer, at the close of a ruinous war, were put 
in motion during this season of ignominious peace. 

The vices of the administration must be chiefly ascribed to 
the weakness of the King and to the levity and violence of 
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the favotirite. But it is impossible to acqiut the Lord Keeper 
of all share in the guilt. For those odious patents, in par- 
ticular, which passed the Great Seal while it was in his 
charge, he must be held answerable. In the speech which 
he made on first taking his seat in his court, he had pledged 
himself to discharge this important part of his functions 
with the greatest caution and impartiality. He had declared 
that he would walk in the lighV^ " that men should see 
that no particular turn or end led him, but a general rule.” 
Mr. Montagu would have us believe that Bacon acted up to 
these professions, and says that the power of the favourite 
did not deter the Lord Keeper from staying grants and pa- 
tents when his public duty demanded this interposition.” 
Does Mr. Montagu consider patents of monopoly as good 
things ? Or does he mean to say that Bacon staid every pa-^ 
tent of monopoly that came before him ? Of all patents in 
our history, the most disgraceful was that which was granted 
to Sir Giles Mompesson, supposed to be the original of Mas- 
singer’s Overreach, and to Sir Francis Michell, from whom 
Justice Greedy is supposed to have been drawn, for the ex- 
clusm manufacturing of gold and silver lace; effect of 
this monopoly was of course that the metal employed in the 
manufacture was adulterated to the great loss of the public. 
Butthis was a trifle. The patentees were armed with powers 
as great as have ever been given to farmers of the revenue in 
the worst governed countries. They were authorised to search 
houses and to arrest interlopers ; and these formidable powers 
we^e used for purposes tilers even those for which they 
were given, for the wreaking of old gmdges, and for the eor-- 
rupting of female chastity. Was not this a case in which 
public duty demanded the interposition of the Lord Keej^er? 
And did the Lord Keeper interpose ? He did. He wrote to 
inform the King, that he had considered of the fitness and 
eonveniency of the gold and silver thread business,” that 
it was convenient that it should be settled,” that he 
contrive appaz^ent likelihood that it would redound much to 
his Majesty’s profit,” that, therefore, ^^it were good it were 
settled with all convenient speed.” The meaning of aE this^ 
was, that certain of the house of Villiers were to go shares 
with Overreach and Greedy in the plunder of the public. 
This, was the way in which, when the favourite pressed for 
patents, lucrative to his relations and to his creatures, ruinous 
and vexatious to the body of the people, the chief guardian 
nf the laws interposed,: ' Haying assisted the patentees to 
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obtain this monopoly. Bacon assisted them also in tke steps 
wliich. they took for tke purpose of guarding it. He com- 
mitted several people to close confinement for disobeying kis 
tyrannical edict. It is needless to say more. Our readers 
are now able to judge wketker, in tke matter of patents, 
Bacon acted conformably to kis professions, or deserved tke 
praise wkick kis biograpker kas bestowed on kim. 

In kis judicial capacity kis conduct was not less repre- 
kensible. He suffered Buckingkam to dictate many of kis 
decisions. Bacon knew as well as any man tkat a judge wko 
listens to private solicitations is a disgrace to kis post. He 
had himself, before he was raised to the woolsack, represented 
this strongly to Villiers, then just entering on kis career. 
“ By no means,” said Sir I^ancis, in a letter of advice adr 
dressed to the young courtier, by no means be you persuaded 
to interpose yoursel;^ either by word or letter, in any cause 
depending in any court of justice, nor suffer any great man 
to do it where you can hinder it. If it should prevail, it 
perverts justice ; but, if the judge be so just and of suck 
courage as he ought to be, as not to be inclined thereby, yet 
it always leaves a taint of suspicion behind it.” Yet he had 
not been Lord Keeper a month when Buckingham began to 
interfere in Chancery suits 5 and Buckingham’s interference 
was, as might have been expected, successful. 

llr. Montagu’s reflections on the excellent passage which* 
we have quoted aboye are exceedingly amusing. “No man,” 
says he, “more deeply felt tke evils which then existed of the 
, interference of the Crown and of statesmeh to influence judges. 

. How beautifully did he admonish Buckingham, regardless as 
he proved of all admonition ! ” We should be glad to know 
how it can be expected that admonition will be regarded by 
him who receives it, when it is altogether neglected by kim 
who gives it. We do not defend Buckingham : but what was 
his guilt to Bacon’s ? Buckingham was young, ignorant, 
thoughtless, dizzy with the rapidiiy of his ascent and the 
height of kis position. That he should be eager to serve his 
relations, his flatterers, his mistresses, that he should not fully 
apprehend the immense iniportanee of a pure administration 
of justice, that he should think more about those who -were 
bound to him by private ties than about the public interest, 
all this was perfectly natural, and not altogether unpardon- 
able. Those who entrust a petulant, hot-blooded, iU-infornied 
lad with power, are more to blame than he for the mischief 
wliich he may do with it. How could it be expected of a 
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liv-Siy^ a wild freai: of fbrta to th^ to 

iluenee in to enipke,^ & bestowed any 

serious tougbt on the principles which ought to gnide ju- 
dicial decisions ? Bacon was the ablest public man then liv- 
ing inEhrope/ He was hear sixty years old. He had thonglit 
mnchj and to good purpose, on the general principles of law. 
He had for many years borne a part daily in the administra- 
tion of justice. It was impossible that a man with a tithe of 
his sagacity and experience should not have known that a 
judge who suffers friends or patrons to dictate his decrees 
violates the plainest rules of duiy. In fact, as we have seen, 
he knew this well ; he expressed it admirably. Neither on 
this occasion nor on any other could his bad actions be attri- 
buted to any defect of the head. They sprang from quite a 
different cause. 

A man who stooped to render such services to others was 
not likely to be scrupulous as to the means by which he en- 
riched himself. He and his dependents accepted large pre- 
sents from persons who were engaged in Chancery stiits. 
The amount of the plunder which he collected in this way it 
is impossible to estimate. There can be no doubt that he 
received very much more than was proved on his trialj though, 
it may be, less than was suspected by the public. His enemies 
statOdhis^ gains at a hundred thousand pounds. But 
this was probably an exaggeration. 

It was long before the day of reckoning arrived. During 
to interval between the second and third Parliaments of 
James, the nation was absolutely governed by the Crowu. 
The prospects of to Lord Keeper were bright and serene. 
His great place rendered the splendour of his talents even 
more conspicuous, and gave an additional charm to the se- 
renity of his temper, the courtesy of his manners, and the 
eloquence of his conversation. The pillaged suitor might 
mutter. The austere Puritan patriot might, in his retreat, 
grieve that one on whom God had bestowed without measure 
all the abilities which qualify men to take the lead in great 
refoito should be found among the adherents of the worst 
abuses. But the murmurs of the suitor and the lamentations 
of the patriot had scarcely any avenue to the ears of the 
powerful. The King, and the minister who was the King’s 
master, smiled on their illustrious flatterer. The whole crowd 
of courtiers and nobles sought his favour with emulous eagei"- 
ness. Men of wit and learning hailed with delight the eleva- 
tion of one I who had so signally shown that a man of profound 
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learning and of brilliant wit might understand, far better 
than any plodding dunce, the art of thriving in the world. 

Once, and but once, this course of prosperity was for a 
moment interrupted. It should seem that even Bacon’s brain 
was not strong enough to bear without some discomposure 
the inebriating effect of so much good fortune. Bor some 
time after his elevation, he showed himself a little wanting 
in that wariness and self-command to which, more than 
even to his transcendent talents, his elevation was to be as- 
cribed. He was by no means a good hater. The tempera- 
ture of his revenge, like that of his gratitude^ was scarcely 
ever more than lukewarm. But there was one person whom 
he had long regarded with an animosity which, though 
studiously suppressed, was perhaps the stronger for the sup- 
pression. The insults and iiyuries which, 
man struggling into note and professional practice, he had 
received from Sir Edward Coke, were such as might move 
the most placable nature to resentment. About the time at 
which Bacon received the Seals, Coke had, on account of his 
contumacious resistance to the royal pleasure, been deprived 
of his seat in the Court of King’s Bench, and had ever since 
languished in retirement. But Coke’s opposition to the 
Court, we fear, was the effect not of good principles, but of a 
bad temper. Perverse and testy as he was, he wanted true 
fortitude and dignity of character. Bis obstinacy, unsup- 
ported by virtuous motives, was not proof against disgrace. 
He solicited a reconciliation with the favourite, and his 
solicitations were successful. Sir John Villiers, the brother 
of Buckingham, was looJring out for a rich wife. Coke had 
a large fortime and an unmarried daugM A bargain was 
struck. But Lady Coke, tie lady whom twenty years 
Essex had wooed on behalf of Bacon, would not hear of the 
match. A violent and scandalous family: quarrel followed. 
The mother carried the girl away by stealth. The father 
pursued them, and regained possession of his daughter by 
force. The King was then in Scotland, and Buckingham 
had attended him thither^ Bacon was, during their absence, 
at the head of affairs in England* He felt towards Coke as ■ 
much malevolence as it was in his nature to feel towards 
any body. His wisdom had been laid to sleep by prosperity; 
In an evil hour he determined to interfere m the 
which agitated his enemy’s household. He declared for the 
wife, comtenanced the Attorney-General in filing an infor- 
mation in the Star Chamber against the husband, and wrote 
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letters to tlie Kmg and tlie favonrite against tlie proposed 
marriage. The strong language which lie used in those 
letters shows that, sagacious as he was, he did not quite 
know his place, and that he was not fully acquainted with 
the extent either of Buckingham’s power, or of the change 
which the possession of that power had produced in Buck- 
ingham’s character. He soon had a lesson which he neyer 
forgot. The favourite received the news of the Lord Keeper’s 
interference with feelings of the most violent resentment, 
and made the King even more angry than himself. Bacon’s 
eyes were at once opened to his error, and to all its possible 
consequences. He had been elated, if not intoxicated, by 
greatness. The shock sobered him in an instant. He was 
aU himself again. He apologized submissively for his inter- 
ference. Ke directed the Attorney-General to stop the pio- 
ceedings against Coke* He sent to teU Lady Coke that he 
could do nothing for her. He aimounced to both the families 
that he was desirous to promote the connexion. Having 
given these proofs of contrition, he ventured to present him- 
self before Buckingham. But the young upstart did not 
think that he had yet sufficiently humbled an old man who 
had been his Mend and his benefactor, who was the highest 
civil functionary in the realm, and the most eminent man of 
letters in the world. It is said that on two successive days 
Bacon repaired to Buckingham’s house, that on two succes- 
sive days he was suffered to remain in an antechamber 
among foot-boys, seated on an old wooden box, with the 
Great Seal of England at his side, and that when at length 
he was admitted, he flung himself on the floor, kissed the 
favourite’s feet, and vowed never to rise till he was forgiven. . 
Sir Anthony Weldon, on whose authority this story rests, is 
likely enough to have exaggerated the meanness of Bacon 
and the insolence of Buckingham. But it is diffictdt to 
imagiue that so circumstantial a narrative, written by a per- 
son who avers that he was present on the occasion, can be 
wholly without foundation ; and, unhappily, there is little in 
the character either of the favourite or of the Lord Keeper 
to make the narrative improbable. It is certain that a re- 
conciHatioh took place on terms humiHating to Baco^^^^ 
neter more ventured to cross any purpose of any body who 
bore the name of Villiers. He put a strong curb on those 
angry passions which had for the first time in his life mas- 
tered his prudence. He went through the forms of a recon- 
eiliatxou with Coke, and did his best, by seeking opportunities 
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of paying little civilities, and by avoiding all tbat could pro- 
duce collision, to tame tbe nntameable ferocity of his old 
enemy. 

In the main, however, Bacon’s life, while he held the Great 
Seal, was, in outward appearance, most enviable. In London 
he lived with great dignity at York House, the venerable 
mansion of his father. Here it was that, in January, 1620, 
he celebrated his entrance into his sixtieth year amidst a 
splendid circle of friends. He had then exchanged the ap- 
pellation of Keeper for the higher title of Chancellor. Ben 
Jonson was one of the party, and wrote on the occasion some 
of the happiest of his rugged rhymes. All things, he teUs 
us, seemed to smile about the old house, the fire, the wine, 
the men.” The spectacle of the accomplished host, after a 
life marked by no great disaster, entering on a green old 
age, in the enjoyment of riches, power, high honours, undi- 
minished mental activity, and vast literary reputation, made 
a strong impression on the poet, if we may judge from those 
weH^known lines ; 

England’s high Chancellor, the destined heir, 

In his soft cradle, to his father’s chair, 

Whose even thread the Fates spin round and fiill 
Out of their choicest and their whitest wool.” 

In the intervals of rest which Bacon’s political and judicial 
functions afforded, he was in the habit of retiring to Gor- 
hambury. At that place his business was literature, and 
hds favourite amusement gardening, which in one of his most 
interesting Essays he cahs the pmest of hunaan pleasmes.’^ 
In his magnificent grounds he erected, at a cost of ten 
thousand pounds, a retreat to which he repaired when he 
wished to avoid all visitors, and to devote himself wholly to 
study. On such occasions, a few young men of distinguished 
talents were sometimes the companions of his retirement ; 
and among them his quick eye soon discerned the superior 
abilities of Thomas Hobbes. It is not probable, however, 
that he fully appreciated the powers of his disciple, or fore- 
saw the vast influence, both for good and for evil, which that 
most vigorous and acute of human intellects was destined to 
exercise on the two succeediag generations. 

In January, 1621, Bacon had rea;ched the zenith of his 
fortunes. He had just pubHshed the Wowm Orgraw and 
; that extraordinary book had drawn fort^ warmest ex- 
pressions of admiration from the ablest men in Eui’ope. He 
had obtained honours of a widely different kind, but perhaps 
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not less valued by liim. He bad been created Baron Verulam. 
He bad subsequently been raised to tbe bigber dignity of 
Tiscount St. Albans. His patent was drawn in tbe iuost 


flattering terms, and tbe Prince of Wales signed it as a wit- 
ness, Tbe ceremony of investiture was performed with great 
state at Tbeobalds, and Buclringbam condescended to be one 
of tbe cbief actors. Posterity bas felt that tbe greatest of 
English pbilosopbers could derive no accession of dignity from 
any title which James could bestow, and, in defiance of tbe 
royal letters patent, has obstinately refused to degrade Francis 
Bacon into Yiscount St. Albans. 


In a few weeks was signally brought to tbe test the value 
of those objects for which Bacon bad sullied his integrity, had 
resigned bis independence, bad violated tbe most sacred obli- 
gations of friendship and gratitude, had flattered the worth- 
less, had persecuted the innocent, had tampered with judges, 
had tortured prisoners, bad plund:ered suitors, bad wasted on 
paltry intrigues aU the powers of the most exquisitely con- 
structed intellect that has ever been bestowed on any of tbe 
children of men. A sudden and terrible reverse was at hand. 
A Parliament had been summoned. After six years of silence 
the voice of the nation Was again to be heard. Only three 
days after the pageant which was performed at Theobalds in 
honour of Bacon, the Houses met. 

Want of money had, as usual, induced the King to convoke 
his Parliament, It may be doubted, however, whether, if he or 
his nuiiisters had been at all aware of the state of public feel- 
ing, they would not have tried aby expedient, or borne with 
any inconvenience, rather than have ventured to face the de- 
puties of a justly exasperated nation. But they did not discern 
those times. Indeed almost all’ the political blunders of 
James, and of his more iinfortunate son, arose from one great 
eri’or. During the fifty years which preceded the Long Par- 
liament a great and progressive change was taking place in 
the public mind. The nature and extent of this change ^as 
notin the least understood by either of the first two Eings of 
the House of Stuart, or by any of their advisers. That the 
nation became moi’e and more discontented every yeary that 
every House of Oommons was more xinmanageable than that 
which had preceded it, were facts which it was impossible not 
to perceive. But the Court could not understand why these 
things were so. The Court could not see that the English 
people and the English Government, though they might once 
have been well suited to each other, were suited to each other 
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ao longer ; that tlie nation had outgrown its old institutions, 
was every day more uneasy under them, was pressing against 
thena, and would soon burst through them. The alarming 
phsenomena, the existence of which no sycophant could deny, 
were ascribed to every cause except the true one. In my 
first Parliament,” said James, “I was a novice. In my 
next, there was a kind of beasts called undertakers,” and so 
forth. In the third Parliament he could hardly be called a 
novice, and those beasts, the undertakers, did not exist. Yet 
his third Parliament gave him more trouble than either the 
first or the second. 

The ifehamei^ than the House of 

Oommons proceeded, in a temperate and respect&l, but most 
deterinihed manner, to discuss the public grievances. Their 
first attacks were directed against those odious patents, under 
cover of which Buckingham and his creatiires had pillaged 
and oppressed the nation. The vigour with which these pro- 
ceedings were conducted spread dismay through the Court, 
Buckingham thought himself in danger, and, in his alaim, 
had recourse to an adviser who had lately acquired consi- 
derable influence over him, ‘Williams, Dean of Westminster. 
This person had already been of great use to the favourite in 
a very delicate matter, Buckingham had set his heart on 
marrying Lady Catherine Maimers, daughter and heiress of 
the Earl of Eutland, But the difficulties were great. The 
Earl was haughty and impracticable, and the young lady was 
a Catholic, Williams soothed the pride of the father, and 
found arguments which, for a time at least, quieted the con- 
science of the daughter. Por these services he had been re- 
warded with considerable preferment in the Church ; and he 
was now rapidly rising to the same place in the regard of 
Buckingham which had formerly been occupied by Bacon. 

Williams was one of those who are wiser for others than 
for themselves. His own public life was unfortunate, and was 
made unfortunate by his strange want of judgment and self- 
command at several important conjunctures. But the counsel 
which he gave on this occasion showed no want of worldly 
wisdom. He advised the favourite to abandon all thoughts of 
defending the monopolies, to find some foreign embassy for 
his brother Sir Edward, who was deeply implicated in the 
villanies of Mompesson, and to leave the other offenders to 
the justice of Parliament. Buckingham received this advice 
with the warmest expressions of gratitude, and declared that 
a load had been lifted from his heart. He then repaired with 
Williams to the royal presence. They found the King en- 
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gaged in eaa^nest consultation With. Prmce Chades. 
of operations proposed by the Dean was Mly discussed, and 
approved in all its parts. 

The first victims whom the Court abandoned to the ven^ 
geanoe of the Commons were Sir Griles Mompesson an# Sir 
Prancis Michell. It was some time before Bacon began to 
entertain any apprehensions. His talents and his address 
gave him great influence in the house of which he had lately 
become a member, as indeed they must have done in any 
assembly. In the House of Commons he had many personal 
friends and many warm admirers. But at length, about six 
weeks after the meeting of Parliament, the storm burst. 

A committee of the Lower House had been appointed to in- 
quire into the state of the Courts of Justice. On the fifteenth 
of March the chairman of that committee, Sir Eobert Philips, 
member for Bath, reported that great abuses had been dis- 
covered. The person,’^ said he, “ against whom these things 
are alleged is no less than the Lord Chancellor, a man so en- 
dfied with all parts, both of nature and art, as that I will say 
no more of say enough.^^ Sir Eobei^ 

then proceeded to state, in the most temperate manner, the 
nature of the charges. A person of the name of Aubrey had 
a case depending in Chancery. He had been almost ruined 
by law-expenses, and his patience had been exhausted by the 
delays of the court. He received a hint from some of the 
hangers-on of the Chancellor that a present of one hundred 
pounds would expedite matters. The poor man had not the 
sum required. However, having found out an usurer who ac- 
commodated him with it at high interest, he carried it to 
Tork House. The Chancellor took the money, and his de- 
pendents assured the suitor that all would go right. Aubrey 
was, however disappointed; for, after considerable delay, 
killing decree ^’ was pronounced against him. Another suitor 
of the name of Egerton complained that he had been indnced 
by two of the Chancellor's jackals to make his Lordship a 
present of four hundred pounds, and that, nevertheless, he had 
not been able to obtain a decree in his favour. The evidence 
to these facts was overwhelming. Bacon’s fruends could only 
entreat the House to suspend its judgment, and to send up 
the case to the Lords, in a form less offensive than an 
impeachment. 

On the nineteenth of March the King sent a message to 
the Commons, expressing his deep regret that so eminent a 
person as the Chancellor shouid be suspected of misconduct. 
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His Majesty declared that he had no wish to screen the guilty 
from justice, and proposed to appoint a new kind of tribunal, 
consisting of eighteen commissioners, who might be chosen 
from among the members of the two Houses, to investigate 
the Ihatter. The Commons were not disposed to depart from 
their regular course of proceeding. On the same day they 
held a conference with the Lords, and delivered in the heads 
of the accusation against the Chancellor. At this conference 
Bacon was not present. Overwhelmed with shaine and re- 
morse, and. abandoned by all those in whom he had weakly 
put his trast, he had shut himself up in his chamber from 
the eyes of men. The dejection of his mind soon disordered 
his body. Buckingham, who visited him by the Eing^s 
order, found his Lordship very sick and heavy/^ It ap- 
pears from a pathetic letter which the unhappy man ad- 
dressed to the Peers bn the day of the conference, that he 
neither expected nor wished to survive his disgrace. During 
several days he remained in his bed, refusing to see any 
human being. He passionately told his attendants to leave 
him, to forget him, never again to name his name, never to 
remember that there had been such a man in the world. In 
the meantime, fresh instances of corruption were every day 
brought to the knowledge of his accusers. The number of 
charges rapidly increased from two to twenty-three. The 
Lords entered on the investigation of the case with laudable 
alacrity. Some witnesses were examined at the bar of the 
House. A select connnittee was appointed to take the de- 
positions of others 5 and the inquiry was rapidly proceediag, 
when, on the twenty-sikth of March, the King adjourned the 
ParKament for three w^^ 

This measure revived Bacon^s hop^^ He made the most 
of his short respite. He attempted to work on the feeble 
mind of the King. He appealed to all the strongest feelings 
of Janies, to his fearsy to his vanity, to his high notions of 
prerogative. Would the Solomon of the age commit so gross 
an error as to encourage the encroachiag spirit of Parlia- 
ments 9 Would God’s anointed, accountable to God alone, 
pay homage to the clamorous multitude? Those,” ex- 
clainaed Bacon, who now strike at the Chancellor wiU soon 
strike at the Crown. I am the first sacrifice. I wish I may 
be the last.” But all his eloquence and address were em- 
ployed in vain. Indeed, whatever Mn. Montagu may say we 
are firmly convinced that it was not in the King’s power to 
save Bacon, without having recourse to measures which 


w HoAre eoBTiJs^^^ tfe realm. The OroAm hdd 
cient influence over the Parliament to procure an acqnittariii 
so clear a case of guilt. And to dissolve a Parliament whicli 
is universally allowed to have been one of the best Parlia- 
ments that ever sat, which had acted liberally and res|^ct- 
fully towards the Sovereign, and which enjoyed in the highest 
degree the favour of the people, only in order to stop a grave, 
temperate, and constitutional inquiry into the personal in- 
tegrity of the first judge in the kingdom, would have been 
a measure more scandalous and absurd than any of those 
which were the ruin of the House of Stuart. Such a mea- 
sure, while it would have been as fatal to the Chancellor’s 
honour as a conviction, would have endangered the very ex- 
istence of the monarchy. The King, acting by the advice of 
Williams, very properly refused to engage in a dangerous 
struggle with his people, for the purpose of saving from legal 
condemnation a minister whom it was impossible to save 
from dishonour. He advised Bacon to plead guilty, and 
promised to do all in his power to mitigate the punishment. 

is . exceedingly angry with J 
account. But though we are, in general, very little inclined 
to admfre lliat Princ really think his 

advice was, under all the circumstances, the best advice that 
could have been given. 

On the seventeenth of April the Houses reassembled, and 
the Lords resumed their inquiries into the abuses of the 
Court of Chancery, On the twenty-second. Bacon addressed 
to the Peers a letter, which the Priuce of Wales condescended 
to deliver. In this artful and pathetic composition, the 
Chancellor acknowledged his guilt in guarded and general 
terms, and, while acknowledging, endeavoured to palliate it. 
This, however, was not thought sufficient by his judges. They 
required a more particular confession, and sent him a copy 
of the charges. On the thirtieth, he delivered a paper in 
which he admitted, with few and unimportant reservations, 
the truth of the accusations brought against him, and threw 
himself entirely on the mercy of his j)eers. “ Upon advised 
consideration of the charges,” said he, descending into my 
own conscience, and calling my memory to account so flir as 
I am able, I do plainly and ingenuously confess that I am 
guilty of corruption, and do renounce all defence.” 

The Lords came to a resolution that the Chancellor’s con- 
fession appeared to be full and ingenuous, and sent a com- 
mittee to inquire of Mm whether it was really subscribed by 
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Idmself. Tlie deputies, among whom was Southampton, the 
common friend, many years before, of Bacon and Essex, per- 
formed their duty with great delicacy. Indeed the agonies 
of such a mind and the degradation of such a name might 
wett have softened the most obdurate natures. My Lords,” 
said Bacon, it is my act, my hand, my heart. I beseech 
your Lordships to be merciM to a broken reed.” They with- 
drew; and he again retired to his chamber in the deepest 
dejection. The next day, the sergeant-at-arms and the usher 
of the House of Lords came to conduct him to Westminster 
Hall, where sentence was to be pronounced. But they found 
hiin so imwell that he could not leave his bed ; and this 
excuse for his absence was readily accepted. In no quarter 
does there appear to have been the smallest desire to add to 
his humiliation. 

The sentence was, however, severe, the more severe, no 
doubt, because the Lords knew that it would not be executed, 
and that they had an excellent opportunity of exhibiting, at 
small cost, the inflexibility of their justice, and their abhor- 
rence of corruption. Bacon was condemned to pay a fine of 
forty thousand pounds, and to be imprisoned in the Tower 
during the King’s pleasure. He was declared incapable of 
holding any pfidce in the State or of sitting in Parliament ; 
and he was banished for life frrom the verge of the court. In 
such misery and shame ended that long career of worldly 
wisdom and worldly prosperity. 

E^ at this pass Mr. Montagu does not desert his hero. 
He seems indeed to think that the attachment of an editor 
ought to be as devoted as that of Mr. Moore’s lovers; 
cannot conceive what biography was made for, 

“ if ’tis not the same 

Through joy and through torment, through glory and shame.” 

He assures us that Bacon was innocent, that he had the 
means of making a perfectly satisfactory defence, that when 
he plainly and ingenuously confessed that he was guilty of 
corruption,’- and whe^^ he afterwards solemnly affirmed that 
his confession Was his act, his hand, his heart,” he was 
telling a great lie, and that he refrained from bringing for- 
ward proofs of his innocence because he durst not disobey the 
King and the favourite, who, for their own selfish objects, 
pressed him to plead guilty. * 

Now, in the first place, there is not the smallest reason 
to believe that, if Jaines and Buckmgham had thought that 
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Bacon had a good defence, they would have prevented Mm 
from making it. What conceivable motive had thej for doing 
so ? Mr. Montagu perpetually repeats that it was their in- 
terest to sacrifice Bacon. But he overlooks an obvious dis- 


tinction. It was their interest to sacrifice Bacon on the 
supposition of his guilt ; but not on the supposition of his 
iiinocence. was very properly unwilling to riin the 

risk of protecting his Chancellor against the Parliament. 
But if the Chancellor had been. able, by force of argument, to 
obtain an acquittal from the Parliament, we have no doubt 
that both the Ming and ViUiers would have heartily rejoiced. 
They would have rejoiced, not merely on account of their 
friendship for Bacon, which seems, however, to have been as 
sincere as most friendships of that sort, but on selfish grounds. 
ISTothing could have strengthened the government more than 
such a victory.^ Ming and the favourite abandoned the 
Chancellor because they were unable to avert Ms disgrace, 
and unwilling to share it. Mr. Montagu mistakes effect for 
cause. He thinks that Bacon did not prove his innocence, 
because he was not supported by the Court, The truth evi- 
dently is that the Court did not venture to support Bacon, 
because he CK)uld not prove Ms 

Again, it seems strange that Mr. Montagu shonld not per- 
ceive that^ wMle attempting to vindicate Bacon’s reputation, 
he is really casting on it the foulest of all aspersions. He 
imputes to his idol a degree of meanness and depravity more 
loathsome than judi(nal corru^^ A corrupt judge 

may have many good qu^^ But a man who, to please a 
powerful patron, solemnly declares Mmself guilty of corruption 
when he knows himself to be innocent, must be a monster of 
servility and impudence. Bacon was, to say nothing of Ms 
highest claims to respect, a gentleman^ a nobleman, a scholar, 
a statesman, a man of the first consideration in society, a. man 
far advanced in years. Is it possible to believe that such a 
man would, to gratify any human being, irreparably rim his 
own character by his own act ? Imagine a grey-headed judge, 
fuU of years and honours, owning with tears, with pathetic 
assurances of his penitence and of his sincerity, that he has 
been guilty of shameful mal-practices, repeatedly asseverating 
the truth of his confession, subscribing it with his own hand, 
submitting to conviction, receiving a humiliatmg sentence 
and acknowledging its justice, and all this when he has it in 
his power to show that Ms conduct has been irreproachable ! 
The thing is .incredible. But if we admit it to be true, what 
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must we think of such a man, if indeed he deserves the name 
of man, who thinks any thing that kings and minions can 
bestow more precious than honour, or any thing that they 
can inflict more terrible than infamy ? 

Of this most disgraceful imputation we fully acquit Bacon- 
He had no defence ; and Mr. Montagu’s affectionate attempt 
to make a defence for him has altogether failed. 

The grounds on which Mr. Montagu rests the case are two ; 
the first, that the taking of presents was usual, and, what he 
seems to consider as the same thing, not discreditable 5 the 
second, that these presents were not taken as bribes. 

Mr. Montagu brings forward many facts in support of his 
first proposition. He is not content with showing that many 
English judges formerly received gffts from suitors, 
coHects similar instances from foreign nations and ancient 
times. He goes back to the commonwealths of Grreece, and 
attempts to press into his service a line of Homer and a sen- 
tence of Plutarch, which, we fear, will hardly serve his turn. 
The gold of which Homer speaks was not intended to fee the 
judges, but was paid into court for the benefit of the success- 
M litigant; and the gratuities which Pericles, as Plutarch 
states, distributed among the members of the Athenian tri- 
bunals, were legal wages paid put of the public revenue. We 
can supply Mr. Montagu with passages much more in point. 
Hesiod, who, like poor Aubrey, had a “ killing decree ’’ made 
against him in the Chancery of Ajcra, decorum so far 

that he ventured to designate the learned persons who presided 
in that court, as Plutarch and Diodorus 

have handed down to the latest ages the respectable name of 
Anytus, the son of Anthemion, the first defendant who, eluding 
all the safeguards which the ingenuity of Solon could devise, 
succeeded in corrupting a bench of Atibenian judges. We are 
indeed so far from grudgir^ Mr, Montagu the aid of Greece, 
that we will give him Borne into the bargain. We acknow- 
ledge that the honourable senators who tried Terras received 
presents which were worth more than the fee-simple of York 
House and Gorhambury together, and that the no less hon- 
ourable senators and knights who professed to believe in the 
aUhioi Clodius obtained marks stiU more extraordinary of 
the esieenx and gratitude of the defendant. In short, we are 
ready to adm^it that, before time, and in BacSn’s 

time, judges were in the habit of receiving gifts from suitors. 

But is this a defence? We think not. The robberies of 
Cacus and Bai'abbas are 110 apology for those of Turpm^^ 
"/.-.■VOL. Ti. 0 i 
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conduct of men of BeKal wlio swore away 

Mbotli has never as an excuse for the^^^^p^^ 

Oates and Dangerfield. Mr. Montagu has confounded two 
things which it is necessary carefully to distinguish from 
each other, if We wish to form a correct judgment of the 
characters of men of other countries and other times. That 
an immoral action is, in a particular society, generally con- 
sidered as innocent, is a good plea for an individual who, 
being one of that society, and having adopted the notions 
which prevail among his neighbours, commits that action. 
But the circumstance that a great many people are in the 
habit of committing immoral actions is no plea at all. We 
should think it unjust to caE St. Louis a wicked man, because, 
in an age in which toleration was generally regarded as a sin, 
he persecuted heretics. We should think it unjust to call 
Gowper’s friend, John Newton, a hypocrite and monster, be- 
cause, at a time when the ^slave-trade was commonly con- 
sidered by the most respectable people as an innocent and 
beneficial traffic, he went, largely provided with hymn-books 
and hand-cuffs, on a Guiaea voyage, ^ But the circumstance 
that there a^^ Iswenty tho^ London is no excuse 

for a fellow who is caught breaking into a shop. No man is 
to be blamed for 11^ discoveries in morality, for not 

finding out that something which every body else thinks to 
be good is really bad. But, if a man does that which he and 
aH around him know to be bad, it is no excuse for him that 
many others have done the same. We should be ashamed of 
spending so much time in pointing out so clear a distinction, 
but that Mr. Montagu seems altogether to overlook it. 

Now, to apply these principles to the case before us; let 
Mr. Montagu prove that, in Bacon’s age, the practices for 
which Bacon was punished were generally considered as in- 
nocent ; and we admit that he has made out his point. But 
this we defy him to do. That these practices were common 
we admit. But they were common just as aU wickedness to 
which there is strong temptation always was and always will 
be common. They were common just as thefr, cheating, 
peijury, adultery have always been conmon. Th 
common, not because people did not know what was right; 
but because people liked to do what was wrong. They were 
conteon, though prohibited by law. They were common, 
though condemned hy public opinion. They were common, 
because in that age law and public opinion united had not 
sufficient force to restrain the greediness of powerftil and un- 
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principled magistrates. They were common, as every crime 
will be common when the gain to which it leads is great, and 
the chance of punishment small. But, though common, they 
were universally allowed to be altogether unjustifiable ; they 
were in the highest degree odious ; and, though many were 
guilty of them, none had the audacity publicly to avow and 
defend them. 

We could give a thousand proofs that the opinion then en- 
tertained concerning these practices was such as we have de- 
scribed. But we will content ourselves with c allin g a single 
witness, honest Hugh Latimer. His sermons, preached more 
than seventy years before the inquiry into Bacon’s conduct, 
abbund with the sharpest invectives against those very 
practices of which Bacon was guilty, and which, as M 
Montagu seems to think, nobody ever considered as blamable 
tiU Bacon was punished for t^ could^^^^e 

twenty pages with the homely, but just and forcible rhetoric 
of the brave old bishop. We shall select a few passages as 
fair specimens, and no more than fair specimens, of the rest* 

(kiines diligunt munera. They aU love bribes. Bribery is a 
princely kind of thieving. They will be waged by the rich, 
either to give sentence against the poor, or to prit off the 
poor man’s cause* is the noble theffc of princes and 

magistrates. They are bribe-takers. Nowadays. call 
them gentle rewards. Let them leave their' colouring, and 
call them by their Christian name— bribes'*’’^^^^^ 

Oambyses was a great emperor, such another as our master 
is. He had many lord deputies, lord presidents, and lieu- 
tenants under him. It is a great while ago since I read the 
history. It chanced he had under him in one of his 
domiiiions a briber, a gift-taker, a gratifier of rich men 5 
he followed gifts as fast as he that followed the pudding, a 
handmaker in his office to make his son a great man, as the 
old saying is : Happy is the child whose father goeth to the 
devil. The cry of the poor widow came to the emperor’s ear, 
and caused him to flay the judge quick, and laid his sHn in 
the chair of judgment, that all judges that should give 
judgment afterward should sit in the same skin. Surely it 
was a goodly sign, a goodly monument, the sign of the 
j.udge’s skin. I pray God we may once see the skin in Eng- 
land.” “I am sure,’’ says he a^ this is 

smla inf&rm, the right way to hell, to be covetous, to take 
bribes, and pervert justice. If a judge should ask me the 
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way to tell, I would show Hm this way, Mrst, let him he a 
ooYetous mau ; let his heart be poisoued with cdyetousness. 
Thau let him go a little farther and tahe bribes ; and, lastly, 
perrert jiidgment, Lo, here is the mother, and the daughter, 
and the daughter’s daughter. Avarice is the mother : she 
brings * forth bribe^alm bribe-taking perverting of 

judgment. Ihere lacks a four^ thing to make up the mess, 

. which, so help me God, if I were judge, shotild be Timgum 
Immy a Tyburn tippet to take with him ; an it were the judge 
of the King’s Bench, my Lord Chief Judge of England, yea, 
an it were my Lord Chancellor himself, to Tyburn with him.” 
We wiU quote but one mo^^ ^^He that took the 

silver basin and ewer for a bribe, thinketh that it will never 
come out. But he may now know that I know it, and I 
know it not alone ; there be more beside me that know it. 
Oh, briber and bribery ! He was never a good man that will 
so take bribes. Hor can I believe that he that is a Briber 
will be a good justice. It will never be merry in England till 
we have the sldms of such. Eor what needeth bribing where 
men do their things upright 

TMs was not the lah of a great philosopher who had 
made new discoveries in moral and political science. It was 
the plain talk of a plain man, who sprang from the body of 
the people, who sympathised strongly with their wants and 
their feelings, and who boldly uttered their opinions. It was 
on account of the fearless way in which stout-hearted old 
Hugh exposed the misdeeds of men in ermine tippets and 
gold collars, that the Londoners cheered him, as he walked 
down the Strand to preach at Whitehall, struggled for a 
touch of his gown, and bawled "^^ Have at them. Father 
Latimer.” It is plain, from the passages which we have 
quoted, and from fifty others which we might quote, that, long 
before Bacon was bom, the accepting of presents by a judge 
was known to be a wicked and shameful act, that the fine 
words under which it was the fashion to veil such corrupt 
practices were even then seen through by the common people, 
that the distinction in which Mr. Montagu insists between 
compliments and bribes was even then laughed at as a mere 
colouring. There may be some oratorical exaggeration in 
what Latimer says about the lyburn tippet and the sign of 
the judge’s skin; but the fact that he ventured to use such 
expressions is amply sufficient to prove that the gift-taking 
judges, the receivers of silver basins and ewers, were regarded 
as such pests of the commonwealth that a venerable divine 
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miglitj with-out aay breacli of Cliristian charity, publicly pray 
to Q*od for their detection and their condign punishment, 

Mr, Montagu tells us, most justly, that we ought not to 
transfer the opinions of our age to a former age. But he has 
himself committed a greater error than that against which he 
has cautioned his readers. Without any evidence, nay, in 
the face of the strongest evidence, he ascribes to the people 
of a former age a set of opinions which no people ever held, ^ 
But any hypothesis is in his view more probable than that ' 
Bacon shoiild have been a dishonest man. We j&rmly believe 
that, if papers were to be discovered which should irresistibly 
prove that Bacon was concerned in the poisoning of Sir 
Thomas Overbury, Mr, Montagu would tell us that, at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, it was not thought 
improper in a man to put arsenic into the broth of his fid 
and that we ought to blanie, not Bacon, blit the age in whix^ 
he lived. 

But why should we have recourse to any other evidence, 
when the proceeding against Lord Bacon is itself the best 
evidence on the subject? When Mr. Montagu tells us that 
we ought not to transfer the opinions of our age to Bacon^s 
age, he appears altogether to forget that it was by men of 
Bacon’s own age that Bacon was prosecuted, tried, con- 
victed, and sentenced. Did not they know what their own 
opinions were ? Did not they know whet^^ they thought 
the taking of gifts by a judge a crime or not ? Mr. Montagu 
coinplafes bitterly that Bacon was induced to abstain jfrom 
making a defence. But, if Bacon’s defence resembled that 
which is made for him^^^m 

been unnecessaiy to trouble the Houses with it. The Lords 
and Commons did Bacon to tell tbem the. thoughts 

of their own hearis^ to not con- 

sider such practices as those in which they had detected him 
as at all culpable. Mr. Montagu’s proposition may indeed be 
fairly stated thus : — It was very hard that Bacon’s contem- 
poraries should think it wrong in him, to do what they did 
not thuik it wrong in him to do. Hard indeed j and withal 
somewhat improbable. WUl any person say that the Com- 
mons who impeached B for taking presents, and the 
Lords who sentenced him to fine, imprisoiiment and degr^^ 
tion for taking presents, did not know that the taking of 
presents was a crime? Or, will any person Say that Bacon 
did not Imdw^ what the whole House of Commons and the 
whole House of Lords knew ? Hobody who is not prepared 
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to maintain oiie of tliese abs can deny that 

Bacon committed wbat be be a crime. 

It cannot be pretended that tbe Houses were seeking occa- 
sion to ruin Bacon, and that tbey tberefore brongbt bim to ptin- 
isbment on charges wbicb tbey tbeniselyes knew to be frivolous. 

there tbe feintest indic^^ of a disposition 
to treat biin ‘barsl^ Tbrougb the whole proceeding there 
wasno symptom of personal animosity or of factions violence in 
^ either Honse. Indeed, we will venture to say that no State- 
Trial in our history is more creditable to aU who took part in 
it, either as prosecutors or judges. The decency, the gravity, 
the public spirit, the justice moderated but not unnerved by 
compassion, which appeared in every part of the transaction, 
would do honour to the most respectable public men of our 
own times. The accusers, while they discharged their duty 
to their constituents by brmging the misdeeds pf the Chan- 
cellor to light, spoke with admiration of his many eminent 
qualities. The Lords, while condemning him, complimented 
him on the ingen^^ confession, and spared him 

the humiliation of a public appearance at their bar. So 
strong was the contagion of good feeling that even Sir Ed- 
ward Coke, for the first time in his life, behaved like a gentle- 
man. No criminal ever had more te 

Bacon. No criminal ever had more favourable judges. If he 
was convicted, it was because it was impossible to acquit him 
without offering the grossest outrage to justice and common 
sense.. ;, . 

Ifc namely, that Bacon, though 

he took gifts, did not take bribes, seems to us as futile as 
that which we have considered. Indeed, we might be con- 
tent to leave it to be answered by the plainest man among 
pur readers. Demosthenes noticed it with contempt more 
than two thousand years ago. Latimer, we have seen, treated 
this sophistry with similar disdain. Leave colouring, said 
he, ^^ and call these things by their Christian name, bribes.” 
Mr, Montagu attempts, somewhat unfairly, we must say, to 
represent the presents which Bacon received as similar to the 
perquisites which suitors paid to the members of the Parlia- 
ments of Prance. The Prench magistrate had a legal right 
to his fee ; and the amount of the fee was regulated by law. 
Whether this be a good mode of remunerating judges is not 
the question. But what analogy is there between payments 
of this sort and the presents which Bacon received, presents 
which were hot sanctioned by the law, which were not made 
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under tL.e public eye, and of wMob ibe amomt was ijgu- 
Sed only bj private bargain between the magistrate and the 

'"Si, it is mere Irifling to say that B^on co^d not l^ve 
melnt to act corruptly, because be employed toe agency of 
men of rank, of bishops, privy-comieiUora, and members o 
Parliament ; as if toe whole history of that generation was 
not^ of the low actions of high people ; as if it not 
notorious that men, as exalted in rank as any of toe decoys 
thatBacon employed, had pimped for Somerset, and poisoned 

^''STays Sir. Montagu, toese prese^^^ 

greatest W 

S? Sent in fevour of Bacon. But we deny toe feet. 

In one and one only, of toe cases in which Ba^n was accused 
^ receiving gifts, does he appear to have received a 

" •ft nuMiclv This was in a matter depending betwe^ the 

S La orthi. oooaaon teten a, present pnbliclr, as_ a preof 
jL^Zanoltoiteormpfly. Is it not flat, f ^ 
bad taien tbe presents menttoned m tlje other charges m t 

“ of itoH enffil^t 

ontoe pub _ y_ ^. ^rggeuts were not pubhely taken. 

tok « P«-«»i pnbMy and to rest »«<=r^^ 

SnT X on tot occasion acted openly, heca^ he ™ 
evident. J±e _ . _ occasion sittmg jndi- 

wi'eaSd in to effect an amicable arrangement 
t were satisfied with his decision. 

very oircxunstaaices wHch. prove him to 
TJiiliapp y? „ I : cage •prove to have been ffailty 

ortle'^tar^ 

lie receivedp^sente 

n«*ts^to dngie caseinrrhidrtore r* nogross 





impropriety in Ms receiving a present. Is it then possible to 
doubt that his reason for hot receiving other present 
public a manner was that he knew that it was wrong to 
■ receive them-'^'v 

One argument still remains, plausible in appearance, but 
admitting of easy and complete refutation. The^ t^ chief 
complainants, Aubrey and Egerton, had both made presents 
to the Chancellor. But he had decided against them both. 
Therefore, he had not received those presents as bribes. The 
complaints of Ms accusers were, says Mr. Montagu, not 
that tbe gratuities had, but that they had not influenced 
Bacon- s judgment, as he had decided against them.^^ 

The t^ precisely in tMs way that an exten- 

sive system of corruption is generally detected. A. person 
who, by a bribe, has procured a decree in his favour, is by no 
means likely to come forward of Ms own accord as an accuser. 
He is content. He has Ms qmd pro quo. He is not impelled 
either by interested or by vindictive motives to bring the 
transaction before the public. On the contrary, he has almost 
as strong motives for holding his tongue as the judge him- 
self can have. But when a judge practises corruption, as we 
fear that Bacon practised it, on a large scale, and has many 
agents looking out in dififerent quarters for prey, it will some- 
times happen that he will be bribed on both sides. It will 
sometimes happen that he will receive money from suitors 
who are so obviously in the wrong that he cannot with de- 
cency do anything to serve them. Thus he will now and 
then he forced to pronounce against a person from whom he 
has received a present 5 and he makes that person a deadly 
enemy. The hundreds who have got what they paid for re- 
main quiet. It is the two or three who have paid, and have 
nothing to show for their money, who are noisy. 

The memorable case of the Goezmans is an example of 
tMs. Beaumarchais had an important suit depending be- 
fore the Parliament of Paris. M. Goezman was the judge on 
whom chiefly the decision depended. It was hinted to 
Beaumarchais that Madame Goezman might be propitiated 
by a present. He accordingly ofPered a purse of gold to the 
lady, who received it graciously. There can be no doubt 
that, if the decision of the court had been favourable to Mm, 
these things would never have been known to the world. 
But he lost his cause. Almost the whole sum which he had 
expended in bribery was immediately refunded ; and those 
who had disappointed Mm probably thought that he would 
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not for tlie mere gratifleation of liis maleTolencei make 
■nublio a transaction wMoli was discreditable to Mmself as 
wen as to tbem. They knew Kttle of bim. He soon tangbt 
them to cnrse the day in wHch they had dared to tMe with 
a man of so reTengefol and turbulent a spirit, of such daunt- 
less efftrontery, and of such eminent talents for controyersy 
and satire. He compeUed the Parliament to put a degrad- 
ing sti^ on M. Goezman. He drove Madame Goezman to 
a invent. Til it was too late to pause, his excited passioM 
did not suffer him to remember that he could effect their 
■Miin only by disclosures ruinous to himself. We cotld give 
other instances. But it is needless. ; Ho persou TveH^- 
quainted with human nature can fail to perceive that, ^the 
doctrine for wMch Mr. M:ontagu contends were ad^ttea^ 

society vTOuld he deprived of ^ost^ t^ 

has of detecting the corrupt practices of judges. . _ _ 

We return to our narrative. The sentence of Bacon had 
scarcely been pronounced when it was mitigated. He was 

indeed sent to the Tower. But this was merely a form. ^ In 
two days he was set at Iberty, and soon after he re W to 
Gorhambury. His fine was speedly released by the Crown. 
He was next suffered to present himself at Court ; andut 
length, in 1624, the rest of his punishment was remitted. He 
was now at Iberty to resume his seat in the House of Lords, 
and he was actuaUy summoned to the next Parh^ent. But 
age, infirmity, and perhaps shame, prevented him^from 

Jb^dingr The Government allowed him apension of twelve 

hundred pounds a year; and his whole annu^ in^me is 
estimated by Mr. Montagu at two thousand five h^dred 
pounds, a sum which was probably above the average income 
of a nobleman of that generation, and which waa (»rteiamy 
sufficient for comfort and even for splendour. Unhappily, 
Bacon was fond of asplay, and unused to py minute atten- 
tion to domestic affairs. He was not easily pers^^ to 
give up any part of the magnificence to which he 1^ been 
accustomed in the time of his power and pro^nty. Ho 
pressure of astress could induce him to patt with the wwds 
of Gorhambury. « I wifi not,” he said, " be stripped of my 
feathers.” He traveUed vdth so splenad an eqmpage and 
so large a retinue that Prince Charles, who o^ fell m wilh 
him on the road, exclaimed with s^rise, “ mil ; do what 
we offiy this man scorns to go out in snu^^^ careless- 

ness and ostentation reduced Bacon to frequent astress. He 

was under the necessity of parting with York House, and of 
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taking up kis residence, cteing Ms visits to Lon^^ 
bid Oliambers in Gray’s Inn, He liad otlier vexations, tbe 
exact nature of wMcli is unknown. It is evident from Ms 
mil tbat some part of Ms wife’s conduct bad greatly dis- 
turbed and irritated Mm^ 

But, whatever might ^^ b^ his pecuniary difficulties or his 
conjugal discomforts, the powers of Ms intellect still remained 
undiminished. Those noble studies for wMch he had found 
leisure in the midst of professional drudgery and of courtly 
intrigues gave to this last sad stage of his life a dignity be- 
yond what power or titles could bestow. Impeached, con- 
victed, sentenced, driven with ignominy from the presence of 
his Sovereign, shut out jGrom the deliberations of his fellow 
nobles, loaded with debt, branded with dishonour, sinking 
under the weight of years, sorrows, and diseases. Bacon was 
Bacon still. “My conceit of his person,” says Ben Jonson 
very finely, “ was never increased towards him by Ms place 
or honours 5 but I have and do reverence him for the great- 
ness that was only prefer to himself I in that he seemed to 
me ever, by Ms work, one of the greatest men and most 
worthy of ^ been in many ages. In his 

adversity I ever prayed that God would give him strength 5 
ffir greatness he couM 

The services which Bacon rendered to letters during the 
last five years of Ms life, amidst ten thousand distractions 
and vexations, increase the regret, with which we think on 
the many years wMch he had wasted, to use the words of Sir 
Thomas Bodley, “ on such study as was not worthy of such 
a student.” He commenced a Digest of the Laws of Eng- 
land, a History of England under the Princes of the House of 
Tudor, a body of ^Natural History, a Philosophical Eomance, 
He made extensive and valuable additions to his Essays. He 
published the inestimable Treatise BeAugmentis Scimtiarvmu 
The very trifles with wMch he amused himself in hours of 
pain and languor bore the mark of Ms mind. The best col- 
lection of jests in the world is that wMch he dictated from 
memory, without referring to any book, on a day on wMch 
illness had rendered him incapable of serious study. 

The great apostle of experimental phUosophy was destined 
to be its martyr. It had occurred to Mm that snow might 
be used with advantage for the purpose of preventing 
substances from putrefying. On a very cold day, early in 
the spring of the yem* 1626 , he alighted from his coach near 
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HigHgate, in order to fay tlie experiment. He went into a 
cottage, bought a fowl, and with his own hands stuffed it 
with snow. While thus engaged he felt a sudden chill, and 
was soon so much indisposed that it was impossible for him 
to return to Grray’s Inn. The Earl of Arundel, with whom 
he was weU acquainted, had a house at Highgate. To that 
house Bacon, was carried. The Earl was absent f but the 
servants who were in charge of the place showed great re- 
spect and attention to the illustrious guest. Here, after an 
illness of about a week, he expTO on the morning of 

Easter-day, 1626. His m appears to have retained its 
stren^h and liveliness to the end; He did not forget the 
jfowl which had caused^^^ M^ death. In the last letter that he 
ever mote, with ftng which, as he said, could not steadily 
hold a pen, he did hot omit to mention that the expe^^ 
of the snow had succeeded ‘^- ex(^llently well.^’ 

Our opinion of the moral character of this great man has 
aheady been sufficiently explained. Had Ms life been passed 
in literary retirement, he would, in all probability, have de- 
served to be considered, not only as a great philosopher, but 
as a worthy and good-natured member of society. But neither 
his principles nor his spirit were such as could be trusted, 
when strong temptations were to be resisted, and serious 
dangers to be brarod. ^ ^ 

In his will he expressed with singular brevity, energy, 
dignity, and pathos, a mournful consciousness that Ms actions 
had not been such as to entitle him to the esteem of those 
under whose observation his life had been passed, and, at the 
same time, a proud confidence that his -writings had secured 
for him a Mgh and permanent place among the benefactors 
of mankind. So at least we understand those striking words 
which have been often quoted, but wMch we must quote 
once more : For my name and memory, I leave it to maMs 
charitable speeches, and to foreign nations, and to the 
next age.^^ 

His confidence was just. From the day of his death his fame 
has been constantly and steadily progressive 5 and we have 
no doubt that his name will be named with reverence to the 
latest ages, and to the remotest ends of the civilised world. 

The chief peculiarity of BacoMs philosophy seems to us to 
have been this, that it aimed at things altogether different 
from those which M predecessors had proposed to them- 
selves. This was his own opinion. ^^ Fiais scientiarum,^^ 
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says lie, a neioine adhuc^ posittis est/^* And agam^ 
^^ Ommtmi graTissimiis error in deviatione ab iiltimo doctrin- 
arum fine consistit.”t ^^ITec ipsa meta,” says lie -elsewhere, 
adhnc nifi, quod sciarn, mortaUtun posita est et defixa/’J 
Tte carefaily his worhs are examined, the more clearly, 
we think, it will appear that this is the real clue to his whole 
system, and that he used means different from those used by 
other philosophers, because he wished to arrive at an end 
altogether different from theirs* 

/V^at then was the end which Bacon proposed to himself ? 
It was, to use his own emphatic expression, fruit.” It was 
the multiplying of human enjoyments and the mitigating of 
human sufferings. It was the relief of man^s estate.” § It 

was ^‘^ commodis humanis inservire.” (( It was ‘^^efflcaciter 
operari ad sublevanda vitae humanae incommoda.”1f It was 
dotare vitam humanam novis inventis et copiis.”** It was 
genus humanum novis operibiis et potestatibus continuo 
dotare.”tt This was the object of all his speculations in 
every department of science, in natural philosophy, in legis- 
lation, in politic^^^ 

Two words form the key of the Baconian doctrine. Utility 
and Progress. The ancient philosophy disdained to be useful, 
and was content to be stationary. It dealt largely in theories 
of moral perfection, which were so sublime that they never 
could be more than theorists ; in attempts to solve insoluble 
enigmas 5 in exhortations to the attainment of unattainable 
frames of mind. It could not condescend to the humble 
office of ministering to the comfort of human beings. AJl 
the schools contemned that office as degrading; some cen- 
sured it as immoral. Once indeed Posidonius, a distinguished 
writer of the age of Cicero and Csesar, so far forgot himself 
as to enumerate, among the humbler blessings which man- 
kind owed to philosophy, the discovery of the principle of the 
arch, and the introduction of the use of metals. This eulogy 
was considered as an affiront, and was taken up with proper 
spirit* Seneca vehemently disclaims these insulting compH- 
ments,JJ Philosophy, according to him, has nothing to do 
with teaching men to rear arched roofs over their heads. 
The true philosopher d care whether he has an arched 
roof or any roof. Philosophy has nothing to dd with teaching 

* Ifiomm Organumt Lib. 1. Aph. 81. JDe Augmmtis, lib. 2, Cap, 2. 
t Dt Augmmtis^ Lib. 1. ** Wimm Qrganwm^ Lib. 1. Aph. 81. 

^ j: CmiUta et Visa, , ff Cogitata et Visa, 

} Mmnce7?ient of Learning, Book 1. t| Seneca, Mpst 90. 

J)e Augmmiis, Lib. 7. Cap. X. , 
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men tlie uses of metals. She teaches us to be independent 
of aH material substances, of aU meehamcal contrivances. 
The wise man lives according to nature. Instead of attempt- 
ing to add to the physical comforts of his species, he regrets 
that his lot was not cast in that golden ag^ wheh^^^fe 
race had no protection against the cold but the shffis of wild 
beasts, no screen from the sun but a cavern. To impute to 
such a man any share in the invention or improvement of a 
plough, a ship, or a mill, is an insult. ^Mn my own time,*^ 
says Seneca, ^Hhere have been inventions of this sort, tran- 
sparent windows, tubes for diffusing warmth equally tlmough 
all parts of a building, short-hand, which has been carried to 
such a perfection that a writer can keep pace with the most 
rapid speaker. But the inventing of such things is drudgery 
for the lowest slaves ; philosbiliy Hes deeper. It is not he^ 
office to teiach men how to use their hands. The object of her 
lessons is to form the soul. Non es% inguamy insl/rumentorum 
ad U8US necessarios ojpifex,^^ If the were left out, this last 
sentence would be no bad description of the Baconian philo- 
sophy, and would, indeed, very much resemble several ex- 
pressions in the Novmn Orgammn. We shall next be told,^^ 
exclaims Seneca, “ that the first shoemaker was a philoso- 
pher.” Bor our own part, if we are forced to make our 
choice between the first shoemaker, and the author of the 
three books On Anger, we pronounce for the shoemaker. It 
may be worse to be angry than to be wet. But shoes have 
kept mfflions^^ fr wet j and we doubt whether Seneca 

ever kept any body from being angry. 

It is very reluctantly that Seneca can be brought to confess 
that any philosopher^^ h^ paid the smallest attention to 
any thing that could possibly promote what vulgar people 
would consider as the well-being of mankind. He labours to 
clear Democritus from the disgraceful^^ imputation of having 
made the first arch, and Anacharsis from the charge of having 
contrived the potter^s wheel. He is forced to own that such 
a thmg m and it may also happen, he tells us, 

that a philpsopher may be swift of foot. But it is not in his 
ch^acter of philosopher that he either wins a race or invents 
a machine. No, to be sure. ^ ^ T^ business of a philosopher 
was to declaim in praise of poverty with two mi^ 
out at usury, to meditate epigrammatic conceits about the 
evils of luxury, in gardens which moved the envy of sove- 
reigns, to rant ahont hberty, while fawning on the ihsolent 
and pampered freedmen of a tyrant^ to celebrafo^^fo 
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beauty of Tirtue witli tbe same pen wMcli bad just before 
written a defence of the mm a mother by a son. 

cant of this philosophy, a philosophy meanly 
proud of its own unprofitableness^ it is delightM to te 
the lessons of the great English teacher. ,We can almost 
forgive all the faults of Bacon’s life when we read that singu- 
larly graceful and dignified passage : Ego certe, ut de me 
ipso, quod res est, loquar, et in iis quae nunc edo, et in iis quse 
in posterum meditor, dignitatem ingenii et nominis mei, si 
qua sit, ssepius sciens et volens projicio, dum commodis hu- 
mahis^^ m^^ quique architectus fortasse in philosophia 

et scientiis esse debeam, etiam operarius, et bajulus, et quidvis 
demum fio, cum hand pauca quse omnino fieri necesse sit, alii 
autem ob iimatam superbiam subterfiigiant, ipse sustineam et 
exsequar.”'^' This pJiilanthrojpiay which, as he said in one of 
the most remarkable of his early letters, “ was so fixed in his 
mind, as it could not be removed,” this majestic humility, 
this persuasion that nothing can be too insignificant for the 
attention of the wisest, which is not too insignificant to give 
pleasure or pain to the meanest, is the great characteristic 
distinctioUj the essential spirit of the Baconian philosophy. 

Bacon has written on Physics 
Laws, on ^ M we conceive that from this pecu- 

liarity all the other peculiarities of his system directly and 
almost necessarily sprang. 

in the passage of Seneca to 
which we have referred tainted the whole body of the ancient 
philosophy from the time of Socrates downwards, and took 
possession of intellects with which that of Seneca cannot for 
a moment be compared. It pervades the dialogues of Plato. 
It may be distinctly traced in many parts of the works of 
Aristotle. Bacon has dropped hints from which it may be 
inferred that, in his opm the prevalence of this feeling 
was in a great measure to be attributed to the influence of 
Socrates. Our great countryman evidently did not consider 
the revolu^ which Socrates effected in philosophy as a 
happy event, and constantly maiatained that the earlier 
Greek speculators, Democritus in particular, were, on the 
wide, Buperior to their more celebrated successors.t 
Assuredly if the tree which Socrates planted and Plato 
watered is to be judged of by its flowers and leaves, it is the 

* Augmntis^ Lib. 7. Cap. 1, prindpus atque originibus., Gogitaia 
t Mmm Otgmvm, Lib. 1. Apb. 71. VUa, Redargutio philosopbiarum. 

79. De A'ugmmtiSt Lib. 3. Cap. 4. J>e / " 
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noblest of trees. But if we take tbe liomely test of Bacon, 
if we judge of tlie tree by its fruits, our opinion of it may 
perbaps be less favourable. When we sum up all tbe usefiil 
truths which we owe to that philosophy, to what do they 
amount? W’e^ & proofs that some of 

those who cultivated it were men of the first order of intellect. 
We find among their writings incomparable specimens both 
of dialectical and rhetorical art. We have ho doubt that the 
ancient controversies were of use, in so far as they served to 
exercise the faculties of the disputants f for there is no con- 
troversy so idle that it may not he of use in this way. But, 
when we look for something more, for something which adds 
to the comforts or aHeviates the calamities of the human 
race, we are forced to own ourselves disappointed. We are 
forced to say with Bacon th^ this cel^i^ 
ended in nothing but disputation, that it was neither a vine- 
yard nor an olive-ground, but an intricate wood of briars and 
thistles, from which those who lost themselves in it brought 
back many scratches and no food.* 

We readily acknowledge that some of the teachers of this 
unfruitfiil wisdom were among the greatest men that the 
world has ever seen. If we admit the justice of Bacon’s 
censure, we admit it with regret, similar to that which Dante 
felt when he learned the fate of those illustrious heathens 
who were doomed to the first circle of Hell. 

Gran duol mi prese al cnor qnando lo *ntesi, 

Perocche gente di molto valore 
Oonobbi che ’n quel limbo eran sospesi,’^ 

But in truth the very admiration which we feel for the 
eminent philosophers of antiquity forces us to adopt the 
opinion that their powers were systematically misdirected. 
Bor how else could it be that such powers should effect so 
little for mankind? A pedestrian may show as much mus- 
cular vigour on a treadmill as on the highway road. But on 
the road his vigour will assuredly carry him forward ; and on 
the treadmill he will not advance an inch. The ancient phi- 
losophy was a treadmill, not a path. It was made up of 
revolving questions, of controversies which were always be- 
ginning again. It was a contrivance for having much exer- 
tion and no. progress. We must acknowledge that more than 
once, while contemplating the doctrines of the Academy and 
the Portico, even as they appear in the transparent splendour 

* Novum Organtm^ iAb. 1. Apbv 73. 
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of Cicero’s incomparable diction, we Lave been tempted ^ 
mutter witb tbe snrly centurion in Persiusy Our qms non 
prandeat boo est ? ” Wb is tbe bigbest good, wbetber pain 
be an evil, wbetber all things b fated, wbetber we can be 
certain of an jibing, wbetber we can be certain that we are 
certain of nothing, wbetber a wise man can be unhappy, 
'whether aU departures from right be equally reprehensible, 
these, and other questions of the same sort, occupied the 
brains, the tongues, and the pens of the ablest men in the 
ciTilise J** world during several centuries. This sort of phi-^ 
losophy, it is evident, could not be progressive. It might 
indeed sharpen and invigorate the minds of those who de- 
voted themselves to it 5 and so might the disputes of the 
orthodox Lilliputians and the heretical Blefuscudians about 
the big ends and the little ends of eggs. But such disputes 
could add nothing to the stock of knowledge. The human 
mind accordingly, instead of marching, merely marked time. 
It took as much trouble as would have sujBSced to carry it 
forward; and yet remained on the same spot. There was no 
accumulation of truth, no heritage of truth acquired by the 
labour of one generation and bequeathed to another, to be 
again transmitted with large additions to a third. Where 
this philosophy was in the Cicero, there it continued 

to he in the time of Seneca, and there it continued to be in 
the time of Pavoiinus. The same sects were still battling, 
vdih^^t^ same uhsatisfactoiy argiunents, about the same 
interminable questions* There had been no want of inge- 
nuily, of zeal, of industry, Eveiy trace of intellectual cul- 
tivation was there, except a harvest. There had been plenty 
of ploughing, harrowing, reaping, threshing. But the gar- 
ners contained only smut and stubble. 

The ancient philosophers did not neglect natural science ; 
but they did not cultivate it for the purpose of increasing 
the power and ameliorating the condition of man. The 
taint of barrenness had spread from ethical to physical specu- 
lations. Seneca wrote largely on natural philosophy, and 
magnified the importance of that study. But why ? Not 
because it tended to assuage suffering, to multiply the con- 
veniences of life, to extend the empire of m^ over the 
material world; but solely because it tended to raise the 
mind above low cares, to separate it from the body, to exer- 
cise its subtilty in the solution of very obscure questions.’^ 
Thus natural philosophy was considered in the light merely 

^ Seinjca, Qttcest prtBf, ‘lAh, 3 
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of a mental exercise. It was made subsidiary to tbe art of 
disputation ; and it consequently proved altogetlier barren of 
useful discoveries. 

Tbere was one sect wliicli, however absurd and pernicious 
some of its doctrines may have been, ought, it should seem, 
to have merited an exception from the general censure which 
Bacon has pronounced on the ancient schools of wisdom. 
The Epicurean, who referred all happiness to bodily pleasure, 
and all evil to bodily pain, might have been expected to exert 
himself for the purpose of bettering his own physical con- 
dition and that of his neighbours. But the thought seems 
never to have occurred to any member of that school. Indeed 
their notion, as reported by their great poet, was, that no more 
improvements were to be expected in the arts which conduce 
to the comfort of life. 

Ad victum qnae flagitat iisns 
Omnia jam ferme mortalibns esse parata.’^ 

This contented despondency, this disposition to admire 
what has been done, and to expect that nothing more will be 
done, is strongly characteristic of all the schools which pre- 
ceded the school of Emit and Progress. Widely as the Epi- 
curean and the Stoic differed on most points, they seem to 
have quite agreed in their contempt for pursuits so vulgar as 
to be useful. The philosophy of both was a garrulous, de- 
claiming, canting, wrangling philosophy. Centuiy after cen- 
tury they contintied to repeat them hostile war-cries, Yirtue 
and Pleasure ; and in the end it appeared that the Epicurean 
had added as little to the quantity of pleasure as the Stoic to 
the quantity of virtue. It is on the pedestal of Bacon, not 
on that of Epicums, that those noble lines ought to be in- 
scribed ; 

0 tenobris tantis tarn clarum extollere lumen 
Qui primus potuisti, illustrans commoda vitas.*' . 

In the fifth century Christianity had conquered Paganism, 
and Paganism had infected Christianity. The Church was 
now victorious and corrupt. The rites of the Pantheon had 
passed into her worship, the subtilties of the Academy into 
her creed. In an evil day, though with great pomp and 
solemnity,— we quote the language of Bacoh,— was the ill- 
starred alliance stricken between the old philosophy and the 
new faith.* Questions widely different from those which had 

* Cogitata et 
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employed tke ingeniiity of Pyrrho but jiist as 

subtle^ just as interminable, and just as unprofitable^ exercised 
the minds of the liyely and Yoluble Greeks. ^ When leaimiug 
began to revive in the West, similar trifies occupied the sha^ 
and vigorous intefiects of the Schoolihen.: T^ 
sowing of the wind;, and another reaping of the whirlwind. 
The great work of improving the condition of the human 
race was still considered as unworthy of a man of learning. 
Those who undertook that task, if what they effected could 
be readily comprehended, were despised as mechanics; if not, 
they were in danger of beinghurned as conjurors. 

There cannot be a stronger proof of the degree in which 
the human mind had been misdirected than the history of 
the two greatest events which took place during the middle 
ages. We speak of the invention of Gunpowder and of the 
invention of Printing. The dates of hoth are unkiiown. The 
authors of both are unknown. Nor was this because men were 
too rude and ignorant to value intellectual superiority. The 
inventor of gunpowder appears to have been contemporary 
with Petrarch and Bobcaecio^ The inventor of printing was 
certainly contemporary with Nicholas the Fifth, with Cosmo 
de^Medici, and mth a crowd of distinguished scholars. But 
the hximan mind still retained that fatal bent which it had 
received two thousand years earlier, George of Trebisond and 
Marsilio Ficino would not easily have been brought to believe 
that the inventor of the printing-press had done more for 
mankind than themselves, or than those ancient writers of 
whom they were the enthusiastic votaries. 

At length the time arrived when the barren philosophy 
which had, during so many ages, employed the faculties of 
the ablest of men, was destined to fall. It had worn many 
shapes. It had mingled itself with many creeds. It had 
survived revolutions in which empires, religions, languages, 
races, had perished. Driven from its ancient haunts, it had 
taken sanctuary in that Church which it had persecuted, and 
had, like the daring fiends of the poet, placed its seat 

next tbe seat of God, 

And with its darkness dared affront Ms light.*’ 

Words, and more words, and nothing but words, had been 
aU the fruit of all the toil of all the most renowned sages of 
sixty generations. But the days of this sterile exuberance 
were numbered. 

Many causes predisposed the public mind to a change. 
The study of a great variety of ancient writers, though it 
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did not give a right direction to philosophical research, did 

mnch towards destroying that blind reverence for authority 
which had prevailed when Aristotle ruled alone. The rise 
of the Florentine sect of Platonists, a sect to which belonged 
some of the finest minds of the fifteenth century, was not an 
unimportant event. The mere substitution of the Academic 
for the Peripatetic philosophy would indeed have done little 
good. But any thing was better than the old habit of un- 
reasoning servility. It was something to have a choice of 
tyrants. A spark of freedom,^^ as Gibbon has justly re- 
marked, ^^was produced by this collision of adverse servitude/’ 

Other causes might be mentioned. But it is chiefly to the 
great reformation of i^ligion that we owe the great reform- 
ation of philosophy. The alliance between the Schools and 
the /Vatican had for ages been so close that those who threw 
off the dominion of the Vatican could not continue to recog- 
nise the authority of the Schools. Most of the chiefs of 
the schism treated the Peripatetic philosophy with contempt, 
and spoke of Aristotle as if Aristotle had been answerable for 
all the dogmas of Thomas Aquinas. ^^ IsTuUo apud Luther- 
anos philosophiam esse in pretio,” was a reproach which the 
defenders of the Ghuroh of Borne loudly repeated, and which 
many of the Protestant leaders considered as a compliment. 
Scarcely any te±t was more frequently cited by the reformers 
than that in which St. Paul cautions the Oolossians not to 
let any man spoil them by philosophy. Luther, almost at 
the outset of his career, went so far as to declare that no 
man could be at once a proficient in the school of Aristotle 
and in that of Christ. Zwrngle, Bucer, Peter Martyr, Calvin, 
held similar language. In some of the Scotch universities, 
the Aristotelian system was discarded for that of Eamus. 
Thus, before the birth of Bacon, the empire of the scholastic 
philosophy had been shaken to its foundations. There was 
in the intellectual world an anarchy resembling that which 
in the political world often follows the overthrow of an old 
and deeply rooted government. Antiquity^ prescription, the 
sound of great names, hdJd ceased to awe mankind. The 
dynasty which had reigned for ages was at an end ; and the 
vacant throne was left' to be struggled for by pretenders. 

The first effect of this great revolution was, as Bacon most 
justly observed,*' to give for a time an undue importance 
to the mere graces of style. The new breed of scholars, the 

* Lib. 1. 
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A.scliams and Bnclaanans/nonrished witli the 
sitioiis of the Angnstan age, regarded witK loathm^ 
crabBed, and barbarous diction of respondents and opponents. 
They were far less about tbe matter of tbeir writ- 

ing than about manner. They succeeded in reforming 
Latinity ; but they never even aspired to effect a reform in 
philosophy/^^^^^^ ^ » 

At this time Bacon appeared. It is altogether incorrect 
to say, as has often been said, that he was the first man who 
rose up against the Aristotelian philosophy when in the 
height of its power. The authority of that philosophy had, 
aS we have shown, received a*fatal blow long before he was 
bom. Several speculators, among whom Eamus is the best 
known, had recently attempted to form new sects. Bacon’s 
own expressions about the state of public opinion in th^^^ 
of Luther are clear and strong : ‘'^ A,ecedebaV’ says he, 

odium et contemptus, lUis ipsis temporibus ortus erga 
Scholasticos.’’ And again, Scholasticorum doctrina de- 
Bpeotui prorsus haberi eoepit tanqham aspera et barbara.”'^ 
The part which Bacon played in this great change was the 
part, not of Ephespierre, but of Bonaparte. The ancient 
order of things had been subverted. Some bigots still cher- 
ished with devoted loyalty the remembrance of the fallen 
monarchy and exerted themselves to effect a restoration. But 
the majority had no such feeling. Freed, yet not knowing 
how to use their freedom, they pursued no determinate 
course, and had found no leader capable of conducting them. 

That leader at length arose. The philosophy which he 
taught was essentially new. It differed from that of the 
celebrated ancient teachers, not merely in method, but also 
in object. Its object was the good of mankind, in the sense 
in which the Inass of mankind always have understood and 
always will understand the word good. ‘^^Meditor,” said 
Bacon, ^^instaurationem philosophise ejusmodi quse nihil 
inanis aut abstracti habeaty quseque vitse humanse conditiones 
in melius provehat.” t 

The difference between the philosophy of Bacon and that of 
his predecessors cannot, we think, be better illustrated than 
by comparing his views on some important subjects with those 
of Plato. W select Plato, because we conceive that he did 
more than any other person towards giving to the minds of 
speculative men that bent which they retained till they rer 

Both these passages are in l^e first hook of the De Aitgmntis. 

t Be^guUb Milo^pMaTum, . ' , 
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ceived from Bacon a new impulse in a diametrically opposite 
direction. 

It is cnrions to observe bow differently these great men 
estimated the value of every kind of knowledge. Take Arith- 
metic for example. Plato, after speaking slightly of the con- 
venience of being able to reckon and compute in the ordinary 
transactions of life, passes to what he considers as a far more 
important advantage. The study of the properties of mnn- 
bers, he tells us, habituates the mind to the contemplation of 
pure truth, and raises us above the material universe. He 
would have his disciples apply themselves to this study, not 
that they may be able to buy or sell, not that they may qualify 
themselves to be shopkeepers or travelling merchants, but 
that they may learn to withdraw their minds from the ever- 
shifting spectacle of this vis^^^ and tangible world, and to d5x 
them on the immutable essences of things.*^ 

Bacon, on the other hand, valued this branch of knowledge, 
only on account of its nses with reference to that visible and 
tangible world which Plato so much despised. He spea;ks 
with scorn of the mystical arithmetic of the later Platonists, 
and laments the propensity of mankind to employ, on mere 
matters of curiosity, powers the whole exertion of which is 
required for purposes of solid advantage. ^^ H^ advises arith- 
meticians to leave these trifles^, and to employ themselves in 
framing convenient expressions, which may be of use in phy- 
sical researches.f 

The same reasons which led Plato to recommend the study 
of arithmetic led him to recommend also the study of mathe- 
matics. The vulgar crowd of geometricians, he says, will not 
understand him. They have practice always in view. They 
do not know that the real use of the science is to lead men to 
the knowledge of abstract, essential, eternal truth.J Indeed, 
if we are to believe Plutarch, Plato carried this feeling so far 
that he considered geometry as degraded by being applied to 
any purpose of vulgar utility, Archytas, it seems, had framed 
machines of extraordinary power on mathematical principles. § 
Plato remonstrated with his friend, and declared that this was 
to degrade a noble intellectual exercise into a low craft, fit 
only for carpenters and wheelwrights. The office of geometry, 
he said, was to discipline the mind, not to minister to the base 

* Pkto’s Marcellm* 

f MAug^^ 3. Gap. 6, are also mentioned by Anlus G-elHns and 

I Plato’s Book 7. Diogenes Laertius. 

I Plutarch/ and Life of 
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wants of tlxe body . His interference was successfdl, and from 
that tinie, according to Plntarcb, tbe science of mecbanics was 
considered as nnwortby of the attention of a pHlosopber. 

Arcbimedes in a later age imitated and surpassed Arcbytas, 
But even ArcMmedes was not free from t^^ notion 

that geometry was degraded by being employed to produce 
any thing useM, It was with difficulty that be was induced 
to stoop from speculation to practice. He was half asbamed 
of tbose inventions wbicb were tbe wonder of bostile nations, 
and always spote of them slightingly as mere amusements, 
as trifles in which a mathematician might be suffered to relax 
his mind after intense application to the higher parts of his 
science. 

The opinion of Bacon on this subject was diametrically 
opposed to that of the ancient philosophers. He valued 
geometry chiefly, if not solely, on account of those useS;, 
which to Plato appeared so base. And it is remarkable that 
the longer Bacon lived the stronger this feeling became. 
When in 1605 he wrote the t^ the Advancement 

of Leamihg, he dwelt on the advantages which mankind de- 
rived from mixed mathematics; b at the same time 
admitted that the beneficial effect produced by mathematical 
stady on the intellect, though a collateral advantage, was 
^^ no less worthy than that which was principal and inten- 
ded.’^ But it is evident that his views underwent a change. 
When, near twenty years later, he published the De Aug’-^ 
mmiis, which is the Treatise on the Advancement of Learning, 
greatly expanded and carefally corrected, he made important 
alterations in the part which related to mathematics. He 
condemned with severity the high pretensions of the mathe- 
maticians, delicias et fastum mathematicorum.” Assuming 
the well-bein§“ of the human race to be the end of knowledge*, 
he pronounced that mathematical science could claim no 
higher rank than that of an appendage or an auxiliary to 
other sciences. Mathematical science, he says, is the hand- 
maid of natural philosophy; she ought to demean herself as 
such ; and he declares that he cannot conceive by what ill 
chance it has happened that she presumes to claim precedence 
over her mistress. He predicts— a prediction which would 
have made Plato shudder— that as more and more discoveries 
are made in physics, there will be more and more branches of 
mixed mathematics. Of that collateral advantage the value 
of which, twenty years before, he rated so highly, he says not 

’ * Usui et commbdis tominum consulinxus. 
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OTie word. This omission eannot have been the effect of mere 
inadvertence. His own treatise was before him. !From that 
treatise he deliberately expnnged whatever was favourable to 
the stndy of pure mathematics, and inserted several keen re- 
flections on the ardent votaries of that study. This fact, in 
onr opinion, admits of only one e^Ianation. Bacon^s love of 
those pursuits which directly tend to improve the condition 
of mankind, and his jealousy of all pursuits merely curious, 
had grown upon him, and had, it may be, become immoderate. 
He was afraid of using any expression which might have the 
effect of inducing any man of talents to employ in specula- 
tions, useful only to the mind of the speculator, a single hour 
which might be employed in extendihg^^^ t^^ of man 

over matter.*^ ; If Bacon erred here, we must acknowledge 
that we greatly prefer his error to the opposite error of Plato. 
We have no patience with a philosop% which, like th^ Eo- 
maii matrons who swallowed abortives in order to preserve 
their shapes, takes pains to be barren for fear of being 
homely. 

Let us pass to astronomy. This was one of the sciences 
which Plato exhorted his disciples to learn, but for reasons 
far removed from common habits of thinking. Shall we set 
down astronomy,” says Socrates, among the subjects of 
study t “ I think so,’^ answers his young friend Grlaucon : 

to know something about the seasons, the months, and the 
years is of use for military purposes, as well as for agriculture 
and navigation.” It amuses me,” says Socrates, “to see 
how afraid you are, lest the conmion herd of people should 
accuse you of recommending useless studies.” He then pro- 
ceeds^ in that pure and magnificent diction which, as Cicero 
said> Jupiter would u se if Jupiter spoke Greek, to explain, that 
the use of astronomy is not to add to the vulgar comforts of 
life, but to assist in raising the mind to the contemplation of 
things which are to be perceived by the pure intellect alone. 
The knowledge of the actual motions of the heaveidy bodies 
Socrates considers as of little value. The appearances which 
make the sky beautiful at night are, he tells us, like the figures 
which a geometrician draws on the sand, mere examples, mere 
helps to feeble minds. We must get beyond them ; we must 
neglect them 5 we inust attain to an astronomy which is as 
independent of the actual stars as geometrical truth is inde- 

* Gompare the passage relating to JMffmmMSyWs. ^ ^ ^ 

ihathematics in the Second Book of the f Platons Book 7. 

Advancenient of Learning/ vdth the JDe 
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pendent of tlielines of an ill-drawn diagram. TMs 13^^ 
gine, very nearly, if not exactly, tlie astronomy wMcli Bacon 
compared to tlie ox of Prometliens a sleek, well-shaped 
hide, stuffed with rubbi&, goodly to look at, but containing 
nothing to eat. He conipkined that astronomy had, to its 
great injury, been separated froni natural philosophy, of which 
it was one of the noblest provinces, and annexed to the do- 
main of mathematics. The world stood in need, he said, of a 
very different astronomy, of a living astronomyt, of an astro- 
nomy which should set forth the nature, the motion, and the 
mfluences of the heaven^^ bodies, as they really are.J 

On the greatest and most useful of all human inventions, 
the invention of alphabetical writing, Plato did not look with 
much complacency. He seems to have thought that the use 
of letters had operated on the human mind as the use of the 
gp-eart in learning to walk, or of corks in learning to svribn, is 
said to operate on the human body. It was a support which, 
in his opinion, soon became tudispensable to those who used 
it, which made vigorous exertion first unnecessary, and then 
impossible. The powers of the intellect would, he conceived, 
have been more f^ developed without this delusive aid. 
Men would have been compelled to exercise the understand- 
ing and the memory, and, by deep and assiduous meditation, 
to make truth thoroughly their own. Now, on the contrary, 
much knowledge is traced on paper, but little is engraved in 
the soul. A man is certain that he can find information at a 
moments notice when he wants it. He therefore suffers it 
to fade from his mind. Such a man cannot in strictness be 
said to know any thing. He has the show without the reality 
of wisdom. These opinions Plato has put into the mouth of 
an ancient king of Egypt. § But it is evident from the con- 
text that they were his own ; and so they were understood to 
be by Quinctilian,|j Indeed they are in perfect accordance 
with the whole Platonic system. 

Bacon’s views, as may easily be supposed, were widely dif- 
ferent. 1 The powers of the memory, he observes, without 
the help of writing, can do little towards the advancement of 
any useful science. He acknowledges that the memory may 
be disciplined to such a point as to be able to perform very 
extraordinary feats. But on such feats he sets little value. 

* Xib. 3 . Capi 4, rip o^pay^ idc^/jLepJ* 

t Astronomia viva. § Plato’s TJmdrm. 

, } Quse substantiam et motum et in* . | Qnmctilian, XI. 

fiuxam coelestinm* prottt revera snnt, 5. Cap. 0 . 

proponat.*\ Compare tlxis language with , . . - * 
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TM habits of Ms min ns, are sueb that lie is not 

disposed to rate MgHy any accomplisliment, boweyer rare, 
wMcb is of no practical use to manldnd. As to these pro- 
digious achievements of the memory, he ranis them with the 
exhibitions of rope-dancers and tumblers. The two per- 
formances,” he says, are of much the same sort. The one 
is an abuse of the powers of the body 5 the other is an abuse 
of the powers of the mind. Both may perhaps excite our 
wonder ; but neither is entitled to our respect.” 

To Plato, the science of medicine appeared to be of veiy 
disputable adv did not indeed olgect to quick 

cures for acute disorde^^^ foringbries produced^b^^^ accidents. 
But the art which resists the slow sap of a chronic disease, 
which repairs frames enervated by lust, swollen by gluttony, 
or iMamed by wine, which encourages sensuality by imtig^ 
ing the natural punishment of the sensualist, and prolongs 
existence when the intellect has ceased to retain its entire 
energy, had no share of his esteem. A life protracted by 
medical skill he pronounced to be a long death. The exeiv 
cise of the art of medicme ought, he said, to be tolerated, so 
far as that art may serve to cure the occasional distempers of 
men whose constitutions are good. As to those who have bad 
constitutions, let them die 5 and the sooner the better. Such 
men are unfit for war, for magistracy^ for the management of 
their domestic affairs, severe study and speculation. If 
they engage in' any ‘tigorous mental exercise, they are troubled 
with giddiness and fifibaess of the head, all which they lay to 
the account of philosophy. The best thing that can happen 
to such wretches is to have done wi^^^^ He quotes 

mythical authority in support of this doctrine ; and reminds^^ 
his disciples HiaA the practice of the sons 0^ as 

described by Homer, extended only to the cure of external 
injuries. 

Par different was the philosophy of Bacon. Of all the 
sciences, that which he seems to have regarded ,wjth the 
greatest interest was the science which, in Platons opinion^ 
would not be tolerated in a weU regulated community. To 
make men perfect was no part of Bacon^s plan. His humble 
aim was to make imperfect men comfortable. The benefi- 
cence of his philosophy resembled the beneficence of the com- 
mon Pather, whose sun rises on the evil and the good, whose 
rain descends for the just and the unjust. In Plato’s opinion 
man was made for philosophy 5 in Bacon’s opinion philosophy 

* Plato’s Book 3. 
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made for ; it was a means to an end | and tliat^ e^^ 
was to increase tlie pleasmes and to pains of 

liiillions who are not and cannot be pliilGSopliers, That a 
valetudinarian who took great pleasure in being wheeled 
along his terrace, who relished his boiled chicken and his 
weak wine and water, and who enjoyed a hearty laugh over 
the Queen of ISFavarre'S tales, shotdd be treated as a 
num because he could not read the Timseus without a headacrhe, 
was a notion which the humane spirit of the English school 
of wisdoni altogether rejected. Bacon would not have thought 
it beneath the dignity of a philosopher to contrive an improved 
garden chair for such a valetudinarian, to devise some way 
of rendering his medicines more palatable, to invent repasts 
which he might enjoy, and pillows on which he might sleep 
soundly ; and this though there might not be the smaEest 
hope that the mind of the poor invalid would ever rise to the 
contemplation of the ideal beautiful and the ideal good. As 
Plato had cibed the religious legends of Greece to justify his 
contempt for the nadre^^^^^^ the art of healing, 

Bacon vindicated the dignity of that art by appealing to the 
example of Christ, and reminded men that the great Physician 
of the soul did not disdain to be also the physician of the 

When we pass from the science of medicine to that of legis- 
lation, we find the same difference between the systems of 
these two great men. Plato, at the commencement of the 
Dialogue on Laws, lays it down as a fundamental principle 
that the end of legislation is to make men virtuous. It is un- 
necessary to point out the extravagant conclusions to wliich 
such a proposition leads. Bacon well knew to how great an 
extent the happiness of every society must depend on the vir- 
tue of its members ; and he also knew what legislators can 
and what they cannot do for the purpose of promoting virtue. 
The view which he has given of the end of legislation, and of 
the principal means for the attainment of that end, has always 
seemed to us eminently happy, even among the many happy 
passages of the same kind with which his works abound. 

Einis et scopus quern leges intueri atque ad quern jussiones 
et sanctiones suas dirigere debent, non alius est quam ut cives 
feliciter degant. Id fiet si pietate etrehgiohe recte instituti, 
moribus honesti, armis adversus hostes externos tuti, legum 
auxilio adversus seditiones et privatas injurias muniti^ im- 
perio et magistratibus obsequentes, copiis et opibus locupletes 
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et florentes fiierint.”* Tlie end is tlie well-being of the 
people. The means are tbe imparting of moral and religions 
education ; the providing of every tiling necessary for defence 
against foreign enemies ; tbe maintaining of internal order ; 
the establishing of a judicial, jSnancial, and commercial sys- 
tern, tinder which wealth may be rapidly accumulated and 
securely eiijoyed. 

Even with respect to the form in which laws ought to be 
drawn, there is a remarkable difference of opinion between 
the Grreek and the Englishman. Plato thought a preamble 
essential ; BacOn thought it mischievous. Ea^^ consis- 
tent v^ith himself. Plato, eohsidering the moral 
of the people as the end of legislation, justly inferred that a 
law which Gommanded and threatened, but which neither con- 
vinced the reason, ^ n^ the hearty must be a most im- 

perfect law. He was not content with d.eterrm from theft a 
man who still continued to he a thief at heart, with restrain- 
ing a son who hated his mother from -beating his mother. 
The only obedience on wMeh he set much value was the obe- 
dience which an enlightened understanding yields to reason, 
and which a virtuous disposition yields to precepts of virtue. 
He really seems to have believed that, by prefixing to every 
law an eloquent and pathetic exhortation, he should^ to a great 
extent, render penal enactments superfluous. Bacon enter- 
tained no such romantic hopes 5 and he well knew the prac- 
tical inconveniences of the course which Plato recommended. 
^^ Heque nobis, says he, ‘^ prologi leguna qm^^m^ 
sunt, et leges introducunt disputantes non jubentesy utique 
placerentjj si priscos mores feire possehius. . . . Quantum fieri 
potest prologi evitentur, et lex incipiat a jussione.”t 

Each of the great men whom we have compared intended to 
illustrate his system by a philosophical romance ; and each 
left his romance imperfect. Had Plato lived to finish the 
Critias, a comparison between that noble fiction and the new 
Atlantis would probably have furnished us with still more 
striking instances than any which we have given. It is 
amusing to think with what hbri’or he would have seen such 
an institution as Solomon’s House rising in his republic : 
with what vehemence he would have ordered the brewhouses, 
the perfame-houses, and^he dispensatories to be pulled down ; 
and with what inexorable rigour he would have driven beyond 
the frontier all the Fellows of the Gofiege, Merchants of Light 
and Depredators, Lamps and Pioneers. 

AiigmnUSy Lib* 8. Cap. 3. Apt. 5. f AiigmmtiSy Libi 8. Cap. 3. Apb; 89. 
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To STun, up the whole, we should say tiat th^^ of the 
Platonic philosophy was to exalt man into a god. The 
of the Baconian philosophy was to provide man with what he 
requires whhe he continues to The aim of the 

Platonic philosophy was to raise us far above vulgar wants. 
The aim of the Baconian phflosophy was to supply ou^^^ 
wants. The former aini was nobl^^^ but the latter was attain- 
able. Plato drew a good bow ; but, like -A.cestes m 
aimed at the stars : and therefore, though there was no want 
of strength or skill, the shot was thrown away. His arrow 
was indeed followed by a track of dazzling radiance, but it 
struck nothing. 

¥olans liquidis in nubibus arsit arundo 
Signavitque viam Akromis, teriuisque recessit 
ConsTimta in ventos.’V 

Bacon fixed his eye on a mark which was placed on the earth 
and within bow-shot, and hit it in the white. T^ 
of Plato began in words and ended in words, noble words in- 
deed, words such as were to be expected from the finest of 
human intellects exercising boundless dominion over the finest 
of human languages. The philosophy of Bacon began in ob- 
servations and ended in arts. 

The boast of the ancient philosophers was that their doctrine 
formed the minds of men to a high degree of wisdom and vir- 
tue. This was indeed the only practical good which the most 
celebrated of those teachers even pretended to effect ; and un- 
doubtedly, if they had effected this, they would have deserved 
far higher praise than if they had discovered the most salutary 
medicines or constructed the most powerful machines. But 
the truth is that, iu those very matters in which alone they 
professed to do any good to mankind, in those very matters 
for the sake of which they neglected all the vulgar interests 
of mankind, they did nothing, or worse than nothing. They 
promised what was impracticable ; they despised what was 
practicable ,* they filled the world with long words and long 
beards; and they left it as wicked and as ignorant as they 
fbundit. 

An acre in Middlesex is better than a principaKty in 
The smallest actual good is better than the most magnificent 
promises of impossibilities. The wise man of the Stoics would, 
no doubt, be a grander object than a steam-engine. But 
there are steam-enginesw And the wise man of the Stoics is 
yet to he born, A philosophy which should enable a man to 
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feel perfectly happy wliile in agonies of pain would be better 
than a philosophy which assuages pain* But we know that 
there are remedies which will assuage pain; and we know 
that the ancient sages liked the toothache just as little as 
their neighbonrs. A philosophy which should exfcingtiish 
cupidity wotild be better than a philosophy which should 
devise laws for the security of property. But it is possible to 
make laws which shall, to a very great extent, secure property. 
And w^ do not understand how any motives which the ancient 
philosophy furnished could extinguish cupidity. We know 
indeed that the philosophers were no better than other meni 
From the testimony of friends as well as of foes, from the con-* 
fessions of Epictetus and Seneca, as well as from the sneers 
of Lucian and the fierce inveetives of Juvenal, it is plain that 
these teachers of virtte afi the vices neighbours^ 

with the additional vice of hypocrisy. Some people may 
think the object of the Baconian philosophy a low object, but 
they cannot deny that, high or low, it has been attained. 
They cannot deny that every year makes an addition to what 
Bacon called fruit.” They cannot deny that mankind have 
made, and are making, great and constant progress in the 
road which he pointed out to them. Was there any such 
progressive movement among the ancient philosophers ? 
After they had been declaiming eight hundred years, had 
they made the world better than when they began? Our 
belief is that, among the philosophers themselves, instead of 
a progressive improvement was a progressive degene- 
racy. An abject superstition which Democritus or Anaxagoras 
would have rejected with scorn added the last disgrace to 
the long dotage of the Stoic and Platonic schools. Those 
unsuccessful attempts to articulate which are so delightful 
and interesting in a child shock and disgust us in an aged 
paralytic ; and in the same way, those wild mythological 
fictions which charm us, when we hear them lisped by G-reek 
poetry in its infancy, excite a mixed sensation of pity and 
loathiug, when mumbled by Greek philosophy in its old age. 
We know that guns, cutlery, spy-glasses, clocks, are better 
in our time than they were in the time of our fathers, and 
were better in the time of our fathers than they were in the 
time of our grandfathers. We might, therefore, be inclined 
to think that, when a philosophy which boasted that its 
object was the elevation and purification of the mind, and 
which for this object neglected the sordid office of ministering 
to the coihferts flourished in the highest 
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honour during many hundreds of years, a vast moral ame- 
lioration must have taken place. Was it so? Look at the 
schools of this vrisdom four centuries heto the Christian era 
and four centuries after that era. Compare the men whom 
those schools formed at those^^^^^t^ Compare Plato 

and Libahius. Compare Pencles and^^^^^^J^ This philo- 
sophy confessed, nay boasted, that for every end but one it 
was useless. Had it attained that one 

Suppose that Justinian, when he closed the schools of 
A.thens, hadcalled On the last few sages who still haunted the 
Portico, and lingered round the ancient plane-trees, to show 
their title to public veneration : suppose that he had said; 

A thousand years have elapsed since, in this famous city, 
Socrates posed Protagoras and Hippias ; during those thou- 
sand years a large proportion of the ablest men of every gene- 
ration has been employed in constant eflForts to bring to per- 
fection the philosophy which you teach ; that philosophy has 
beeii munificently patronised by the powerful ; its professors 
have been held in the highest esteem by the public ; it has 
drawn to itself almost all the sap and vigour of the human 
mtellect: and what has it effected? What profitable truth 
has it taught us which we should not equally have known 
without it ? What has it enahled^us to do which we should 
not have been equally able to do without it P Such ques- 

tions, we suspect, would have puzzled Simplicius and Isidore. 
Ask a follower of Bacon what the new philosophy, as it was 
called in the time of Charles the Second, has effected for 
mankind, and his anwer is ready; It has lengthened life ; 
it has mitigated pain ; it has extinguished diseases ; it has 
increased the fertility of the soil ; it has given new securities 
to the mariiier ; it has furnished newarms to the warrior ; it 
has spanned great rivers and estuaries with bridges of form 
uiilaaownto our fathers; it has guided the thunderbolt in- 
nocuously from heaven to earth ; it has lighted up the night 
with the splendour of the day ; it has extended the range of 
the human vision ; it has multiplied the power of the human 
muscles; it has accelerated motion; it has annihilated dis- 
tance ; it has facilitated intercourse, correspondence, all 
friendly offices, ah despatch of business ; it has enabled man 
to descend to the depths of the sea, to soar into the air, to 
penetrate securely into the noxious recesses of the earth, to 
traverse the land in cgirs which whirl along without horses, 
and the ocean in ships which run ten knots an hour against 
the wind. These are hut a part of its fruits, and of its first 
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fruits. For it is a pliilosopliy wMcH never rests/ w has 

never attained^ which is never perfect. Its law is progress. 
A point which yesterday wa^ invisible is its goal to-day, and 
will be its starting-post to-morrow.” 

Great and various as fe powers^ p^ 
his wide and durable fame chiefly to ibis, that all those 
powers received their direcfibn from common sense. His 
love of the vulgar useftil, his strong sympathy with the popu- 
lar notions of good and evil, and the openness with which he 
avowed that sympathy, are the secret of his influence. Ther€‘ 
was in his system no cant, no illusion.^ He had no anointing 
for broken bones, no fine theories defimhus^ no arguments to 
persuade men out of their senses. He knew that men, and 
philosophers as well as other men, do actually love life, health, 
comfort, honour, security, the society of jfriends, and do 
actually dislike death, sickness, pain, poverty, disgrace, 
danger, separation from those to whom they are attached. 
He knew that religion, though it often regulates and mode- 
rates these feelings, seldom eradicates them ; nor did he 
think it desirable for mankind that they should be eradi- 
cated. The plan of eradicating them by conceits like those 
of Seneca, or syllogisms like those of Chrysippus, was too 
preposterous to be for a moment entertained by a mind like 
his. He did not understand what wisdom there could be in 
changing names where it was impossible to change things ; 
in denying that blindness, hunger, the gout, the rack, were 
evils, and calling them mroiTpoyjyfjt^iva y in refusing to acknow- 
ledge that health, safety, plenty, were good things, and dub- 
bing them by the name of opinions on all 

these subjects, he was not a Stoic, nor an Epicurean, nor 
an Academic, but what would have been called by Stoics, Epi- 
cureans, and Academics a mere i&cSTTyv, a mere common man* 
And it was precisely because he was so that his name makes 
so great an era in the history of the world. It was because 
he dug deep that he was able to pile high. It was because, in 
order to lay liis foundations, he went down into those parts 
of human nature, which lie low, but which are not liable to 
change, that the fabric which he r^^^ risen to so stately 

an elevation, and stands with such immovable strength. 

We have sometimes thought that an amusing fiction might 
be written, in which a disciple of Epictetus and a disciple of 
Bacon should be introduced as fellow-travellers. They come 
to a village where the small-pox has just begun to rage, and 
find houses shut up, intercourse suspeiided, th^ sick aban- 
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doned, motliers weeping in terror over their 
Stoic assures the dismayed population that there is nothing 
bad in^^ t^^ and that to a wise man 

formity, death, the loss of - friends, are not evils* The Baco- 
nian takes out a lancet and begins to vaccinate. They 
a body of miners in great dismay. An explosion of noisdme 
vapours has just killed many of those who wer^^ work f and 

the survivors are afraid, to venture into the cavern. OChe 
Stoic assures them that such an accident is nothing but a 
mere dTro'jrporjyfjLivov. The Baconian, who has no such fine 
word at his command, contents himself with devising a 
safety-lamp. They find a shipwrecked merchant wringing 
his hands on the shore. His vessel with an inestimable cargo 
has just gone down, and he is reduced in a moment from 
opulence to beggary. The Stoic exhorts him not to seek 
happiness in things which lie without himself, and repeats 
the whole chapter of Epictetus wpos tov$ rrjv diropLav Ss-^ 
hoi^Koras. The Baconian constructs a diving-beU, goes down 
in it, and returns with the most precious effects fr*om the 
wreck. It would be easy to multiply illxxstrations of the 
difference between the philosophy of thorns and the philo- 
sophy of fruit, the phHosophy of and the philosophy 
: of woAs, 

Bacon has been accused of overrating the importance of 
. those sciences which minister to the physical well-being of 
man, and of underrating the importance of moral philosophy f 
and it cannot be denied that persons who read the Novum 
0rj5ru»m and the Pe without adverting to the 

circumstances under which those works were written, will find 
much that may seem to countenance the accusation. It is 
certain, however, that, though in practice he often went very 
Wrong, and though, as his historical work and his essays 
prove, he did not hold, even in theory, very strict opinions on 
points of political morality, he was far too wise a man not to 
know how much our weU-being depends on the regulation of 
our minds. The world for which he wished was not, as some 
people seem to imagine, a world of water-wheels, power- 
looms, steam-carriages, sensualists, and knaves. He w 
have been as ready as Zeno himself to maintain that no 
bodfly comforts which could be devised by the skill and laboiu 
of a hundred generations would'give happiness to a man whose 
mind was under the tyranny of licentious appetite, of envy, 
of hatred, or of fear. If he sometimes appeared to ascribe 
importance too exclusively to the arts which increase the 
outward comforts of our species^ the reason is plain. Those 
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ai*ts had been most imduly depreciated. They had been re- 
presented as unworthy of ihe attention of a man of liberal 
education. ■ ^ Cogitavit/^ says Bacon of himself, earn esse 
opinionem sive sestimationem huniidam et damnosam, minni 
nempe majestatem mentis htimanae, si in esperimentis et 
rebus particnlaribns, sensui snbjectis, et in materia terminatis, 
diu ac mtiltum versetur : prsesertim cum hujusmodi res ad in- 
quirendum laborios^, adj meditandum ignobiles, ad discendum 
asperse, ad practicam illiberales, numero infinitse, et subtilitate 
pusillse videri soleant, et ob hujusmodi conditiones, glorise 
artium minus sint accommodatse.” * This opinion seemed to 
him - onnua m K had un- 

doubtedly caused many arts which were of the greatest utili^^^ 
and which were susceptible of t^^ 

be negle(rted by speculators, and abandoned to joiners^ ma- 
sons, smiths, wearers^ apothecaries. It tos to as- 

sert the dignity of those arts, to bring them prominently for- 
ward, to proclaim that, as they have a most serious effect on 
human happiness, they are not unworthy of the attention of 
the highest human intellects. Again, it was by illustrations 
drawn from these arts that Bacon could most, easily illustrate 
his principles. It was by improvements effected in these arts 
thatthe soundness of his principles could be most speedily and 
decisively brought to the test, and made manifest to common 
understandings. He acted hie a wise commander who thins 
every other part of his line to strengthen a point where the 
enemy is attaciing with peculiar fury, and on the fate of which 
the event of the battle seems likely to depend. In the Novwm 
Orgamm he distinctly and most truly declares that 

his philosophy is no less a Moral than a l^^ Philosophy, 
that, though his iUustrations are draTm from phys science, 
the principles which those idusfrations are to ex# 

plain are j ust as applicable to ethical and political „ inquiries 
as to inquiries into the nature of heat and vegetation* f 

He frequently treated of moral subjects; and he brought 
to those subjects that spirit which was the essence of his 
yrhole system. He has left us many admirable practical ob- 
servations on what he somewhat quaintly called &e Georgies 
of the mind, on the mental culture which tends to produce 
good dispositions. Some persons, he said, might accuse him 

* Cogitata et Visa, expression diy light Bacon nnderstood the light of 
(gfn.mo hwmida may surprise a reader not iie intellect, not obscured the mists 
accustomed to Bacon’s style. The allu- of passion, interest, or prejudice, 
sion is to the maxim of Heraclitus the V J^vwm Orgamm>ilJ\h,^ 
obscure ; Dry light is the best.” By 

■ VOL. VI. ^ 
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of spending labour on a matter so siin|de that bis predec^- ; 
,sors bad passed it by with contempt. H^.desired siiob pm- 

sons to remember that be bad from 3 ^! 

obiects of bis search to be not tbe splendid and tbe sur 
prising, but tbe useful and tbe true, not tbe deluding 
wbieb^ forth tbrougb tbe shining portal of ivory, but the 
bumbler realities of the gate of bom.* ^ 

True to this principle, be indulged in no rants ^about the 

fitness of things, tbe all-sufficiency of virtue, and tbe ^^ity 
of human nature. He dealt not at all in resounding nothings, 

such as those with which Bolingbroke pretended to comfort 

himself in exile, and in which Cicero vainly sought consola,- 
tion aftertbe loss of Tullia. Tbe casuistical subtdties which 
occupied tbe attention of the keenest spirits of bis age bad, 
it should seem, no attractions for Mm. The doctors whom 
Escobar afterwards compared to the four beasts and the fom^ 
and-twenty elders in the Apocalypse Bacon dismissed -mth 
most contemptuous brevity. “ Inanes plerumque evadunt et 
futiles.”t "KTor did he ever meddle with those enigmas which 
have puzzled hundreds of generations, and will puzzle bun- 
dreds more. He said nothing about the grounds of moral 
obligation, or the freedom of the human will. He had no in- 
clination to employ Mmself in labours resembling those of the 
damned in the Grecian Tartarus, to spin for ever on the same 
wheel round the same pivot, to gape for ever after the same 
deluding dusters, to pour water for ever into the same bot- 
tomless buckets, to pace for ever to and fro on the same 

wearisome path after the same recoiling stone. He exhorted 

his disciples to prosecute researches of a very different de- 
scription, to consider moral science as a practical science, a 
science of which the oly ect was to cure the diseases and per- 
turbations of the mind, andwMch could be improved only by 
■ a method analogous to that wMch has improved meMcme 
and surgery. Moral philosophers ought, he'said, to set them- 
selves vigorously to work for the purpose of discovering what 
are the actual effects produced on the human diaracter by 
particular modes of education, by the indulgence of particular . 
habits, by the study of particular books, by society^ by emu- 
lation, by imitation. Then we might hope to find out what 
mode of training’ was most Mkely to preserve and restore 

moral faealth.1: , , 

"What he was as a natural philosopher and a moral philo- 


^ J)& AugmenM&i Lib. 7. Cap. 3. 
•f DeAugmentiitTiAK 7* Cap. 2. 
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soplier, that he was also as a theologian. He was, we are 
conraiced, a sincere believer in the divine authority of the 
Christian revelation. Nothing can be found in his writings, 
or in any other writings, more eloquent and pathetic than 
some passages w:hieh were apparently written imder the in- 
fluence of strong devotional feeling. He loved to dwell on 
the power of the Christian religion to effect much that the 
ancient philosophers could only promise. He loved to consi- 
der that religion as the bond of charity, the curb of evil pas- 
sions, the consolation of the wretched, the support of the 
timid, the hope of the dying. But controversies on specula- 
tive points of theology seem to have engaged scarcely any 
portion of his attention. In what he wrote on Church Go- 
vernment he showed, as far as he dared, a tolerant and 
charitable spirit. He troubled himself not at all about Ho- 
moousians and Homoiousians, Monothelites and Nestorians. 
He lived in an age in which disputes on the most subtle 
points of divinity excited an intense interest throughout 
Europe, and nowhere more than in England, He was placed 
in the very thick of the conflict. He was in power at the 
time of the Synod of Dort, and must for months have been 
daily deafened with talk about election, reprobation, and final 
perseverance. Yet we do not remember a line in his works 
fi*om which itnan be infe he was either a Calvinist 

or an Arminian. W world was resounding with the 

noise of a disputatious philosophy and a disputatious theology, 
the Baconian school, like Alworthy seated between Square 
and Thwacknim, preserved a calm neutrality, half scornful, 
half benevolent, and, content with adding to the sum of prac- 
tical good, left the war of words to those who liked it, 

W on the end of the Baconian philoso- 
phy, beeansefr^ peculiarity all the other peculiarities 

of that philosophy necessarily arose. Indeed, scarcely any 
person who proposed to himself the same end with Bacon 
could fail to hit upon the same means# . 

The vulgar notion about Bacon we take to be this, that he 
invented a new method of arriving at truth, which method is 
called Induction, and that he detected some fallacy in the 
syllogistic reasoning which had been in vogue before his time. 
This notion is about as well-founded as that of the people 
who, in the middle ages, imagined that Tirgil was a great 
conjuror. Many who are far too well informed to talk such 
exti^avagant nonsense entertain what we think incorrect no- 
tions as to what Bacon reaUy eflected in this mhtter. 
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inductiye metliod lias been practised ever since tbe 
^beginning of tbe world by every limnan being. It is con- 
stantly practised by tbe most ignorant clown, by tbe most 
tbougbtless scboolboy, by tbe very child at tbe breast. That 
method leads the clown to the conoltision that if he sows 
barley he shall not reap wheat. By that method* the 
schoolboy learns that a clondy day is the best for catch- 
ing tront. The very infant, we imagine, is led by indnction 
to expect milk from his mother or nurse, and none from his 
father. 

Not only is it not true that Bacon invented the inductive 
method 5 but it is not true that he was the first person who 
correctly analysed that method and explained its uses. Aris- 
totle had long before pointed out the absurdity of supposing 
that syllogistic reasoning could ever conduct men to the 
discovery of any new principle, had shown that such dis- 
coveries must be made by induction, and by induction alone, 
and had given the history of the inductive process, concisely 
indeed, but with great perspicuity and precision. 

Again, we are not inclined to ascribe much practical value 
to that analysis of the inductive which Bacon has 

given in the second book of the Abwm Orgarmm. It is indeed 
an elaborate and correct analysis. But it is an analysis of that 
which we are aU doing from morning to night, and which we 
continue to do even in our dreams. A plain man finds his 
stomach out of order. He never heard Lord Bacon’s name. 
But he proceeds in the strictest conformity with the rules laid 
down in the second book of the Novum Orgamm, and satisfies 
himself that minced pies have done the mischief. I ate 
minced pies on Monday and Wednesday, and I was kept 
awake by indigestion all night.” This is the comparmtia ad 
iniellectum imtantiarum convenientium, I did not eat any on 
Tuesday and Friday, and I was quite well.” This is the 00m- 
parmtia insiantiarum in prommo qum natwra data pHvantur, 
ate very sparingly of them on Sunday, and was very 
slightly indisposed in the evening. But on Christmas-day I 
almost dined on them, and was so ill that I was m great 
danger. This is the comparmtia mstantiarum secmidhmmugis 
et minuB, It cannot have been the brandy which I took 
with them. For I have drunk brandy daily for years without 
being the worse for it.” This is the rejectio mturamm. Our 
invalid then proceeds to what is termed by Bacon the Fm- 
demiatio^ and pronounces that minced pies do not agree 
with him, 
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We repeat that we dispute neither the ingenuity nor the 
accuracy of the theory contained in the second book of the* 
Novum Organum ; but we think that Bacon greatly overrated 
its utility. We conceive that the inductive process, like 
many other processes, is not likely to be better performed 
merely because men know how they perform it. William 
Tell would not have been one whit more likely to cleave the 
apple if he had known that his arrow would describe a para- 
bola under the influence of the attraction of the earth. Cap- 
tain Barclay would not have been more likely to walk a 
thousand miles in a thousand hours, if he had known the 
place and name of every muscle in his legs. Monsieur Jour- 
daih probably did not pronounce D and F more correctly after 
he had been apprised that D is pronounced by touching the 
teeth with the end of the tongue, and F by putting the upper 
teeth on the lower lip. We cannot perceive that the study of 
Grammar makes the smallest difference in the speech of people 
who have always lived in good society. Not one Londoner in 
ten thousand can lay down the rules for the proper use of will 
and shall. Tet not one Londoner in a million ever misplaces 
his will and shall. Doctor Robertson could, undoubtedly, 
have written a luminous dissertation on the use of those 
words. Tet, even in his latest work, he sometimes misplaced 
them ludicrously^ uses figures of speech with more 

propriety because he knows that one figure is called a meto- 
nymy and another a synecdoche. A drayman in a passion 
calk out, - Ton without suspecting t^ 

he is uttering irony, and that irony is one of the 
tropes. The bid systems of rhetoric were never regarded by 
the most experienced and discerning judges as of any use for 
the purpose of forming an orator. ^^Ego hane vm iateUigo, 
said Gicero, esse in pr 83 <^ptis omnibus, non ut ea secuti ora- 
tores eloquentise laudem sint adepti, sed quse sua sponte 
homines eloquentes facerent, ea quosdam observasse, atque id 
egisse ; sic esse non eloquentiam ex artificio, sed arfciflcitun ex 
eloquentia natum.^* We must own that we entertain the 
same opinion concerning the study of Logic which Cicero en- 
tertained concerning the study of Rhetoric. A man of sense 
syllogizes in and c^are all day long without suspecting 

it ; and though he may not know what an ignoratio elmcfyi iB^ 
has no difiS-Cifity in exposing it whenever he falls in with it '; 
which is likely to be as often as he falls in with a Reverend 
Master of Arts nourished on mode and figure in the clQisters 
of Oxfoi’d. Considered merely as an intellectual feat, the 
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Orgarmm of Aristotle Caa be admired too bigblj. 

But tbe more we compare individual witb individual, sehool 
vntli scbool, nation with nation, generation with generation, 
the more do we lean to the opinion that the knowledge of the 
theory of logic h no tendency whatever to make men good 
.'reasoners, .■ 

What Aristotle did for the syllogistic process Bacon has, in 
the second book of the iVbwm done for the inductive 

process ; that is to say, he has analysed it well. His rules 
are quite proper ; but we do not need them, because they are 
drawn feom our own constant practice. 

But, though every body is constantly performing the pro- 
cess described in the second book of the Orgo/mm^ 

some men perform it well, and some perform it iU. Some are 
led by it to truth, and some to error. It led Franklin to dis- 
cover the nature of lightning. It led thousands, who had less 
brains than Franklin, to believe in animal magnetism. But 
this was not because Franklin went through the process 
described by Bacon, and the dupes of Mesmer through a dif- 
ferent process. The comparef^itm and rejectiones of which we 
have given examples will be found in the most unsound induc- 
tions, Wehaveheardthataneminent Judge of the last gene- 
ration was in the habit of jocosely propounding after dinner 
a theory, that the cause of the prevalence of Jacobinism was 
the practice of bearing three names. He quoted on the one 
side Charles James Fox, Eichard Brinsley Sheridan, John 
Home Tooke, John Philpot Curran, Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 
Theobald Wolfe Tone These weTe mstanticB convmientes. 
He then proceeded to cite instances in proximo^ 

WilliamPitt, John Scott, William Windham, Samuel Horsley, 
Henry Dundas, Edmund Burke. He might have gone on to 
in^iB^Lces secundum magis eimirms. The practice of giving 
children three names has been for some time a growing prac- 
tice, and Jacobinism has also been growing. The practice of 
giving children three names is more common in America than 
in England. In England we still have a King and a House 
of Lords : but the Americans are republicans. The rejectiones 
are obvious. Burke and Theobald Wolfe Tone are both Irish- 
men; therefore the being ^a^^^ Irishman is not the cause of 
J acobinism. Horsley and Horne Tooke are both clergymen ; 
therefore the being a clergyman is not the cause of Jacobinism. 
Fox and Windham were both educated at Oxford ; therefore 
the being educated at Oxford is not the cause of Jacobinism. 
Pitt and Horne Tooke wesre both educated at Cambridge; 
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therefore the being educated at Cambridge is not the cause of 
Jacobinism, In this way, our inductive philosopher arrives 
at what Bacon calls the Vintage, and pronounces that the 
having three names is the cause of Jacobinism. 

Here is an induction corresponding with Bacon’s analysis, 
and ending in a monstrous absurdity. In what then does this 
induction differ from the induction which leads us to the con- 
clusion that the presence of the sun is the cause of our having 
more light by day than by night 9 The difference evidently is 
not in the kind of instances, but in the number of instances ; 
that is to say, the difference is not in that part of the process 
for which Bacon has given precise rules, but in a circumstance 
for which no precise rule can possibly be given. If the learned 
author of the theory about Jacobinism had enlarged either of 
his tables a little, his system would have been destroyed. The 
names of Tom Paine and William Wyndham GrenviUe would 
have been sufficient to do the work. 

It appears to us, then, that the difference between a sound 
and unsound induction does not Lie in this, that the author 
of the sound induction goes through the process analysed in 
the second book ot ihe Novum Orgmum^ and the author of 
the unsound induction through a different process. They 
both perform the same process. But one performs it foolishly 
or carelessly : the other performs it with patience, attention, 
sagacity, and judgment. How precepts can do little towards 
making men patient and attentive, and stiU less towards 
making them sagacious and judicious. It is very well to teU 
men to be on their guard agawt prejudices, not to believe 
facts bh slight evidence, not to be content with a scanty col- 
lection of facts, to put out of their^ m^ iidola which 

Bacon has so finely descri^^^ But these rules are too general 
to be of much praetieal lise. The is, What is a 

prejudice? How long does which I hear 
a new theory propounded continue to be a wise and salutary 
incredulity ? When does it become an idolum apecm, the 
unreasonable pertinacity of a too sceptical mind? What is 
slight evidence ? What collection of facts is scanty ? Will 
ten instances do, or fifty, or a hundred? In how many 
months would the first human beings who settled on the 
shores of the ocean have been justified in believing that the 
moon had an influence on the tides ? \^ter how many ex- 
periments would Jenner have been justified in believing that 
ho h^ discovered a safeguard against the smaU-p^^ These 
are (juestions to which it would be most desirable to have a 
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precise ans-WBr I biiS, rniJiappily, are questions to ^lieh 
jao precise ansTOr can be returned. 

We think then that it is possible to lay down accurate rules, 
as Bacon has done, for the perfornoing of that part of the in- 
ductive process which all men perform alike ; but that these 
rules, though accurate, are not wanted^ because in truth they 
only tell us to do what we are all doing. We think that it is 
impossible to lay down any precise rule for the performing 
of that part of the inductive process which a great experi- 
mental philosopher performs in one way, and a superstitious 
old woman in another. 

On this subject, we thinJc, Bacon was in an error. He 
certainly attributed to his rules a value which did not belong 
to them. He went so far as to say, that, if his method of 
making discoveries were adopted, little would depend on the 
degree of force or acuteness of any intellect ,• that all minds 
would be reduced to one level, that his philosophy resembled 
a compass or a rule which equalises all hands, and enables the 
most unpractised person to draw a more correct circle or line 
than the best draftsmen can produce without such aid."^ 
This really seems to us as extravagant as it would have been 
in Lindley Murray to announce that every body who should 
learn his Gramm.ar would write as good English as Dryden, 
or in that very able writer, the Archbishop of Dublin, to 
promise that all the readers of his Logic would reason like 
Qdllittgworth, and that all the readers of his Ehetoric would 
speak like Burke. That Bacon was altogether mistaken as 
to this point will now hardly be disputed. His philosophy 
lias flourished during two hundred years, and has produced 
none of this levelling. The interval between a man of talents 
and a dunce is as wide as ever ; and is never more clearly 
discernible than when they engage in researches which require 
the constant use of induction. 

It will be seen that we do not consider Bacon’s ingenious 
analysis of the inductive method as a very useful performance. 
Bacon was not, as we have already said, the inventor of the 
inductive method. He was not even the person who first 
analysed the inductive method correctly, though he undoubt- 
edly analysed it more minutely than any who preceded him. 
He was not the person who first showed that by the inductive 
method alone new truth could be discovered. But he was the 
person who first turned the minds of speculative men, long 
occupied in verbal disputes, to the discovery of new and useful 
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fcrutli ; and, by doing so, be at once gave to tbe inductive 
method an importance and dignity which had never before 
belonged to it. He was not the maker of that road ; he was 
not the discoverer of that road; he was not the person who 
first surveyed and mapped that road. But he was the person 
who first called the public attention to an inexhaustible mine 
of wealth, which had been utterly neglected, and which was 
accessible by that road alone. By doing so he caused that 
road, which had previously been trodden only by peasants and 
higglers, to be frequented by a higher class of travellers. 

That which was eminently his own in his system was the 
end which he proposed to himself. The end being given, the 
means, as it appears to us, could not well be mistaken. If 
others had aimed at the same object with Bacon, we hold it 
to be cei^ain that they would have employed the same method 
with Bacon. It would have been hard to convince Seneca 
that the inventing of a safely-lamp was an employment worthy 
of a philosopher. It would have been hard to persuade 
TLomas Aquinas to descend from the making of syllogisms to 
the making of gunpowder. But Seneca would never have 
doubted for a moment thatit was only by means of a series of 
experiments that a safety-lamp could be invented. Thomas 
Aquinas would never have thought that his 6ar6a.ra and 
haralvpton would enable him to ascertain the proportion which 
charcoal ought to bear to saltpetre in a pound of gunpowder. 
Neither common sense nor Aristotle would have , suffered him 
to fad intd such 

By stinaulating men to tbe disoovery of new truth. Bacon 
stimulated them to employ the inductive method, the only 
method, even the ancient philosophers and the schoolmen 
themselves being judges,^ new truth can be dis- 

coveredv By stimifiating men to the discovery of useM truth, 
he furnished them^ w^^ the inductive 

process well and carefully. His predecessors had been, in his 
phrase, not interpreters, but anticipators of nature. They 
had been content with the tot principles at which they had 
arrived by the most scanty and slovenly And why 

was this ? It was, we conceive, because their philosophy pro- 
posed to itself no practical end, because it was merely an 
exercise of the mind. A man who wants to contrive a new 
machine or a new medicine has a strong motive to observe 
accurately and patiently, and to try experiment after experi^ 
ment. But a man who merely wants a theme for disputation 
or declamation has no such motive. He is therefore content 
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■with premises grounded on assnmption, or on the niost scanty 
and hasty indhction. Thus, we conceive, the schoplmen acted. 
On their foolish premises they often argued with great abi- 
lity ; and as their object was “ assensum snbjugare, non res*,” 
to be victorious in controversy, not to be victoriQus over nature, 
they were consistent. For just as much log could be 

shown in reasoning on false as on true premises. But the 
followers of the new philosophy, proposing to themselves the 
discovery of usefdl truth as their object, must have altogether 
failed of attaining that object if they had been content to 
build theories on superficial induction. 

Bacon has remartedt that in ages when philosophy 
was stationary, the mechanical arts went on improving. 
Why was this ? Evidently because the mechanic was not 
content with so careless a mode of induction as served the 
purpose of the philosopher. And why was the philosopher 
more easily satisfied than the mechanic ? Evidently because 
the object of the mechanic was to mould things, whilst the 
object of the philosopher was only to mould words. Careful 
induction is not at all necessary to the making of a good 
syllogism. But it is indispensable to the making of a good 
shoe. Mechanics, therefore, have always been, as far as the 
range of their humble but usefol callings extended, not 
anticipators but interpreters of nature. And when a philo- 
sophy arose, the object of which was to do on a large scale 
what the mechanic does on a small scale, to extend the power 
and to supply the wants of man, the truth of the premises, 
which logically is a matter altogether unimportant, became a 
matter of the highest importance 5 and the careless induction 
with which men of learning had previously been satisfied 
gave place, of necessity, to an induction far more accurate 
and satisfactory. 

What Bacon did inductive philosophy, may, we think, 
be fairly stated thus. The objects of preceding speculators 
were objects which could be attained without careful induc- 
tion. Those speculators, therefore, did not perform the in- 
ductive process carefully. Bacon stirred up men to pursue 
an object which could be attained only by induction, and by 
iaduction carefully performed 5 and consequently induction 
was more carefully performed. We do not think that the 
importance of what Bacon did for inductive philosophy has 
aver been overrated. But we tibtink that the nature of his 
services is often mistaken, and was not fully understood even 
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by Mmself. It was not by fumisliiiig pliilosoplxers witli rules 
for performing the inductive process well, but by furnisbiiig 
them with, a motive for performing it well, that lie conferred 
so vast a benefit on society. 

To give to the human mind a direction which it shall re- 
tain for ages is the rare prerogative of a few imperial spirits. 
It cannot, therefore, be uninteresting to inquire what was the 
moral and intellectual constitution which enabled Bacon to 
exercise so vast an influence on the world. 

In the temper of Bacon — ^we. speak of Bacon the philoso- 
pher, not of Bacon the lawyer and politician,— there was a 
singular union of audacity and sobriety. The promises which 
he made to mankind might, to a superficial reader, seem to 
resemble the rants which a gTeat dramatist has put into the 
mouth of an Oriental conqueror half-crazed by good fortune 
and by violent passions. 

‘‘ He shall have chariots easier than air, 

Which I will have invented ; and thyself 
Thou art the messenger shall ride before him, 

On a horse cut out of an entire diamond, 

That shall be made to go with golden wheels, 

I know not how yet.” 

But Bacon performed what he promised. In truth, Bletcher 
would not have dared to make Arbaces promise, in his wildest 
fits of excitement, the tithe of what the Baconian philosophy 
has performed. 

The true philosophical temperament may, we think, be 
described in ft words, much hope, little faith : a disposition 
to believe that anything, however extraordinary, may be 
done 5"* an indisposition to believe that any thing extra- 
ordinary has been done. In these points the constitation of 
Bacon^s mind seenis to ns ft have been absolutely perfect. 
He was at once the Mammb^^ the Surly of his Mend Ben* 
Sir Epicure did not indulge in visions more magnificent and 
gigantic. Surly did not sift evidence with keener and more 
sagacious incredulity. 

Closely connected writh this peculiarily of Bacon^s temper 
was a striking peculiarity of his understanding* With great 
minuteness of observation, he had an amplitude of comprehen- 
sion such as has never yet been vouchsafed to any other 
human being. The small fine mind of Labruyere had not a 
more delicate tact than the large intellect of Bacon. The 
Essays contain abundant proofs that no nice feature of 
character, no peoiiliarity in the ordering of a house, a garden. 
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or a court-masque, could escape the notice of one whose 
mind was capable of taking in the whole world of knowledge. 
His understanding resembled the tent which the fairy Pari- 
banou gave to Prince Ahmed. Fold it; and it seemed a toy 
for the hand of a lady. Spread it ; and the armies of power- 
ful Sultans might repose beneath its shade. 

In keenness of observation he has been equalled, though 
perhaps never surpassed. But the largeness of his mind was 
all his own. The glance with which he surveyed the intel- 
lectual universe resembled that which the Airchangel, , from 
the golden threshold of heaven, darted down into the new 
creation. 

“ Round he surveyed, — and well might, where he stood, 

So high above the oiroling canopy 
Of night^s extended shade,— from eastern point 
Of Libra, to the fleecy star which bears 
Andromeda far off Atlantic seas 
Beyond the horizon.’’ 

His knowledge differed from that of other men, as a terres- 
trial globe differs from an Atlas which contains a different 
comatry on every leaf The towns and roads of England^ 
Prance, and Grermany are better laid down in the Atlas than 
in the globe. But while we are looking at England we see 
nothing of Prance ; and while we are looking at Prance we 
see nothing of Germany. We may go to the Atlas to learn 
the bearings anddistances of York and Bristol, or of Dresden 
and Prague. But it is useless if we want to know the bear- 
ings and distances of Prance and Martinique, or of England 
and Canada. On the globe we shall not find all the market 
towns in our own neighbourhood ; but we shall learn from it 
the comparative extent and the relative position of all the 
kingdoms of the earth. have taken,” said Bacon, in a 
letter written when he was only thirty-one, to his uncle Lord 
Burleigh, I have taken all knowledge to be my province.” 
In any other young man, indeed in any other man, this would 
have been a ridiculous flight of presumption. There have 
been thousands of better mathematicians, astronomers, che- 
mists, physicians, botanists, mineralogists, than Bacon. No 
man would go to Bacon^s works to learn any particular 
science or art, any more than he would go to^ a twelve-inch 
globe in order to find his way from Eennihgton turnpike to 
Clapham Common. The art which Bacon taught was the art 
of inventing arts. . The l^owledge, in which Bacon excelled 
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all men was a Icnowledge of the mutual relations of all de- 
partments of knowledge. 

The inode in which he communicated his thoughts was 
peculiar to him. He had no touch of that disputatious 
temper which he often censured in his predecessors. He 
effSected a vast intellectual revolution in opposition to a vast 
mass of prejudices ; yet he never engaged in any controversy : 
nay, we cannot at present recollect, in all his philosophical 
works, a single passage of a controversial character. All 
those works might with propriety have been put into the 
form which he adopted in the work eiitViledi Oogiiata et Tisat 
^VFranciscus Baconus sic cogitavit.’’ These are thoughts 
which have occurred to me : weigh them well : and take 
them or leave them. 

Borgia said of the famous expedition of Charles the Eighth, 
that the Erench had conquered Italy, not with steel, but with 
chalk ; for that the only exploit which they had found neces- 
sary for the purpose of taking military occupation of any 
place had been to mark the doors of the houses where they 
meant to quarter. Bacon often quoted this saying, and loved 
to apply it to the victories of his own intellect.'^ His philo- 
sophy, he said, came as a guest, not as an enemy. She found 
no difficulty in gaining admittance, without a contest, into 
every understanding fitted, by its structure, and by its capa- 
city, to receive her. In all this, we think that he acted most 
judiciously ; first, because, as he has himself remarked, the 
difference between his school and other schools was a difference 
so fundainental that there was hardly any conamon ground on 
which a controversial battle could be fought ; and, secondly, 
because his mind, eminently observant, pre-eminently dis- 
cursive and capacious, was, ^e conceive, neither formed by 
nature nor discipHned by habit for di^^ combat. 

Though Bacon did not arm his philosophy with the wea- 
pons of logic, he adorned her profusely with all the richest 
decorations of rhetoric. His eloquence, though not untamied 
with the vicious taste of his age, would alone have entitled 
him to a high rank in literature. He had a wonderful talent 
for packing thought close, and rendering it portable. In wit, 
if by wit be meant the power of perceiving analogies between 
things which appear to have nothing in common, he never 
had an f3qual, not even Oowley, not even the author of Hudi- 
bras. Indeed, he possessed this faculty^ or rather this faculty 
possessed him, to a morbid degree. When he abandoned him- 

* Nomm 1. Aph. 35. and elsewhere. 
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self to it witlioat reserve, as he did in the Sapientia Yetemm^ 
and at the end of the second book of the De Augmentis^ the 
feats which he performed were not merely admirable, but 
portentous, and almost shocking. On those occasions we 
marvel at him as clowns on a fair-day marvel at a juggler, and 
can hardly help thinking that the devil must be in him. 

These, however, were freaks in which his ingenuity now 
and then wantoned, with scarcely any other object than to 
astonish and amuse. But it occasionally happened that, 
when he was engaged in grave and profound investigations, 
his wit obtained the mastery over all his other faculties, and 
led him into absurdities into which no dull man could possibly 
have fallen. We will give the most striking instance which 
at present occurs to us. In the third book of the Be Aug- 
mentis he tells us that there are some principles which are 
not peculiar to one science, but are common to several. That 
part of philosophy which concerns itself with these principles 
is, in his nomenclature, designated m pMlosopMa prima. He 
then* proceeds to mention some of the principles with which 
this philosopMa prima is conversant. One of them is this. 
An infectious disease is more likely to be communicated whih; 
it is in progress than when it has reached its height. This, 
says he, is true in medicine. It is also true in morals 5 for 
we see that the example of very abandoned men injures public 
morality less than the example of men in whom vice has not 
yet extinguished all good qualities. Again, he tells us that 
in music a discord ending in a concord is agreeable, and that 
the same thing may be noted in the affections. Once more, 
he tells us, that in physics the energy with which a principle 
acts is often increased by the antiperistasis of its opposite ; 
aiid that it is the same in the contests of factions. If the 
making of ingenious and sparkling similitudes like these be 
indeed the philosophia prima^ we are quite sure that the 
greatest philosophical work of the nineteenth century is Mr. 
Moore^s Lalla Eookh. The similitudes which we have cited 
are very happy similitudes. But that a man like Bacon 
should have takenthem for more, that he should have thought 
the discovery of such resemblances as these an importantpart 
of philosophy, has always appeared to us one of the most 
singular facts in the history of letters. 

The truth is that his mind was wonderfully quick in per- 
ceiving analogies of all sorts. But, like several eminent men 
whom we could name, both living and dead, he sometimes 
appeared strang’ely deficient in the po'wer of distinguishing 
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riifcioiial from fanciful analogies, analogies which, are argu- 
ments from analogies which are mere illustrations, analogies 
like that which Bishop Butler so ahly pointed out, between 
natural and revealed religion, from analogies like that which 
Addison discovered, between the series of Grecian gods 
carved by Phidias and the series of English kings painted by 
Kneller. This want ofdiscriminationhasledto many strange 
political speculations. Sir William Temple deduced a theory 
of government from the properties of the pyramid. Mr. 
Southey’s whole system of finance is grounded on the phse- 
nomena of evaporation and rain. In theology, this perverted 
ingenuity has made still wilder work. Prom the time of 
drenseus and Grigen down to the present day, there has not 
been a single generation in which great divines have not been 
led into t^^ expositions of Scripture, by mei^ 

incapacity to distinguish analogies proper, to use the scholastic 
phrase, from analogies metaphorical.* It is curious that 
Bacon has himself mentioned this very Idnd of delusion among 
the idola specus ; and has mentioned it in language which, we 
are inclined to think, shows that he knew himself to be sub- 
ject to it. It is the vice, he tells us, of subtle minds to attach 
too much importance to slight distinctions ; it is the vice, on 
the other hand, of high and discursive intellects to attach too 
much importance to slight resemblances; and he adds that, 
-when this last propensity is indulged to excess, it leads men 
to catch at shadows instead ^o substances.t 

Yet wC; cannot wish that Bacon’s wit had been less luxu- 
riant. Eor, to say ^^n^^ of the pleasure which it aff^ 
it was m of cases employed for the piirpGse of 

making obscure truth plain, of making repulsive truth attrac- 
tive, of fiadng in the mind for ever truth which might other- 
wise have left but a transieht^ M 

The poetical faculty was powerfuh^^^^^^m Bacon’s mind, but 
not, like his wit, so powerful as occasionally to usurp the place 
of his reason, and to tyraimize over the whole man. Ko ima- 
gination was ever at once so strong and so thoroughly subju- 
gated. It never stirred but at a signal from good sense. It 
stopped at the first check from good sense. Yet^ though disci- 
plined to such obedience, it gave noble proofs of its vigour^ In 
truth ' much of Bacon’s life was passed in a visionary world, 
amidst things as strange as any that are described in the Ara- 
bian Tales, or in those romances on which the curate and barber 

* See some interesting remarks on tkis sn)>fect in Bisliop Berkeley’s Minute 
Philosopher, Dialogue lY. " f Novum Orgmimy Lib. 1. Aph. 65^ 
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of Doii Qidxote’s viUage perform^^^ so cruel an auto-da-fe^ 
aniidst buildings more snmptnons tban tbe palace of iJaddin, 
fonntains more wonderful tban tbe golden water of Parizade, 
eonteyances more rapid than tbe MppQgrypb. of Enggiero, 
arms more formidable tban tie lance of Astolfo, remedies 
more efficacious than tie balsam of Pierabras. Yet in im 
magnificent day-dreams there was nothing wild, nothing btt 
what sober reason sanctioned. He knew that all the secrets 
feigned by poets co have been written in the books of en- 
chanters are worthless when compared with the mighty 
secrets which are really written in the book of nature, and 
wliich, with time and patience, will be read there. He knew 
that all the wonders wrought by all the talismans in fable 
were trifles when compared to the wonders which might rea- 
sonably be expected from the philosophy of j&niit, and that, if 
his words sank deep into the minds of men, they would pro- 
duce effects such as superstition had never ascribed to the 
incantations of Merlin and Michael Scot. It was here that 
he loved to let his imagination loose. He loved to picture to 
himself the world as it would be when his philosophy should, 
in his own noble phrase, have enlarged the bounds of human 
empire.^-^ We might refer to many instances. But we will 
content ourselves with the strongest, the description of the 
House of Solomon in the new Atlantis. By most of Bacon’s 
contemporaries, and by some people of our time, this remark- 
able passage would, we doubt not, be considered as an inge- 
nious rodomontade, a counterpart to the adventures of Sinbad 
or Baron Munchausen. The truth is that there is not to be 
found in any human composition a passage more eminently 
distinguished by profound and serene wisdom. The boldness 
and originality of the fiction is far less wonderful than the 
nice discernment which careftiUy excluded ffiom that long list 
of prodigies every thing that can be pronounced impossible, 
every thing that can be proved to lie beyond the mighty magic 
of induction and of time. Already some parts, and not the 
least startling p^ts, of this glorious prophecy have been 
accomplished, even according to the letter ; and the whole, 
construed according to the spirit, is daily accomplishing all 
around us. 

One of the most remarkable oireumstances in the history 
of Bacon’s mind is the order in which its powers expanded 
themselves. With him the fruit came first and remained till 
the last; the blossoms did not appear till late. In general, 
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the development of the fancy is to the development of the 
judgment what the growth of a girl is to the growth of a boy. 
The fancy attains at an earlier period to the perfection of its . 
beau^r, its power, and its fruitfulness ; and, as it is j&rst to 
ripen, it is also first to fade. It has generally lost something 
of its bloom and freshness before the sterner faculties have 
reached maturity ; and is commonly withered and barren 
while those facidties stiU retain aU their energy. It lurely 
happens that the fancy and the judgment grow together. It 
happens still more rarely that the judgment grows faster than 
the fancy. This seems, however, to have been the case wiih 
Baton, ffis^ b^ youth appear to have been singu- 

hrly sedate* His gigantic scheme of philosophical reform is 
said by some writers to have been planned before he was 
fifleeh, and was undoubtedly planned while he was stiU young. 
He observed as vigilantly, meditated as deeply, and judged as 
temperately when he gave his first work to the world as at 
the close of his long career. But in eloquence, in sweetness 
and variety of expression, and in richness of illustration, his 
later writings are far superior to those of his youth. In this 
respect the history of his mind bears some resemblance to the 
histoiy of the mind of Bi^rke. The treatise on the Sublime 
and Beautiful, though written on a subject which the coldest 
metaphysician could hardly treat without being occasionally 
betrayed into florid writing, is the most unadorned of all 
Burke’s works. It appeared when he was twenty-five or 
twenty-six. Whm^^ 

Causes of the existing I)is<X)ntente^ his reason and his judg- 
ment had reached their full maturity ; but his eloquence was 
etill in its splendid dawn. At fifty, Ms rhetoric was quite as 
rich as good ta^ would perniit ; and when he died, at almost 
seventy, it had become ungracefully gorgeous. In Ms youth 
he wrote oh the emotions produced by mountains and cascades, 
by the master-pieces of painting .and sculpture, by the faces 
and necks of beautiful women, in the style of a parliaihentary 
report. In Ms old age, he discussed treaties and tariffs in the 
most fervid and brilliant language of romance. It is strange 
that the Essay on the Sublime and Beautiful, and the Better 
to a Noble Lord, should be the productions of one man. But 
it is far more strange that the Essay shptild have been a 
production of Ms youth, and the Letter of his old age. 

We will give very short speCunenS of Bacon’s two styles. 
In 1597, he wrote thus: “Cra% men contemn studies; 
simple men admire them ; and wise men use them ; for they 
^^:^'toii; VI. ; r 
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teach iiot their owb use : that is a wisdom w 
won by <:d>servatiGn Read not to contradict, nor to believe, 
but to weigh and consider. Some books are to be tasted, 
others to be swallowed, and some few to be chewed and 
digested. Eeading mnketh a fall man, conference a ready 
man, and writing an exact man. And therefore if a man 
write little, he had need have a great memoiy ; if he confer 
little, have a present wit; and if he read little, have much 
cunning to seem to know that he doth not. Histories make 
men wise, poets witty, the mathematics subtle, natural philo- 
sophy deep, morals grave, logic and rhetoric able to contend.^^ 
It will hardly be disputed that this is a passage to be chewed 
and digested#” We do not believe that Thucydides himself 
has any where compressed so much thought into so small a 
space. 

Ill the additions which Bacon afterwards made to the 
Essays, there is nothing superior in truth or weight to what 
we have quoted. But his style was constantly becoming 
richer and softer. The following passage, first published in 
1625; WiU show the extent of the change : Prosperity is the 
blessing of the Old Testament ; adversity is the blessing of 
the Hew, which carrieth the greater benediction and the 
clearer evidence of God’s favour. Yet, even in the Old Tes- 
tament, if you listen to David’s harp you shall hear as many 
hearse-like airs as carols ; and the pencil of the Holy Ghost 
hath laboured more in describing the afflictions of Job than 
the felicities of Solomon. Prosperity is not without many 
fears and distastes; and adversity is not without comforts 
and hopes. We see in needle-works and embroideries it is 
more pleasing to have a lively work upon a sad and solemn 
ground, than to have a dark and melancholy work upon a 
lightsome ground. Judge therefore of the pleasure of the 
heart by the pleasure of the eye. Certainly virtue is like 
precious odours, most fragrant when they are incensed or 
crushed ; for prosperity doth best discover vice, but adversity 
doth best discover virtue.” 

It is by the Essays that Bacon is best known to the 
multitude. The Momm Organim, and the Be AugmenUs me 
much talked of, but They have produced indeed 

a vast effect on the opinions of mankind; but they have pro- 
duced it through the operation of intermediate agents. They 
have moved the intellects which have moved the world. It 
is in the Essays alone that the mind of Bacon is brought into 
immediate contact with the minds of ordinary readers* 
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There he opens an exoteric school, and talks to plain men, in 
language which every body understands, about things in 
which every body is interested. He has thus enabled those 
^ who must otherwise have taken his merits on trust to judge 
for themselves ; and the great body of readers have, during 
several generations, acknowledged that the man who has 
treated with such consummate ability questions with which 
they are familiar may well be supposed to deserve all the 
praise bestowed on him by those who have sat in his inner 
school. 

Without any disparagement to the admirable treatise Hs 
we must say that, in our judgment, Bacon^s 
greatest performance is the first book of ^^Kovum Orgammi. 
All the peculiarities of his extraordinary mind are found 
there in the highest perfeotiom^^^ M of the aphorisms, but 
particularly those in which he gives examples of the influence 
of the icZoZa, show a nicety of observation that has never been 
surpassed. Every part of the book blazes with wit, but with 
wit which is employed only to illustrate and decorate truth. 
No book ever made so great a revolution in the mode of 
thinking, overthrew so many prejudices, introduced so many 
new opinions. Tet no book was ever written in a less con- 
tentious spirit. It truly conquers with chalk and not with 
steel. Proposition after proposition enters into the mind, is 
received not as an invader, but as a welcome friend, and, 
though previously unknown, becomes at once domesticated. 
But what we m of that inteh 

lect which, without effort^ tffies in at oiice ah the domams of 
science, all the pastj^ t^ 

errors of two thousand years, aU the ehcouraging signs of ^ t^^ 
passing times, all the bright hopes of the coming age. 
Cowley, who was among the^^^^m not among 

the least discerning followers of the new philosophy, has, in 
one of his finest poems, compared Bacon to Moses standing 
on Mount Pisgah. It is to Bacon, we think, as he appears 
in the fibrst book of the Novum OTgamMytlmk 'Sm 
applies with peculiar fehcily.^^^^ T^ 

giver looking round from his lonely elevation on an infibaite 
^ : expanse j behindhim a wilderiiess of dreary sands and bitter 
waters in which successive generations have sojourned, 
always moving, yet never advancing, reaping no harvest, and 
building no abiding city ; before him a goodly land, a land 
of promise, a land flowing with milk and honey. While the 
juultitude below saw only the flat sterile desert in which 
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tliey had so long wandered, bounded on every side by a near 
horizon, or diversified only by some deceitful mirage, be was 
gazing from a far higher stand on a far lovelier country, 
following with his eye the long course of fertilising rivers, 
through ample pastures, and under the bridges of great capi- 
tals, measuring the distances of marts and havens, and por- 
tioning out all those wealthy regions from Dan to Beersheba. 

It is painfol to turn back from contemplating Bacon^s 
philosophy to contemplate his life. Yet without so tuming 
back it is impossible fairly to estimate his powers. He left 
the TTniversity at an earlier age than that at which most 
people repair thither. While yet a boy he was plunged into 
the midst of diplomatic business. Thence he passed to the 
study of a vast technical system of law, and worked his way 
up through a succession of laborious offices to the highest 
post in his profession. In the meantime he took an active 
part in every Parliament ; he was an adviser of the Crown : 
he paid couit with the greatest assiduity and address to all 
whose favour was likely to be of use to him ; he lived much 
in society 5 he noted the slightest peculiarities of character 
and the slightest changes of fashion. Scarcely any man 
has led a more stirring life than that which Bacon led from 
sixteen to sixty. Scarcely any man has been better entitled 
to be called a thorough man of the world. The founding of 
a new philosophy, the imparting of a new direction to the 
minds of speculators, this was the amusement of his leisure, 
the work of hours occasionally stolen from the Woolsack and 
the Council Board. This consideration, while it increases 
the admiration with which we regard his intellect, increases 
also our regret that such an intellect should so often have 
been miworthily employed. He weU knew the better course, 
and had, at one time, resolved to pursue it. I confess,^^ 
said he in a letter written when he was still young, that I 
have as vast contemplative ends as I have moderate civil 
ends.” Had his civil ends continued to be moderate, he 
would have been, not only the Moses, but the Joshua of phi- 
losophy. He would have fulfilled a large part of his own 
magnificent predictions. He would have led his followers, 
not only to the verge, but into the heart of the promised land. 
Ho would not merely have pointed out, but would have 
divided the spoil. Above all, he would have left, not only a 
great, but a spotless name. Mankind would then have been 
able to esteem their illustrious benefactor. We should not 
then be compelled to regard his character with mingled 
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contempt and admiration, with mingled aversion and grati- 
tude. We should not then regret that there should be so 
many proofs of the narrowness and selfishness of a heart, the 
benevolence of which was yet large enough to take in all 
races and all ages. We should not then have to blush for 
the disingenuousness of the most devoted worshipper of 
speculative truth, for the servility of the boldest champion of 
intellectual freedom. We should not then have seen the 
same man at one time far in the van, and at another time far 
in the rear of his generation. We should not then be forced 
to own that he who first treated legislation as a science 
was among the last Englishmen who used the rack, that he 
summoned philosophers to the great woik of inter- 
preting nature was among the last EngHshmen who: s^^^ 
justice. And we shoidd conclude our survey of a life placidly, 
honourably, beneficently passed, in industrious observa- 
tions, grounded conclusions, and profitable inventions aiid 
discoveries,”* with feelings very diBferent from those with 
which we now turn away from the checkered spectacle of so 
much glory and so much shame. 

* Bjjom a Letter of Bacon to liOrd Burleigh. 
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SIR WILLIAM TEMPLE. (October, 1838.) 

Merndrs of the Ufe, Wmlna, and GorrespondenM 0 / Sir WilU^ Temple. 
By iilie Bight Hon. Thomas Piebgeine Cohetbitat. 2 toIs. «to. 
Lonclon: 1886. 


Me. CoTTBTBirAT lias long been well known to pobtioians as 
an industrions and nseM official man, and as an npngM and 
consistent member of Parliament. He bas been one olthe 
most moderate, and, at the same time, one of tbe least pbant 
members of tbe Conservative party. His conduct bas, indeed, 

on some questions, been so Wbiggisb, tba± both those w^^ 

applauded and those wbo condemned it have questioned his 
claim to be considered as a Tory. But bis Toryism, such as 
it is, be has held fast through all changes of fortune and 
fashidni and he has at last retired from public life, leaving 
behind him, to the best of our beUef, no personal enemy, and 
carrying with, him the respect and good will of many who 

strongly dissent from his opinions. ... 

/ndS book, the fruit of Mr. Courtenay’s leisure, is mtro- 
duced by a preface in which he informs us that the assistance 
farnished to him from various quarters “has taught him the 
superiority of literature to poHtics for developing the kindlier 
feelings, and conducing to an agreeable Iffie.” We are trqly 
wlad that Mr. Courtenay is so well satisfied with his new 
employment, and we heartily congratulate him on having 
been driven by events to make an exchange which, ad van* 
tageous as it is, few people make while they can avoid it. 
He has little reason, in our opinion, to envy any of Hiose 
who are still engaged in a pursuit from which, at most, they 
can only expect that, by relinquishing liberal studies and. 
social pleasures, by passing nights without sleep and sum- 
mers without one glimpse of the beauty of nature, they may 
attain that laborious, that invidious, that closely watched 
slavery which is mocked with, the name of power. 

, The volumes before us are fairly entitled to the praise 
of diligence, care, good sense, and impartiality; and these 
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nnalities axe stiffieient to malce a book valuable, but uot 

rsw;31fSr‘^ 

sucb a form that it can be enjoyed by tte id e cons^CT. 
fouuxi A +'ha+. fiTiia work Will Joe less dc- 

“ s of - 

1-no' to ouarrel with Mr. Courtenay about politics, &at t 
S wStoTbo at an the wo»e if it 

of ?tw“mte party newspaper better of 

i ^ a^d knowledge, for examp e^i^ 

are told that « it is a remarkable circumstance, £ 

those who are acquainted with history, but suppressed 
new Whigs, that the liberal poHticians of 

Siny and the greater part of ^ 

If^nded tkeir liberality to tbe native Insb, or tbe^professo^ 

S reujon.” W oohoolboy 

ifmorant of this remarkable oncumsto^? _ mat 

newer old, was ever such an idiot as to think tf^t^cOTld 

be suppressed ? EeaUy we might as ^ J. 

remarkable circumstance, SS' 

but carefolly suppressed by the Clergy of, the W' 
Sed Church, that inthe fifteenth century England was m 
communion with Eome. We are tempted to ^e soine 

remarks on another passage, ^ 

tion of a speech intended to have been spoken a^st the 

found that the 

Wffiam Temple owes much to Idr. Courtenay s researches. 
Temple is one^of those men whom the world has 
;S higHy without knowing much about them and who 

SShonourable place among the^statesmep of Ms ^ 

few of them equalled or surpassed bim m, talents , but they 
iLmenSno good repute for honesty. A. few may be named 
XnaW^m was W dismterested 


than W were meir of no eminent 3^ 

he was above Shaffcesbniy ^ inteUectuaUy^ was above 
Bussell. 

To say of a man that he occupied a Mgh position m times 
of misgovernment, of corruption, of civil and religious faction, 
that nevertheless he contracted no great stain and bore no 
part in any great crime, that he won the esteem of a profli- 
gate Court and of a turbulent people, without being guilty 
of any disgraceful subserviency to either, seems to be very 
high praise ; and all this may vrith truth be said of Temple. 

Yet Temple is not a man to our taste. A temper not 
naturally good, but under strict command; a constant regard 
to decorum; a rare caution in playing that mixed game of 
skill and hazard, human life ; a disposition to be content with 
small and certain winnings rather than to go on doubling the 
stake ; these seem to us to be the most remarkable features 
of his character. This sort of moderation, when united, as 
in him it was, with very considerable abilities, is^ under ordi- 
nary circumstances, scarcely to be distinguished the 
highest and purest integrity, and yet may be perfectly com- 
patible vrith laxiiy of principle, coldness of heart, and 
with the most intense selfishness. Temple, we fear, had not 
sufl5.cient warmth and elevation of sentiment to deserve the 
name of a virtuous man. He did not betray or oppress his 
country : nay, he rendered considerable services to her ; but 
he risked nothing for her. Ho temptation which either the 
Eng or the Opposition could hold out ever induced him to 
come forward as the supporter either of arbitrary or of 
factious measures. But he was most careful not to give 
offence by strenuously opposing such measures. He never put 
himself prominently before the public eye, except at con-^ 
junctures when he was almost certain to gain, and could not 
possibly lose, at conjunctures when the interest of the State, 
the views of the Court, and the passions of the multitude, all 
appeared for an instant to coincide. By judiciously availing 
himself of several of these rare moments, he succeeded in 
establishing a high character for wisdom and patriotism. 
When the favourable crisis was passed, he never risked the 
reputation which he had won. He avoided the great offices 
of State with a caution almost pusillanimous, and confined 
himself to quiet and secluded departments of public business, 
in which he could enjoy moderate but certain advantages 
without incurring envy. If the circumstances of the country 
such that it was impossible to take any part in 
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politics witliOTit some danger, lie retired to Ms library and his 
orchard, and, while the nation groaned under oppression, or 
resounded with tumult and with the din of ciyil arms, amused 
himself by writing memoirs and tying up apricots* His" 
political career bore some resemblance to the military career 
of Louis the Fourteenth. Louis, lest his royal dignity should 
be compromised by failure, never repaired to a siege, till it 
had been reported to him by the most skilftil officers in his 
service, that nothing could prevent the fall of the place. 
When this was ascertained, the monarch, in his helmet and 
cuirass, appeared among the tents, held councils of war, dic- 
tated the capitulation, received the keys, and then returned 
to Versailles to hear his flatterers repeat that Turenne had 
been beaten at Mariendal, that Conde had been forced to raise 
the siege of ^Liras, and that the only warrior whose glory had 
never been obscured by a single check was Louis the Great. 
Yet Conde and Turenne will always be considered as captains 
of a very different order from the invincible Louisj and wo 
must own that many statesmen who have committed great 
faults, appear to us to be deserving of more esteem than the 
faultless Temple. For in truth his faultlessness is chiefly to 
be ascribed to his extreme dread of aU responsibility, to his 
determination rather to leave his country in a scrape than to 
run any chance of being in a scrape himself. He seems to 
have been averse from danger ; and it must be admitted that 
the dangers to which a public man was exposed, in those 
days of conflicting tyranny and sedition, were of the most 
serious kind. He could not bear discomfort, bodily or mental* 
His lamentations when, in the coifrse of his diploma 
journies, he was put a little out of Ms way, and forced, in the 
vulgar phrase, to rough it, are quite amusing. He talks of 
f iding a day or two on a bad Westphalian road, of sleeping 
on straw for one night, of travelling in winter when the snow 
lay on the ground, as if he had gone on an expedition to the 
Horth Pole or to the source of the Hile. This kind of vale- 
tudinarian effeminacy, tMs habit of coddling himself, appears 
in all parts of Ms conduct. He loved fame, but not with the 
love of an exalted and generous mind. He loved it as an 
end, not at all as a means ; as a per^c^ial luxury, not at all as 
an instrument of advantage to others. He scraped it together 
and treasured it up with a timid and niggardly thrift; and 
never employed the hoard in any enterprise, however virtuous 
and useful, in which there was hazard of losing one particle. 
Ho wonder if such a person did little or nothing which de- 
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serves positive M Btit iimcli more tiian this may jttstly 
be demanded of a man possessed of snch abilities, and placed 
in such a situation. Had Temple been brought before 
Dante’s iiifernal^ M he would not have been con- 

demned to the deeper recesses of the abyss. He would not 
have been boiled with Dundee in the crimson pool of Buli- 
came> or hurled with Danby into the seething pitch of Male- 
bolge, or congealed with Churchill in the eternal ice of 
Giudecca; but he would perhaps have been placed in the 
dart vestibule next to the shade of that inglorious pontiff— 

Ohe fece per viltate il gran rifiuto/’ 

Of course a man is not bound to be a politician any more 
than he is bound to be a soldier; and there are perfectly 
honourable ways of quitting both politics and the military 
profession. But neither in the one way of life, nor in the 
other, is any man entitled to take all the sweet and leave all 
the sour. A man who belongs to the army only in time of 
peace, who appears at reviews in Hyde Park, escorts the 
Sovereign with the utmost valour and fidelity to and from the 
House of Lords, and retires as soon as he thinks it likely 
that he may be ordered on an e:^)edition, is justly thought to 
have disgraced himself. Some portion of the censure due to 
such a holiday-soldier may justly fall on the mere holiday- 
politician, who flinches from his duties as soon as those duties 
become difficult and disagreeable, that is to say, as soon as it 
becomes peculiarly important that he should resolutely per- 

But though we are far indeed from considering Temple as 
a perfect statesman, though we place him below many states- 
men who have committed veiy great errors, we cannot deny 
that, when compared with his contemporaries, he makes a 
highly respectable appearance. The reaction which followed 
the victoiy of the popular party over Charles the Pfrst, had 
produced a hurtfiil effect on the national character ; and this 
effect was most discernible in the classes and in the places 
which had been most strongly excited by the recent revolu- 
tion.^^^ T^ deterioration was greater in London than in the 
country, and was gre^^t of all in the courtly and official 
circles. Almost all that remained of what had been good and 
noble in the Cavaliers and Roundheads of 1642 , was now to 
be found in the middling orders. The principles and feeliugs 
which prompted the Grand Remonstrance were still strong 
among the sturdy yeomen, and the decent God-fearing 
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merchants. Tlie spirit of Derby and Capel still glowed in 
.many sequestered manor-liouses ; but among those political 
leaders who, at the time of the Eestoration, were still young 
or in the vigour of manhood, there was neither a South- 
ampton nor a Yane, neither a Falkland nor a Hampden. 
The pure, fervent, and constant loyalty which, in the pre- 
ceding reign, had remained unshaken on fields of disastrous 
battle, in foreign garrets and cellars;, and at the bar of the 
High Court of Justice, was scarcely to be found among the 
rising courtiers. As little, or still less, could the new chiefs 
of parties lay claim to the great qualities of the statesmen 
who had stood at the head of the Long Parliament. Hamp- 
den, Pym, Yahe, OromweU, are discriminated from the ablest 
politicians of the succeeding generation, by all the strong 
lineaments which distinguish the men who produce revolu- 
tions from the men whom revolutions produce. The leader 
in a great change, the man who stirs up a reposing com- 
munity, and overthrows a deeply-rooted system, may be a 
very depraved man ; but he can scarcely be destitute of some 
moral qualities which extort even from enemies a reluctant 
admiration, fixedness of purpose, intensity of will, enthusiasm, 
which is not the less fierce or persevering because it is some- 
times disguised under the semblance of composure, and which 
bears down before it the force of circumstances an the 
opposition of reluctant minds. These qualities, variously 
combined with all sorts of virtues and v^^^ found, 

we think, in most of the authors of great civil and re- 
Hgious movements, in Cmsar, in Mahom^ in 

Dominie, in Luther, in Robespierre 5 and these qualities were 
found, in no scanty measure, among Ihe chiefe of the party 
which opposed Charles the First. The character of the men 
whose minds are formed in the midst of the confusion which 
follows a great revolution is generally very different. Heat, 
the natural philosophers tell us, produces rarefaction of the 
air ; and rarefaction of the air produces cold. So zeal makes 
revolutions; and revolutions make men zealous for nothing* 
The politicians of whom we speak, whatever may he their 
natural capacity or comage, are almost always characterised 
by a peculiar levity, a peculiar inconstancy;, an easy, apathetic 
way of looking at the most solemn questions, a wiUingness 
to leave the direction of their course to fortune and popular 
opinion, a notion that one public cause is nearly as good 
as another, and a firm conviction that it is much better to 
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be t of iihe worst cause than to bo a martyr to 

."■the best. :■■„;■ ■ / ■,;■■■ ■ 

This was most strikingly the case with the English states- 
men of the gexieratioh which followed the Eestoration. They 
had neither the enthusiasm of the CaTalier nor the enthu- 
siasm of the Eepublican. They had been early emancipated 
from the dominion of old usages and feelings ; yet they had 
not acquired a strong passion for innovation. Accustomed 
to see old establishments shaking, falling, lying in ruins all 
around them, accustomed to live under a succession of con- 
stitutions of which the average duration was about a twelve- 
month, they had no religious reverence for prescription, 
nothing of that frame of mind which naturally springs from 
the habitual contemplation of immemorial antiquity and im- 
movable stability. Accustomed, on the other hand, to see 
change after change welcomed with eager hope and ending 
in disappointment, to see shame and confusion of face follow 
the extravagant hopes and predictions of rash and fanatical 
innovators, they had learned to look on professions of public 
spirit, and on schemes of reform, with distrust and contempt. 
They sometimes talked the language of devoted subjects, 
sometimes that of ardent lovers of their country; But their 
secret creed seems to have been, that loyally was one great 
delusion, and patriotism another. If they really entertained 
any predilection for the monarchical or for the popular part of 
the constitution, for episcopacy or for presbyterianism, that 
predilection was feeble and languid, and instead of over- 
coming, aam times of their the dread of exile, 

confiscation, and death, w rarely of power to resist the 
slightest impulse of selfish ambition or of selfish fear. Such 
was the texture of the presbj^^ of Lauderdale, and of 

the speculative republicanism of Halifax. The sense of poli- 
tical honour seemed to be extinct. With the great mass of 
mankind, the test of integrity in a pubHc man is consistency. 
This test, though very defective, is perhaps the best that any, 
except very acute or very near observers, are capable of ap- 
plying ; and does undoubtedly enable the people to form an 
estimate of the characters of the great, which, on the whole, 
approximates to correctness. But during the latter part of 
the seventeenth century, inconsistency had necessarily ceased 
to be a disgrace ; and a man was no more taunted with it, 
than he is taunted with being black at Timbuctoo. Hobody 
was ashamed of avowing what was common between him and 
the whole nation. In the short space of about seven years. 
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t»lie supreme power iad been beld by tlie Long Parliament^ 
by a Council of Officers, by Barebones^ Parliament, by a 
Council of Officers again, by a Protector according to tbe 
Instrxmient of Government, by a Protector according to tbe 
Humble Petition and Advice, by the Long Parliament again, 
by a third Council of Officers, by the Long Parliament a third 
time, by the Convention, King; In su^^^^ 

consistency is so inconvenient to a man who affects it, and to 
all who are connected with him, that it ceases to be regarded 
as a virtue^ and is considered as impracticable obstinacy and 
idle scrupulosity. Indeed, in such times, a good citizen may 
be bound m succession of Govenm 

Blake did so in one profession aiid Hale in another f and 
conduct of both has been approved by posteri^. But it is 
clear that when inconsistehcy with respect to the most im- 
portant public questions has ceased to be a reproach, incon- 
sistency with respect to questions of minor importance is not 
likely to be regarded as dishonourable. In a country in 
which many very honest people had, within the space of a 
few months, supported the government of the Protector, that 
of the Eump, and that of the King, a man was not likely to 
be ashamed of abandoning his party for a place, or of voting 
for a bill which he had opposed. 

The public men of the times which followed the Eestora- 
tion were by no means deficient in courage or ability ; and 
some kinds of talent appear to have been developed amongst 
them to a remarkable, we might almost say, to a morbid and 
unnatural degree. Neither Theramenes in ancient, nor Tal- 
leyrand in modem times, had a finer perception of the 
peculiarities of character, and of all the indications of coining 
change, than some of our countrymen in that age. 
power of reading things of high import, in signs which^ to 
others were invisible or unintelligible, resembled magic. But 
the curse of Eeuben was upon them aU ; ^^ Unstable as waters 
thou shalt not excel.’’ 

This character is susceptible of innumerable modifications, 
according to the innumerable varieties of intellect and temper 
in which it may he found. Men of unquiet minds and violent 
ambition followed a fearfcifiy eccentric coxirse, darted wildly 
from one extreme to another, served and betrayed afl parties 
in turn, showed their unblushing foreheads alteimately in. to 
van oOhe most corrupt administrations and of the most fac- 
tions oppositions, were privy to the most guilty mysteries, 
first of the Cabal, and then of the Eye-House Plot, abjured 
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their religion to win their soyereign’s favour while they were 
secretly planning his overthrow/shrived themselves to Jesuits 
With letters in cipher from the Pvince of Orange in their 
pockets^, corresponded with the Hague whilst in of6.ce under 
James, and began to correspond with St* Grermaihs as soon 
as they had kissed hands for ofB.ce under Wilha But 
Temple was not one of these. He was not destitute of ambi- 
tion. But his was not one of those souls in which unsatisfied 
ambition anticipates the tortures of heU, gnaws like the worm 
which dielh not, and burns like the fire which is not quenched. 
TTk principle was to make sure of safety and comfort, and to 
let greatness come if it would. It came : he enjoyed it : and, 
in the very first moment in which it could no longer be en- 
joyed without danger and vexation, he contentedly let it go. 
He was not exempt, we think, from the prevailing political 
immorality. His mind took the contagion, but took it ad 
'modmm recipientis, in a form so mild that an undiscerning 
judge might doubt whether it were indeed the same fierce 
pestilence that was raging aU around. The malady partook 
of the constitutional languor of the patient. The general 
corruption^ mitigated by his calm and unadventurous tem- 
perament, showed itself in omissions and desertions, not in 
poritive crimes ; and his inactm though sometimes timo- 
rous and selfish, becomes respectable when compared with 
the malevolent and perfidious restlessness of Shaftesbury and 
■Sunderland..; ^ 

Temple sprang from a family which, though ancient and 
honourablej had, before his time, been scarcely mentioned in 
our history, but which, long after his death, produced so 
many eminent men, and formed such distinguished alliances, 
that it exercisedj in a regular and constitutional manner, an 
inflpience in the state scar^^^^ inferior to that which, in widely 
different times, and by widely different arts, the house of 
ISTeville attained in England, and that of Douglas in Scot- 
land. During the latter years of George the Second, and 
through the whole reign of George the Third, members of 
that widely spread and powerful connexion were almost^^^^^^^ 
stantly at the head either of the Government or of the Oppo- 
sition. There were times when the cousinhood, as it was 
once nicknamed, would of itself have furnished almost all 
the materials necessary for the construction of an efBcient 
Cabinet. Within the space of fifty years, three First .Lords 
of the Treasury, three Secretaries of State, two Keepers of 
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a,ppomted from among the sons and grandsons of the 
Conntess Temple. 

So splendid Imve been the fortunes of the Twain stoch of 
the Temple family, contmued by female succession. William 
Temple, the first of the lin who attained to any great his- 
torical emiaence, was of a yoxmger branch. His father. Sir 
John Temple, was Master of the Bolls in Ireland^ and dis- 
tinguished himself among the Privy Coimcillors of that Mng- 
dom by the zeal with which, at the commencement of the 
stmggle between the Crown and the Long Parliament, he 
suppo^d the popu^^ He was arrested by order of 

d^^he of Ormond, but regained his liberty by an ex- 
change, repaired to England, and there sa^^^ m tie House of 
Oonunons as hnrgess He attached himself to 

tne Presbyterian party, and was one of those moderate mem- 
bers who, at the close of the year 1648. voted for trea ting 
with Charles on the basis tO which that l^ince had himself 
agreed, and who were, in consequence, turned out of the 
House, with smaU ceremony, by Colonel Pride. Sir John 
seems, however, to have made his peace with the victorious 
Independents; for, in 1663, he resumed his office in Ireland. 
_ Sir John Temple was married te a sister of the celebrated 
Henry Hamniond, a learned and pious divine, who took the 
side of the King with very conspicuous zeal during the civil 
war, ^d was deprived of his preferment in the church after 
ae victory of the Parliament. On account of the loss which 
^mmond sustained on this occasion, he has the honour of 
bemg designated, in the cant of that new brood of Oxonian 
se^es who unite the Trorst parts of the Jesuit to the worst 
part^ of ^the Orangeman, as Hammond; Presbyter, Doctor, 
and Confessor. ' 

^ William Temple, Sir John’s eldest son, was bom in London 
m the year 1628. He received his early education under 
tes Internal uncle, was subsequently sent to school at Bishop- 
^o^ord, and, at seventeen, began to reside at Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, where the celebrated Cudworth was his 
tutor. ■ The times were not favourable to Study. The Civil 
War disturbed even the quiet cloisters and bowling-greens of 
Cambridge;, produced violent revolutions in tbe government 
and discipline of the colleges, and unsettled the minds of the 
students. Temple forgot at Emmanuel all the little Greek 
wMch he had brought from Bishop-Stortford, and never re- 
trieved the loss ; a circumstance which Would hardly be worth 
noticing but for the almost mcredible &ct that fifty years 
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later, lio was so absurd as to set up bis omi autbority against 
that of Bentley on questions of Grreeb history and pLilolo^. 
He made no proficiency either in the old philosophy which 
stin lingered in the schools of Cambridge, or in the new 
philosophy of which Lord Bacon was the founder. But to 
the exid of his life he continued to speak of the former with 
ignorant admiration, and of the latter with equally ignorant 
contempt. 

After residing at Cambridge two years, he departed with- 
out taking a degree, and set out upon his travels. He seems 
to have been then a lively, agreeable young man of fashion, 
not by any means deeply read, but versed in all the superficial 
accomplishments of a gentleman, and acceptable in all polite 
societies. In politics he professed himself a Eoyalist. His 
opinions on religious subjects seem to have been such as 
might be expected from a young man of quick parts, who had 
received a rambling education, who had not thought deeply, 
who had been disgusted by the morose austerity of the 
Puritans, and who, surrounded from childhood by the hubbub 
of conflicting sects, might easily learn to feel an impartial con- 
tempt for them^^a^ 

On his road to Prance he fell in with the son and daughter 
of Sir Peter Osborne. Sir Peter held Guernsey for the King, 
and the young people were, like their father, wa^ for the 
royal cause. At an inn where they stopped in the Isle of 
Wight, the brother himself with inscribing on the 

windows his opinion of the ruling powers. For this instance 
of malignancy the whole party were arrested, and brought be- 
fore the governor. The sister, trusting to the tenderness 
which, even in those troubled times, scarcely any gentleman 
of any party ever failed to show where a woman was concerned, 
took the crime on herself, and was immediately set at liberty 
with her fellow-travellers. 

This incident, as was natural, made a deep impression on 
Temple, He was only twenty. Dorothy Osborne was twenty- 
one. She is said to have been handsome ; aM there remains 
abundant proof that she possessed an ample share of the dex-^ 
terity, the vivacity, and the tenderness of her sex. Temple 
soon became, in the phrase of that time, her servant, and she 
returned his regard. But difficulties, as great as ever ex- 
panded a novel to the fifth volume, opposed their wishes. 
When the courtship commenced, the father of the hero was 
sitting in the Long Parliament j the father of the heroine 
commanding in Guernsey for Eng Charles.. Even when 
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the war eiidedj and Sir Peter Osborne returned to liis seat at 
Oliickpandsy the prospects of the lovers were scarcely less 
gloomy. Sir Jolm Temple had a more advantageous alliance 
in view for his son. Dorothy Osborne was in the meantime 
besieged by as many suitors as were drawn to Belmont by the 
fame of Portia. The most distinguished on the list was Henry 
Cromwell. Destitute of the capacity, the energy, the magna- 
nimity of his illustrious father, destitute also of the meek 
and placid virtues of his elder brother, this yoimg man was 
perhaps a more formidable rival in love than either of them 
would have been. Mrs. Hutchinson, speaking the sentiments 
of the grave and aged, describes him as an insolent foole/’ 
and; a debauched ungodly cavalier.^^ These expressions pro- 
bably mean that he was one who, among young and dissipated 
people, would pass for a fine gentleman. Dorothy was fond 
of dogs of large and more formidable breed than those which 
lie on modern hearth-rugs ; and Henry Cromwell promised 
that the highest functionaries at Dublin should be set to work 
to procure her a fine Irish greyhound. She seems to have felt 
his attentions as very flattering, though his father was then 
only Lord-General, and not yet Protector. Love, however, 
triumphed over ambition, and the young lady appears never 
to have regretted her decision ; though, in a letter written 
just at the time when all England was ringing with the news 
of the violent dissolution of the Long Parliament, she could 
not refrain from reminding Temple, with pardonable vanity, 
how great she might have been, if she had been so wise as 
to have taken hold of the oifer of H. C/^ 

Nor was it only the influence of rivals that Temple had to 
dread. The relations of Ms mistress regarded him with per- 
sonal dislike, and spoke of Mm as an unprincipled adventurer, 
without honour or reHgion, ready to render service to any 
party for the sake of This is, indeed^ a very dis- 

torted view of Temple’s character. Yet a character, even in 
the most distorted view taken of it by the most angiy and 
prejudiced minds^ generally retains something of its outline. 
No caricaturist ever represented Mr. Pitt as a Palstaff, or 
Mr. Pox as a skeleton j nor did any libeller ever impute parsi- 
mony to Sheridan, or profusion It must be 

allowed that the turn of mind which the eMogists of Teni^^^^ 
have dignified with the appellation of philosoi)Mc^ indiffer- 
ence, and which, however becoming it may be in an old and 
osperienced statesman, has a somewhat ungraceful appear- 
aiijce in youth, might easily appear shocking to a family who 
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were readj to %lit or to suffer mai*tyrdo^^ for tlieir exiled 
King and their persecuted church. The poor girl was ex- 
ceedingly hurt and irritated by these imputations on her 
lover, defended him warmly behind his back, and addressed 
to hiniself some very tender and anxious admonitions, mingled 
with assurances of her confidence in his honour an& virtue. 
On one occasion she was most highly provoked by the way in 
which one of her brothers spoke of Temple. We talked 
ourselves weary,” she says ; he renounced me, and I defied 
him.” 


ITear seven years did this arduous wooing continue. We 
are not accurately informed respecting Temple’s movements 
during that time. But he seems to have led a rambling life, 
sometimes on the Continent, sometimes in Ireland,* sometimes 
in London. He made himself master of the French and 
Spanish languages, and amused himself hy writing essays 
and romances, an employment which at least served the 
purpose of forming his style. The specimen which Mr. 
Courtenay has preserved of these early compositions is by no 
means contemptible : indeed, there is one passage on Like 
and Dislike which could have been produced only by a mind 
babitiiated carefully to reflect on its own operations, and 
which reminds us of the best things in Montaigne. 

Temple appears to have kept up a very active correspond- 
ence with his mistress. His letters are lost, but hers have 
been preserved ; and many of them appear in these volumes. 
Mr. Courtenay expresses some doubt whether his readers will 
think him justified in inserting so large a number of these 
epistles. We only wish that there were twice as many. Very 
little indeed of the diplomatic correspondence of that gene- 
ration is so well worth reading. There is a vile phrase of 
which had historians are exceedingly fond, “the dignity of 
history .” One writer is in possession of some anecdotes which 
would illustrate most strikingly the operation of the Missis- 
sippi scheme on the manners and morals of the Parisitos. 
But he suppx’esses those anecdotes, because they are too low 
for the dignity of history. Another is strongly tempted to 
mention some facts indicating the horrible state of the prisons 
of England two hundred years ago. But he hardly thinks 
that the sufferings of a dozen felons, pigging together on bare 
bricks in a hole fifteen feet square, would form a subject 
suited to the dimity of history. , Another, from respect for 
the digfiity of history, pnbKshes an account of the reign of 
George the Second, without ever mentioning Whitefield’s 
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preacMiig in Moorfields. How should a writer, who can talk 
about senates, and congresses of sovereigns, and pragmatic 
sanctions, and ravelines, and counterscarps, and battles where 
ten thousand men are MUed, and six thousand men with fifty 
stand of colours and eighty guns taken, stoop to the Stock- 
Exchange, to Newgate, to the theatre, to the tabernacle P 

Tragedy has its dignity as well as history ; and how much 
the tragic art has owed to that dignity any man may judge 
who will compare the majestic Alexandrines in which the 
Seigneur Oreste and Madame Andromaque utter their com- 
plaints, with the chattering of the fool in Lear and of the 
nurse in Eomeo and Juliet. 

That a historian should not record trifles, that he should 
confine himself to what is important, is perfectly true. But 
many writers seem never to have considered on what the his- 
torical importance of an event depends. They seem not to be 
aware that the importance of a fact, when that fact is con- 
sidered with reference to its immediate effects, and the im- 
portance of the same fact, when that fact is considered as part 
of the materials for the construction of a science, are two very 
different things. The quantity of good or evil which a trans- 
action produces is by no means necessarily proportioned to the 
quantity of light which that transaction affords, as to the way 
in which good or evil may hereafter be produced. The poison- 
ing of an emperor is in one sense a far more serious matter 
than the poisoning of a rat. But the poisoning of a rat may 
be an era in cheraistry 5 and an emperor may be poisoned by 
such ordinary means^ and with such ordinary symptoms, that 
no scientific journal would notice the occurrence. An action 
for a hundred thousand pounds is in one sense a more mo- 
mentous affair than an action for fifty pounds. But it by no 
means foUoWs that the^^^ gentlemen who report the 

proceedings of the courts of law ought to give a fuller ac- 
count of an action for a hundred thousand pounds, than of 
an action for fifty pounds. For a cause in which a large sum 
is at stake may be important only to the particular plaintiff 
and the particular defendant, A cause, on the other hand, 
in which a small sum is at stake, may establish some great 
principle interesting to half the fa^^^ in the kingdom. 
The ease is exactly the same with that class of subjects of 
winch historians treat. To an Athenian^ in the time of the 
Peloponnesian war;, the result of the battle of Delium was 
far more important than the fate of the comed;f of The 
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was brouglit on the Athenian stage success is far more 
important than the fact that the Athenian phalanx gave way 
at Delium. Neither the one event nor the other has now any 
intrinsic importance. We are in no danger of being speared 
by the Thebans. We are not quizzed in The Knights. To us 
the iniportance of both events consists in the value of the 
general truth which is to be learned j&rom them. What 
general truth do we learn from the accoimts which have come 
down to us of the battle of Delium ? Very little more than 
this, that when two armies fight, it is not improbable that 
one of them will be very soundly beaten, a truth which it 
would not, we apprehend, be difficult to establish, even if all 
memox'y of the battle of Delium were lost among men. But 
a man who becomes acquainted with the comedy of The 
Knights, and with the history of that comedy, at once feels 
his mind enlarged. Society is presented to him under a new 
aspect. He may have read and travelled much. He may 
have visited all the countries of Europe, and the civilised 
nations of the East. He may have observed the manners of 
many barbarous races. But here is something altogether 
difterent froin every thing which he has seen, either among 
polished men or among savages. Here is a community politi- 
caUy, inteUectuahy, and^^^^m unlike any other community 
of which he has the means of forming an opinion. This 
is the really precious part of history, the com which some 
threshers careMly sever from the chaff, for the purpose of 
gathering the chaff into the garner, and flinging the corn 
into the fire. 

Thinking thus, we are glad to learn so much, and would 
willingly learn more, about the loves of Sir William and his 
mistress. In the seventeenth century, to be sure, Louis the 
Eourteenth was a much more important person than Templets 
sweetheart. But death and time equalise all things. Neither 
the great King, nor the beauty of Bedfordshire, neither the 
gorgeous paradise of Marli nor Mstress Osborne^s favouri^^^^ 
walk in the common that lay hard by the house, where a 
gicat many young wenches used to keep sheep and cows and 
sit in the shade singing of ballads,” is anything to us. Louis 
and Dorothy are alike dust. A cotton-miU stands on the ruins 
of Marli ; and the Osbornes have ceased to dwell under the 
ancient roof of Chicksands. But of that information for f he 
sake of which alone it is worth while to study remote events, 
we find so much in the love letters which Mr, Courtenay has 
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publislied, that we would gladly purchase equally interesting 
billets with ten times their weight in state-papers taken at 
random. To us surely it is as useful to know how the young 
ladies of England employed themselves a hundred and eighty 
years ago, how far their minds were cultivated, what were 
their favourite studies, what degree of liberty was allowed to 
them, what use they made of that liberty, what accomplish- 
ments they most valued in men, and what proofs of tenderness 
delicacy permitted them to give to favoured suitors, as to 
know aU about the seizure of Eraiiche Compte and the treaty 
of Nimeguen. The mutual relations of the two sexes seem to 
us to be at least as important as the mutual relations of any 
two governments in the world; and a series of letters written 
by a virtuous, amiable, and sensible girl, and intended for the 
eye of her lover alone, can scarcely fail to throw some light on 
the relations of the sexes ; whereas it is perfectly possible, as 
all who have made any historical researches can attest, to read 
bale after bale of despatches and protocols, without catching 
one glimpse of light about the relations of governments. 

Mr. Couitenay proclaims that he is one of Dorothy Osborne^s 
devoted servants, and expresses a hope that the publication 
of her letters will add to the number. We must declare 
ourselves his rivals. She really seems to have been a very 
charming young woman, modest, generous, affectionate, in- 
telligent, and sprightly ; a royahst, "as was to be expected from 
her connexions, without any of that political asperity which is 
as unwomanly as a long beard ; religious, and occasionally 
gMing into a very pretty an sort of preaching, 

yet not too good tp partake of such diversions as London af- 
forded under the melancholy rule of the puritanSj or to giggle 
a little at a ridictdous sermon was thought 

to be one of the great lights of the Assembly at Westminster 5 
with a little turn for coquetry, which was yet perfectly com- 
patible with warm and disinterested attachment, and a little 
turn for satire, which yet seldom passed the hounds of good- 
nature. She loved reading; but her studies were not those 
of Queen Elizabeth and Lady Jane Grey. She read the verses 
of Cowley and Lord BroghUl, French Memoirs recommended 
by her lover, and the Travels of Eernando Mendez Pinto. 
But her favourite books were those ponderous Erench ro- 
mances which modern readers know chiefly from the pleasant 
satire of Charlotte Lennox. She could not, however, help 
laughing at the vile English into which they were translated. 
Her own style is very agreeable ; nor are her letters at all the 
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worse for some passages in wWch railk^ and tenderness are 
mixed in a Tery engaging namby-pamby. 

When at last tba constancy of tbe lovers bad triumphed 
over ab tile obstacles which oppose 

to their Union, a yet more sexious calamity befell them. Poor 
Mistress Osborne fell iU of the small-pox, and, though she 
escaped with life, lost all her beauty. To this most severe 
trial the affection and honour of the lovers of that age was 
not unfrequently subjected. Our readers probably remember 
what Mrs, Hutchinson tells us of herself. The lofty Cornelia- 
like spirit of the aged matron seems to melt into a long for- 
gotten softness when she relates how her beloved Colonel 
‘‘^ married her as soon as she was able to quit the chamber, 
when the priest and aU that saw her were affrighted to look 
on her. But God,’^ she adds, with a not ungraceful vanity, 
^^recompensed his justice and constancy, by restoring her as 
well as before.^^ Temple showed on this occasion the same 
justice and constancy which did so much honour to Colonel 
Hutchiason. The date of the marriage is not exactly known. 
Blit Mr. Ooiirtenay supposes it to have taken place about the 
end of the year 1654 From this ti^ 

Dorothy, and are reduced to form our opinion of the terms on 
which she and her husband were from very slight indications 
which may easily mislead us. 

Temple soon went to Ireland, and resided with his father, 
partly at Dublin, partly in the county of Carlow. Ireland 
was probably then a more agreeable residence for the higher 
^classes, as compared with England, than it has ever been 
before or since. In no part of the empire were the superiority 
of Cromwell’s abilities and the foi’ce of his character so sig- 
nally displayed. He had not the power, and probably had 
not the inclination, to govern that island in the best way. 
The rebellion of the aboriginal race had excited in England a 
strong religious and national aversion to them ; nor is there 
any reason to believe that the Protector was so far beyond 
his age as to be free from the prevailing sentiment. He had 
vanquished them ; he knew that they were in his power | and 
he regarded them as a band of malefactors and idolaters^^w^^ 
were mercifully treated if they were not smitten with the edge 
of the sword. On those who resisted he had made war as the 
Hebrews made war on the Canaanites. Drogheda was as 
Jericho ; and Wexford as Ai. To the remains of the old 
population the conqueror granted a peace, such as that which 
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wood and drawers of water. But, good or bad, ke could not 
be otherwise than gimt. Under favourable circumstances, 
Ireland would have found in him a most just and beneficent 
rider. She found in him a tyrant ; not a small, teasing 
tyrant, such as those who have so long been her curse and her 
shame, but one of those awful tyrants who, at long intexvals, 
seem to be sent on earth, like avenging angels, with some 
high commission of destruction and renovation. He was no 
man of half measures, of mean affronts and ungracious con- 
cessions. His Protestant ascendency was not an ascendency 
of ribands, and fiddles, and statues, and processions. He 
would never have dreamed of abolishing the penal code and 
withholding from Catholics the elective franchise, of giving 
them the elective franchise and excluding them dfrom Parlia- 
ment, of admitting them to Parliament, and refusing to them 
a full and equal participation in all the blessings of society 
and government. The thing most alien from his clear intel- 
lect and his commanding spirit was petty persecution. He 
knew how to tolerate ; and he knew how to destroy. His ad- 
ministration in Ireland was an administration on what are 
now called Orange principles, followed out most ably, most 
steadily, most undauntedly, most unrelentingly, to every ex- 
treme consequence to which those principles lead; and it 
would, if continued, inevitably have produced the effect which 
he contemplated, an entfre decomposition and reconstruction 
of society. He had a great and definite object in view, to 
make Ireland thoroughly EngHsh, to make freland^^^^^^ 
Yorkshire or Norfolk. then was, 
this end was not unattainable ; and there is' every reason to 
believe that, if his policy had been followed during fifty years, 
this end would have been attaihedi^^^yl^^ of an emigra- 
tion, such as w'e now see fr^ Ireland to England, there was, 
under his government, a constant and large emigration from 
England to Ireland. This tide of population ran almost as 
strongly as that which now runs from Massachusetts and 
Connecticut to the states behind the Ohio. The native race 
was driven back before the advancing van of the Anglo-Saxon 
population, as the American Indians or the tribes of Southern 
Africa are now driven back Tbefore the White settlers. Those 
fearful phenomena which have almost invariably attended the 
planting of civilised colomes in uncivilis^ and 

which had been k^ nations of Eurbpe only by dis- 

tant and questionable rumQur, were now publicly exhibited 
in their sight. The words, .^^ extirpation,” eradication,”^ 
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were often in tlie m of tie Englisli back settlers of 
Leinster and Munster, cruel words, yet, in tlieir cruelty, con- 
taining more mercy tban much softer expressions which have 
since beeh sanctioned by miiversities and cheered by Parlia- 
ments. Por it is in truth more merciful to extirpate a hun- 
dred thousand human beings at once, and to fill the void 
with a well-governed population, than to misgovern millions 
through a long succession of generations. We can much 
more easily pardon tremendous severities inflicted for a great 
object, than an endless series of paltry vexations and oppres- 
sions inflicted for no rational object at all. 

Ireland was fast becoming English. Civilisation and wealth 
were making rapid progress in almost every part of the island. 
The effects of that iron despotism are described to us by a 
hostile witness in very remarkable language. Which is 
more wonderfol,’^ says Lord Clarendon, “all this was done 
and settled within little more than two years, to that degree 
of perfection that there were many buildings raised for 
beauty as well as use, orderly and regular plantations of 
trees, and fences and inclosures raised throughout the king- 
dom, purchases made by one feom another at very valuable 
rates, and jointures made upon marriages, and all other con- 
veyances and settlements executed, as in a kingdom at peace 
within itself, and where no doubt could be made of the va- 
lidity of titles.^^ 

AU Temple’s feelings about Irish questions were those of a 
colonist and a member of the dominant caste. He troubled 
himself as little about the welfare of the remains of the old 
Celtic population, as an English farmer on the Swan Eiver 
troubles himself about the Hew Hollanders, or a Dutch boor 
at the Cape about the Caffres. The years which he passed 
in Ireland, while the Cromwellian system was in full opera- 
tion, he always described as “ years of great satisfaction.” 
Panning, gardening, county business, and studies rather en- 
tertaining than profound, occupied his time. In politics he 
took no part, and many years later he attributed this inaction 
to his love of the ancient constitution, whichj he said, “ woxild 
not suffer him to enter into public affairs till the way was 
plain for the King’s happy restoration.’’ It does not ap^^^^ 
indeed, that any offer of employment was made to him. If he 
really did refase any preferment, we may, without much 
breach of charity, attribute the reftisal rather to the caution 
^hich, during his whole life, prevented him from running 
toy risk, thto to the fervour of his loyalty, ; - . . 
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In 1660 he made his first appearance in public life. He 
sat in the coiirention which, in the midst of the general con- 
fusion that preceded the Eestoration, was summoned by the 
chiefs of the army of Ireland to meet in Dublin. After the 
Eiiig’s return an Irish parliament was regularly convoked, in 
which Temple represented the county of Carlow. The details 
of his conduct in this situation are not known to us. But we 
are told in general terms, and can easily believe, that he 
showed great moderation, and great aptitude for business. It 
is probable that he also distinguished himself in debate ; for 
many years afterwards he remarked that ^^his friends in Ire- 
land used to think that, if he had any talent at aU, it lay in 
that way.’^ 

In M 1663, the Irish parliament was prorogued, and 
Temple repaired to England with his wife. Btis income 
amounted to about five hundred pounds a year, a sum which 
was then sufB.cient for the wants of a family mixing in 
fashionable circles. He passed two years in London, where 
he seems to have led that easy, lounging life which was best 
suited to his temper. 

He was not, however, unmindful of his interest. He had 
brought with him letters of introduction from the Duke of 
Ormond, then Lord^Lieutenant of Ireland, to Clarendon, and 
to Henry Bennet, Lord Arlington, who was Secretary of State, 
Clarendon was at the head of affairs. But his power was 
visibly declining,^^^^^ a^ was certain to decline more and more 
every day. observer much less discerning than Temple 
might hasily perceive that the Ghanc^^ a man who be- 

longed to a by-gone worM, a representatfre^^ of a past age, 
of obsolete modes of thinMiig, of unfashionable wees, and of 
im)re untehionable virtues. His long exile had ma^ 
a stranger in the eounfry of h^^^^ His mind, heated by 

coxdBfict and by personal suffering, was far more set agaiust 
popular and tolerant courses than it had been at the time of 
the breaking out of the civil war. He pined for the decorous 
tyranny of the old Whiteh ; for the days of that sainted 
king who deprived his people of their money and their e^rs, 
but let their wives and daughters aloiie y and coxdd scarcely 
reconcile himself to a court with a seragho and without a 
Star-chamber. By taking this course he made himself every 
day more odious, both to the sovereign, who loved pleasure 
much more than prerogative, and to the people, who dreaded 
royal prerogatives much more than royal pleasures ; and thus 
he was at last more detested by the Court than any chief of 
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the Opposition, and more detested by the Parliament than 
any pandas ofHhe Conrt. 

Temple^ whose great maxim was to offend no party, was 
not likely to cling to the falling fortimes of a minister the 
study of whose life was to offend all parties, Arlington, 
whose influence was gradually rising as that of Clarendon 
diminished, was the most useful patron tp whom a young* 
adventurer could attach himself. This statesman, without 
virtue, wisdom, or strength of mind, had raised himself to 
greatness by superficial qualities, and was the mere creature 
pf the time, the circumstances, and the company. The dig- 
nified reserve of manners which he had acquhed during a 
residence in Spain provoked the ridicule of those who consi- 
dered the usages of the French court as the only standard of 
good breeding, but served to impress the crowd with a favour- 
able opinion of his sagacity and gravity. In situations where 
the solemnity of the Escurial would have been out of place, 
he threw it aside without difficulty, and conversed with great 
humoxir and vivacity. the multitude were talking of 

Bennet’s grave looks*,” his mirth made his presence always 
welcome in the royal closet. While Buckingh 
chamber, was miniicking the p^ stmt of the 

Secretary, for the diversion of Mistress Stuart, this stately 
Don was ridiculing Clarendon’s sober counsels to the King 
within, till his Majesty cried with laughter, and the Chan- 
cellor with vexation. There perhaps never was a man whose 
outward demeanour made such different impressions on dif- 
ferent people. Count Hamilton, for example, describes him 
as a stupid formalist, who had been made secretary solely on 
account of his mysterious and important looks. Clarendon, 
on the other hand, represents him as a man whose best 
faculty was raillery,” and who was for his pleasant and 
agreeable humour acceptable unto the King.” The truth 
seems to be that, destitute as Bennet was of all the higher 
qualifications of a minister, he had a wonderful talent for 
becomiag, ia outward semblance, all things to aU men. He 
had two aspects, a busy and serious one for the imblic, whom 
he wished to awe into respect, and a gay one for Charles, 
who thought that the greatest service which could he ren- 
dered to a prince was to amuse him. Yet both these were 
masks which he laid aside when they had served their turn. 
Long after, when he had retired to his deer-park and fish- 

& grave., looks were a pretence ” is a line, in one of tte test political 
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ponds in Suffolk, and had no motiye to act the part either of 
the hidalgo or of the buffoon, Evelyn, who was neither an un- 
practised nor an nndiscerning judge, conversed much with 
him, and pronounced him to be a man of singularly polished 
manners and of great colloquial powers. 

Clarendon, proud and imperious by nature, soured by age 
and disease, and relying on his great talents and services, 
sought out no new allies. He seems to have taken a sort of 
morose pleasure in slighting and provoking all the rising 
talent of the kingdom. His connexions were almost entirely 
confined to the small circle, every day becoming smaller, of 
old cavaliers who had been jfriends of his youth or comj)anions 
of his exile. Arlington, on the other hand, beat up every 
where for recruitsi No man had a greater personal follow- 
ing, and ho man exerted himself more to serve his adhei^eiits. 
It was a kind of habit with him to push up his dependents to 
his own level, and then to complain bitterly of their ingrati- 
tude because they did not choose to be his dependents any 
longer. It was thus that he quarrelled with two successive 
Treasurers, Gifford and Danby. To Arlington Temple at- 
tached himself, and was not sparing of warm professions of 
affection, or even, we grieve to say, of gross and almost pro- 
fane adulation. In no long time he obtained his reward. 

England was in a very different situation with respect to 
foreign powers from that which she had occupied duimg the 
splendid admimrtration of the engaged 

in war with the United Provinces, then governed with ahnost 
regal power by the Grand Pensionary, John de 
though no war had ever cost the kingdom so much, hone had 
ever been more feeble and meaidy conducte^^^ Prance 
e spoused the interests of the States General. Dei^^ 
likely to talce the same si^^^ indignant aithe close 

political and matrimqniai^^^^^ Charles had formed 

with the House of Braganza, was not disposed to lend him 
any assistahce. The great plague of London had suspended 
trade, had scattered the ministers and nobles, had paralysed 
every department of the public service, and had increased the 
gloomy discontent which misgovernment had begun to excite 
throughout the nation. One continental ally England pos- 
sessed, the Bishop of Munster, a restless and ambitious prelate, 
bred a soldier, and stih a soldier in aH his taste^^ 

He hated the Diitch for M in the affairs of his see, 

and declared himsel^^ to risk his little dominions for 

the chance of revenge. He sent, accordingly, a strange kind 
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of ambassador to LoBdon, a BeBodictine monk/ who spoke 
bad EngKshj and looked, says Lord Clarendon, ^Mifee a 
carter/’ This p letter from the Bishop, of- 

fering to make an attack by land on the Dutch territory. 
The English Ministers eagerly caught at the proposal, and 
promised a subsidy of S00,000 rix-dollars to their new ally. 
It was determined to send an English agent to Munster ; and 
Arlington, to whose department the business belonged, fixed 
on Temple for this post. 

Temple accepted the commission, and acquitted himself to 
the satisfaction of his employers, though the whole plan ended 
in nothing, and the Bishop, finding that France had joined 
Holland, made haste, after pocketing an instalment of his 
subsidy, to conclude a separate peace. Temple, at a later 
period, looked back with no great satisfaction to this part of 
his life ; and excused himself for undertaking a negotiation 
from which little good could result, by saying that he was 
then young and very new to business. In truth, he could 
harHy have been placed in a situation wh^ the eminent 
diplomatic talents which he possessed could have appeared to 
less advantage. He was ignorant of the German language, 
and did not easily accommodate himself to the manners Of 
the people. He could not bear much wine j and none but 
a hard drinker had any chance of success in Westphalian 
Society. Under all these disadvantages, however, he gave so 
much satisfaction that he vv^as created a baronet, and appointed 
resident at the viceregal court of Brussels. 

Brussels suited Temple far better than the palaces of the 
boar-hunting and wine-bibbing princes of Germany. He now 
occupied one of the most important posts of observation in 
which a diplomatist could be stationed. He was placed in 
the territory of a great neutral power, between the territories 
of two great powers which were at war with England. From 
this excellent school he soon came forth the most accomplished 
negotiator of his age. 

In the meantime the government of Charles had suffered 
a succession of humiliating disasters. The extravagance of 
the court had dissipate all the means which ParEameht had 
supplied for the pm^pose of carrying on offensive hostilities. 
It was determined to wage only a defensive war ; and even 
for defensive war the vast resources of England, managed 
by triflers and public robbers, were found insufficient. The 
Dutch insulted the British: coasife, sailed up the Thames, 
took Sheemess, and carried iieir. mvages to Chatham. The 
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bla.ze of the ships burning in the river was seen at London : 
it was rumoured that a foreign army had landed at Gravesend ; 
and military men seriously proposed to abandon the Tower. 
To such a depth of infamy had a bad administration reduced 
that proud and victorious country, which a few years before 
had dictated its pleasure to Mazarine, to the States General, 
and to the Vatican. Humbled by the events of the war, and 
dreading the just anger of Parliament, the English Ministry 
hastened to huddle up a peace with Prance and Holland at 
Breda. 

But a new scene was about to open. It had already been 
for some time apparent to discerning observers, that England 
and Holland were threatened by a common danger, much 
more formidable than any which they had reason to appre- 
hend from each other. The old enemy of their independence 
and of their religion was no longer to be dreaded. The sceptre 
had passed away from Spain. That mighty empire, on which 
the sun never set, which had crushed the liberties of Italy 
and Germany, which had occupied Paris with its armies, and 
covered the British seas with its sails, was at the mercy of 
every spoiler ; and Europe observed with dismay the rapid 
gro^h of a new and more formidable power. Men looked to 
Spain and saw only weakness disguised and increased by 
pride, dommions of vast bulk and little strength, tempting, 
unwieldy, and defenceless, an empty treasury, a sullen and 
torpid nation, a child on the throne, factions in the council, 
ministers who served only themselves, and soldiers who were 
terrible only to their countrymen. Men looked to Prance, 
and. saw a large and compact territory, a rich soil, a ce^^ 
situation, a boldy alert, and people, large revenues, 

numerous and weB-disciplined troops, an active and ambitious 
prince, in the flower of hia a^ by generals of 

umivaBed skiU. The projects of Louis could be counted 
only by ability, vigour, and union on the part of his neigh- 
bours. Ability and vigour had hitherto been found in the 
councils of Holland alone, and of union there was no appear- 
ance in Europe. The question of Portuguese independence 
separated England from Spam. Old grddges, recent hostili- 
ties, maritime pretensions, commercial competition separated 
England as widely from the TJnited Provinces. 

The great object of Louis, from the beg^ to the end 
of Ms reign, was the acquisition of those large and valuable 
provinces of the Sp^ish mcmarchy, which lay conti^ 
the eastern frontier of Prance. Alrea dy, before the concltision 
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of ilie treaty of Breda, he had invaded those provmces.^^^^^ H^ 
now pushed on his conquests with scarcely any resistance, 
Foi^ress^^^^ fortress was taken. Brussels itself was in 
danger ; and Temple thought it wise to send his wife and 
children to England. But his sister, Lady G-ifiEhrd, who had 
been some time his inmate, and who seems to have been a 
more important personage in his family than his wife-, still 
remained with him. 

De Witt saw the progress of the Erench arms with painfiil 
anxiety. But it was not in the power of Holland alone to 
save Manders; and the difficnlty of forming an extensive 
coalition for that purpose aj)peared almost insuj>erable. Louis, 
indeed, affected moderation. He declared himself willing 
to agree to a compromise with Spain. But these offers were 
undoubtedly mere professions, intended to quiet the appre- 
hensions of the neighbouring powers^ and, as his position 
bectame every day more and more advantageous, it was to be 
expected that he would rise in his demands. 

Such was the state of affairs when Temple obtained from 
the English Ministry permission to make a tour in Holland 
incognito. In company with Lady Giffard he arrived at the 
Hague. He was not charged with any piiblic commission, 
but he availed himself of this opportunity of introducing him- 
self to De Witt. My oiJybiisines^^^ sir,’’ he said, ^^ is to see 

the things which are most considerable in your country, and 
I should execute my design very imperfectly if I went away 
without seeing you.” De Witt, who from rejjort had formed 
a high opinion of Temple, was pleased by the compliment, 
and replied with a frankness and cordiality which at once 
led to intimacy. The two statesmen talked calmly over the 
causes which had estranged England from Holland, congratu- 
lated each other on the peace, and then began to discuss the 
new dangers which menaced Europe. Temple, who had no 
authority to say anything on behalf of the English Govern- 
ment, expressed himself very guardedly. De Witt, who was 
himself the Dutch Government, had no reason to be reserved. 
He openly declared that his wish was to see a generaT coali- 
tion formed for the preservation of Elanders. His^^ s 
and openness amazed Templej who had been accustomed to 
the affected solemnity of his patron, the Secretary, and to the 
eternal doublings and evasions which passed for great feats 
of statesmanship among the Spanish politicians at Brussels. 
'^''Whoever,” he wrote to Arlington, deals with M. de Witt 
must go the, same plain way that he pretends to in his nego- 
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tlations, witliont refining or colouring or offering sliadow for 
substance. Temple was scarcely less struck by tlie modest 
dwelling and frugal table of tbe first citizen of tbe ricbest 
state in tbe world. While Clarendon was amazing London 
with a dwelling more sumptuous than the palace of Ms 
master, while iilington was lavishing his ill-gotten wealth 
on the decoys and orange-gardens and interminable conserva- 
tories of Euston, the great statesman who had frustrated aU 
their plans of conquest, and the roar of whose guns they had 
heard with terror even in the galleries of Whitehall, kept 
only a single servant, walked about the streets in the plainest 
garb, and never used a coach except for visits of ceremony. 

Temple sent a full account of his interview with De Witt 
to Arlington who, in consequence of the faU of the Chancellor, 
now shared with the Duke of Buckingham the principal di- 
rection of affairs- Arlington showed no disposition to meet 
the advances of the Dutch minister. Indeed, as was amply 
proved a few years later, both he and his master were perfectly 
willing to purchase the means of misgoverning England by 
giving up, not only Flanders, but the whole Continent to 
Erance. Temple, who distinctly saw that a moment had ar- 
rived at which it was possible to reconcile his country with 
Holland, to reconcile Charles with the Parliament, to hridle 
the power of Louis, to efface the shame of the late iguomi- 
nious war, to restore England to the same place in Europe 
which she had occupied under Groiuwell, became more and 
more urgent in his representations, 

for some time couched in cold and ambiguous terms. But 
the events which fohowed the meeting of ^^ P^ 
autumn of 1667, appear to have produced an eritire^^^^ 
in his discontent of the nation^ to and 

geherMr was attacked in all its parts. 

The King and the ministei^ laboured^ not unsuccessMly, to 
throw on Clarendon the blame of past miscarriages ? but 
though the Commons were resolved that the late Chancellor; 
shoMd be the first victim, it was by no means clear that he 
would be the last. The Secretary was personally attacked 
with great bitterness in the course of the debates. One of 
the resolutions of the Lower House against Clarendon was in 
truth a censure of the foreign poHcy of the Government, as 
too favourable to Prance. To these events chiefly we are in- 
clined to attribute the change which at this crisis took place 
in the measures of England, The Ministry seem to have felt 
that, if they wished to derive any advantage from ClarendoMs 
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downfaU, it was necess«%ry^^^^^ abandon wliat was siipr 

posed to be Clarendon’s system, and by some splendid and 
popnlar measure to win tbe confidence of tbe nation, Ac- ^ 
cordxngly, in December, 1667, Temple receiTed a despatcb 
containing instructions of tbe bigbest importance* The plan 
which he had so strongly recommended was approyed ; and 
he was directed to visit De Witt as speedily as possible, and 
to ascertain whether the States were willing to enter into an 
offensive and defensive league with England against the pro- 
jects of IVance. Temple, accompanied by his sister, instantly 
set out for the Hague, and laid the propositions of the Eng- 
lish Government before the Grand Pensionary. The Dutch 
statesman answered with characteristic straightforwardness, ^ 

that he was fully ready to agree to a defensive confederacy, 
but that it was the fundamental principle of the foreign policy 
of the States to make no offensive alliance under any circum- 
stances whatsoever. With this answer Temple hastened from 
the Hague to London, had an audience of the King, related 
what had passed between himself and De Witt, exerted him- 
self to remove the unfavourable opinion which had been con- 
ceived of the Grand Pension^ at the English court, and had 
the satisfaction of succeeding in all his objects^ On the 4 
evening of the first of January, 1668, a council was held, at 
which Charles declared his resolution to unite with the Dutch 
on their own terms. Temple and his indefatigable sister im- 
mediately sailed again for the Hague, and, after weathering 
a violent storm in which they were very nearly lost, arrived 
in safety at the place of their destination. 

On this occasion, as on every other, the dealings between 
Temple and De Witt were singularly fair and open. When 
they met, Temple began by recapitulating what had passed ^ 
at their last interview. De Witt, who was as little given to 
lying with his face as with his tongue, marked his assent by 
his looks while the recapitulation proceeded, and, when it was 
concluded, answered that Temple’s memory was perfectly 
correct, and thanked him for proceeding in so exact and” 
sincere a manner. Temple then informed the Grand Pen- 
siohaiy that the King of England had determined to close 
with the proposal of a defensive alliance. De Witt had not 
expected^so speedy a resolution; and his countenance indi- 
cated surprise as well as pleasure. But he did not retract ; 
and it was speedily arranged that England and Holland 
should unite for the purpose of compelling Lonis to abide by 
the compromise had . formerly offered. The next 
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object of tlie two statesmen was to induce anotber govern- 
ment to become a party to tbeir league. The victories of 
Gustavus and Torstenson, and the political talents of Oxen- 
stiern, had obtained for Sweden a consideration in Europe, 
disproportioned to her real power : the princes of Northern 
Germany stood in- great aweof her; and De Witt and Temple 
agreed that if she could be induced to accede to the league, 
^^ it would be too strong a bar for France to venture on.” 
Temple went that same evening to Count Dona, the Swedish 
Minister at the Hague, toot a seat in the most miceremonious 
manner, and, with that air of frankness and good-will by which 
he often succeeded in rendering his diplomatic overtures ac- 
ceptable, explained the scheme which was in agitation. Dona 
was greatly pleased and flattered. He had not powers which 
would authorise him to conclude a treaty of such importance* 
But he strongly advised Temple and De Witt to do their part 
without delay, and seemed conMent that Sweden would 
accede. The ordinary course of public business in Holland 
was too slow for the present emergency ; and De Witt ap- 
peared to have some scruples about breaking through the 
established forms. But the urgency and dexterity of Temple 
prevailed. The States General took the responsibility of 
executing the treaty with a celerity unprecedented in the 
^annals of the federation, and indeed inconsistent with its 
fundamental laws. The state of public feeling was, however, 
such in all the provinoes, that this irregularity was n^^ 
merely pardoned but applauded. When the instrument had 
been formally signed, the Dutch Commissioners embraced 
the English Plenipotenti^ with the warmest expressions of 
kindness and confidence. At Breda,” exclaimed Temple, 
we embraced as friends, here as brothers.” 

negotiation occupied only five days. De 
Witt complimented Temple in high terms on having effected 
in so short a time what must, under other management, have 
been the work of months; and Temple, in his despatches, 
spoke in equally high terms of De Witt. I must add these 
words, to do M. De Witt right, that I found him as plain, as 
direct and square^^^^m of this business as any man 

could be, though often st^ points where he thought any 
advantage could accrue to his country ; ahct have all the 
reason in the world to be satisfied with him ; and for his 
industry, no man had ever more I am sure. For these five 
days at least, neither of us spent any idle hours, neither day 
nor night.” 
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iu liistory by the name of the andj after 

some signs of in-humonr on the part of France, a general 
pacification was the resxi^ 

The Triple Alliance may be viewed in two Kghts,^^^^ a 
measnre of foreign policy, and as a measure of domestic po- 
licy; and mider both aspects it seems to ns deserving of all 
the praise which has been bestowed npon it. 

Dr. Lingard, who is xindoubtedly a very able and well 
informed writer, but whose great fundamental rule of judging 
seems to be that the popular opinion on a historical question 
cannot possibly be correct, speaks very slightingly of this 
celebrated treaty ; and Mr, Courtenay, who by no means 
regards Temple with that profound veneration which is gene- 
rally found in biographers, has conceded, in our opinion, far 
too much to Dr. Lingard. 

The reasoning of Dr, Lingard is simply this. The Triple 
Alliance only compelled Louis to make peace on the terms on 
which, before the alliance was formed, he had offered to make 
peace. How can it then be said that this alliance arrested 
his career, and preserved. Europe from his ambition? ISfow, 
this reasoning is evidently of no^^fe all, except oh the 
supposition that Louis would have held him self bound by his 
former offers, if the alliance had not been formed ; and, if 
Dr. Lingard thinks this a reasonable supposition, we should 
be disposed to say to him, in the words of that great poli- 
tician, M Western ; Indeed, brother, you would make 
a fine plenipo to negotiate with the French. They would 
soon persuade you that they take towns out of mere defen- 
sive principles.” Our own impression is that Louis made his 
offer only in order to avert some such measure as the Triple 
Alliance, and adhered to his offer only in consequence of that 
alliance. He had refased to consent to an armistice. He 
had made all his arrangements for a winter campaign. In 
the very week in which Temple and the States concluded 
their agreement at the Hague, Franche Gomte was attacked 
by the French armies, and in three weeks the whole province 
was conquered. This prey Louis was compelled to disgorge. 
And what compelled him ? Did the object seem to him small 
or contemptible ? On the contrary, the annexation of Franche 
Qomi6 to his kingdom was one of the favourite projects of 
his life. * Was he withheld by regard for his word? Did 
he, who never in any other transaction of his reign showed 
the smallest respect for the most solemn obligations of public 
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faitli, who violated the Treaty of the Pyrenees, who violated 
the Treaty of Aix, who violated the Treaty of Nimeguen, who 
violated the Partition Treaty, who violated the Treaty of 
Utrecht, feel himself restrained by his word on this single 
occasion? Can any person who is acquainted with his cha- 
racter and with his whole policy donbt that, if the neighbour- 
ing powers would have looked quietly on, he would instantly 
have risen in his demands P How then stands the case ? He 
wished to keep Pranche Comt 4 . It was not from regard to 
his word that he ceded Pranche Comt 4 Why then did he 
cede Pi'anche Comte. We answer, as all Europe answered 
at the time, from fear of the Trip^ 

But grant that Louis was not really stopped in his progress 
by this famous league 5 stiU it is certain that the world then, 
and long after, believed that he was so stopped, and that this 
was the prevailiiig impression in Prance as well as in other 
countries. Temple, therefore,* at the very least, succeeded in 
raising the credit of his country, and in lowering the credit 
of a rival power. Here there is no room for controversy. 
No grubbing among old state-pajpers will ever bring to light 
any document which will shake these facts 5 that Buroi)e 
believed the ambition of Prance to have been curbed by the 
three powers 5 that England, a few months before the last 
among the nations, forced tb abandon her own seas, unable 
to defend the mouths of her own rivers, regained almost as 
high a place in the estimation pf her neighbours as she had 
held in the times of Elizabeth and Oliver ; and that all this 
change of opinion was produced in five days by wise and 
resolute counsels, without the firing of a single gun. That 
the Triple Alliance effected this will hardly be disputed; and 
therefore, even if it effected nothing else, it must still be 
regarded as a masterpiece of diplomacy. 

Considered as a, measure of domestic policy, this treaty 
seems to be equally deserving of approbation. It did much 
to allay discontents, to reconcile the sovereign with a people 
who had, under his wretched administration, become ashamed 
of him and of themselves. It was a kind of pledge for in- 
ternal good government. The foreign relations of the king- 
dom had at that time the closest connexiph with our domestic 
I>olicy. Prom the Eestoratioh to the accession of the House 
of Hanover, Holland and Prance were to England what the 
right-hand horseman and the left-hand horseman in Blirger^s 
fine ballad wei*G to the Wildgraf, the good and the evil coun- 
sellor, the angel of light and the angel of darkness. The 
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asceiiSency of France was inse^ connected witli tlie 

prevalence of tyranny m domestic affairs. The ascendency 
of Holland was as inseparably connected with the prevalence 
of political liberty and of mutual toleration among Protes- 
tant sects. How fatal and degrading an influence Louis was 
destihed to exercise on the British counsels^ how great a 
deliverance our country was destined to owe to the States, 
could not be foreseen when the Triple Alliance was concluded. 
Tet even then aU discerning men considered it as a good 
omen for the English constitution and the reformed religion, 
that the G-overnment had attached itself to Holland, and 
had assumed a firm and somewhat hostile attitude towards 
Prance. The fame of this measure was the greater, because 
it stood so entirely alone. It was the single eminently good 
act performed by the Government during the interval between 
the Restoration and the Revolution.*^ Every person who had 
the smallest part in it, and some who had no part in it at all, 
battled for a share of the credit. The most parsimonious 
republicans were ready to grant money for the purpose of 
carrying into effect the provisions of this popular alliance 5 
jind the great Tory poet of that age, in his finest satires, 
repeatedly spoke vrith reverence of the “ triple bond.^' 

This negotiation raised the fame of Temple both at home 
and abroad to a great height, to such a height, indeed, as 
seems to have excited the jealousy of his friend Arlington. 
While London and Amsterdam resounded with acclamations 
of joy, the Secretary^ in very cold official language, commu- 
nicated to his friend the approbation of the King,* and, lavish 
as the Government was of titles and of money, its ablest ser- 
vant was neither ennobled nor enriched. 

Temple’s next mission was to Aix-la-Chapelle, where a 
general congress met for the purpose of perfecting the work 
of the Triple Alliance. On his road he received abundant 
proofs of the estimation in which he was held. Salutes were 
fired from the walls of the towns through which he passed; 
the populati)n poured forth into the streets to see him; and 
the magistrates entertained him with speeches and banquets. 
After the close of the negotiations at Aix he was appointed 
Ambassador at the Hague. But in both these missions he 
experienced much vexation from the rigid, and, indeed, unjust 
parsimony of the Government. Profuse to many unworthy 
applicants, the Ministers were niggardly to him alone. They 
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secretly disliked Ms politics ; and they seem to have indemni- 
fied themselves for the humiliation of adopting his measures, 
by cutting down his salary and delaying the settlement of his 
outfit. 

At the Hague he was received with cordiahty by De Witt, 
and with the most signal marks of respect by the States 
General. His situation was in one point extremely delicate. 
The Prmce of Orange, the hereditary chief of the faction op- 
posed to the administration of De Witt, was the nephew of 
Charles^ To preserve the confidence of the ruling party with- 
out showing any want of respect to so near a relation of his 
own master, was no easy task. But Temple acquitted himself 
so well that he appears to have been in great favour, both 
with the Grand Pensionary and with the PrincA 

In the main, the years which he spent at the Hague seem, 
in spite of some pecuniary difficulties occasioned by the ill- 
will of the English Ministers, to have passed very agreeably. 
He enjoyed the highest personal consideration. He was sur- 
rounded by objects interesting in the highest degree to a 
man of his observant turn of mind. He had no wearing labour, 
no heavy responsibility ; and, if he had no opportunity of 
adding to his high reputation, he ran no risk of impairing it. 

But evil times were at hand. Though Charles had for a 
ihQinent deviated into a wise and dignified policy, his heait 
had always been with Prance ; and Prance employed every 
means df seduction to te him back. His impatience of con- 
trol^ his greediness^^^^f^^^ money, his passion for beauty, his 
family affections, afl 

on with the utmost d^^ His interior Cabinet was now 

composed of men such as that generation^ and that generation 
alone produced ! of men at whose audacious profligacy the 
renegades and jobbers of our own time look with the same 
sort of admiring despair with which our sculptors contemplate 
the Theseus, and our painters the Cartoons. To be a real, 
hearty, deadly enemy of the liberties and religion of the nation 
was, m that dark conclave, an: honourable distmction, a dis- 
tinction which belonged only to the daring and impetuous 
Clifford. His associates were men to whom all creeds and Ml 
constitutions were alike ; who were equally ready to profess 
the faith of Geneva, of Lambeth, and of Rome ; who were 
equally ready to be tools of power without any sense of loy- 
alty, and stirrers of sedition without any zeal for freedom. 

It was hardly possible even for a man so penetrating as De 
Witt to foresee to what depths of wickedness and infamy tMs 
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execrable admimstration would descend. Yet, many si^^ of 
tbe great woe wbich was coming on Europe, tbe visit of the 
Dnchess of Orleans to her brother, the unexplained mission 
of Buctingham to Paris, the sudden occupation of Lorraine 
by the French, made the Grand Pensionary uneasy ; and his 
alarm increased when he learned that Temple had received 
orders to repair instantly to London. Be Witt earnestly 
pressed for an explanation. Temple very sincerely replied that 
he hoped^that the English Ministers would adhere to the prin- 
ciples of the Triple Alliance. I can answer,’^ he said, only 
for myself. But that I can do. If a new system is to be 
adopted, I will never have any part in it. I, have told the 
King so 5 and I will make my words good. If I return you 
will know more; and if I do not return you wiU guess more.” 
De Witt smiled, and answered that he would hope the best, 
and would do aU in his power to prevent others from forming 
unfiivourable surmises, 

Li October, 1670, Temple reached London; and all his 
worst suspicions were immediately more than confirmed. He 
repaired to the Secretary’s housej and was kept an hour and 
a half waiting in the mte-chaniber, whilst Lord Ashley was 
closeted with Arlington. When at length the doors Were 
thrown open, Arlington was dry and cold, asked trifling ques- 
tions about the voyage, and then, in order to escape ftom the 
necessity of discussing business, called in his daughter, an 
engaging little girl of three years old, who was long after 
described by poets “as dressed in all the bloom of smiling 
nature,” and whom Evelyn, one of the witnesses of her m- 
auspicious marriage, mournfully designated as “ the sweetest, 
hopefullest, most beautiful child, and most virtuous too.” 
Any particular con versation was impossible : and Temple who, 
with all his constitutional or philosoi)hical indifference, was 
sufficiently sensitive on the side of vanity, felt this treatment 
keenly. The next day he offered himself to the notice of the 
King, who was snufiing up the morning air and feeding his 
ducks in the MaU, Charles was civil, hut, like ALrlington, 
carefully avoided all conversation on politics. Temple found 
that all his most respectable friends were entirely excluded 
ftom the secrets of the. inner council, and were awaiting in 
mxiety and dread for what those mysterious deliberations 
might produce. At length he obtained a glimpse of light. 
The bold spirit and , fierce passions of Clifford made him the* 
most unfit of all men to be the keeper of a momentous secret. 
He told Temple, with great vehemence, that the States had 
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behayed basely, that De Witt was a rogue and a rascal, that 
it was below the King of England, or any other king, to have 
any thing to do with such wretches ; that this ought to be 
made known to all the world, and that it was the duty of the 
Minister at the Hague to declare it publicly. Temple com- 
manded his temper as well as he coul<f, and replied calmly and 
firmly, that he should make no such declaration, and that, if 
he were called upon to give his opinion of the States and their 
Ministers, he would say exactly what he thought. 

He now saw clearly that the tempest was gathering fast, 
that the great alliance which he had formed and over which 
he had watched with parental care was about to be dissolvedj, 
that times were at hand when it wotild be necessary for 
him, if he continued in public life, either to take part deci- 
dedly against the Court, or to forfeit the high reputation 
which he enjoyed at home and abroad. He began to make 
preparations for retiring altogether from business. He en- 
larged a little garden which he had purchased at Sheen, and 
laid out some money iu ornamenting his house there. He 
was still nominally ambassador to Holland 5 and the English 
Ministers continued during some months to fl.atter the States 
with the hope that he would speedily return. At length, in 
June, 1671, the designs of the Cabal were ripe. The infa- 
mous treaty with France had been ratified. The season of 
deception was past, and that of insolence and violence had 
arrived. Temple received his formal dismission, kissed the 
Enig’s hand, was repaid for his services with some of those 


heart, the easy temper, and the ready tongue of Charles, and 
quietly withdrew to his little nest, as he called it, at Sheen. 

There he amused himself with ga^ which he prac- 
tised so successfully that the fame of his fruit-trees soon 
spread far and wide. But letters were his chief solace. He 
had, as we have mentioned, been from his youth in the habit 
of diverting himself with composition. The clear and agree- 
able language of his despatches had early attracted the notice 
of his employers ; and, before the peace of Breda, he had, nt 
the request of Arlington, published a pamphlet on the war, 
of which nothing is^ now known, except that it had some 
vogue at the time, and that Charles, not a contemptible 
judge, pronounced it to be very weE written. Temple had 
also, a short time before he began to reside at the Ha^e, 
Written a treatise on the state of Heland, in which he showed 
all the feelings of a Cromwellian. He had gradually formed 
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a style singularly lucid and^ m superficially deformed, 

indeed, by Gdlicisms and Hispanicisms, picked up in travel 
or in negotiation, but at the bottom pure Englisbj wbicb 
generally flb’W'ed along witb. careless simplicity, but occasion- 
ally rose even into Ciceronian magiuficence. Tbe length of 
his sentences has oftefi been remarked. But in truth this 
length is only apparent. A, critic who considers as one sen- 
tence every thing that lies between two full stops will un- 
doubtedly call Temple’s sentences long. But a critic who 
examines them carefully will find that they are not swollen 
by parenthetical matter, that their structure is scarcely ever 
intricate, that they are formed merely by accumulation, and 
that, by the simple process of now and then leaving out a 
conjmiction, and now and then substituting a full stop for a 
semicolon, they might, without any alteration in the order 
of the words, be broken up into very short periods, with no 
sacrifice except that of euphony. The long sentences of 
Hooker and Clarendon, on the .contrary, are really long sen- 
tences, and cannot be turned into short ones, without being 
entirely taken to pieces. 

The best known of the works which Temple composed 
during his first retreat from official business are an Essay on 
Government, which seems to us exceedingly childish, and an 
Account of the United Provinces, which we value as a master- 
piece in its kind. Whoever compares these two treatises will 
probably agree with us in thinking that Temple was. not a 
very deep or accurate reasoner, but was an excellent ob- 
server, that he had no call to philosophical speculation, but 
that he was qualified to excel as a writer of Memoirs and 
Travels. 

While Temple was engaged in these pursuits, the great 
storm which had long been brooding over Europe burst with 
such firry as for a moment seemed to threaten ruin to all free 
governments and all Protestant churches. Prance and Eng- 
land, without seeking for any decent pretext, declared war 
against Holland. The immense armies of Louis poured across 
the Ehine, and invaded the territory of the United Provinces. 
The Dutch seemed to be paralysed by terror. Great towns 
opened their gates to straggling parties. Eegiments flung 
dow2;i their arms without seeing an enemy. Guelderland, 
Overyssel, Utrecht were overrun by the conquerors. The fires 
of the Prench camp were seen from the walls of Amsterdam. 
In %e first madness of despair the devoted people turned 
thefr rage against the most iUustnoxLs of their fellow^-oitizens, 
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De Eiiyter was saved witli difficulty from assassins. De Witt 
was torn to pieces Iby an infariated rabble. No bope was left 
to the Commonwealtb, save in the dauntless, the ardent, the 
indefatigable, the unconquerable spirit which glowed under 
the frigid demeanour of the young Prince of Orange. 

That great man rose at once to the full dignity of his part, 
and approved himself a worthy descendant of the line of heroes 
who had vindicated the liberties of Europe against the House 
of Austria, Nothing could shake his fidelity to his country, 
not his close connexion with the royal family of England, 
not the most earnest solicitations, not the most tempting 
offers. The spirit of the hation, that spirit which had main- 
tained the great conflict against the gigantic power of Philip, 
revived in such as are inspired 

by a generous despair, and are almost always followed by a 
speedy dawn of hope, were gravely concerted by the statesmen 
of Holland. To open their dykes, to man their ships, to leave 
their country, with all its miracles of art and industry, its 
cities, its canals, its villas, its pastures, and its tulip gardens, 
buried under the waves of the German ocean, to bear to a 
distant climate their Calvinistic faith and their old Batavian 
liberties, to fix, perhaps with happier auspices, the new Stadt- 
house of their Commonwealth, under other stars, and amidst a 
strange vegetation, in the Spice Islands of the Eastern seas 5 
such were the plans which they had the spirit to form 5 and it* 
is seldom that men wbo have the spirit to^^^^ fo such plans are 
reduced to the necessity of executings t^ 

The Allies had, during a short, period, obtained success 
beyond their hopes. This was their auspicious moment. 
They neglected to improve it. It passed away 5 and it ice-- 
turned no more. ^^^ T^ Prince of Orrange arrested the progress 
of the Erench armies. Louis returned to be amused andflat- 
tered at TersaiUes. The country was under water. The winter 
approached. The weather became stormy. The fleets of the 
combined kings could no longer keep the sea. , The republic 
had obtained a respite ; and the circumstances were such that 
a respite was, in a military view, important, in a political 
view almost decisive. 

The alliance agaiast Holland, formidable as it was, was yet 
of such a nature that it could not succeed at aU, unless it 
succeeded at once. The English Ministers could not carry on 
the war without money. They could legally obtain money 
only from the Parliament ; and they were most unwilling to 
call the Parliament together. The measures which Charles 
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had adopted at home were eren more anp 
foreign poKcy, had bound himself by a treaty with Louis 

to reestabKsh the Cathohc reKgion in and, in pur- 

suance of this design^ he had entered on the same path which 
his brother afterwards trod with greater ^^^ 0 ^^ to a more 
fatal end. The^^^^^^ annulled, by his own sole authority, 

the laws against Catholics and other dissenters. The matter 
of the Declaration of Indulgence exasperated one half of his 
subjects, and the manner the other half. Liberal men would 
have rejoiced to see a toleration granted, at least to all Pro- 
testant sects. Many high churchmen had no objection to the 
Eing’s dispensing power. But a tolerant act done in an 
unconstitutional way excited the o|)|)osition of all who were 
zealous either for the Church or for the privileges of the 
j)eople, that is to say, of ninety-nine Englishmen out of a 
hundred. The Ministers were, therefore, most unwilling to 
meet the Houses. Lawless and desperate as their counsels 
were, the boldest of them had too much value for his neck to 
think of resorting to benevolences, privy-seals, ship-money, 
or any of the other \mlawM modes of extortion which had 
been familiar to the preceding age. The audacious fraud^^^^^ 
shutting up the Exchequer furnished them with about twelve 
hundred thousand pounds, a sum which, even in better hands 
than theirs, would not have sufficed for the war-ohax’ges of a 
* single year. And this was a step which could never be re- 
peated, a step which, like most breaches of public faith, was 
speedily found to have caused pecuniary difficulties greater 
than those which it removed. AH the money that could be 
raised was gone 5 Holland was not conquered 5 and the King 
had no resoui’ce but in a Parliament. 

Had a general election taken place at this crisis, it is pro- 
bable that the countiy would have sent up representatives as 
resolutely hostile to the Court as those who met in Bfovem- 
ber, 1640; that the whole domestic and foreign policy of the 
Government would have been instantly changed ; and that 
the members of the Cabal would have expiated their crimes 
on Tower Hill. But the House of Commons was stiH the 
same which had been elected twelve years before, in the midst 
of the transports of joy, repentance, and loyalty which fol- 
lowed the Eestoration; and no pains had been spared to 
att^h it to the Court by places, pensions; and bribes. To the 
great mass of the people it was scarcely less odious than the 
CaMnet itself. Yet, though it did not immediately proceed 
to thc^e strong measures which a hew House wohld in all 
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probability bave adopted, it was sullen and unmanageable, 
and undid, slowly indeed, and by degrees, but most effec- 
tually, all tbat tbe Ministers bad done. In one session it 
annibilated tbeir system of internal government. In a second 
session it gave a deatb-blow to tbeir foreign policy. 

Tbe dispensing power was tbe first object of attack. Tbe 
Commons would not expressly approve tbe war ; but neither 
did they as yet expressly condemn it; and they were even 
willing to grant tbe King a supply for tbe purpose of con- 
tinuing hostilities, on condition tbat be would redress inter- 
nal grievances, among wbicb the Declaration of Indulgence 
held the fbremost^^^^ 

Sbaftesbury, who was Chancellor, saw tbat tbe game was 
up, that be bad gob all tb^^ be got by siding with 

despotism and Popery, and that it was bigb time to think of 
being a demagogue and a good Protestant, The Lord Trea- 
surer Clifford was marked out by bis boldness, by bis openness, 
by bis zeal for the Catholic religion, by something which, 
compared with the villany of bis colleagues, might almost be 
called honesty, to be the scapegoat of the whole conspbacy. 
The Eing came in person to the Hoiise of Peers for .the pur- 
pose of requesting tbeir Lordships to mediate between him 
and the Commons touching the Declaration of Lidulgence. 
He reinained in the House while bis speech was taken into 
consideration ; a common practice with him ; for the debates 
amused bis sated mind, and were sometimes, be used to say, 
as good as a comedy. A more sudden turn bis Majesty bad 
certainly never seen in any comedy of intrigue, either at bis 
own play-house, or at the Duke% than tbat which this 
memorable debate produced. Tbe Lord Treasurer spoke 
with obai’acteristic ardour and intrepidity in defence of the 
Declaration. When be sat down the Lord Chancellor rose 
from the woolsack, and, to tbe amazement of the King and 
of the House, attacked Clifford, attacked tbe Declaration for 
which be bad himself spoken in Council, gave up the whole 
policy of tbe Cabinet, and declared himself on the side of tbe 
House of Commons. Even tbat age bad not witnessed so 
portentous a display of impudence. 

The King, by the advice of the Erench Court, which cared 
much more about the war on the Continent than about the 
conversion of the English heretics, determined to save bis 
foreign policy at the expense of bis plans in favour of the 
Catholic Church. He obtained a supply ; and in return for 
this concession be cancelled the Declaration of Indulgence 


and made a formal reminciation of tlie dispensi ng power be- 
fore be prorogued the Houses. 

But it was no more in bis power to go on with tbe war 
than to maintain bis arbitrary system at home. His Minis- 
try, betrayed within, and fiercely assailed from without, went 
rapidly to pieces. Clifford threw down the white staff, and 
retired to the woods of Ugbrook, vowing with bitter tears, 
that he would never again see that turbulent city, and that 
l^erfidious Court. Shaftesbury was ordered -to deliver up tbe 
Grreat Seal, and instantly carried over bis front of brass and 
his tongue of poison to the ranks of the Opposition. Tbe 
remaining members of the Cabal bad neither the capacity of 
; the late Chancellor, nor the courage and enthusiasm of the 
late Treasurer. They were not only unable to carry on their 
former projects, but began to tremble for their own lands 
and heads. The Parliament, as soon as it again met, began 
to murmur against the alhance with Prance and the war with 
HoUand 5 and the murmur gradually swelled into a fierce and 
terrible clamour. Strong resolutions were adopted against 
Lauderdale and Buckingham, j^icles of impeachinent were 
exhibit^ against Arlington. The Triple Alliance was 
mentioned with reverence in every debate 5 and the eyes of 
afi nmh were to orchard, where the 

author of that great league was amusing himself with read- 
ying and gardening. 

Temple was ordered to attend the King, and was charged 
with the office of negotiating a separate peace with Holland. 
The Spanish Ambassador to the Court of London had been 
empowered by the States General to treat in their name. 
With him Temple came to a speedy agreement ; and in three 
days a treaty was concluded.^^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

The highest honours of the State were now within Temple V 
reach. After the retirement of Clifford, the white staff had 
been delivered to Thomas Osborne, soon after created Earl of 
Danby, who was related to Lady Temple, and had, many 
years earlier, travelled and played tennis with Sir WiEiam. 
Danby was an interested and dishonest man, but by no means 
destitute of abilities or of judgment. He was, indeed, a far 
better adviser than any in whom Charles had hitherto re- 
posed confidence. Clarendon was a man of another genera- 
tion, and did not in the least understand the society which 
he had to govern. The members of the Cabal were ministers 
of ^foreign power, and enemies of the Established Church; 
and had in consequence raised against themselves and their 
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master an irresistible storm of national and religions hatred, 
Danby wished to strengthen and extend the prerogative; but 
he had the sense to see that this conld be done only by a 
complete change of system. He kaew the English people 
and the House of Commons ; and he hnew that the conrse 
which Charles had recently taken, if obstinately pnrsned, 
might well end before the windows of the BanqnetingTHonse, 
He saw that the trne policy of the Crown was to ally itself, 
not with the feeble, the hated, the down-trodden Catholics, 
but with the powerful, the wealthy, the popidar, the domi- * 
nant Chnrch of England ; to trust for aid, not to a foreign 
Prince whose name was hateful to the British nation, and 
whose succours could be obtained only on terms of vassalage, 
but to the old Cavalier parfey^ to the landed gentry, the 
clergy, and the univeisities.^^^^^^^^B^^ rallying round the throne 
the whole strength of the EoyaUsts and High-Churchmen, 
and by using without stint all the resources of corruption, 
he flattered himself that he could manage the Parliament. 
That he failed is to be attributed less to himself than to his 
master. Of the disgraceful dealings which were still kept up 
with the French Court, Danby deserved little or none of the 
blame, though he suffered the whole punishment. 

Danby, with great parliamentary talents, had paid little 
attention to European politics, and wished for the help of 
some person on whom he could rely in the foreign deparfement. 
A plan was accordingly arranged for making Temple Secre- 
tary of State. Arlington was the only member of the Cabal 
who stiH held office in England. The temper of the House 
of Commons made it necessary to remove him, or rather to 
require him to sell out; for at that time the great offices of 
State were bought and sold as commissions in the army now 
are. Temple was informed that he should have the Seals if 
he would pay Arlington six thousand pounds. The trans- 
action had nothing in it discreditable, according to the notions 
of that age, and the investment would have been a good one ; 
for we imagine that at that time the gains which a Secretary 
of State might make, without doing any thing considered as 
improper, were very considerable. Temple’s friends offered to 
lend him the money ; but he was fuHy determined not to take 
a post of so much responsibility in times so agitated, and 
under a Prince onwhom so little reliance could be placed, and 
accepted the embassy to the Hague, leaving Arlington to & 
another purchaser. 

Before Temple left England he had a long audience of the 
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King, to whom he spoke with great seyerity of the measures 
adopted by the late Ministry, The King owned that things 
had tiimed out ill. But/’ said he, if I had been well 
served, I inig^^ have made a good b^^^^ it.” Temple 
was alarmed at this language^ and infer it that the 

system of the Cabal had. not been abandoned, but only sus- 
pended. He thought it his duly to go, as he ex- 

presses it, to the bottom of the matter.” He strongly 
represented to the King the impossibility of establishing 
either absolute government, or the Catholic religion in Eng- 
land; and concluded by repeating an observation which he 
had heard at Brussels from M. Gourville, a very inteUigent 
Erenchman well known to Charles : A king of England,” 
said Gourville, who is willing to be the man of his peoj)le, 
is the greatest Idng in the world, but if he wishes to be more, 
by heaven he is nothing at all ! ” The King betrayed some 
symptoms of impatience during this lecture ; but at last he 
laid his hand kindly on Temple’s shoulder, and said, You 
are right, and so is Gourville; -and I will be the man of my 
^people.”"'' 

With this assurance Temple repaired to the Hague in July, 
1674. Holland Was how secure, to Erance was surrounded 
on every side by enemies. Spain and the Empire were in 
arms for the purpose of compelling Louis to abandon all that 
he had acquired since the treaty of the Pyrenees. A congress 
for the purpose of putting an end to the war was opened at 
Nimeguen imder the mediation of England in 1675 ; and to 
that congress Temple was deputed. The work of concilia- 
tion, however, went on very slowly. The belligerent powers 
were stiU sanguine, and the mediating power was unsteady 
and msincere. 

In the meantime the Opposition in England became more 
and more formidable, and seemed fully determined to force 
the King into a war with France. Charles was desirous of 
making some appointments which might strengthen the ad- 
ministration and conciliate the confidence of the public. Ho 
man was more esteemed by the nation than Temple ; yet he 
had never been concerned in any opposition to any govern- 
ment. In July, 1677, he was sent for from Himeguen. 
Charles received him with caresses, earnestly pressed b im to 
accept the seals of Secretary of State, and promised to bear 
half the charge of buying out the present holder. Temple 
was charmed by the kindness and politeness of the King’s 
mainer, tod by the liveliness of his Majesty’s conversation; 
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bxit Ws* prudence was not to be so laid asleep. He calmly 
and steadily excused liimself. Tbe King affected to treat Ms 
excuses as mere jests^ and gaily said, “ Go ; get you gone to 
Sheen. We shall hare no good of you till you have been 
there 5 and when you have rested yourself, come up again.” 
Temple withdrew, and staid two days at his villa, but returned 
to town in the same mind ^ and the King was forced to con- 
sent at least to a delay. 

But while Temple thus carefblly shunned the responsibility 
of bearing a part in the general direction of affairs, he gave 
a signal proof of that never-failing sagacity which enabled 
him to find out ways of distinguishing himself without risk. 
He had a principal share in bringing about an event which 
was at the time hailed with general satisfaction, and which 
subsequently produced consequences of the highest inipor- 
tance. This was the marriage of the Prince of Orange and 
theLadyMary# 

In the following year Temple returned to the Hague ; and 
thence he was ordered, in the close of 1678, to repair to 
Nimeguen, for the purpose of signing tho hoUpw and un- 
satisfactory treaty by which the distractions of Europe were 
for a short time suspended. He grumbled much at being 
required to affix his name to bad articles which he had not 
framed, and still more at having to travel in very eold weather. 
After all, a difficulty of etiquette prevented him from signing, 
and he returned to the Hague. Scarcely had he arrived 
there when he received intelligence that the Eing, whose 
embarrassments were now far greater than ever, was fully 
resolved immediately to appoint him ’Secretary of State. He 
a third time declined that high post, and began to make pre- 
parations for a journey to Italy; tbiakiag, doubtless, that he 
should spend his time much more pleasantly among pictures 
and ruins than in such a whirlpool of political and religious 
frenzy as was then raging in London, 

But the Eing was in extreme necessity, and was no longer 
to be so easily put off. Temple received positive orders to 
repair instantly to England. He obeyed, and found the 
country in a state even more fearful than that which he had 
pictured to himself. 

Those are terrible conjunctures, when the discontents of a 
nation, not light and capricious discontents, but discontents 
which have been steadily increasing during a long series of 
years, have attained their full maturity. The discerning few 
predict the approach of these conjunctures, but predict in 
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vain. To tte many, the evil season comes as a total eclipse 
of the snn at noon comes to a people of savages. Society 
which, hnt a short tm before, was in a state of perfect re- 
pose, is on a sudden agitated with most fearful convul- 
sions, and seems to he on the verge of dissolution f and the 
rulers who, till the mischief was beyond the reach of all 
ordinary remedies, had never bestowed one thought on its 
existence stand bewildered and panic-stricken, without hope 
or resource, in the midst of the confusion. One such con- 
juncture this generation has seen. God grant that we may 
never see another ! At such a conjuncture it was that Temple 
landed on English ground in the beginning of 1679. 

The Parliament had obtained a glimpse of the King’s deal- 
ings with Prance ; and their anger had been unjustly directed 
against Danby, whose conduct as to that matter had been, 
on the whole, deserving rather of praise than of censure. 
The Popish Plot, the murder of Godfrey, the infamous in- 
ventions of Oates, the discovery of Colman’s letters, had 
excited the nation to madness. All the disaffection which 
had been generated by eighteen years of misgovemment had 
come to the birth together. At Ihis moment the King had 
been advised to dissolve that Parliament which had been 
elected just after his restoration, and which, though its com- 
position had since that time been greatly altered, was still far 
more deeply imbued with the old cavalier spirit than any that 
had preceded, or that was likely to follow it. The general 
election had commenced, and was proceeding with a degree 
of excitement never before known. The tide ran furiously 
against the Court. It was clear that a majority of the Kew 
House of Commons would be, to use a word which came into 
fashion a few months later, decided Whigs. Charles had 
found it necessary to yield to the violence of the public feel- 
ing. The Duke of York was on the point of retiring to 
Holland, I never,” says Temple, who had seen the abo- 
lition of monarchy, the dissolution of the Long Parliament, 
the fall of the Protectorate, the declaration of Monk against 
the Eump, I never saw greater disturbance in men’s minds.” 

The King now with the utmost urgency besought Temple 
to take the seals. The pecuniary part of the arrangement 
no longer presented any difficulty 5 and Sir William was not 
quite so decided in his refusal as he had formerly been. He 
took three days to consider the posture of affairs, and to ex- 
amine his own feelings ; and he came to the conclusion that 
the scene was unfit for such an actor as he loxew himself to 
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be.” Yet he felt that, by refusing help to the King at such 
a crisis, he might give much offence and incur much censure. 
He shaped his course with his usual dexterity. He affected 
to be very desirous of a seat in Parliament ; yet he contrived 
to be an unsuccessful can(hdate ; and, when all the writs were 
returned, he represented that it would be useless for him to 
take the seals till he could procure admittance to the House 
of Commons ; and in this manner he succeeded in avoiding 
the greatness which others desired to thrust upon him. 

The Parliament met; and the violence of its proceedings 
surpassed all expectation. The Long Parliament itself, with 
much greater provocation, had at its commencement been 
less violent. The Treasurer was instantly driven from ofiS.ee, 
impeached, sent to the Tow^^ Sharp and vehement votes 
were passed on the subject of the Popish Plot, The Com- 
mons were prepared to go much farther, to wrest from the 
King his prerogative of mercy in cases of high political 
crimes, and to alter the succession to the Crown. Charles 
was thoroughly peiplexed and dismayed. Temple saw him 
almost daily, and thought him impressed with a deep sense 
of his errors, and of the miserable state into which they had 
brought him. Their conferences became longer and more 
confidential : and Temple began to flatter himself with the 
hope that he might be able to reconcile parties at home as he 
had reconciled hostile States abroad; that he might be able 
to suggest a plan which should allay all heats, efface the 
memoir of aU past grievances, secure the nation from misr 
goyerhmeht, and protect the Crown against the encroach- 
ments of Parliament. 

Temple’s plan was that the existing Privy Council, which 
consisted of fifty members, should be dissolved, that there 
should no longer be a small interior council, like that which 
is now designated as the Cabinet, that a new Privy Council 
of thirty members should be appointed, and that the King 
should pledge himself to govern by the constant advice of 
this body, to suffer all his affairs of every kind to be freely 
debated there, and not to reserve any part of the public busi- 
ness for a secret committee. 

Pifteeii of the members of this new Council were to be 
great ofiffcers of State. The other fifteen were to be inde- 
pendent noblemen and gentlemen of the greatest weight in 
the country. Lx appointing them particular regard was to 
be had to the amount of their property. The whole annual 
income of the councillors was estimated at J800,000, The 
.■ ■.VOL, VI. ■■■■ . .u 
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aimuai income of all the members of the Souse of Commons 
was not supposed to exceed iS4>00,000. The appointment of 
wealthy connciUors describes as “ a chief regard^ 

neeessaay to t^ Constitution,” 

This plan was toe subject of frequent conye 
the King and Temple/^^^^^ M month passed in <hscus^^^^ 
to which no third person appears to have been privy Charles 
declared himself satisfied of toe expediency of the proposed 
measure, and resolved to carry it into effect. 

regretted that Temple has left us no 
accotmt of these conferences. Historians have, therefore, 
been left to form their own conjectures as to the object of 
this very extraoidinary plan, this Constitution,” as Temple 
himself calls it. And we cannot say that any explanation 
which has yet been given seems to us quite satisfactory. In- 
deed, almost all the writers whom we have consulted appear 
to consider the change as merely a change of administration, 
and so considering it, they generally applaud it. Mr. 
Courtenay, who has evidently examined this subject with 
more attention than has often been bestowed upon it, seems 
to think Temple’s scheme very stoange, unnrtehigible, 
absurd. It is with very great diffidence that we offer our 
own solution of what we hav0 always thought one of toe 
great riddles of English history. We are strongly inclined 
to suspect that toe appointment of the new Privy Council 
was really a much more remarkable event than has generally 
been supposed, and that what Temple had in view was to 
effect, under colour of a change of administration, a perma- 
nent change in toe Constitution. 

The plan, considered merely as a plan for toe formation of 
a Cabinet, is so obviously inconvenient, that we cannot easily 
believe this to have been Temple’s chief object. The number 
of the new Council alone would be a most serious objection. 
The largest cabinets of modem times have not, we believe, 
consisted of more than fifteen members. Even this number 
has generally been ^thought too large. The Marquess Wel- 
lesley, whose judgment on a question of executive adminis- 
tration is entitled to as much respect as that of any statesman 
that England ever produced, expressed, during the ministerial 
negotiations of toe year 1812, his conviction that even 
thirteen was an inconveniently large number. But in a 
Cabinet of thirty members what chance could there be of 
finding unity, secrecy, expedition, any of toe qualities which 
foch a body ought to possess? If, indeed, the members of 
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such a Gabinet were closely bound together by interest, if 
the} all had a deep stake in the permanence of the Adminis- 
tration, if the majority were dependent on a small nnmber of 
leading men, the thirty might perhaps act as a smaller 
nnmber wohld act, though more slowly, more awkwardly, 
and with more risk of improper disclosures. But the Council 
which Temple proposed was so framed that if, instead of 
thirty members, it had contained only ten, it would still have 
been the most unwieldy and discordant Cabinet that ever sat. 
One half of the members were to be persons holding no 
office, persons who had no motive to compromise their 
opinions, ^^^^0^ responsibility of an un- 

popular measure, persons, therefore, who might be expected, 
as often as there might be a crisis requiring the most cordial 
co-operation, to draw off from the rest, and to throw every 
difficulty in the way of the public business. The circum- 
stance that they were men of enormous private wealth only 
made the matter worse. The House of Commons is a check- 
ing body; and therefore it is desirable that it should, to a 
great extent, consist of men of independent fortune, who re^ 
ceive nothing and expect nothing from the Government. 
But with executive boards the case is quite different. Their 
business is not to check, but to act. The very same things, 
therefore, which are the vi^es of Parliaments may he vices 
in Cabinets. We can hardly conceive a greater curse to the 
country than an A^ members of which 

shoffid be as perfect^^^ of each other, and as 

little imder the^^^^^^^n^ of making mutual concessions, as 

the representatives of London and Devonshire in the House 
of Commons are and ought to be. HCw Temple’s new Council 
was to contain, fifteen members, who were to hold no offices, 
and the average amount of whose private estates was ten 
thousand pounds a year, an income which, in propoi^tion to 
the wants of a man of rank of that period, was at least equal 
to thirty thousand a year in our time. Was it to be expected 
that such men would gratuitously take on themselves the 
labour and responsibility of Ministers, and the unpopularity 
which the best Ministers must sometimes be prepared to 
brave ? Could there be any dpubt that an Opposition would 
soon be formed witliin the Cabinet itself, and that the conse- 
quence would be disunion, altercation, tard^^^ in operations, 
the divulging of secrets, everything most alien from the 
nature of an executive council? 

Is it possible to imagine that considerations so gi‘ave and 
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SO obvious should have altogether escaped the notice of a 
map of Temple’s sagacity and experience P One of two things 
appears to us to be certain, either that his project has been 
misunderstood, or that his talents for public affairs have been’ 
V-rovemted..'.; 

We lean that Hs project has been mis- 

understood. His new Council, as we have shown, "would 
have been an exceedingly bad Cabmet. The iiiference which 
We are inclined to draw is this, that he meant his Council to 
serve some other purpose than that of a mere Cabinet. 
Barillon used four or five words which contain, we think, 
the key of the whole mystery. Mr. Courtenay calls them 
pithy words; but he does not, if we are right, apprehend 
their whole force. - Ce sont,’’ said Barillon, “ des ^tats, 
non des conseils.” 

In order clearly to understand what we imagine to have 
been Temple’s views, the reader must remember that the 
Government of England was at that moment, and had been 
during nearly eighty years, in a state of transition . A change, 
not the less real or the less extensive because disguised under 
ancient names and forms, was in constant progress. The 
thea?y of the Constitutioh, the fundamental laws which fix 
the powers of the three branches of the legislature, under- 
went no material change between the time of Elizabeth and 
the time of William the Third. The most celebrated laws of 
the seventeenth century on those subjects, the Petition of 
Eight, t^^^ of Eight, are purely declaratory. 

They purport to be merely recitals of the old polity of Eng- 
land. They do not establish jBree government as a salutary 
improvement, but claim it as an undoubted and immemorial 
^ inheritance. ISTevertheless, there can be no doubt that, during 
the period of which we speak, all the mutual relations of all 
the orders of the State did practically undergo an entire 
change. The letter of the law might be unaltered | but, at 
the begiiming of the seventeenth century, the power of the 
Crown was, in fact, decidedly predominant in the State ; 
and at the end of that century the power of Paxhament, and 
especially of the Lower House, had become, in fact, decidedly 
predominant. At the beginning of the century^ the sovereign 
perpetually violated, with little or no opposition, the clear 
privileges of Parliament. At the close of the century, the 
Parliament had virtually drawn to itself just as much as it 
chose of the prerogative of the Crown. The sovereign re- 
fiiined the. shadow of tliat authority of which the Tudors had 
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held tlie substance. He had a legislative veto v^hich he never 
ventured to exercise, a power of appointing Ministers whom 
an address of the Commons could at any moment force him 
to discard, a power of declaring war which, vrithout Parlia- 
mentary support, could not be carried on for a single day. 
The Houses of Parliament were now not merely legislative 
assemblies, not merely checking assemblies. They were great 
Councils of State, whose voice, when loudly and femly raised, 
was decisive on aU questions of foreign and domestic policy. 
There was no part of the whole system of Government with 
which they had not power to interfere by advice equivalent 
to command ; and, if they abstained from intermeddling with 
some departments of the executive administration, they were 
wiihheld from doing so only by their own moderation, and 
by the confidence which they reposed in the MHnisters of the 
Crown. There is perhaps no other instance in history of a 
change so complete in the real constitution of an empire, 
unaccompanied by any corresponding change in the theo- 
retical constitution. The disguised transformation of the 
Eoman commonwealth into a despotic monarchy, under the 
long administration of Augustus, is perhaps the nearest 
paraUel. 

This great alteration did not take place without strong 
and constant resistance on the part of the kings of the Bouse 
of Stuart. Tili 1642, that resistance wa« generally of an 
open, violent, and lawless nature. If the Commons refused 
supplies, the sovereign levied a benevolence. If the Commons 
impeached a favourite minister, the sovereign threw the 
chiefs of the Opposition into prison. Of these efforts to keep 
down the Parliament by despotic force, without the pretext 
of lawi the last, the most eelebrated, and the most wicked 
was the attempt to seize the five members. * That attempt 
was the signal for civil war, and was followed by eighteen 
years of blood and confusion. 

The days of trouble passed by; the exiles returned; the 
throne vras again set up in its high place ; the peerage and 
the hierarchy recovered their ancient splendour. The funda- 
mental laws which had been recHied in the Petition of Eight 
were again solenmly recognised. The theory of the English 
constitution was the same on the day when the hand of 
Charles the Second was kissed by the kneeling Houses at 
Whitehall as on the day when his father set up the royal 
standard at Nottingham. There was a short period of doting 
fondness, a /i-ysimca passio of loyal repentance and love. But 
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emotions of this sort are transitory ; and the interests on 
which depends the progress of great societies are permanent. 
The transport of reconcdiation was soon over ; and the^ o 
struggle reeomme^ 

The old struggle recomnaenced ; hut not precisely after the 
old fashion. The s o vereign was not indeed a man whom any 
common warning would have restrained from the grossest 
violations of law. But it was no common warning that he 
had received. All around him were the recent signs of the 
vengeance of an oppressed nation, the fields on which the 
noblest Hood of the island had been poured forth, the castles 
shattered by the cannon of the Parliamentary armies, the 
hall where sat the stern tribunal to whose bar had been led, 
through lowering ranks of pikemen, the captive heir of a 
hundred kings, the stately pilasters before which the great 
execution had been so fearlessly done in the face of heaven 
and earth. The restored Prince, admonished by the fate of 
his father, nev^r ventured to attack his Parliaments with 
open and arbitrary violence. It was at one time by means 
of the Parliament itself, at another time by means of the 
courts of law, that he attempted to regain for the Crown its 
old predominance. He began with great advantages. The 
Parliament of 1661 was caUed while the nation was still full 
of joy and tenderness. * The great majority of the House of 
Commons were zealous royalists. All the means of influence 
which the patronage of the Crown afforded were used with- 
out limit. Bribeiy was reduced to a system. The King, 
when he could spare money from his pleasures for nothing 
else, could spare it for purposes of corruption. Wliile the 
defence of the coasts was neglected, while ships rotted, while 
arsenals lay empty, while turbulent crowds of unpaid seamen 
swarmed in the streets of the seaports, something could still 
be scraped together in the Treasury for the naembers of the 
House of Commons. The gold of Prance was largely em- 
ployed for the same purpose. Yet it was found, as indeed 
might have been foreseen, that there is a natural limit to the 
effect which can be produced by means like these. Thex’e is 
one thing which the most corrupt senates are unwiUing to 
sell; and that is the power which makes them worth buying. 
The same selfish motives which induced them to take a price 
for af»articular vote induce them to oppose every measure of 
which the effect would be to lower the importance, and eon- 
seig[uently the price, of their votes. About the income of 
their power, so to speak, they are quite ready to make bar- 
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• . Tint liliev are not easilj persuaded to part witli any 
gains. Bui ty curious to oTiserve how,, 

fragment of the P Parliament, the Pen- 

during the long co nicknamed by contemporaries, 

Sionary Parliament as it Lourable to the 

though every circumsten^ ^^ ^ constantly sinking, and 

Grown, the power The meetings of 

that of the Commons ^ in former reigns ; their 

the Houses were wore Government than in 

interference , besun to make peace, to make war, 

former reigns h-Jey^^ 8 _ g^inistrations. Already 

to pun aown,if they didnotsetu^^ of before 

a iw class of statesmen ^ 

that timer But comm.on even courtly arts, ot by 

the earlier Stuarts, it p^iitician raised himself 

official skill Charles the Second down to our 

to power. Prom the tun _ . parliamentary talent, 

own days a different spemes f tj aUfications of an 

has been the most valuaWe ^ of all other 

English covered ignorance, weakness, rash- 

acquirements. It n^ _ , •cj+^ofinn A. sreat negotiator 

„el, the m«t fcU «eat Lifter f mi >. 

i, Mthtog whe« oom^^ need tionbk 

Minister who can make cjmedition. This is^ t^^^ 

himself little about an wsucce^M jP^^^^ aijdomatists 
talent which has mada judges Admiralty men who 

without Prench which and to 

did not know the stem of ® i^e difference be- 

the India Board men wh Tnade a foreign secretary 

tween a rupee and a pago % w 3^ never 

of Mi-. Pitt, ^^trSs^ery nei%na^^ a Chan- 

opened Yatbel, and gherito who could not work 

ceEor of the ExAeqner ^^^^Se’sort of talent which 

a sum in long division. X head of a&ixs. To this 

raised Clifford country gentleman, owed 

talent Osborne, by hi^ ^Jms dukedoLf The encroach- 

Ms white staff, has ga^r, and his dukeu 
numt Of the ^ i 

Grown resembled^ fatakty^^ hidividnal on the throne, 

law Of nature. . ^TBe wffi of ^ seemed to go for 

or <ff ; yet Bomo. 


forward. 
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These tKings were doae in the green What then was 
lihely to he done The Popish Plot and the 
general election canae together, and fotmd a people predis- 
posed to the excitation. The Composition of 

the Honse of Gonmions was The Legislature was 

filled with men Who leaned to Bepublicanism in politics, and 
to Presbyterianism in religion. They no sooner met than 
they commenced an attack on the Government which, if 
successful, must have made them supreme in the State. 

Where was this to end ? To us who have seen the solution 
the question presents few difficulties. But to a statesman of 
the age of Charles the Second, to a statesman who wished, 
without depriving the Parliament of its privileges, to maintain 
the monarch in his old supremacy, it must have appeared very 
perplexing. 

Clarendon had, when Minister, struggled, honestly, per- 
haps, but, as was his wont, obstinately, proudly, and ofifensively, 
against the growing power of the Commons. He was for 
allowing them their old authority, and not one atom more. 
He would hever have claimed for the Crown a right to levy 
taxes from the people without the consent of Parliament. 
But whCn the Parliament, in the first Dutch war, most pro- 
perly insisted on knowing how it was that the money which 
they had voted had produced so little effect, and began to 
inquire through what hands it had passed, and on what ser- 
vices it had been expended, Clarendon considered this as a 
monstrous innovation. He told the King, as he himself says, 

that he could not be too indulgent in the defence of the 
privileges of Parliament, and that he hoped he woidd never 
violate any of them ; but he desired him to be equally solici- 
tous to prevent the excesses in Parliament, and not to suffer 
them to extend their jurisdiction to cases they have nothing 
to do with; and that to restrain them within their proper 
bounds and limits is as necessary as it is to preserve them 
from being invaded ; and that this was such a new encroach- 
ment as had no bottom.^^ This is a single instance. Others 
might easily be given. 

The bigotry, the strong passions, the haughty and dis- 
dainful temper, which made Clarendon’s great abilities a 
source of almost unmixed evil to himself and to the public, 
had no place in the character of Temple. To Temple, how- 
ever, as weE as to Clarendon, the rapid change which was 
taking place ;in the real working of the Constitution gave 
great disquiet ; particularly as Temple had never sat in the 
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Englisli Parliament, and therefore regarded it with, none of 
the predilection which men naturally feel for a body to which 
- they belong, and for a theatre on which their own talents 

have been advantageously displayed. 

To wrest by force from the House of Commons its newly 
acquired powers was impossible ; nor was Temple a man to 
recommend such a stroke, even if it had been possible. But 
was it possible that the House of Commons might be induced 
to let those powers drop ? Was it possible that, as a great 
revolution had been effected without any change in the out- 
ward form of the Gfovemment, so a great counter-revolution 
might be effected in the same manner ? Was it possible that 
the Crown and the Parliament might be placed in nearly the 
same relative position in which they had stood in the re^^ 
Elizabeth, and that this might be done without one sword 
drawn, without one execution, and with the general acqui- 
escence of the nation? 

The English people— it was probably thus that Temple 
argued— will not bear to be governed by the unchecked power 
of the sovereign, nor ought they to be- so governed. At 
present there is no check but the Parliament. The limits 
I-' - which separate the power of checking those who govern from 

the power of governing are not easily to be defined. The 
Parliament, therefore, supported by the nation, is rapidly 
drawing to itself aU the powers^ Government. If it were 
possible to frame some other check on the power of the Crown, 
some check which might beless gallmg to the sovereign than 
that by which he is now constantly tormented, aM yet which 
might app©^2^ to the people to be a tolerable security aga 
maladministiation. Parliaments would probably meddle less ; 
jt and they Wotdd be less supported by puMm^ 

meddling. That the Eing’s hands may not be rudely tied by 
others; he must consent to tie them hghtly himself. That 
the executive administration may not be usurped by the 
cheeking body, something of the character of a checking body 
must be given to the body which conducts the executive ad- 
ministration. is now arrogating to itself 

^ every day a larger share of the functions of the Privy Council, 

viir We nmst stop fte evil by giving 

thing of the constitution of a Parliament. Let the nation 
see that ah the Em are directed by a Cabinet 

^ composed of representatives of eveiy order in the State, by a 

f Cabinet which contains, not placemen alone, but independent 

and popular noblemen and gentlemen who have large estates 
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and no salaries, and who are not likely to sacrifiee the pnTblic 
welfare m wMcli tkey kave a deep stake, and tke credit 
wMck tkey kave obtained witk tke country, to tke pleasure 
of a Court from wkick tk^^ receiye notking. Wken tke ordi- 
nary admniistration is in suck kands as tkese, tke people m 
be quite content to see tke Parliament become^, wkat it for- 
merly was, an extraordinary ckeck. Tkey will be quite willing 
tkat the House of Commons should meet only once in three 
years for a short session, and should take as little part in 
matters of state as it did a hundred years ago. 

^ we believe that Temple reasoned ; for on this hypo- 

thesis his scheme is intelligible ; and on any other hypothesis 
his scheme appears to us, as it does to Mr. Courtenay, ex- 
ceedingly absurd and uiimeaning. This Council was strictly 
what Barillon called it, an Assembly of States. There are 
tke representatives of all the great sections of the community, 
of the Church, of the law, of tke Peerage, of the Commons. 
The exclusion of one half of the councillors from office under 
the Crown, an exclusion which is quite absurd when we con- 
sider the Council merely as an executive board, becomes at 
once perfectly reasonaH^ when we consider the Goto as a 
body intended to restrain the Crown as well as to exercise the 
powers of the Crown, to perform some of the functions of a 
Parliament as well as the functions of a Cabinet. We see, 
too, why Temple dwelt so much on the private wealth of 
the members, why ho instituted a comparison between their 
united incomes and the united incomes of the members of the 
House of Commons. Such a parallel would have been idle in 
the case of a mere Cabinet. It is extremely significant in 
the case of a body intended to supersede the House of Com- 
mons in some very important functions. 

We can hardly help thinking that the notion of this Par- 
liament on a small scale was suggested to Temple by what he 
had himself seen in the United Provinces. The original 
Assembly of the States-General consisted, as he tells us, of 
above eight hundred persons. But this great body was re- 
presented by a smaller Council of about thirty, which bore 
the name and exercised the powers of the States-General. 
At last the real States altogether ceased to meet ; and their 
power, though still a part of the theory of the Constitution, 
became obsolete in practice. We do not, of course, imagine 
that Temple either expected or wished that Parliaments 
should be thus disused ; but he did expect, we think, that 
someihing Kfce what had happened ba Holland wo^d happen 
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in England, and tliat a large portion of tlie fonctions lately 
assumed by Parliament wonld be quietly transferred to tbe 
miniature Parliament wbicb be proposed to create. 

Had tbis plan, with some modifications, been tried at an 
earlier period, in a more composed state of tbe public mind, 
and by a better sovereign, we are by no means certain that it 
might not bave efifected tbe purpose for wbicb it was designed. 
Tbe restraint imposed on tbe King by tbe Council of TMrty, 
whom be bad bimself cbosen, would bave been feeble indeed 
when compared with tbe restraint imposed by Paxiiament. 
But it would bave been more constant. It would bave acted 
every year, and all tbe year round ; and before tbe Eevolution 
tbe sessions of Parliament were short and the recesses long. 
The advice of the Council would probably have prevented any 
very monstrous and scandalous measures ; and would conse- 
quently have prevented tbe discontents which follow such 
measures, and the salutary laws wbicb are the fruit of such 
discontents. We believe, for example, that the second Dutch 
war would never bave been approved by such a Council as 
that which Temple proposed. We are quite certain that the 
shutting up of the Exchequer would never even have been 
mentioned in such a CouncE. Tbe people, pleased to think 
that Lord Russell, Lord Cavendish, and Mr. Powle, unplaced 
and unpensioned, were daEy representing their grievances 
and defending their rights in the Royal presence, would not 
bave pined quite so much for the meeting of Parli^ 

Tbe Parliament, when it met, ^:w 

less glaring abuses to attack. There would bave been less 
misgovernxnent and less^^^^^^r^^ We should not have beeh 
Gursed with the Cabal, or blessed with the Habeas Corpus 
Act, In the meantihie the Com considered as an execu- 
tive Council, would, unless some at least of its powers bad 
been delegated to a smaller body, have been feeble, dilatory, 
divided, unfit for everything wbicb requires secrecy and 
despatch, and peculiarly unfit for tbe administration of war. 

Tbe Eevolution put an end, in a very different way> to tbe 
long contest between tbe King and the Parliament. Prom 
that time tbe House of Commons has been predominant in 
the state. The Cabinet has really been, from that time, a 
committee nominated by the Crown out of tbe prevailing 
party in Parliament. Though tbe minority in tbe Commons 
are constantly proposing to condemn executive measures, or 
to call for papers which may enable the House to sit in judg^ 
ment on such measures, these propositions are scarcely ever, 
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carried j and, if a proposition of this Mud is carried against 
the Groyernmenty a change of Ministry ahnost necessarily 
folloiys. G-rowing and struggling power always gives more 
annoyance and is more unmanageable than established power. 
The House of Gommons gave infinitely more trouble to the 
Ministers of Charles the Second than to any Ministers of 
later times 5 for, in the time of Charles the Second, the House 
was checking Ministers in whom it did not confide. How 
that its ascendency is folly established, it either confides in 
Ministers or turns them out. This is undoubtedly a far better 
state of things than that which Temple wished to introduce. 
The modern Cabinet is a far better Executive Council than 
his. The worst House of Commons that has sate since the 
Eevolution was a far more efficient check on misgovemment 
than his fifteen independent comicillors would have been. 
Yet, every thing considered, it seems to ns that his plan was 
the work of an observant, ingenious, and fertile mind. 

On this occasion, as on every occasion on which he came 
prominently forward, Temple had the rare good fortune to 
please the public as well as the Sovereign. The general ex- 
ultation was great when it was known that the old Coxmcil, 
made up of the most odious tools of power, was dismissed, 
that small interior conmiittees, rend odious by the recent 
memory of the Cabal, were to he disused, and that the King 
would adopt no measTire tili it had been discussed and ap- 
proved by a body, of which one half consisted of independent 
gentlemen and noblemen, and in which such persons as 
Russell, Cavendish, and Temple himself had seats. Town 
and country were in a ferment of joy. The hells were rung ; 
bonfires were lighted ; and the acclamations of England were 
echoed by the Dutch, who considered the influence obtained 
by Temple as a certain omen of good for Europe. It is, 
indeed, much to the honour, of his sagacity that every one of 
his great measures should, in such times, have pleased every 
party which he had any interest ill pleasing. This was the 
case with the Triple Ahianoe, with the treaty which concluded 
the second Dutch war, with the marriage of the Prince of 
Orange, and, finally, with the institution of this new Oonncil. 

The only people who grumbled were those popular leaders 
of the House of Commons who were not among the Thirty ; 
and, if our view of the measure be correct, they were precisely 
the people who had good reason to grumble. They were 
precisely the people whose ^tivity and whose influence the 
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But tliere was very soon an end of tlie bright hopes and 
loud applauses with which the publication of this scheme had 
been hailed. The perfidious levity of the 'King and the am- 
bition of the chiefs of parties produced the instant, entire, 
and irremediable failure of a plan which nothing but firmness, 
public spirit, and self-denial, on the part of all concerned in 
it could conduct to a happy issue. Even before the project 
was divulged, its author had abeady found reason to appre- 
hend that it would fail. Considerable difficulty was expe- 
rienced in framing the list of councillors. There were two 
men^^^^^^m the Eing and Temple could 

hot agree, two men deeply tainted with the vices common to 
the English statesmen of that age, but unrivalled in talents, 
address, and infitience. The Earl of Shaftesbury, 

and George Savile Tisoount Halifax. 

It was a favourite exercise among the Greek sophists to 
write panegyrics on characters proverbial for depravity. One 
professor of rhetoric sent to Isocrates a panegyric on Busiris; 
and Isocrates himself wrote another which has come down to 
us. It is, we presume, from an ambition of the same kind 
that some writers have lately shown a disposition to eulogize 
Shaftesbury. But the attempt is vain. The charges against 
him rest on evidence not to be invalidated by any arguments 
which human wit can devise, or by any iiiformation which 
may be found in old trunks and escrutoires. 

It is certain that, just before the Eestoration, he declared 
to the Eegicides that he would be damned, body and soul, 
rather than suffer a hair of their heads to be hurt, and that, 
just after the Eestoration, he was one of the judges who sen- 
tenced them to death. It is certain that he was a principal 
member of the most profligate Administration ever known, 
tod that he was afterwards a principal member of the most 
profligate Opposition ever known. It is certain that, in 
power, he did not scruple to violate the great ftindamehtaJ 
principle of the Constitution, in order to exalt the Catho- 
lics, and that, out of power, he did not scruple to violate 
every principle of justice, in order to destroy them. 
There were in that age some honest men, such as William 
Penn, who valued toleration so highly that they would will- 
ingly have seen it established even hy an illegal exertion of 
the prerogative. There were many honest men who dreaded 
arbitrary power so much that, on account of the alliance be- 
tween Popery and arbitrary power, they were disposed to 
grant no toleration to Papists. On both those classes we 
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look witk indulgence, thpugli we tMnk both in the wrong. 
But Shaftesbury belonged to neither class. He united all 
that was worst in both. From the misguided friends of 
toleration he borrowed their contempt for the Constitution, 
and from the misguided friends of civil liberty their con- 
tempt for the rights of conscience. We neyer can admit 
that his conduct as a member of the Cabal was redeemed by 
his conduct as a leader of Opposition. On the contrary, his 
life was such that every part of it, as if by a skilful con- 
trivance, reflects infamy on every other. We should never 
have known how abandoned a prostitute he was in place, if 
we had not known how desperate an incendiary he was out 
of it. To judge of him fairly, we must bear m mind that the 
Shaftesbury who, in office, was the chief author of the De- 
claration of Indulgence, was the same Shaftesbury who, out 
of office, excited and kept up the savage hatred of the rabble 
of London against the very class to whom that Declaration 
of Indulgence was intended to give illegal relief. 

It is amusing to see the excuses that are made for him. 
We win give two specimens. It is acknowledged that he 
was one of the Ministry which made the alliance with France 
against Holland, and that this alliance was most pernicious. 
What, then, is the defence ? Even this, that he betrayed 
his master’s counsels to the Electors of Saxony and Branden- 
burg, and tried to rouse aU the Protestant powers of Germany 
to defend the States. Again, dt is acknowledged that he was 
deeply concerned in the Declaration of Indulgence, and that 
his conduct on this occasion was not only unconstitutional, but 
quite inconsistent with the course which he afterwards took 
respecting the professors of the Catholic faith. What, then, 
is the defence? Even this, that he meant only to allure 
concealed Papists to avow themselves, and thus to become 
open marks for the vengeance of thepublic. As often as he is 
cWrged with one treason, his advocates vindicate him by con- 
fessiug two. They had better leave him where they find him. 
For him there is no escape upwards. Every outlet by which 
he can creep out of his present position is one which lets him 
down into a stiU lower and fouler depth of infamy; To 
whitewash an Ethiopian is a proverbially hopeless attempt; 
but to whitewash an Ethiopian by giving him a new coat of 
blacking is an enterprise more extraordinary still. That in 
the course of Shaftesbury’s dishonest and revengeful opposi- 
tion to the Court he rendered one or two most useful services 
to hk country we admit. And he is, we think, fairly en- 
titled, if that be any glory, to have his name eternally 
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associated with the Habeas Corpus Act in the same waj in 
which the name of Henry the Eighth is associated with the 
reformation of the Church, and that of Jack Wilkes with the 
most sacred rights of electors. 

While Shaftesbury was still living, his character was 
elaborately drawn by two of the greatest writers of the age, 
by Butler, with characteristic brilliancy of wit, by Dryden, 
with even more than characteristic energy and loftiness, by 
both with all the inspiration of hatred. The sparkling illus- 
trations of Butler have been thrown into the shade by the 
brighter glory of that gorgeous satiric Muse, who comes 
sweeping by in sceptred pall, borrowed from her more august 
sisters. But the descriptions well deserve to be compared. 
The reader will at once perceive a considerable difiterehee 
between Butler’s ^ 

“politician, 

With more heads than a beast in vision/’* 
and the Ahithophel of Dryden. Butler dwells on Shaftes- 
bury’s unprincipled versatility ; on his wonderful and almost 
instinctive skill in discerning the approach of a change of 
fortune ; and on the dexterity with which he extricated him- 
self from the snares in which he left his associates to perish. 

“ Our state-artificer foresaw, 

Which way the world began to draw* 

Bor as old sinners have all points 
O’ th’ compass in their bones and joints, 

Can by their pangs and aches find 
All turns and changes of the wind. 

And better than by Napier’s bones 
Beel in their own the age of moons, 

So guilty sinners in a state 
Can by their crimes prognosticate, 

And in their consciences feel pain 
Some days before a shower of rain. 

He, therefore, wisely cast about 

All ways he could to ensure his throat.” 

Ill Dryden’s great portrait, on the contrary, violent pas- 
sion, implacable revenge, boldness amounting to temerity, 
are the most striking features. Ahithophel is one of the 
great wits to madness near allied.” And again— 

“ A daring pilot in extremity, 

Pleased with the danger when the waves went high, 

He sought the storms ; but, for a cahn unfit, 

Would steer too nigh the sands to boast his wit.” ^ 

^v lt has never, we ‘believe, been re- lines in tbe description of Ahitbopbel 
marked, that two of the most striking, are borrowed from a most obscure 
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THe dates of the two poems will, we thmlc, explain this 
diforepancy. The third part of Hudibras appeared in 1678, 
when the character of Shaftesbn^^ had as yet but imperfectly 
deteloped itself. He had, indeed, been a traitor to every 
party in the State ^ bnt his tre^^ had hitherto prospered. 
Whether it were accident or sagacity, he had timed his 
desertions in snch a manner that fortune seemed to go to 
and fro with him from side to side. The extent of his 
perfidy was known ; bnt it was not till the Popish Plot 
furnished him with a machinery which seemed sufficiently 
powerful for all his purposes, that the audacity of his spirit, 
and the fierceness of his malevolent passions, became fully 
manifest. His subsequent conduct showed undoubtedly great 
ability, but not ability of the sort for which he had formerly 
been so eminent. He was now headstrong, sanguine, full of im- 
petuous confidence in his own wisdom and Ms own good luck. 
He, whose fame as a political tactician had hitherto rested 
chiefly on his skilful retreats, now set himself to break down 
all the bridges behind him. His plans were castles in the 
air : his talk was rodomontade. He took no thought for the 
morrow : he treated the Court as if the Hing were already a 
prisoner in his hands : he built on the favour of the multi- 
tude, as if that favom were not proverbiafly inconstant. The 
signs of the coming reaction were discerned by men of far 
less sagacity than his, and scared from his side men more 
consistent than he had ever pretended to be. But on him 
they were lost. The counsel of AiithopHel, that counsel 
which was as if a man had inquired of the oracle of God, 
was turned into foolishness. He who had become a by- 
word, for the certainty with which he foresaw and the sup- 
pleness with which he evaded danger, now, when beset on 
every side with snares and death, seemed to be smitten with 
a blindness as strange as his former clear-sightedness, and, 
turning neither to the right nor to the left, strode straight 

quarter. lu Knolles’s History of tlie The circumstance is the more remark- 
Turks, printed more than sixty years able, because Hryden has really no 
before the appearance of Absalom and couplet which woiild seem to a good 
Ahithophel, are the following yerses, critic more intensely Hrydenian, both in 
under a portrait of the Sultan Mustapha thought and expression, than this, of 
the Hirst: — which the whole thought, and almost 

** Greatnesse on goodness© loYOs to. slide, not whole expression, are stolen. 

stand, As we are on this subject, we can- 

refrain from observing that Mr. 

Courtenay has done Hryden injustice, by 
Bryden^s words are-^ inadvertently attributing to him some 

But wild Ambition loves to slide, not stand,. Tate’s part of 

iknd 3*>iiinne's ice prefers to Virtue’s landi’* Absalom and. Ahithophel, 
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on With' desperate hardihood to his doom. Therefore after 
ha,vmg early acquired aad long preserved the reputation of 
infallible wisdom and invariable success, he lived to see a 
mighty ruin Wrought by his own ungovernable passions, to 
see the great party which he had led vanquished, and scat- 
tered, and trampled down, to see all his own devilish en- 
ginery of lying witnesses, partial sheriffs, packed iuries 
unjust judges, bloodthirsty mobs, ready to be employed 
against himself and his most devoted followers, to fly from 
that proud city whose favour had almost raised him to be 
Mayor of the PaJacOi to Mde himself m squalid retreats, to 
Wver hia grey h^ ignominious disguises ; and he died 

im hopeless exile, sheltered, by the generosity 'of a State 
which he had cruelly injured and insulted, from the ven- 
geance of a master whose favour he had purchased by one 
series of crimes, and forfeited by another. 

E^ax had, in common with Shaftesbury, and with almost 

aU the politicians of that age, a very loose morality where 
the public was concerned; but in Halifax the prevailiho- 
iMecfa^ was modified by a very peculiar constitution both 
ot h^ and head, by a temper singularly free from galL and 
by a refining and sceptical understanding. He changed his 
^urse as often as Shaftesbury; but he did not change it to 
the same extent, or in the same direction. Shaftesbury was 
the very reverae of a trimmer. His disposition led him gene- 
rally to do his utmost to exalt the side which was up, and to 
duress the side which was down. His transitions were from 
eftreme to extreme. While he stayed with a party he went 
all len^ fw ft: when he quitted it he went all lengths 
a^mst it.^ Halifax was emphatically a trimmer; a trimmer 
bolft by mteUect and , by constitution. The name was fixed 
on him by his contemporaries ; and he was so far from being 
asliamed of it that he assumed it as a badge of honour. He 
pa^edfroin faction to faction. But, instead of adopting and 

uiMnimg the passions of those whom he joined^, he tried to 
^se among them something of the spirit of those whom 
he had just left. While he acted with the Opposition he was 
pispeo^ ^ a spy of the Court; and when he had 
joined the Court all the Tories were dismayed by his Eepub- 
lican doctrines* 

He wanted neither arguments nor eloquence to exhibit 
wtot was commonly regarded as his wavering policy in the 
famest light. He trimmed, he said, as the temperate zone 
trims between mtolerable heat and intolerable cold, as a good 

VOL. VI. X ' B • 
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gOTermaent triiiis despotism and anarcliy, as a pure 

church trims between errors of the Papist and those of 
the Anabaptist. JTor was this defence by any means without 
weight j for;, though there is abundant proof that his integ- 
rity was not of strength to withstand the temptations by 
which his cupidity and vanity were sometimes assailed, yet 
his dislike of extremes, and a forgiving and compassionate 
temper which seems to have been natural to him, preserved 
him from all participation in the worst cxdmes of his time. 
If both parties accused him of deserting them, both were 
compelled to admit that they had great obligations to his 
humanity, and that, though an uncertain friend, he was a 
placable enemy. He voted in favour of Lord Stafford, the 
victim of the Whigs : he did his utmost to save Lord Eussell, 
the victim of the Tories; and, on the whole, we are inclined 
to think that his public life, though far indeed from faultless, 
has as few great stains as that of any politician who took an 
active part in affairs during the troubled and disastrous period 
of teu years which elapsed between the fall of Lord Danby 
ahdtheEevolution. 

His mind was much less turned to particnlar observations, 
and much more to general speculations, than that of Shaffces- 
bxiry. Shaftesbury knew the King, the Council, the Parlia- 
ment, the city, better than Halifax ; but Halifax would have 
written a far better treatise on political science than Shaftes- 
bury. Shaftesbmy shone more in consultation, and Halifax 
in controversy ; Shaftesbury was more fertile in expedients, 
and Halifax in arguments. Nothing that remains from the 
pen of Shaftesbury will bear a comparison with the political 
tracts of Halifax. ‘ Indeed, very little of the prose of that 
age is so well worth reading as the Character of a Trimmer 
and the Anatomy of an Equivalent. What particularly 
strikes us in those works is the writer’s passion for generali- 
satiou. He was treating of the most exciting subjects in the 
most agitated times : he was himself placed in the very thick 
of the civil conflict ; yet there is no acrimony, nothing in- 
flammatory, nothing personal. He preserves an air of cold 
superiority, a certain philosophical serenity, which is per- 
fectly marvellous. He treats every question as an abstract 
question, begins with the widest propositions, argues those 
propositions on general grounds, and often, when he has 
brought out his theorem, leaves the reader to make the appli- 
cation? without , adding an aEusion to particular men or to 
eventfi^^ M speculative tu^ of mind rendered him 
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a bad adviser in cases wMcb required celerity. He brought 
forward, with wonderful readiness and copiousness, argu- 
ments, replies to those arguments, rejoinders to those replies, 
general maxims of policy, and analogous cases from history. 
But Shaftesbury was the man for a prompt decision. Of the 
parliamentary eloquence of these’ celebrated rivals, we can 
judge only by report ; and, so judging, we should be inclined 
to think that, though Shaftesbury was a distinguished speaker, 
the superiority belonged to Halifax. Indeed the readiness of 
Halifax in debate, the extent of his knowledge, the ingenuity 
of his reasoning, the liveliness^^ o his expression, and the 
silver clearness and sweetness of his voice, seem to have 
made the strongest impression on his contemporaries. By 
Dryden he is described ^ 

“ of piercing wit and pregnant thought, 

Endued by nature and by learning taught 
To move assemblies/^ 

His oratory is utterly and irretrievably lost to us, like that of 
Somers, of Bolingbroke, of Charles. Townshend, of many others 
who were accustomed to rise amidst the breathless expecta- 
tion of senates, and to sit down amidst reiterated bursts of 
applause. But old men who lived to admire the eloquence of 
Pulteney in its meiddian, and that of Pitt in its splendid dawn, 
still murmured that they had heard nothing like the great 
speeches of Lord H^fax oh the Exclusion Bill. 
of Shaftesbury over large masses was unri^^ 
disqiialiified by Ms whole character, moral and intellectual, for 
the part of a dem^gogue/^^^^^^ It was in small circles, and, above 
all, in the House of Lords, that his ascendency was felt. 

Shaftesbury seems to have troubled himself very little about 
theories of government. Halifax was, in speculation, a strong 
republican, and did not conceal it. He often made hereditary 
monarchy and aristocracy the subjects of his keen pleasantry, 
while he was fighting the battles of the Court, and obtaining 
for himself step after step in the peerage. In this way, he 
tried to gratify at once Ms intellectual vanity and his more 
vulgar ambition. He shaped his life according to the oinnion 
of the multitude, and indemnified himself by talking accord- 
ing to his own. His colloquial powers were greats his per- 
ception of the ridiculous exquisitely fine; and he seems to 
have had the rare art of preserving the reputation of good 
breeding and good nature, while habitually indulging a strong 
propensity to mockery. 
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Temple wished to pot Halifax into tlie new council, and to 
leave out Shaftesbury. The Eing objected strongly to Hali- 
fax, to whom he had taken a great disKke, which is not ac- 
counted for, and which did not last long. Temple replied 
that Halifax was a man eminent both by his station and by 
his abilities, and would, if excluded, do every thing against 
the new arrangement that cotdd be done by eloquence, sar- 
casm and intrigue. All who were consulted were of the same 
mind 5 and the King yielded, but not till Temple had almost 
gone on his knees. This point was no sooner settled than his 
Majesty declared that he would have Shaftesbury too. Temple 
again had recourse to enti'eaties and expostulations. Charles 
told him that the enmity of Shaftesbury would be at least as 
formidable as that of Halifax ; and this was true ; but Temple 
might have replied that by giving power to Halifax they 
gained a friend, and that by giving power to Shaftesbury, 
they only strengthened an enemy. It was vain to argue and 
protest. The King only laughed and jested at Temple’s 
anger; and Shaftesbury was not only sworn of the Council, 
but appointed Lord President. 

Temple was so bitterly mortified by this step that he had at 
one time resolved to have nothing to do with the new Admi- 
nistration, and seriously thought of disqualifying himself from 
sitting in council by omitting to take the Saorament. But the 
urgency of Lady Temple and Lady Giffard induced him to 
abandon that intentiOT^^^ 

The Council was organized on the twenty-first of April, 
1679 : and, within a few hours, one of the fundamental prin- 
ciples on which it had been constructed was violated. A 
secret committee, or, in the modem phrase, a cabinet of nine 
members, was formed. But, as this committee included 
Shaftesbury and Monmouth, it contained within itself the 
elements of as much faction as would have sufficed to impede 
all business. Accordingly there soon arose a small interior 
cabinet, consisting of Essex, Sunderland, Halifax, and Temple. 
Por a time perfect harmony and confidence subsisted between 
the four. But the meetings of the thirty were stormy. Sharp 
retorts passed between Shaftesbury and Halifax, who led the 
opposite parties. In the Council Halifax generally had the 
advantage* But it soon became apparent that Shaftesbury 
‘still had at his back the majority of the House of Oomnions. 
The discontents which the change of Ministry had for a 
moment quieted broke forth again with redoubled violence ; 
and the oxdy effect which the late measures appeared to have 
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produced was ttat the Lord President, with all the dignity 
and authority belonging to his high place, stood at the head 
of the Opposition, The impeachment of Lord Dauby was 
eagerly prosecuted. The Commons were determined to ex- 
clude the Duke of York from the throne. All offers of com- 
promise were rejected. It must not be forgotten, however, 
that, in the midst of the confdsion, one inestimable law, the 
only benefit which England has derived from the troubles of 
that period, but a benefit which may well be set off against a 
great mass of evil, the Habeas Corpus Act, was pushed through 
the Houses and received the royal assent. 

. The King, findin as troublesome as ever, 

determined to prorogue it ; and he did so without even meh- 
tionmg his intention to the Council by whose advice he had 
pledged himself, only a month before, to conduct the Groveni- 
ment. The councillors were generally dissatisfied ; and 
Shafteshury swore with great vehemence, that, if he could find 
out who the secret advisers were, he would have their heads. 

The Parliament rose ; London was deserted ; and Temple 
retired to his villa, whence, on council days, he went to 
Hampton Court, The post of Secretary was again and again 
pressed on him by his master and by his three colleagues of 
the inner Cabinet, Halifax, in particular, threatened laugh- 
ingly to bum down the house at Sheen, But Temple was 
immovable. His short experience of English politics had dis- 
gusted him ; and he felt himself so much oppressed by the 
responsibility under which he at present lay that he had no 
inclination to add to the load. 

When the term fixed for the prorogation had nearly expired, 
it became necessary to consider what course should be taken. 
The King and his four confidential advisers thought that a 
new Parliament might possibly be more manageable, and 
could not possibly be more refractory, than that which they 
now had, and they therefore determined on a dissolution. 
But when the question was proposed at council, the majority, 
jealous, it should seem, of the small directing knot, and un- 
willing to bear the unpopularity of the measures of Grovern- 
ment, while excluded from all power, joined Shaftesbury, and 
the members of the Cabinet were left alone in the minority. 
The King, however, had made up his mind, and ordered the 
Parliament to be instantly dissolved. Temple’s council was 
now nothing more than an ordinary privy council, if indeed 
it were not something less ; and though Temple threw the 
blame of this on the King, on Lord Shaftesbury, on every 
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body blit himself, it is evident that the failure of his plan is 
to be chiefly ascribed to its own inherent defects. His conncil 
was too large to transact business which required expedition, 
secrecy, and cordial co-operation. A Cabinet was therefore 
formed within the Council. The Cabinet and the maj ority of 
the Council differed; and, as was to be expected, the Cabinet 
carried their point. Four votes outweighed six-and-twenty. 
This being the case, the meetings of the thirty were not only 
useless, but positively noxious. 

At the ensuing election, Temple was chosen for the univer- 
sity of Cambridge. The only objection that was made to him 
by the members of that learned body was that, in his little 
work on Holland, he had expressed great approbation of the 
tolerant policy of the States • and this blemish, however se- 
rious, was overlooked, in consideration of his high reputation, 
and of the strong recommendations with which he was fur- 
nished by the Court. 

During the summer he remained at Sheen, and amused 
himself with rearing melons, leaving to the three other mem- 
bers of the inne Cabinet the whole direction of public affairs. 
Some unexplained cause began, about this time, to alienate 
them fkrni him. They do not appear to have been made 
angry by any part of conduct, or to have disliked him 
personally. But they had, we suspect, taken the measure of 
his mind, and satisfied themselves that he was not a man 
for that troubled time, and that he would be a mere incura- 
branee to them. Living themselves for ambition, they des- 
pised his love of ease. Accustomed to deep stakes in the 
game of political hazard, they despised his piddling play. 
They looked on his cautious measures with the sort of scorn 
with which the gamblers at the ordinary, in Sir Walter Scott’s 
novel, regarded MgeFs practice of never touching a card but 
when ho was certain to win. He soon found that he was left 
out of their secrets. The Hing had, about this time, a dan- 
gerous attack of illness. The Duke of York, on receiving the 
nows, returned from Holland. The sudden appearance of the 
detested Popish successor excited anxieiy throughout the 
country. Temple was greatly amazed and disturbed. He 
hastened up to London and visited Essex, who professed to 
be astonished and mortified, but could not disguise a sneering 
smile. Temple then saw Halifax, who talked to him much 
lifepxt of the country,, the anxieties of office, and 
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sliook Ms head, shrugged Ms shoulders, and lifted up his eyes 
and hands* In a short time Temple found that his two friends 
had been laughing at Mm, and that they had themselves sent 
for the Duke^ in order that Ms Eoyal Highness might, if the 
King should die, be on the spot to frustrate the designs of 
Monmouth. 

He was soon convinced, by a still stronger proof, that, 
though he had not exactly offended Ms master or his col- 
leagues in the Cabinet, he had ceased to enjoy their confidence. 
The result of the general election had been decidedly unfa- 
vourable to the Government; and Shaftesbury impatiently 
expected the day when the Houses were to meet. The King, 
guided by the advice of the inner Cabinet, determined on a 
step of the highest importance. He told the Coimeil that he 
had resolved to prorogue the new Parliament for a year, and 
requested them not to object; for he had, he said, considered 
the subject fully, and had made up his mind. AU who were 
not in the secret were thunderstruck. Temple as much as any. 
Several members rose, and entreated to be heard against the 
prorogation. But the King silenced them, and declared that 
his resolution was unalterable. Temple, much hurt at the 
manner in which both himself and the Council had been 
treated, spoke with great spirit. He would not, he said, dis- 
obey the King by objecting to a measure on which his Majesty 
was determined tp hear no argument ; but he would most ear- 
nestly entreat his Majesiy', t^^ Council was incom- 

petent to give advice, to dissolve it and select another ; for it^^^ 
was absurd to have councinors not counsel, and who 

were summoned oMy to be silent witnesses of the acts of others. 
The King ptened^^^^^^^ c But the members of the 

Cabinet resented this reproof MgMy; and from that day 
Temple was almost as much estranged from them as from 
Shaftesbury. 

He vrished to retire altogether from business. But Just at 
tMs time Lord Eussell, Lord Cavendish, and some other 
councillors of the popular party, waited on the King in a 
body, declared their strong disapprobation" of his measures, 
and requested to be excused from attending any more at 
council. Temple feared that at this moment, he also were 
to withdraw, he might be supposed to act in concert with 
those decided opponents of the Court, andtohave detarmined 
on taking a course hostile to the Government. He, therefore, 
contmued to go occasionally to the board; but he had no 
longer any real share in the direction of public affairs. 
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At leiigtii tlie long term of the prorogation expired. In 
Oeto'ber, 1680 /th.e Houses met; and tlie great question of the 
Exclusion was re Eew parliamentarj contests in our 

history appear to have called forth a greater display of talent; 
none certainly ever called forth more violent passions. The 
whole nation was convulsed by party spirit. The gentlemen 
of every county, the traders of every town, the boys of every 
public school, were divided into exclusionists and abhorrers. 
The book- stalls were covered with tracts on the sacredness of 
hereditary right, on the omnipotence of Parliament, on the 
dangers of a disputed succession, on the dangers of a Popish 
reign. It was in the midst of this ferment that Temple took 
his seat, for the first time, in the House of Commons. 

The occasion was a very great one. His talents, his long 
experience of affairs, his unspotted public character, the high 
posts which he had filled, seemed to mark him out as a man 
on whom much would depend. He acted like himself. He 
saw that, if he supported the Exclusion,^ h^ made the King 
and the heir presumptive his enemies, and that, if he opposed 


turbulent Shaftesbury. He neither supported nor opposed it. 
He quietty absented himself from the House. Nay, he took 
care, he tell tts, never to disciiss the question in ^^^a^ 
whatever. Lawrence Hyde, afterwards Earl of Eochester, asked 
him why he did not attend^ m Temple replied that 

he acted according to Solomon’s advic neither to oppose the 
mighty, nor to go about to stop the current of a river. Hyde 
answered, You are a wise and a quiet man.” And this 
might be true. But sxuel^ wise and quiet men have no 
cal to be members of Parliament in critical times. 


A single session was quite enough for Temple. When the 
Parliament was dissolved, and another summoned at Oxford, 
he obtMned an audience of the King, and begged to know 
whether his Majesty wished him to continue in Parliament. 
Charles, who had a singiilaiiy quick eye for the weaknesses 


of aU who came near him, had no doubt seen through Temple, 
and rated the parlamentary support of so cool and guarded a 
friend at its proper value. He answered good-naturedly, but 
we suspect a little contemptuously, I doubt, as things stand, 
your coming into the House wxU not do much good. I think 
you may as well let it alone.” Sir William accordingly in- 
his eonLStituents that he should not again apply for 
ges, and set off for Sheen,,resplving never again 
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was displeased with him. Charles, indeed, in his "usual easy 
way, protested that he was not angry, not at all. But in a 
few days he struck Temple’s name out of the list of Privy 
Councillors. Why this was done Temple declares himself 
unable to comprehend. But surely it hardly required his 
long and extensive converse with the world to teach him that 
there are conjunctures when men think that all who are not 
with them are against them, that there are coirjunctures when 
a lukewarm friend, who will not put himself the least out of 
his way, who will make no exertion, who will run no risk, is 
more distastefal than an enemy. Charles had hoped that the 
fair character of Temple would add credit to an unpopular 
and suspected Grovernment. But his Majesty soon found that 
this fair character resembled pieces of forniture which we 
have seen in the drawing rooms of very precise old ladies, 
and which are a great deal too white to be used. This ex- 
ceeding niceness was altogether out of season. Neither party 
wanted a man who was afraid of taking a part, of incurring 
abuse, of making enemies. There were probably many good 
and moderate men who would have hailed the appearance of 
a respectable mediator. But Temple was not a mediator. 
He was merely a neutral. 

At last, however, he had escaped from public life, and 
found himself at liberty to foUow his fa^ 

His fortune was easy. He had about fifteen hundred a year, 
besides the Mastership of the Eolls in Ireland, an office in 
which he had fecceeded his^^^^^f^^ and which was then a 
mere sinecure for life, reqxu^ His reputa- 

tion both as a negotiator and a writer stoo^ 
solved to be safe, to enjoy himself, and to let the world take 
its course ; and he kept his resolution. 

Darker times followed. The Oxford Parliament was dis- 
solved. The Tories were triumphant. A Jserrible vengeance 
was inflicted on the chiefs of the Opposition. Temple learned 
in his retreat the disastrous fate of several of his old col- 
leagues in coimeil. Shaftesbury fled to Holland. Eussell died 
on the scaffold. Essex added a yet sadder and more fearful 
story to the bloody chronicles of the Tower. Monmouth clung 
in agonies of supplication roufld the knees of the stern uncle 
whom he had wronged, and tasted a bitterness worse than 
that of de^h, the bitterness of knowing that he had humbled 
himself in vain, A tyrant trampled on the liberties and re- 
ligion of the realm. The national spirit swelled high under 
the oppression. Disafiection spread even to the strongholds 
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of royalty, to tlie cloisters of Westnrinster, to tlie sclxools of 
Oxford, to tlie gnard^room of the houseliold troops, to the 
very hearth and hed-chamber of the Sovereign, But the 
troubles which agitate the whole country did not reach the 
quiet Orangery in which Temple loitered away several years 
without once seeing the smoke of London. He now and then 
appeared in the circle at Richmond or Windsor. But the 
only expressions which he is recorded to have used during 
these perilous times were, that he would be a good subject, 
but that he had done with politics. 

The Revolution came : he remained strictly neutral during 
the short struggle^ and he then transferred to the new settle- 
ment the same languid sort of loyalty which he had felt for 
his former masters. He paid court to William at Windsor, 
and William dined with him at Sheen. But, in spite of the 
most pressing solicitations. Temple refused to become Secre- 
tary of State. The refusal evidently proceeded only from his 
disKke of trouble and danger ; and not, as some of his ad- 
niirers would have us believe, fcom any scruple of conscience 
or honour. For he consented that his son should take the 
office of Secretary at the new Sovereign. This 

unfbrtuh destroyed himself withm^ a week 

after his appointn^ firom vexaHon at fiudmg ^^t^ 
vice had led the long into some improper steps with regard 
to Ireland. He seems to have i^ extreme 

sensibihty to fafture, without that singular prudence which 
kept his father out of aU situations m which any serious 
failure was to be apprehended. The blow fell heavily on 
the famdy.^ T^ dejection to Moor Park, 

which they now preferred to Sheen, on account of the greater 
distance from London, In that spot^, then very secluded. 
Temple passed the remainder of his life. The air agreed 
with him. The soil was fruitful, and weU suited to an expe- 
rimental farmer and gardener. The grounds were laid out 
with the angular regularity which Sir William had admired 
in the flower-beds of Haarlem and the Hague. A beautiful 
rivulet, flowing from the hills of Surrey, bounded the doinain. 
But a straight canal which, bordered by a ^errace, intersected 
the garden, was probably more admired by the lovers of the 
picturesque in that age. The house was small, but neat 
and weU furnished ; the neighbourhood very thinly peopled. 
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Temple had no visitors, except a few friends who were willing 
to travel twenty or thirty miles in order to see him, and now 
and then a foreigner whom curiosity brought to have a look 
at the author of the Triple Alliance. 

Here, in May 1694, died Lady Temple, Prom the time of 
her marriage we know little of her, except that her letters 
were always greatly admired, and that she had the honour to 
correspond constantly with Queen Mary. Lady Giffard, who, 
as far as appears, had always been on the best terms with her 
sister-in-law, still continued to live with Sir William. 

But there were other inmates of Moor Park to whom a 
far higher interest belongs. An eccentric, uncouth, dis- 
agreeable young Irishman, who had narrowly escaped pluck- 
ing at Dubhn, attended Sir William as an amanuensis, for 
board and twenty pounds a year, dined at the second table, 
wrote bad verses in praise of his employer, and made love to 
a very pretty, dark-eyed young girl, who waited on Lady 
GrifiEard. Little did Temple imagine that the coarse exterior 
of his dependent concealed a genius equally suited to polities 
and to letters, a genius destined to shake great kingdoms, to 
stir the laughter and the rage of millions, and to leave to 
posterity memorials which can peiush only with the English 
language. Little did he think that the flirtation in his 
servants- hall, which he perhaps scarcely deigned to make 
the subject of a jest, was the beginning of a long unpros- 
perous love, which was to be widely as the passion 
of Petrarch or of Abelard. W secretary was 

Jonathan Swift. Lady G-iffard’s^^^^^w^ maid was poor 
SteUa. 

Swift retained no pleasing recollection of Moor Park. And 
we may easily suppose a sife^ to have been in- 

tolerably painful to a mind haughty, irascible, and conscious 
of preeminent ability. Long after, when he stood in the Court 
of Bequests with a circle of gartered peers round him, or 
punned and rhymed with Cabinet Ministers over Secretary 
St. John’s Monte-Pulciano, he remembered, with deep and 
sore feeling, how miserable he used to be for days together 
when he suspected that Sir William had taken something ill. 
He could hardly believe that he, the Swift who chid tbe Lord 
Treasurer, rallied the Captain General, and confronted the 
pride of the Duke of Buckinghamshire with pride stDl more 
inflexible, could be the same being who had passed nights of 
sleepless anxiety, in musing over a cross look or a testy word 
of a patron. Paith,” he wrote to SteUa^ with bitter levity, 
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William spoiled a fine gentleman/’ Yet^ ixi justice^^^^to^ 
Temple^ we must say iliat there is no reason to thini: that 
Swift was more nnliappy at Moor Part than he wotild have 
been in a similar s^^^^ roof in England. We 

thint also that ^ to obligations which the mind, of Swift owed 
to that of Temple were not inconsiderable. Every judicions 
reader must bestruck by the peculiarities which distinguished 
Swift’s political tracts from all similar worts produced by 
mere men of letters. Let any person compare, for example, 
the Conduct of the Allies, or the Letter to the October Club, 
with Johnson’s False Alarm, or Taxation no Tyramiy, and he 
will be at once struck by the difference of which we speak. 
He may possibly think Johnson a greater man than Swift. 
He may possibly ])refer Johnson’s style to Swift’s, But he 
will at once aclmowledge that Johnson writes like a man who 
has never been out of his study. Swift writes like a man 
who has passed his whole life in to midst of public business, 
and to whom to most important affairs of state are as fa- 
miliar as his weekly bills. 

‘‘ Turn hiin to any cause of poK^^ 

The Gordian knot of ft he wHl lM 
Faimiiar as his garter/’^ 

The difference, pamphlet by 

Johnson, and a political pamphlet by Swift, is as great as the 
difference between an account of a battle by Mr. Southey and 
the account of to same battle by Colonel JSTapier. It is im- 
possible to doubt that to superiority of Swift is to be, in a 
great measure, attributed to Ms long and close connexion 
with Temple; 

Indeed, remote as were the alleys and flower-pots of Moor 
Park from the haunts of the busy and the ambitious, Swift 
had ample oppoitunities of becoming acquainted with the 
hidden causes of many great events. William was in the 
habit of consulting Temple, and occasionally visited him. Of 
what passed between tom very little is known. It is cer- 
tain, however, that when the Triennial Bill had been carried 
through to two Houses, his Majesty^ who was exceedingly 
unwilling to pass it, sent the Earl of Portland to learn 
Temple’s opinion. Whether Temple thought to bill in itself 
a good one does not appear ; but he clearly saw how'impru- 
,dent it must be in a prince, situated as William was, to 
ei^ge in an altercation with Ms Parliament, and directed 
dra'vsr up a paper on the subject, wMch, however, did 
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The chief aimisement of Telnple^g declining years was 
literature. After his final retreat from business, he wrote 
his very agreeable Memoirs, corrected and transcribed many 
of his letters, and published several miscellaneous treatises, 
the best of which, we think, is that on Gardening. The style 
of his essays is, on the whole, excellent, almost always plea- 
sing, and now and then stately and splendid. The matter is 
generally of much less value ; as our readers wUI readily be- 
lieve when we inform them that Mr. Courtenay, a biographer, 
that is to say, a literary vassal, bound by the immemorial law 
of his tenure to render homage, aids, reliefs, and all other 
customary services to hie avows that he cannot give an 
opinion abotit the essay on Heroic Virtue, because he cannot 
read it wi&out skipping y a circTinistance v^ 
peculiarly strange, when we consider how long Mir. Courtenay 
was at the India Board, and how many thonsand paragraphs of 
the copious official eloquence of the East he must have perused. 

One of Sir William’s pieces, however, deserves notice, not, 
indeed, on account of its intrinsic merit, but on account of 
the light which it throws on some curious weaknesses of his 
character, and on account of the extraordinary effects which 
it produced in the republic of letters. A most idle and con- 
temptible controversy had arisen in France touching the 
comparative merit of the ancient and modern writers. It 
was certainly not to be expected that, in that age, the ques- 
tion would be tried according to those large and phil osophical 
principles of criticism which guided the judgments of Lessing 
and of Herder* But it might have been expected that those 
who undertook to decide the point would at least take the 
trouble to read and understand the authors on whose merits 
they were to pronounce. Now, it is ho exaggeration to say 
that, among the disputants who clamoured, some for the 
ancients and some for the moderns, very few were decently 
acquainted with either ancient or modern literature, aM 
hardly one was well acquainted with both. ^ ^ 
amusing preface to the the reader may find noticed 

a most ridiculous mistake into wMch one of the ehampion^^ 
of the moderns fell about a passage in the Alcestis of Euri- 
pides. Another writer is so incdhceivably ignorant as to blame 
Homer for mixing the four Greek dialects, Bdric, Ionic, JEolic, 
and Attic, just, says he, as if a French poet were to put Gas- 
con phrases and Picard p into the midst of his pure 

Parisian writing. On the other hand, it is no exaggeration 
to say that the defenders of the ancients were entirely unac- 
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qnai33.ted m ^ea-test productions of later times ; nor. 
indeed, were the defenders of the moderns better informed. 
The parallels which were instiMted in the comse of this dis- 
pute are inexpressibly ridiculous. Balzac was selecied as the 
rirtf of Gicero.^^^^ ^ was said to unite the merits of 

wEschylus, Sophoc and Euripides/^^ W should lifee to see 
a Prometheus after Corneille’s fashion; The Provincial Let- 
ters, masterpieces undoubtedly of reasoning/ vrit, and elo- 
quence, were pronounced to be superior to aU the writings of 
Plato, Cicero, and Lucian together, particularly in the art of 
dialogue, an art in which, as it happens, Plato far excelled all 
men, and in which Pascal, great and admirable in other re- 
spects, is notoriously very deficient. 

Tliis childish controversy spread to England; and some 
mischievous demon suggested to Temple the thought of un- 
dertaking the defence of the ancients. Ab to his qualifications 
for the task, it is sufficient to say, that he knew not a word of 
Greek. But his vanity which, when he was enga.ged in the 
conflicts of active life and surrounded by rivals, had been kept 
in tolerable order by his discretibn, now, when he had loh^ 
lived in seclusion, and had become accustomed to regar 
himself as by far the flrst^^^^^^m^ 

him blind to his own deficiencies. In an evil hour he pub- 
lished an Essay on Ancient and Modern Learnm^ The style 
of this treatise is very good, the matter ludicrous and con- 
temptible to the last degree. There we read how Lycurgus 
travelled into India, and brought the Spartan laws from that 
country; how Orpheus made voyages in search of knowle^ 
and attained to a depth of learning which has made him 
rmowned in all succeeding ages ; how Pythagoras passed 
twenty-two years in Egypt, and, after graduating there, spent 
twelve years more at Babylon, where the Magi admitted him 
ad emdem; how the ancient Brahmins lived two hundred 
years ; how the earliest Greek philosophers foretold earth- 
quakes and plagues, and put down riots by magic ; and how 
much Mnus surpassed in abilities any of his successors on the 
throne of Assjuia. The modems, Sir William owns, have 
found out the circulation of the blood ; but, on the other 
hand, they have quite lost the art of conjuring ; nor can any 
modern fiddler enchant fishes, fowk^ serpents by his per- 
formance. He tells us that Thales, Pythagoras, Democritus, 
Hi|^crates, Plato, Aristotle, and Epicurus made greater 
IW^sses in tlm several empires of science than any of their 
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absurd as if be bad said that the greatest names in British 
science are Merlin, Michael Scott, Dr, Sydenham, and Lord 
Bacon. Lideed, the manner in which Temple mixes the his- 
torical and the fabnlons reminds ns of those classical diction- 
aries, intended for the use of schools, in which Narcissus the 
lover of himself and Narcissus the fireedman of Clandiusj 
Pollux the son of Jupiter and Leda and Pollux the author of 
the Onomasticon, are ranged under the same headings, and 
tx'eated as personages equally real. The effect of this arrange- 
ment resembles that which would be produced by a dictionary 
of modern names, consisting of such articles as the follow- 
ing Jones, William, an eminent Orientalist, and one of 
the Judges of the Supreme Court of Judicature in Bengal— 
Davy, a fiend who destroys ships— Thomas, a foundlihg, 
brought up by Mr. Mlworthy/V It is from such sources as 
these that Temple seems to have learned aU that he knew 
about the ancients. He puts the story of Orpheus between 
the Olympic games and the battle of ia*bela j as if we had 
exactly the same reasons for believing that Orpheus led 
beasts with his lyre, which we have for believing that there 
were races at Pisa, or that Alexander conquered Darius. 

He manages little better when he comes to the modems. 
He gives us a catalogue of those whom he regards as the 
greatest writers of later times. It is sufficient to say that, in 
his list of Italians, he has omitted Dante, Petrarch, Ariosto, 
and Tasso 5 in his list of Spaniards, Lope and Calderon; 
in his list of Prench, Pascal, Bossuet, Moli^re, Corneille, 
Eaeine, and Boileau; and in his list of English, Chaucer, 
Spencer, Shakspeare, and Milton. 

In the midst of all this vast mass of absurdity one para- 
graph stands out preeminent. The doctrine of Temple, not 
a very comfortable doctrine^ is that the human race is con- 
stantly degenerating, and that the oldest books in every kind 
are. the best. In confirmation of this notion, he remarks 
that the Pable.s of iBsop are the best Fables, and the Letters 
of Phalaris the best Letters in the world. On the merit of 
the Letters of Phalaids he dwells with great warmth and with 
extraordinary felicity of language. Indeed we could hardly 
select a more favourable specimen of the graceful and easy 
majesty to which his style sometimes rises than this unluelsy 
passage. He knows, he says, that some learned men, or men 
who pass for learned, such as Politiauj, have doubted the 
genuineness of these letters : but of such doubts he speaks 
with the greatest contempt. Now it is perfectly certain, 
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first, tliat the letters are very bad ; secondly, that tHey are 
spnrioTis ; and thirdly, that, whether they be bad or good, 
spttrioiis or genuine. Temple could know nothing of the mat- 
ter; inasmuch as he was no more able to construe a line of 
them than to decipher an Egyptian obelisk. 

This Essay, silly as it is, was exceedingly well received, 
both in England and on the Continent. And the reason is 
evident. The classical scholars who saw its absurdity were 
generally on the side of the ancients, and were inclined 
rather to veil than to expose the blunders of an ally; the 
champions of the modems were generally as ignorant as 
Temple himself; and the multitude was charmed by his 
flowing and melodious diction. He was doomed, however, 
to smart, as he well deserved, for his vanity and folly. 

Christchurch at Oxford was then widely and justly cele- 
brated as a place where the lighter parts of classical learning 
were cultivated with success. With the deeper mysteries of 
philology neither the instructors nor the pupils had the 
smallest acquaintance. They fancied themselves Scaligers, 
as Bentley scornfully said, if they could vTrite a co^ Latin 
verses with only two or three small faults. Erom this Col- 
lege proceeded a new edition of the Letters of Phalaris, *which 
were rare, and had been in request since.; the appearance of 
Temple’s Essay. The nominal editor was Charles Boyle, a 
yotmg man of noble family and promising parts ; but some 
older members of the society lent their assistance. While 
this work was id preparation, an idle quarrel, occasioned, it 
should seem^ by the negligence and misrepresentations of a 
bookseller, arose between Boyle and the King’s Librarian^ 
Eichard • Bentley. Boyle, 'in the preface to his edition, in- 
serted a bitter reflection on Bentley. Bentley revenged 
himself by proving that the Epistles of Phalaris were for- 
geries, and in his remarks on this subject treated Temple, 
not indecently, but with no great reverence. 

Temple who was quite unaccustomed to any but the most 
respectful usage, who, even while engaged in politics, had 
always shrunk from ah rude collision and h^ generally 
succeeded in avoiding it, and whose sensitiveness had been ’ 
increased by many years of seclusion and flattery, was moved 
to most violent resentment, complained, very unjustly, of 
Bentley’s foul-mouthed raillery, aud declared that he had 
commenced an answer, but had laid it aside, having no 
miwd to enter the lists with such a mean, dull, unmannerly 
Whatever may be thought of the temper which Sir 
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William showed on this occasion, we cannot too MgUy 
applaud his discretion in not finishing and publishing his 
answer, which would certainly have been a most extraor- 
dinary performance. 

He was not, however, without defenders. Like Hector, 
when struck down prostrate by Ajax, he was in an instant 
covered by a thick crowd of shields. 

OvTiQ iZvvtiffaro TcoLiieva Xrioir 
OvTCLffCLts olBe /3aXe7u* Trpiy yap 7repl§7j(Tay aptcrrot, 
HovXv^afjLag re, ical Alyeia^^ Kat Blog ^Ayiivtjpy 
^apirti^Sr r apxoQ jXvKim^^ koX TXavKOQ ajwv^<yj/. 

Ghristchurch was up in arms ; and though that College seems 
then to have been almost destitute of severe and accurate 
learning, no academical society could show a greater array of 
orators, wits, politicians, bustling adventurers who united the 
superficial accomplishments of the scholar with the manners 
and arts of the man of the world ; and this formidable body 
resolved to try how far smart repartees, well-turned sen- 
tences, confidence, puffing and intrigue could, on the question 
whether a Greek book were or were not genuine, supply the 
place of a little knowledge of Greek. 

Out came the Eeply to Bentley, bearing the name of Boyle, 
but in truth written by Atterbury with the assistance of 
Smalridge and others. A most remarkable book it is, and 
often reminds us of Goldsmith’s observation, that the Trench 
would be the best cooks in the world if they had any butcher’s 
meat j for that can make ten dishes out of a nettle-top. 
It really deserves the praise,* whatever that praise may be 
wpith, of beihg^^^ t^^ best book jever written by any man on 
the wrong side of a question of which he was profoundly 
ignorant. The learning of the confederacy is that of a 
schoolboy, and hot of an extraordinary schoolboy ; but it is 
used with the skill and address of most able, artful, and ex- 
perienced men; it is beaten out to the very thinnest leaf, 
and is disposed in such a way as to seem ten times larger 
than it is. The dexterity with which the confederates avoid 
grappling with those parts of the subject with which they 
know themselves to be incompetent to deal is quite wonder- 
ful. How and then, indeed, they commit disgraceful blun- 
ders, for which old Busby, u^ whom they had studied, 
would have whipped them all round. But this circumstance 
only raises our opinion of the talents which made such a 
fight with such scanty ^^m^ Let readers who are not ao- 
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qiiainted tlie eontroTersy imagine a Frenclimau, -who 
lias acquired just Englisli enough to read the Spectator with 
a dictionary, coming forward to defend the genuineness of 
Ireland’s Yortigern against Malone ; and they will have 
some notion of the feat which Atterbnry had the audacity to 
nndertahej and which, for a time, was really thought that 
he had performed. 

The illnsion was soon dispelled. Bentley’s answer for ever 
settled the question, and established his claim to the first 
place amongst classical scholars. Nor do those do him justice 
who represent the controversy as a battle between wit and 
learning. For though there is a lamentable deficiency of 
learning on the side of Boyle, there is no want of wit oh the 
side of Bentley. Other qualities, too, as valuable as either 
wit or learning, appear cohspicuously in Bentley’s hook, a 
rare sagacity, an tmrivaUed power of combination, a perfect 
mastery of all the weapons of logic. He was greatly in- 
debted to the fiirious outcry which the misrepresentations, 
sarcasms, and intrigues of his opponents had raised against 
him, an outcry ia which fashionable and political circles joined, 
and which was echoed by thousands who did not know 
whether Phalaris ruled in Sicily or in Siam.. His spirit, dar- 
ing even to rashiresSj self-confideht even to negligence, and 
proud, even to insolent ferocity, was awed for the first and 
for the last time, awed, not into meanness or cowardice, but 
into wariness and sobriety. For once he ran no risks ; he 
left no crevice unguarded ; he wantoned in no paradoxes ; 
above all, he returned no railing for the railing of his 
enemies. In almost every thing that he has written we can 
discover proofs of genius and learning. But it is only here 
that his genius and learning appear to have been constantly 
under the guidance of good sense and good temper. Here, we 
find none of that besotted reKance on his own powers and on 
his own luck, which he showed when he undertook to edite 
Milton : none of that perverted ingenuity which deforms so 
many of his notes on Horace ; none of that disdainful care- 
lessness by which he laid himself open to the keen and dex- 
terous thrust of Middleton ; none of that extravagant vaunt- 
ing and savage scurrility by which he afterwards dishonoured 
his studies and his profession, and degraded himself almost 
to the level of De Pauw. 

Temple did not live to witness the utter and irreparable 
defeat of his champions. He died, indeed, at a fortunate 
^orient, just after the appearance of Boyle’s book, and while 
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all England was laughing at the way in which the Christ- 
church men had handled the pedant. In Boyle’s hoot. 
Temple was praised in the highest terms, and compared to 
1^ > Memmius : not a very happy comparison : for almost the only 

particular information which we have about Memmius is that, 
in agitated times, he thought it his duty to attend exclusively 
to politics, and that his Mends could not venture, except 
when the Eepublic was quiet and prosperous, to inteude on 
him with their philosophical and poetical productions. It is 
on this account that Lucretius puts up the exquisitely beauti- 
ful prayer for peace with which his poem opens : 

ITam neque nos agere hoc patriai tempore iniquo 
! ; Possumus sequo animo, nec Memmi clara propagp 

Talihus in rebus communi deesse saluti.” 

This description is surely by no means applicable to a 
statesman who had, through the whole course of his life, 
carefully avoided exposing himself in seasons of trouble; who 
had repeatedly refused, in most critical conjunctures, to be 
Secretary of State ; and who now, in the midst of revolu- 
tions, plots, foreign and domestic wars, was quietly writing 
nonsense about the visits of Lycurgus to the Brahmins and 
‘ the tunes which Arion played to the Dolphin, 

We must not omit to mention that, while the controversy 
about Phalaris was raging. Swift, in order to show his zeal 
and attachment, wrote the Battle of the Boohs, the earliest 
piece in which his peculiar talents are discernible. We may 
observe that the bitter dislike of Bentley, beqpueathed by 
I Temple to Swift, seems to have been communicated by Swift 

f to Pope, to Arbuthnot, and to others, WTho continued to tease 

the great critic, long after he had shaken hands very cordially 
^ both with Boyle and with Atterbury. 

Sir William Temple died at Moor Park in January, 1699. 
He appears to have suffered no intellectual decay. Bis heart 
was buried under a sun-dial which stiU stands in his favourite 
garden. His body was laid in Westminster Abbey by the 
side of his wife ; and a place j^ard by was set apart for Lady 
Giffard, who long survived him. Swift was his literary 
executor, superintended the publication of his Letters and 
Memoirs, and, in the performance office, had some 

acrimonious conteto with the family. 

Of Temple’s character little more remains to be said. 
Burnet accuses him of holding irreligious opinions, and cor- 
rupting every body who came near him. But the vague 
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assertion of so rasli and partial a writer as Burnet, about a 
man with whom, as far as we Imow, he nerer exchanged a 
word, is of little weight. It is, indeed, by no means impro- 
bable that Temple may haYe beena freethinker. The Osbornes 
thought him so when he was a Yery young man. And it is 
certain that a large proportion of the gentlemen of rant and 
fashion who made their entrance into society while the Puri- 
tan party was at the- height of power, and while the memory 
of the reign of that party was stiH recent, conceiYed a strong 
disgust for aU i^eHgion. The imputation was common be- 
tween Temple and all the most distinguished courtiers of the 
age. Eoehester and Buckingham were open scoffers, and 
MulgraYe very little better. Shaftesbury, though more 
guarded, was supposed to agree with them in opinion. AU 
the three noblemen who were Temple’s colleagues during the 
short time of his sitting in the Cabinet were of very indiffer- 
ent repute as to orthodoxy. Halifax, indeed, was generally 
considered as an atheist 5 but he solemnly denied the charge ; 
and, indeed, the truth seems to be that he was more reli- 
giously disposed than most of the statesmen of that age, 
though two impulses which were unusuaUy strong in him, 
a passion for ludicrous images, and a passion for subtle spe- 
culations, sometimes prompted him to talk on serious sub- 
jects in a manner which gave great and just offence. It is 
not unlikely that Temple, who seldom went below the surface 
of any question^ may have been infected with the prevailing 
scepticism. All that we can say on the subject is that there 
is no trace' of impieiy in his works, and that the ease with 
which he carried his election for an university, where the 
majority of the voters were clergymen, though it proves 
nothing as to his opinions, must, we think, be considered as 
proving that he was not, as Burnet seems to insinuate, in the 
habit of talking atheism to all who came near him. 

Temple, however, wiU scarcely carry with him any great 
accession of authority to the side either of religion or of 
infidelity. He was no profound thinker. He was merely a 
man ofhvely parts and quick observation, a man of the world 
among men of letters, a matL. of letters among men of the 
world. Mere scholars were dazzled by the Ambassador and 
Cabinet counsellor 5 mere politicians by the Essayist and 
Bistorian. But neither as a writer nor as a statesman can 
we allot to him any very high place. As a man, he seems 
to us to have been excessively selfish, but very sober, wary, 
fa^-sighted in his selfishhess j to have known better than 
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most people what he really wanted in life ; and to have 
pnrsned what he wanted with mnch more than ordinary 
steadiness and sagacity, never suffering himself to he drawn 
aside either by bad or by good feelings. It was his constitu- 
tion to dread failure more than he desired success, to prefer 
security, comfort, repose, leisure, to the turmoil and anxiety 
which are inseparable from greatness; and this natural lan- 
guor of mind, when eonfrasted with the malignant energy of . 
the keen and restless spirits among whom his lot was cast, 
sometimes appears to resemble the moderation of virtue. But 
we must own that he seenas to us to sink into littleness and 
meanness when we compare him, we do not say with any high 
ideal stondard of morality, but with many of those frail men 
who, aiming at noble ends, but often drawn from the right 
path by strong passions and strong temptations, have left to 
posterity a doubtful and checkered fame. 
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(April, 1839 .) 

The State m its Belatims the Church. By W. E. Glajdstone, 

Esq., Student of Clirist OHtircli, and M.P. for Nfewark. 8m 

Second Edition. London: 1839. 

The anth-or of tMs Yolmne is a young man of nnblemislied 
character, and of distinguished parliamentary talents, the 
rising hope of those stern and mbending Tories who foBow 
reluctantly and mutinously, a leader whose experience and 
eloquence are indispensahl^^^ to them, but whose cautious 
temper and moderate opinions they abhbr, It would not be 
at aU strange if One of the most un^ 

popular men in England. But we believe that we do him 
no more than justice when we say that his abilities and his 
demeanour have obtained him the respect and good will 
of all parties. His to character of an 

author is therefore an interesting event ^ and it is natural 
tliat the gentle wishes of the public should go with him to 
his trial. 

We are much pleased, without any reference to the sound- 
ness or unsoundness of Mr. Gladstone’s theories, to see a 
grave and elaborate treatise on an important part of the 
Philosophy of Government proceed from the pen of a young 
man who is rising to eminence in the House of Commons. 
There is little danger that people engaged in the conflicts of 
active life will be too much addicted to general speculation. 
The opposite vice is that which most easily besets them. 
The times and tides of business and debate tarry for no man. 
A pohtieian must often talk and act before he has thought 
and read. He may be very ill informed respecting a ques-^ 
tion 5 all his notions about it may be vague and inaccurate ; 
but speak he must; and if he is a man of ability, of tact, 
and of intrepidity, he soon finds that, even under such cir- 
cumstances> it is possible to speak successfdlly. He finds 
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fcliat tliere is a great difference between the effect of written 
words, which are perused and repernsed in the stillness of 
the closet, and the effect of spoken words which, set off by 
the graces of utterance and gesture, vibrate for a single 
moment on the ear. He finds that he may blunder without 
much chance of being detected, that he may reason sophistic 
cally, and escape um-efuted. He finds that, even on knotty 
questions of trade and legislation, he can, without reading 
ten pages, or thinking ten minutes, draw forth loud plaudits, 
and sit down with the credit of having made an excellent 
speech. Lysias, says Plutarch, wrote a defence for a man 
who was to be tried before one of the Athenian tribunals. 
Long before the defendant had learned the speech by heart, 
he became so much dissatisfied with it that he went in great 
distress to the author. ^^Iwas delighted with your speech 
the first time I read it ; but I liked it less the second time, 
and still less the third time ; and now it seems to me to be 
no defence at all.” /^My good fifiend,” said Lysias, ‘^you 
quite forget that the judges are to hear it only once.” The 
case is the same in the English parliament. It would be as 
idle in an orator to waste deep meditation and long research 
on his speeches, as it would be in the manager of a theatre 
to adorn all the crowd of courtiers and ladies who cross over 
the stage in a procession with real pearls and diamonds. It is 
not by accuracy or jprofundity that men becdme the masters 
of great assemblies. And why be at the charge of providing 
logic of the best quality, w^ a veiy inferior article will be 
equally acceptable ? TO question as 

Burke, only in order to be, like Burke; coughed down, or left 
speaking to green benohes and red boxes P This has long 
appeared to us to be the most serious of the evils which are 
to be set off against the many blessings of popular govern- 
ment. It is a fine and true saying of Bacon, that reading 
makes a full man, talking a ready man, and writing an exact 
man. The tendency of institutions like those of England is 
to encourage readiness in public men, at the expense both of 
fulness and of exactness. The keenest and most vigorous 
minds of every generation, minds offen admirably ^^fi^^ 
the investigation of truth, are habitually employed in pro- 
ducing arguinents such as no man of sense woM^ ever put 
into a treatise intended for pubhcation,^^ are 

just good enough to be used once, when aided by ftuent 
delivery and pointed language. The habit of discussing 
questions in this way necessarily reacts on the intellects of 
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our ablest men, particularly of tliose wlio are introduced into 
parliament at a very early age, before tbeir minds have ex- 
panded to full maturity. Tbe talent for debate is developed 
in sucli men to a degree wMcli, to tbe multitude, seems as 
marvellous as tbe performance of an Italian ^mpromsa^ore. 
But they are fortunate indeed if tbey retain unimpaired tbe 
faculties wbicb are required for close reasoning or for en- 
larged speculation. Indeed we should sooner expect a great 
original vs^ork on political science, sucb a work, for example, 
as the ’Wealth of Kations, from an apotbecary in a country 
town, or from a minister in tbe Hebrides, tban from a states- 
man wbo, ever since be was one-and-twenty, bad been a dis- 
tinguisbed debater in tbe House of Commons. 

We therefore bail with pleasure, tbougb assuredly not with 
unmixed pleasure, tbe appearance of this work. That a 
young |)olitician should, in the intervals afforded by bis par- 
liamentary avocations, have constructed and propounded, with 
much study and mental toil, an original theory on a great 
problem in politics, is a circumstance wbicb, abstracted 
from all consideration of the soundness or unsoundness of bis 
opinions, nuist be considered as highly creditable to him. 
We certainly cannot wish that Mr. Gladstone’s doctrines 
may become fashionable among public men. But we heartily 
wish that bis laudable desire to penetrate beneath the surface 
of questions, and to arnve, by long and intent meditation, 
at the knowledge of laws, were much more 

fashionable than we at all expect it to become. 

Mr. Gladstone seems to us to be, in many respects, ex- 
ceedingly well qualified for philosophical investigation. His 
mind is of large grasp ; nor is he deficient in dialectical skill. 
But he does not give his intellect fair play. There is no want 
of light, but a great want of what Bacon vrould have called 
diy light. Wliatever Mr. Gladstone sees is refracted and 
distoi-ted by a false medium of passions and prejudices. His 
style bears a remarkable analogy to bis mode of thinking, 
and indeed exercises great influence on bis mode of thinkin g. 
His rhetoric, though often good of its kind, darkens and 
perplexes the logic which it should illustrate. Half bis 
acuteness and diligence, with a barren imagination and a 
scanty vocabulary, would have saved him from almost aU bis 
mistakes. He has one gift most dangei'ous to a speculator, 
vast command of a kind of Imguage, grave and majestic, 
but of vague and xmceitain import a kind of language 
wbicb ^eots us much in the same way in wbicb tbe lofty 
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diction of the Chorus of Clouds aflfected the simple-hearted 
Athenian. 

Z yfj rov (^QeyixaroQy we Upov^ ical ffejxybv, ml rsparwdeg. 

When propositions have been established, and nothiag 
remains but to amplify and decorate them, this dim magnifi- 
cence may be in place. But if it is admitted into a demon- 
stration, it is very much worse than absolute nonsense ; just 
as that transparent haze, through which the sailor sees capes 
and mountains of false sizes and iu false bearings, is more 
dangerous than utter darkness. Now, Mr. Gladstone is fond 
of employing the phraseology of which we speak in those 
parts of his work which require the utmost perspicuity and 
precision of which human language iscapable j and in this 
way, he deludes first himself, and then his readers. The 
foundations of his theory, which ought to be buttresses of 
adamant, are made out of the fiimsy materials which are fit 
only for perorations. This fault is one which no subsequent 
care or industry can correct. The more strictly Mr. Glad- 
stone reasons on his premises, the more absurd are the con- 
clusions which he brings out ; and, when at last his good 
sense and good nature recoil jfrom the horrible practical in- 
ferences to which his theory leads, he is reduced sometimes 
to take refuge in arguments inconsistent with his fundamental 
doctrihes, and sometimes to escape from the l^itimate con-^ 
sequences of his false principles, under cover of equally false 
history. 

It would be unjq.st not to say that this book, though not a 
good book, shows more talent than many good books. It 
aboimds with eloquent and ingenious passages. It bears the 
signs of ihuch patient thought. It is written throughout 
with excellent taste and excehent tem|lBr ; nor does it, so far 
as we have observed, contain one expression unworthy of 
a gentleman, a scholar, or a Christian. But the doctrines 
which are put forth in it appear to us, after fcill and calm 
consideration, to be false, to be in the highest de^^ 
cious, and to be such as, if foU^ in practice to their 

legitimate consequences, would inevitably produce the disso- 
lution of society : and for this opinion we shall proceed to 
give our reasons with that freedom which the importance of 
the subject requires, and which Mr. Gladstone, both by pre- 
cept and by example, invites us to use, but, we hope, without 
rudeness, and, we are sure, without malevolence. 

Before we enter oh ah examination of this theory, we wish 
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to guard ourselves against one misconception. It is possible 
tliat some persons wlio have read Mr. Gladstone’s book care- 
lessly, and others who have merely heard in conversation, or 
seen in a newspaper, that the member for Newark has written 
in defence of the Church of England against the supi:)orters 
of the voluatary system, may imagine that we are writing in 
defence of the voluntary system, and that we desire the abo- 
lition of the Established Church. This is not the case. It 
would be as unjust to accuse us of attacking the Church, 
because we attack Mr. Gladstone’s doctrines, as it would be 
to accuse Locke of TOshing for ana^ because he refuted 
Eilmer’s patriarchal theory of govemmentj, or to accuse 
Blackstone of recommending the confiscation of ecclesiastical 
property, because he denied that; the right of the rector to 
tithe was derived from the Levitical law. It is to he observed, 
that Mr. Gladstone rests his case on entirely new grounds, 
and does not differ more widely from us than from some of 
those who have hitherto been considered as the most Ulus • 
trious champions of the Church. He is not content with the 
Eeclesiastical Polity, and rejoices that the latter part of that 
celebrated work does not carry with it the weight of 
Hooker’s plenary authority.” He is not content with Bishop 
Warburtoh’s iJliance of Church and State. The proposi- 
tions of that work generally,” he says, “ are to be received 
with qualification 5” and he agrees with Bolingbroke in think- 
ing that Warburton’s whole theoiy rests on a fiction. He is 
stiH less satisfied with Paley’s defence of the Church, which 
he pronounces to be tainted by the original vice of false 
ethical principles,” and " full of the seeds of evil.” He con- 
ceives that Dr. Chalmers has taken a partial view of the 
subject, and ^Vput forth much questionable matter.” In 
truth, on almost every point on which we are opposed to Mr. 
Gladstone, we have on our side the authority of some divine, 
eminent as a defender of existing establishments. 

Mr. Gladstone’s whole theory rests on this great funda- 
mental proposition, that the propagation of religious truth is 
one of the principal ends of government, as goveminent. If 
Mr. Gladstone has not proved this proposition, his system 
vanishes at once. 

^ W before we enter on the discussion of this 

important question, to point out clearly a distinction which, 
though tetj obvious, seems to be overlooked by many exceL 
lent people. In their opinion^ to say that the ends of govern- 
ment are fompor^ and not spiritual is tantamount to saying 
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that the temporal welfare of man is of more importance than 
his spiritual welfare. But this is an entire mistake. The 
question is not whether spiritual interests be or be not 
superior in importance to temporal interests ; but whether 
the machinery which happens at any moment to be employed 
for the purpose of protecting certain temporal interests of a 
society be necessarily such a machinery as is fitted to promote 
the spiritual interests of that society. Without a diyision of 
labour the world could not go on. It is of very much more 
importance that men should have food than that they should 
have pianofortes. Yet it by no means follows that every 
pianoforte-maker ought to add the business of a baker to his 
own 5 for, if he did so, we should have both much worse music 
and much worse bread. It is of much more importance that 
the knowledge of religious truth should be wisely diffused 
than that the art of sculpture should flourish among us. Yet 
it by no means follows that the Eoyal Academy ought to 
unite with its present functions those of the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, to distribute theological tracts, 
to send forth missionaries, to turn out NoUekens for being a 
Catholic, Bacon for being a Methodist, and Plaxman for being 
a Swedenborgian. Por the effect of such folly would be that 
we should have the worst possible Academy of Arts, and the 
worst possible Society for the Promotion of Christian Know- 
ledge. The comm it is plain, would be thrown into 
universal confusion, if it w^ be the duty of 

every association which is formed for one good object to 
promote every other good ol^ 

As to soine of the ends of civil government, ah people are 
agreed. That it is designed to protect our persons and 
oui* property, that it is designed to compel us to satisfy our 
wants, not % rapine, but b^ that it is designed to 

compel us to decide our differe not by the strong hand, 
but by arbitration 3 that it is designed to direct our whole 
force, as that of one man, against any other society which 
may offer us injury ; these ^ propositions which will hardly 
be disputed. 

Kow these^^^^^a^^ without any reference 

to any higher beiag, or to any future state^ is very deeply 
interested. Every human being, be he idolater, Mahometan, 
Jew, Papist, Socinian, Deist, or Atheist, naturally loves life, 
shrmks fronr pain, desires comforts^ enjoyed only 
in communities where property is secure^ To be murdered, 
to be tortured, to be robbed, to be sold into slavery, these are 
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evideiitly evils from wMch men of every religion, and men of 
no religion, wish, to l)e protected ; and tlierefore it will hardly 
be disputed that men of every religion, and of no religion, have 
thus far a common interest in being well governed. 

But the hopes and fears of man are not limited to this short 
life and to this visible world. He finds himself surrounded 
by the signs of a power and wisdom higher than his own ; 
and, in all ages and nations, men of all orders of intellect, 
jfrom Bacon and Newton^ down to the rudest tribes of 
cannibals, have believed in the existence of some superior 
miud. Thus of mankind is almost unanimous. 

But Whether there be one God, or many, what may be God’s 
natural and what His moral attributes, in what relation His 
creatures stand to Him, whether He have ever disclosed Him- 
self to us by any other revelation than that which is written 
in aU the parts of the glorious well ordered world which 
He has made, whether His revelation be contained in any 
permanent record, how that record should be interpreted, 
and whether it have pleased Him to appoint any unerring 
interpreter on earth, these are questions respecting which 
there exists the widest diversity of opinion, and respecting 
some of which a large part of our ra since the 

^ dawn of regular history, been deplorably in error. 

Now here are two great objects : one is the protection of 
the persons and estates of citizens from inju^ the other is 
the propagation of rehgious^^^t^ No two objects more en- 

tirely distinct can weU be ima^ The former belongs 
wholly to the visible and tangible world in which we live 5 
the latter belongs to that higher world which is beyond the 
reach of our senses. The former belongs to this life ; the 
latter to that which is to come. Men who are perfectly 
agreed as to the importance of the former object, and as to 
the way of obtaining it, differ as widely as possible respecting 
the latter object. We must, therefore, pause before we admit 
that the persons, be they who they may, who are entrusted 
with power for the promotion of the former object, ought 
always to use that power for the promotion of the latter object. 

Mr. Gladstone conceives that the duties of governments are 
paternal ; a doctrine which we shall not believe till he can 
show us some government which loves its subjects as a father 
loves a child, and which is as superior in inteUigenee to its 
subjects as a father is to a child. He tells us in lofty though 
somewhat, indistinct Itoguage, that Government occupies 
in moral the place of ra Trap in physical science.’’ If govern- 
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nient be indeed to tt&v in. moral science, we do not understand 
why mlers should not assnme all the functions which Plato 
assigned to them. Why shotdd they not take away the child 
from the mother, select the nurse, regulate the school, over'^ 
look the playground, fix the hours of labour and of recreation, 
prescribe what ballads shall be sung, what tunes shall be 
played, what books shall be read, what physic shall be swal- 
lowed? Why should not they choose our wires, limit our 
expences, and stint us to a certain number of dishes of meat, 
of glasses of wine, and of cups of tea? - Plato, whose hardi- 
hood in spectdation was perhaps more wonderful than any 
other pecidiarity of his extraordinary mind, and who shrank 
from nothing to which his principles led, went this whole 
length, hir. Gladstone is hot so intrepid. He contents him- 
self with laying down this proposition, that, whatever be the 
body which in any community is employed to protect the 
persons and property of men, that body ought also, in its 
corporate capacity, to profess a religion, to employ its power 
for the propagation of that religion, and to require conformity 
to that religion, as an indispensable qualification for all civil 
ofS.ce. He distinctly declares that- he does not in this pro- 
position confine his view to orthodox governments, or even to 
Christian governments. The circumstance that a religion is 
false does not, he tells us, diminish the obligation of governors, 
as such, to uphold it. If they neglect to do so, ^^we cannoV^ 
he says, “ but reg^d the fact as aggravating the case of the 
holders of such creed.” I do not scruple to ajffirm,^^ he adds, 
^^that, if a Mahometan conscientiously believes his religion 
to come jfrom God, and to teach divine truth, he must believe , 
that truth to be beneficial, and beneficial beyond all other, 
things to the soul of man; and he must therefore, and ought 
to desire its extension, and to use for its extension all proper 
and legitimate means; and that, if such Mahometan be a 
prince, he ought to count among those means the application 
of whatever influence or fimds he may lawfully have at his 
disposal for such purposes.^^ 

Surely this is a hard saying. Before we admit that the 
Emperor Julian, in employing the influence and the funds at 
his disposal for the extinction of Christianity, was doing no 
more than his duty, before we admit that the ArianTheodorie 
would have committed a crime if he had suffered a single 
believer in the divinity of Christ to hold any civil employment ' 
in Italy, before we admit that the Dutch Government is hound 
to exclude from ofidce all members of the Church of England, 
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tlie King of Bavaria to exclude from office all Protestants, 
the Gri’eat Turk to exclude from office all Christians, the King 
of Ava to exclude from office all who hold the unity of God, 
we think ourselves entitled to demand very, full and accurate 
demonstratiom When the consequences of a doctrine are so 
startling, we may well require that its foundations shall be 
very solid. 

The following paragraph is a specimen of the arguments 
by which Mr. Gladstone has, as he conceives, established his 
great fundamental proposition:— 

“ We may state the same proposition in a more general form, m 
which it surely must command universal assent. Wherever there is 
power in the universe, that power is the property of God, the King 
of that universe— his property of right, however for a time with- 
holden or abused. Kow this property is, as it were, realised, is used 
according to the will of the owner, when it is used for the purposes 
he has ordained, and in the temper of mercy, jnstice, truth, and 
faith which he has taught us. But those principles never can be 
truly, never can he permanently, entertained in the human breast, 
except by a continual reference to then* source, and the supply of 
the Divine grace. The powers, therefore, that dwell in individuals 
acting) as a government, as well as those that dwell in individuals 
acting for themselves, can only be secured for right uses by apply- 
ing to them a religion.’* 

Here are propositions of vast and indefinite extent, con- 
veyed in language which has a certain obscure dignity and 
sanctity, attractive, we doubt not, to many minds. But the 
moment that we examine these propositions closely, the 
moment that we bring them to the test by rumiing over but 
a very few of the particulars which are included in them, we 
find them to be false and extravagant. The doctrine which 

must surely command universal assent ” is this, that every 
association of human beings which exercises any power what- 
ever, that is to say, every association of human beings, is 
bound, as such association, to profess a religion. Imagine 
the effect which would follow if this principle were really in 
force during four-and-twenty hours. Take one instance out 
of a million. A stage-coach company has power over its 
horses. This power is the property of God. It is used ac- 
cording to the wiU of God when it is used with mercy. But 
the principle of mercy can never be truly or permanently 
entertained in the human breast without continual reference 
to God. The powers, therefore, that dwell in individuals, 
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actmg as a stage-coacli company, can only be seem-ed for 
ngbt uses by applying to them a rehgion. Eveiy sta<ye 
coach company ought therefore, in its coUeetire capacL 
to profess sonie one faith, to have its articles, and its public 
■worship, and its tests. That 'this conclusion, and an infinite 
number of other conclusions equally strange, follow of neces- 
sity from Mr. Gladstone’s principle, is as certain as it is that 
^o and two mate four. And, if the legitimate conclusions 
be so absurd, there must be something unsound in the 
principle. 

We wiU quote another passage of the same sort 

“Why, ^en, we now come to ask, should the governing body in 
as ate profess a_re%ion? Ifrst, because it is composed of indi- 
vaduaL «ie»/ and they, being appointed to act in a definite moral 
apaciiy, must sanctify their acts done in that capac% by the offices 
ot rehgion ; inasmuch as t^^ otherwise be acceptable to 

God, or any thmg but sinful and punishable in themselves And 

whenever vvcte face away from God in our conduct, we are 
Wg^atheistically. ^ . ^ • . . . In folfilment, then, of his 

obligations M an mdividual, the statesman must be a worshipping 
Tf- *be powers and instruments with 

which he works are pubhc-acting under and by the authority of the 

law, he moves at his word ten thousand subject arms ; and because 
such energies ^e thus essentiaUy pubhc, and wholly out of the 
ange of mere individual agency, they must be sanctified not only 
by the private personal prayers and piety of those who fill pubKo 
sitmtions, but also by pubhc acts of the men composing the public 
body. Theymu^ offer prayer and praise in their pubhc^and cohec- 
frve character— in that character wherein they comtitute' the organ 

of the_ nation, and meld its cohectiTe force, 
reasoning agency, there is a moral duty and responsibihty involved 
in it. The^ governors are reasoning agents for the nation, in their 
conjomt acts as su^. And therefore theremust be attach;! to tMs 
agency, m that mthout which none of our responsibilities can be 
met, a rehgion. And rehgion must be that of the conscience of 
the governor, or none,” ^ 

Here again we find propositions of vast sweep, and of sound 
so orthodox and solemn that many good people, we doubt not 
have been greatiy e^ed by it. But let us examine the words 
closely ; and it -will immediately become plain that, if these 
prmeiples be once admitted, there is an end of all society. 

No combma,tion can be formed for any purpose of mutual 
help, for trade, for public worts, for ■the relief of the sick or the 
poor, for ■the proinotion of art or science, unless the mem- 
bers of the combination agree in their theological opinions. 
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Take anj sucli comtinatidn at random, tke London and 
Birmingliam Eailway Company, for example, and observe 
to 'wbat consequences Mr. Gladstone’s arguments inevitably 
lead. Wby should the Directors of the Eailway Company, 
in their collective capacity, profess a religion? First, be- 
cause the direction is composed of individual men appointed 
to act in a definite moral capacity, bound to look carefully to 
the property, the limbs, and the lives of their feUow-creatures, 
bound to act diligently for their constituents, bound to govern 
their servants with humanity and justice, bound to fulfil with 
fidelity many important contracts. They must, therefore, 
sanctify their acts by the ofSces of religion, or these acts 
will be sinful and punishable in themselves. In fulfilment, 
then, of his obligations as an individual, the Director of the 
London and Birmingham Eailway Company must be a wor- 
shipping man. But his acts are public. He acts for a body. 
He moves at his word ten thousand subject arms. And be- 
cause these energies are out of the range of his mere indivi- 
dual agency, they must be sanctified by public acts of devo- 
tion. The Eailway Directors must offer pvayer and praise in 
their public and collective oharacter, in that character where- 
with they constitute the organ of the Company, and vrield its 
collected power. Wherever there is reasoning agency, there 
is moral responsibility. The Directors are reasoning agents 
for the Company. And therefore there must be attached to 
this agency, as that without which none of our responsibilities 
can be met, a religion. And this religion must be that of the 
conscience of the Director himself, or none. There must be 
public worship and a test. Ho Jew, no Socinian, no Presby- 
terian, no Catholic, no Quaker, must be permitted to be the 
organ of the Companyj and to wield its collected force.” 
Would Mr. Gladstone really defend this proposition? We 
are sure that he would not; but we are sure that to this pro- 
position, and to innumerable similar propositions, his reason- 
ing inevitably leads. 

Again,— 

“ national will and agency are indisputably one, binding either a 
dissentient minority or the subject body, in a manner that nothing 
hut the recognition of the doctrine: of national personality can jus- 
tify, National honour and good faith are words in every one’s 
mouth. How do they less imply a personality in nations than the 
duty towards God, for which we now contend ? They are strictly 
and essentially distinct from the honour and good faith of the indi- 
viduals composing the natiop. France is a person to us, and we to 
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Ler. A wilfal injury done to her is a moral act, and a moral act 
quite distinct., from the acts of all the individuals composing the 
nation. Upon broad facts like these we may rest, without resorting 
to the more technical proof which the laws afford in their manner of 
dealing with corporations. If, then, a nation have unity of will, 
have pervading sympathies, have capability of reward and suffering 
contingent upon its acts, shall we deny its responsibility ; its need 
of a religion to meet that responsibility ? . . . . A nation, 

then, having a personality, lies under the obligation, like the indi- 
viduals composing its governing body, of sanctifying the acts of that 
personality by the oiSces of religion, and thus we have a new and 
imperative ground for the existence of a state religion.^’ 

A new gro-and we have here, certainly, but whether very 
imperative may be doubted* It is not perfectly clear, that 
this argument applies with A8:uctly as h^ to eveiy 

combination of human beings for a common purpose, as to 
governments P Is there any such combination in the world, 
whether technically a corporation or not, which has not this 
collective personality from which Mr. Grla.dstone deduces such 
extraordinary consequences? Look at banks, insurance 
offices, dock companies, canal companies, gas companies, 
hospitals, dispensaries, associations for the relief of the poor, 
associations for appi'ehending malefactors, associations of 
medical pupils for procuring subjects, associations of country 
gentlemen for keeping fox-hoimds, book societies, benefit 
societies, clubs of all ranks, from those which have lined 
tall-Mall and St. Jameses Siieet w^ down td 

the Fred-and-oasy w^ iu the shabby parlour of a 

village fa there a single one of these combinations to 
which Mr. Crladstone’s argument will not apply as well as to 
the State ? In all these combinations, in the Bank of Eng- 
land, for example, or in the Athenaeum club, the wiU and 
agency of the society are one, and bind the dissentient mi^ 
nority. The Bank and the Athengeum have a good faith and 
a justice different from the good faith and justice of the 
individual members. The Bank is a person to those who 
deposit bullion with it. The Athenseum is a person to the 
butcher and the wine-merchant. If the Athenseum keeps 
money at the Bank, the two societies are as much persons to 
each other as England and Prance. Either society may pay 
its debts honestly; either may try to defraud its creditors; 
either may increase in prosperity ; either may fall into diffi- 
culties. If, then, they have this unity of will ; if they are 
capable of doing and suffering good and evil, can we, to use 
:,V':;voL.' VI..' ■ 
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Mr. Gladstone’s words, ^^deny their responsibility, or their 
need of a religion to meet that responsibility ? Joint-stock 
banks, therefore, and clubs, having a personality, lie under 
the necessity of sanctifying that personality by the offices 
of religion;” and thus we have new and imperative 
ground ” for requiring all the directors and clerks of joint- 
stock banks, and all the members of clubs, to qualify by 
taking the sacrament. 

The truth is that Mr. Gladstone has fallen into an error 
very common among men of less talents than his own. It is 
not unusual for a person who is eager to prove a particular 
proposition to assume a major of huge esient, which includes 
that particular proposition, without ever reflecting that it in- 
cludes a great deal more. The fatal facility with which Mr. 
Gladstone multiplies expressions stately and sonorous, but of 
indeterminate meaning, eminently qualifies him to practise 
this sleight on himself and on his readers. He lays down 
broad general doctrines about power, when the only power of 
which he is thmkmg is the power of governments, and about 
conjoint action, when the only conjoint action of which he is 
thi^ing is tho conjoint action of citizens in a state. He first 
resolves on his conclusion. He then makes a major of most 
conaprehensive dimensions, and, having satisfied himself that 
it contains his conclusion, never troubles himself about what 
else it may contain ! and as soon as we examine it we find 
that it contains an infinite number of conclusions, every one 
of which is a monstrous absurdity. 

It is perfectly true that it would be a very good thing if 
all the members of all the associations in the world were 
men of sound religious views. We have no doubt that a 
good Ohristian will be under the guidance of Christian prin- 
ciples, in his conduct as director of a canal company or 
steward of a charity dinner. If he were, to recur to a case 
which we before put, a member of a stage-coach company, 
he would, in that capacity, remember that “ a righteous man 
regardeth the life of his beast.” But it does not follow that 
every association of men must, therefore, as such association, 
profess a religion. It is evident that many great and useful 
objects can be attained in this world only by co-operation. 
It is equally evident that there cannot be efficient co-opera- 
tion, if men proceed on the principle that they must not co- 
operate for one object unless they agree about other objects. 
Nothing seems to us morebeoiUtiM or admirable in our social 
system than the facility with which thousands of people, who 
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perliaps agree only on a single point, can combine tbeir ener- 
gies for the purpose of carrying that single point. We see 
daily instances of this. Two men, one of them obstinately 
prejudiced against missions, the other president of a mis- 
sionary society, sit together at the board of a hospital, and 
heartily concur in measures for the health and comfort of the 
patients. Two men, one of whom is a zealous supporter and 
the other a zealous opponent of the system pursued in Lan- 
caster’s schools, meet at the Mendicity Society, and act toge- 
ther with the utmost cordiality. The general rule we take 
to be undoubtedly this, that it is lawful and expedient for 
men to unite in an association for the promotion of a good 
object, though they may differ with respect to other objects 
of still higher importance. 

It will hardly be denied that the security of the persons and 
property of men is a good object, and that the best way, in- 
deed, the only way, of promoting that object, is to combine 
men together in certain great corporations which are called 
States. These corporations are very variously, and, for the 
most part, very imperfectly organized. Many of them abound 
with frightful abuses. But it seems reasonable to believe that 
the worst that ever existed was, on the whole, preferable to 
complete anarchy. 

Now, reasoning from analogy, we should say that these 
great corporations would, like all other associations, be likely 
to attain their end most perfectly if that end were kept singly 
in view 5 and that to refuse the services of those •v^ho are ad- 
mirably qualified to promote that end, because they are not 
also qualified to promote some other end, however excel- 
lent, seems at first sight as unreasonable as it would be to 
provide that nobody who was not a fellow of the Society of 
Antiquaries should be a goy^^ of the Eye^ & or 

that nobody who was to member of the Society for promot- 
ing Christianity among the Jews should be a trustee of the 
Literary Fund. 

It is impossible to name any collection of human beings to 
which Mr; reasonings would apply more strongly 

than to an army. T^ere shall we find more complete unity 
of action than in an army P Where else do so many human 
beings implicitly obey one ruling ? What other mass 
is there which moves so much like one man P Where is such 
tremendous power entrusted to those who command ? 
is so awful a responsibility laid upon them ? If Mr. Grlad- 
stone has made out, as he conceiveSj an imperative necessitj 
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for a State Religion, mncli more has he made it out to be im- 
peratively necessary that every army should, in its collective 
capacity, profess a religion. Is he prepared to adopt this 
consequence 

On the morning of the thirteenth of August, in the year 
1704, two great captains, equal in authority, united by close 
private and public ties, but of different creeds, prepared for a 
battle, on the event of which were staked the liberties of 
Europe. Marlborough had passed a part of the night in 
prayer, and before daybreak received the sacrament according 
to the rites of the Church of England. He then hastened to 
join Eugene, who had probably just confessed himself to a 
Popish priest. The generals consulted together, formed their 
plan in concert, and repaired each to his own post. Marl- 
borough gave orders for public prayers. The English chap- 
lains read the service at the head of the English regiments. 
The Galvioistic chaplains of the Dutch army, with heads on 
which hand of Bishop had never been laid, poured forth their 
supplications in front of their countrymen. In the meantime, 
the Danes might listen to their Lutheran ministers ; and 
Capuchins might encourage the Austrian squadrons, and pray 
to the Virgin for a blessing on the arms of the Holy Roman 
Empire. The battle connnences. These men of various reli- 
gions ah act like membera^ of one body. The Catholic and 
the Protestant general exert themselves to assist and to sur- 
pass each other. Before sunset the Empire is saved: Prance 
has lost in a day t^^^ fruits of eighty years of intrigue and of 
victo:iy; and the allies, after conquering together, retmm 
thanks to God separately, each after his own form of worship. 
How is this practical atheism ? W ould any man in his senses 
say, that, because the allied army had unity of action and a 
common interest, and because a heavy responsibiKty lay on 
its Chiefs, it was therefore imperatively necessary that the 
Army should, as an Army, have one established religion, that 
Eugene should be deprived of his command for being a Catho- 
lic, that aU the Dutch and Austrian colonels should be broken 
for not subscribing the Thirty-nine Articles P Certainly not. 
The most ignorant grenadier on the field of battle wotild have 
seen the absurdity of such a proposition. ^^I know, he 
would have said, ^Vthat the Prince of Savoy goes to mass, and 
that our Corporal John cannot abide it; but what has the 
mass to do with the taking of the village of Blenheim ? The 
Prince wants to beat the IVench, and so does Corporal John. 
If we stand by each other we shall most likely beat them. If 
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we send all tlie Papists and Dutci. away, TaJlard will have 
every man of ns,” Mr. Gladstone himself, we imagine, wonld 
admit that onr honest grenadier would have the best of the 
argnment ; and if so, what follows ? Even this ; that all Mr, 
Gladstone’s general principles about power, and responsibility, 
and personality, and conjoint action, must be given up, and 
that, if his theory is to stand at all, it must stand on some 
other foundation. 

We have now, we conceive, shown that it may be proper to 
form men into combinations for important purposes, which 
combinations shall have unity and common interests, and shall 
be under the direction of rulers entrusted with great power 
and lying under solemn responsibility, and yet that it may be 
highly improper that these combinations should, as such, pro- 
fess any one system of religious belief, or perform any joint 
act of religious worship. How, then, is it proved that this 
may not be the case with some of those great combinations 
which we call States? We firmly believe that it is the case 
with some states. We fii*mly believe that there are commu- 
nities in which it would be as absurd to mix up theology with 
government, as it would have been in the right wing of the 
allied army at Blenheim to commence a controversy with the 
left wing, in the middle of the battle, about purgatory and 
the worship of images. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Itis the duty, Mr, Gladstone teUs us, of the persons, be they 
who they may, who hold supreme power in the state, to employ 
that power in order to promote whatever they may deem to be 
theological truth. How, sm^ before he can call on us to 
admit this proposition, he is bound to prove that these persons 
are lihely to do more g^^ harm by so employing their 

power. The first question is, whether a government, propos- 
ing to itself the propagation of religious truth as one of its 
principal ends, is more to lead the people right than to 
lead them wrong? Mr Gladstone evades this question $ and 
perhaps it was his wisest course to do so. 


If,” says he, “ the government be good, let it have its natural 
dnties and powers at its command ; but, if not good, let it be made 
so. . . W therefore, the true course in Idoldng first 

for the true or abstract conception of a government, of course 
with allowance for the evil and ftailty that are in itnan, and then 
in examining whether be comprised in that i^ea a capacity 

and consequent duty on the part of a government to lay down any 
laws, or devote any means for the purposes of reKgioh,-^m to 

exercise a choice upon religion.” 
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Of course Hr, Gladstone has a perfect right to argue any 
abstract question, provided that lie will constantly bear in 
mind that it is only an abstract question that he is arguing. 
Whether a perfect government would or would not be a good 
machinery for the propagation of x^eligious truth is certainly a 
harmless, and may, for aught we know, be an edifying subject 
of inquiry. But it is very important that we should remember 
that there is not, and never has been, any such government 
in the world. There is no harm at all in inquiriag what 
course a stone thrown into the air would take, if the law of 
gravitation did not operate. But the consequences would be 
unpleasant, if the inquirer, as soon as he had finished his cal- 
culation, were to begin to throw stones about in aU directions, 
without considering that his conclusion rests on a false hypo- 
thesis, and that his ixrojectiles, instead of flying away through 
infinite space, will sj)eedily return in parabolas, and break the 
windows and heads of his neighbours. 

It is very easy to say that governments are good, or if not 
good, ought to be made so. But what is meant by good 
government ? And how are ah the bad governments in the 
world to bemade good? JLndofwhat valueisa theory which 
is true only on a supposition in the highest degree extra- 
vagant"?' ■ 

We do not, however, admit that, if a government were, for 
all its temporal ends, as perfect as human frailty allows, such 
a government would, therefore, be necessarily qualified to 
propagate true religion. For we see that the fitness of govern- 
ments to propagate true religion is by no means proportioned 
to their fitness for the temporal end of their institution. 
Looking at individuals, we see that the princes under whose 
rule nations have been most ably protected from foreign and 
domestic disturbance, and have made the most rapid advances 
in civilisation, have been by no means good teachers of divi- 
nity. Take, for example, the best French sovereign, Henry 
the Fourth, a king who restored order, terminated a terrible 
civil war, brought the finances into an excellent condition, 
made his country respected throughout Europe, and endeared 
himself to the great body of the people whom he ru^^ Yet 
this man was twice a Suguendt, and twice a Papist. He was/ 
as Davila hints, strongly suspected of having no religion at all 
in theory, and was certainly not much under religious re- 
straints in his practice. Take the Czar Peter, the Empress 
Catharine,: Frederick the Grepi. . It will surely not be dis- 
puted that these sovereigns, with afl their faults, were, if we 
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consider them with reference merely to the temporal ends of 
government, above the average of merit. Considered as theo- 
logical guides, Mr. Gladstone would probably put them below 
the most abject drivellers of the Spanish branch of the House 
of Bourbon. Again, when we pass from individuals to systems, 
we by no means find that the aptitude of governments for pro- 
pagating religious truth is proportioned to their aptitude for 
secular functions. Without being blind admirers either of 
the French or of the American institutions, we think it clear 
that the persons and property of citizens ai^e better protected 
in France and in New England than in almost any society 
that now exists, or that has ever existed ; very much better, 
certainly, than in the Eoman empire under the orthodox rule 
of Constantine and Theodosius. But neither the government 
of France, nor that of New England, is so organized as to be 
fit for the propagation of theological doctrines. Nor do we 
think it improbable that the most serious religious errors 
might prevail in a state which, considered merely with re- 
ference to temporal objects, might approach far nearer than 
any that has ever been known to the idea of what a state 
should be. 

But we shall leave this abstract question, and look at the 
world as we find it. Does, then, the way in which govern- 
ments generally obtain their power make it at all probable 
that they will be inore favourable to oi*thodoxy than to he- 
terodoxy? A nation ofbarbarians pours down on a rich and 
unwarhke empire, enslaves the people, portions out the land, 
and blends the iastitutions which it finds in the citie 
those which it has brought fronx the woods. A handful of 
daring adventurers from a civhised nat^^ wander to some 
savage coun^try;, and reduce the a race to bondage. 

A successful general turns his arms against the state which 
he serves. A society, made brutal by oppression, rises madly 
on its masters, sweeps away all old laws and usages, and, 
when its first paroxysm of rage is over, sinks down passively 
under any form of polity which may spring out of the chaos. 
A chief of a jxarty, as at Florence, becomes imperceptibly a 
sovereign, and the founder of a dynasty, A captain of mer- 
cenaries, as at Milany on a city, and by the sword 

makes himself its: An elective senate, as at Venice, 

usurps permaneht and hereditary power* It is in events 
such as these that governments have generally origiaated ; 
and we can see nothing in such events to warrant us in 
believing that the governments thus called into existence 
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will be pemiliarly well fitted to distingnisb between religions 
truth and heresy. 

When^ again/ we look at the constitutions of governments 
which have become settled, we find no great security for the 
orthodoay of rulers. One magistrate holds power because 
his name was drawn out of a purse; another, because his 
father held it before him. There are representative systems 
of aU sorts, large constituent bodies, small constituent bodies, 
universal suffrage, high pecuniary qualifications. We see 
that, for the temporal ends of governments, some of these 
constitutions are very skilfully constructed, and that the 
very worst of them is preferable to anarchy. We see some 
sort of connexion between the very worst of them and the 
temporal well-being of society. But it passes our under- 
standing to comprehend what connexion any one of them 
has with theological truth. 

And how stands the fact? Have not almost ah the go- 
vernments in the world always been in the wrong on religious 
subjects ? Mr. Gladstone, we imagine, would say that, ex- 
cept in the time of Constantine, of Jovian, and of a very few 
of their successors, and occasionally in England since the 
Eeformation, no government has ever been sincerely friendly 
to the pure and apostolical Church of Christ. If, therefore, 
it be true that every ruler is bound in conscience to use his 
power for the propagation of his own religion, it will follow 
th ruler who has been bound in conscience to use 

his power for the propag^^^ of truth, a thousand have been 
bound in conscience to use their power for the propagation 
of falsehood. Surely this is a conclusion from which common 
sense recoils. Surely if experience shows that a certain ma- 
chiue, when used to produce a certain effect, does not pro- 
duce that effect once in a thousand times, but produces, in 
the vast majority of cases, an effect directly contrary, we 
cannot be wrong in saying that it is not a machine of which 
the principal end is to be so used. 

If, indeed, the magistrate would content himself with lay- 
ing his opinions and reasons before the people, and would 
leave the people, uncorrupted by hope or fear, to judge for 
themselves, we should see little reason to apprehend that his 
interference m favour of error would he seriously prejudicial 
to the interests of truth. Nor do we, as will hereafter be seen, 
object to his taking this course, when it is compatible with 
the efficient discharge of his more especial duties. But this 
; Will uot satis:^ Mr. Gladstone. He would have the magistrate 
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resort to means wliicli hare a great tendency to ma Ve malcon- 
tents, to make iypocrites, to make careless nominal confor- 
mists, but no tendency whatever to produce konest and rational 

conviction. It seems to us quite clear that an inquirer who 
has no -wish except to know the truth is more Kkely to arrive at 
the truth than an inquirer who knows that, if he decides one 
TOy, he shaU be rewarded, and that, if he decides the other way 
he shall be pTimshed. Now, Mr. Gladstone would have govern- 
ments prop^te their opinions by excluding all dissenters 
from aU civil offices. That is to say, he would have govern- 
ments propagate their opinions by a process which has no 
reference w^tever to the truth Or falsehood of those opinions 
by arbi^ily uniting certain worldly advantages with^,^ 
set of doctrines, ^ and certain worldly inconveniences vrith 
pother set. It is of the very nature of argument to serve 
the mterests of truth ; but if rewards and punishments serve 

the mterest of truth, it is by mere accident. It is very much 
easier to find arguments for the divine authority of the Gos- 
pel than for the divine authority of the Koran. But it is 
just as easy to bribe or rack a Jew into Mahometanism as 
into Christianity. 

From racks, indeed, and from all penalties directed against 
ae persons, the property, and the liberty of heretics, the 
humane ^spirit of Mr. Gladstone shrinks with horror. He 
only n^tains ^t conformity to the reHgion of the state 
ought to be an mdfepensable qualification for office ; and he 
gi^eatly misunderstood him, think ithis 
duty, if he had the power, to revive the Test Act to enforce 

it rigorously, andfo extend it to impor^^ 
formerly exempt from its operation. 

_^s is mde^ a lei^ate conse^enoe of kis^^^^ 

Bi^t why stop tere 1 my n^ roast dissenters atLw4es. 
^ the general reasonings on which this theory rests evi- 
dently le^ to sanguinary persecution. H the propagation of 
reh^ous te a principal end of government, as govern- 
ment, if it be ike duty of a government to employ for that 

end Its constitutional power r if the constitutional power of 

govepimepts extends, as it most unquestionably does, to the 
makrng of laws for the burning of heretics * if burning be as 
it most assuredly is, m many cases, a most effectual niode of 
supressmg opinions 5 why should we not bum P If the rela 
ton m wHch government ought to stand to the people be, as 
Mn. Gladstone teUs us, a paternal relation, we are irresistiblv 
led to the conclusion that persecution is justifiable. For the 
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right of propagating opinions by punislinient is one which 
belongs to parents as clearly as the right to give instruction. 
A boy is compelled to attend family worship : he is forbidden 
to read irreligious books : if he will not learn his catechism, 
he is sent to bed without his supper : if he plays truant at 
church-time a task is set him. If he should display the jDre- 
cocity of his talents by expressing impious opinions before 
his brothers and sisters, we should not much blame his father 
for cutting shoit the controversy with a horsewhip. All the 
reasons which lead us to think that parents are peculiarly 
fitted to conduct the education of their children, and that 
education is a principal end of the parental relation, lead us 
also to think that parents ought to be allowed to use punish- 
ment, if necessary, for the purpose of forcing children, who 
are incapable of judging for themselves, to receive religious 
instruction and to attend religious worship. Why, then, is 
this prerogative of punishment, so eminently paternal, to be 
withheld from a paternal government ? It seems to us, also, 
to be the height of absurdity to employ civil disabilities for 
the propagation of an opinion, and then to shrink from 
employing other pmiishments for the same purpose. For 
nothing can be clearer than that, if yoii punish at all, you 
ought to punish enough. The pain caused by punishment is 
pure uninixed evil, and never ought to be inflicted, except 
for the sake of some good. It is mere foolish cruelty to pro- 
vide penalties which torment the criminal vvithout preventing 
the crime. N’ow it is possible, by sanguinary persecution un- 
relentingly inflicted, to suppress opinions. In this way the 
Albigenses were put down. In this way the Lollards were 
put down. In this way the fair promise of the Eeformation 
was blighted in Italy and Spain. But we may safely defy 
Mr. Grladstone to point out a single instance in which the 
system which he recommends has succeeded. 

And why should he be so tender-hearted ? What reason 
can he give for hanging a murderer, and suffering a here- 
siarch to escape without even a pecuniary mulcts Is the 
heresiarch a less pernicious member of society than the 
murderer ? Is not the loss of one soul a greater evil than 
the extinction of many lives ? And the number of mur- 
ders committed by the most profligate bravo that ever let out 
his poniard to hire in Italy, br by the most savage buccaneer 
that ever prowled on the Windward Station, is small indeed, 
when compared with the number of souls which have been 
caught in , the snares of one dexterous heresiarch. If, then, 
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the heresiarch causes infinitely greater evils than the mur- 
derer, why is he not as i)roper an object of penal legislation 
as the murderer? We can give a reason, a reason, short, 
simple, decisive, and consistent. We do not extenuate the 
evil which the heresiarch produces ; but we say that it is not 
evil of that sort against which it is the end of government to 
guard. But how Mr. Gladstone, who considers the evil which 
the heresiarch produces as evil of the soii: against which it 
is the end of government to guard, can escape from the ob- 
vious consequence of his doctrine, w'e do not understand. 
The world is fuU of parahel cases. An orange-woman stops 
up the pavement with her wheelbarrow and a policeman takes 
her into custody. A miser who has mnassed^^a^^^ 
an old friend and benefactor to die in a workhouse, and can- 
not be questioned before any tribu^ for his baseness and 
ingratitude. Is this because legislators think the oranger 
womafrs conduct worse than the miser^s ? Ifot at aU. It is 
because the stopi^ing up of the pathway is one of the evils 
against which it is the business of the public authorities to 
protect society, and heartlessness is not one of those evils. 
It would be the height of folly to say that the miser oughts 
indeed, to be punished, but that he ought to be punished less 
severely than the orange-woman. 

The heretical Constantins persecutes Athanasius; and 
why not? Shall Caesar punish the robber who has taken one 
purse, and spa^^ who has taught millions to rob 

the Creator of EEs honour, and to bestow it on the creafure ? 
The orthodox Theodosius persecutes the Arians, and with 
equal reasom Shall an insult offered to the Csesarean ma- 
jesty be expiated by death ; and shall there be ho pehalty for 
him who degrades to the rank of a creatui^e the almighty, 
the infinite Creator? We have a short answer for both: 
^^^ To Cfiesar the things which are CmsartA O^sar is ap- 
pointed for the punishment of robbers and rebels. He is hd^ 
appointed for the purpose of either propagating or exter- 
minating the doctrine of the consubstantiality of the 
and the Son.” ‘^Hot so,” says^^ fc 
is bound in conscience to propagate whafe^ thinks to 
be the truth as to this question. Constantius is bound to 
establish the Arian worship throughout the empire,, and to 
displace the bravest captains of his legions, and the ablest 
ministers of his treasury, if they hold the Hicene faith. 
Theodosius is equally bound to turn out every public servant 
whom his Arian predecessors have put in. But if Constan- 
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tms lays on AtLanasiiis a fine of a single aureus^ if Theodo- 
sius imprisons an Arian presbyter for a week, this is most 
unjustifiable oppression.^^ Our readers will be curious to 
know how this distinction is made out. 

The reasons which Mr. Gladstone gives against persecution 
affecting life, limb, and property, may be divided into two 
classes 5 first, reasons which can be called reasons Only by 
extreme courtesy, and which nothing but the most deplorable 
necessity would ever have induced a man of his abilities to 
use 5 and, secondly, reasons which are really reasons, and 
which have so much force that they not only completely 
prove his exception, but completely upset his general rule. 
His artillery on this occasion is composed of two sorts of 
pieces, pieces which will not go off at all, and pieces which 
go off with a vengeance, and recoil with most crushing effect 
upon himself. 

“ We, as fallible creatures,’’ says Mr. Gladstone, “have no right, 
from any bare speculations of our own, to administer pains and pen- 
alties to our fellow-oreatares, whether on social or religious grounds. 
We have the right to enforce the laws of the land by such pains 
and penalties, because it is expressly given by Mm wbo has declared 
that the civil rulers are to bear the swprd for the punishment of evil- 
doers, and for the encouragement of them that do well. And so, in 
things spiritual, had it pleased God to give to the Church or the 
State this power, to be permanently exercised over their members, 
or mankind at large, we should have the right to use it ; but it does 
not appear to have been so received, and consequently, it should not 
be exercised.” 


We should be sorry to think that the security of our lives 
and property from persecution rested on no better ground 
than this. Is not a teacher of heresy an evil-doer ? Has 
not heresy been condemned m many countries, and iu our 
own among them, by the laws of the land, which, as Mr. 
Gladstone says, it is justifiable to enforce by penal sanctions ? 
If a heretic is not specially mentioned in the text to which 
Mr. Gladstone refers, neither is an assassin, a kidnapper, or 
a highwayman : and if the silence of the New Testament as 
to ^ intoference of governments to stop the progress of 
heresy be a reason for not fining or imprisoning heretics, it 
is surely just as good a reason for not excluding them from 
office. 


“ God,” says Mr. Gladstone, “ has seen fit to authorize the em- 
ployment of force in the one case and not in the other ; for it was 
with regard to chastisement ififfioted by the sword for an insult 
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offered to kmself tHat the Eedeemer declared Hs Hagdom not to he 
of this world ;-mea^g, apparently in an especial Lnner, that it 
should be other^se^an after thisworld’s fasHon, in respect to m 
sanctions by which its laws should be maintained.” • 

^ Now here Mr^ladstone, quoting from memory, has fallen 
into an error. The very remarkable words which he cites do 
not appear to have had any reference to the wound inflicted 
by Peter on Malchus. They were addressed to Pdate, in an- 
swer to ae question, « Art thou the King of the Jews 9 » We 
c^ot help saying that we are surprised that Mr. Gladstone 
should not have more aecimately verifled a quotation on 
which, according to 1^, principally depends the right of a 
hundred n^pns of his feUow-subjOcts, idolaters, Mussul- 

Mr. _ Gladstone’s humane interpretations of Scripture are 
lamentably destitete of one recommendation, which he con- 
siders as of ^e highest value; they are byno means inaccord- 
^ce mth the general precepts or practice of the Church 
from the tune when ihe Christians became steong enough 
to pei-secute down to a very recent period. A dogma favom-- 
ableto toleration IS certamlynot a dogma jwd semper, u«od 
^hsue, qwd omndms. Bossuet was able to say, we fear with 
too much truth, that on one point aH Christians had lono- 

been ima^ous, the right of the civil magistinte to propagate 

tru^_by ^ sword even heretics had been orthc^ox as 
to this^nght, and that the Anabaptists and Sociniahs were 
f in question. We vvffl not pretend to 

say wha,t is the best explanation of the text under consider- 
ation but we are sure that Mr. Gladstone’s is the worst 
Accorteg to him pvemment ought to exclude dissenters 
fromn^p, butmot ^fine th^^^ because Christ’s kingdom is 
not of this worH. We do not see why the line may not be 
town ata hundred other places as weH as that vrhieKhe has ■ 
chosto. We^do not see why Lord Clarendon, in recommend- 
against conventicles, might not have said. 

It hath been thought by some that this dassis of men might 

with advantage be not only imprisoned, but pilloried. But 

me-Hiinks, my Lords, we are inhibited from the punishment 
of the pdlory by that Scripture, ‘ My kingdom is not of this 
world. ’ Archbishop Laud, when he sate on Burton in the 
Star-Chamber, might have said, "I pronounce for the pillory 
and, indeed, I could wish that aU such wretches were deli- 
vered to the fire, but that our Lord hath said that his Mng- 
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dom is not of tHs world.” And Gardiner miglit Have written’ 
to tHe SHeriff of OsfordsHire ; See that execution be done 
TOtHout fail on Master Eidley and Master Latimer, as you 
will answer tHe same to tHe Queen^s grace at your peril. But 
if they sHall desire to Have some gunpowder for the shortening 
of their torment, I see not but you may grant it, as it is 
written, Regnum meum non est de hoc mundo ; that is to say, 

My kingdom is not of this world.” 

But Mr. Gladstone Has other arguments against persecu- 
tion, arguments which are of so much weight, that they are 
decisive not only against persecution, but against his whole 
theory. The government,” he says, is incompetent to ex- 
ercise minute and constant supervision over religious opinion.” ^ 

And hence he infers, that a government exceeds its province 
when it comes to adapt a scale of punishments to variations 
in religious opinion, according to their respective degrees of 
variation from the established creed. To decline affording 
countenance to sects is a single and simple rule. To punish 
their professors, according to their several errors, even were 
there no other objection, is one for which the state must 
assume functions wholly ecclesiastical, and for which it is 
notinirin^^^ ^ 

This is, in om opinion, quite to But how does it agree 
with Mr. Gladstone’s theory ? What ! the government in- 
competent to exercise even such a degree of supervision over 
religious opinion as is implied by the punishment of the most 
deadly heresy! The government incompetent to measure 
even the grossest deviations from the standard of truth! The 
government not intrinsically qualified to jMge of the compa- 
rative enormity of any theological errors ! The government 
so ignorant on these subjects that it is compelled to leave not 
merely subtle heresies, discernible only by the eye of a Cyril 
or a Bticer, but Socinianism, Deism, Mahometanism, Idolatry, 

Atheism, unpunished ! To whom does Mr. Gladstone assign 
the office of selecting a religion for the state, from among 
hundreds of religions, every one of which lays claim to truth P 
Even to this same government, which is now pronounced to 
be so unfit for theological investigations that it cannot venture 
to punish a man for worshipping a lump of stone wit^ score ^ 

of heads and hands. We do not remember ever to have fallen ^ 

in with a more extraordinary instance of inconsistency. When 
Mr. Gladstone wishes to prove that the government ought to 
establish and endow a religion, and to fence it with a Test 
Act, government is ro irav iu the moral world. Those who 
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woTjld confine it to seenlar ends take a low view of its nature. 
A religion must be attacked to its agency 5 and this religion 
mnst be that of tbe conscience of the governor, or none. It 
is for the Governor to decide between Papists and Protestants, 
Jansenists and Molinists, Arminians and Calvinists, Episco- 
palians and Presbyterians, Sabellians and Tritheists, Homo- 
onsians and Homoionsians, ISTestorians and Entychians, Mo- 
nothelites and Monophysites, Psedobaptists and Anabaptists. 
It is for him to rejudge the Acts of Nice and Eimini, of Ephe- 
sus and Ghalcedon, of Constantinople and St. John Lateran, 
of Trent and Dort. It is for him to arbitrate between the 
Greek and the Latin procession, and to determine whether 
that mysterious /Z'iog'we shall or shall not have a place in the 
national creed. When he has made up his mind, he is to tax the 
whole community in order to pay people to teach his opinion, 
whatever it may be. He is to rely on his own judgment, though 
it may be opposed to that of nine tenths of the society* He 
is to act on his own judgment, at the risk of exciting the most 
formidable discontents. He is to inflict, perhaps on a great 
majoxuty of the population, what, whether we choose to call it 
persecution or not, wiU always be felt as persecution by those 
who suffer it. He is, on accouiat of differences often too slight 
for vulgar comprehension, to deprive the state of the seiwices 
of the ablest men. He is to debase and enfeeble the commu- 
nity which he governs, from a nation into a sect. In our own 
country, for example, millions of Catholics, millions of Pro- 
testant Dissenters, are to be excluded from all power and; 
honours* A great ^ fleet is on the sea : but Nelson is 
not to command in the Chafinel if ^ m mystery of the 
Trinity he confounds the persons. An invading army has 
landed in Kent ; but the Duke of Wellington is not to be at 
the head of our forces if he divides the substance. And, after 
all this, Mr. Gladstone tells US, that it would be wrong to 
imprisofr a Jew^ a Mussulman, or a a day 5 be- 

cause really a government cannot understand these matters, 
and ought not to meddle with questions which belong to the 
Church. A singular theologian, ^ government! 

So learned that it is competent to exclude Grotius from office 
for being a Semi-Pelagian, so unleamed that it is incompetent 
to fine a Hindoo peasant a rupee for going on a pilgrimage 
to Juggernaut. 

“ To solicit and persuade one another, ’V says Mr, Gladstone, “ are 
privileges which belong to us all; and the wiser and better m 
botind to advise the less wise and good ; but he is not only not 
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boimd, K is speaking generally, to coerce Hm is 

untrue, tken, tHat the same considerations wkioli bind a govern- 
ment to submit a religion to tlie free cboice of tlie people would 
tlierefore justify tkeir enforcing its adoption,*^ 

Granted. But it is true tliat all tbe same considerations 
wMcK would justify a government in propagating a religion 
by means of civil disabilities would justify the propagating of 
that religion by penal laws. To solicit ! Is it sbhoitation to 
tell a Catholic Duke, that he must abjure his religion or walk 
out of the House of Lords ? To persuade ! Is it persuasion 
to tell a barrister of distinguished eloquence and learning that 
he shall grow old in his stuff gown, while his pupils are seated 
above him in ermine, because he cannot digest the damnatory 
clauses of the Athanasian creed ? Would Mr. Gladstone 
think that a religious system which he considers as false, 
Socinianism for example, was submitted to his free choice, if 
it were submitted in these terms ?— “ If you obstinately adhere 
to the faith of the Mcene fathers, you shall not be burned in 
Smithfield 5 you shall not be sent to Dorchester gaol ; you shall 
not even pay double land-tax. But you shall be shut out from 
all situations in which you might exercise your talents with 
honour to yourself and advantage to the country. The House 
of Commons, the bench of magistracy, are not for suchas you. 
You shall see yoxmger men, your inferiors in station and 
talents, rise to the highest dignities and attract the gaze of 
nations, while you are doomed to neglect and obscurity. If 
you have a son of the highest promise, a son such as other 
fathers would contemplate with delight, the developement of 
his fine talents and of his generous ambition shall be a torture 
to you. You shall look on him as a being doomed to lead, as 
you have led, the abject Hfe of a Eoman or a Neapolitan in the 
midst of the great English people. All those high honours, 
so much more precious than the most costly gifts of despots, 
with which a free country decorates its illustrious citizens, 
shall be to him, as they have been to you, objects not of hope 
and vu’tuous emulation, but of hopeless, envious pining. 
Educate him, if you wish him to feel his degradation. Edu- 
cate Mm, if you wish to stimulate his craving for what he 
never must enjoy. Educate him, if you would imitate the 
barbarity of that Celtic tyrant who fed his prisoners on salted 
food till they called eagerly for drink, and then let down an 
empty cup into the dungeon and left them to die of thirst.” Is 
tMs to solicit, to persuade, to submit religion to the free choice 
of man P Would a fine of a thousand pounds, would impri- 
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' TOnment in Newgate for six montlis, under circnmstances not 
disgraeeM, give Mr. Gladstone tlie pain wMcli lie would feel, 
if lie were to be told tbat lie was to be dealt witb in tbe way 
in wHcb be would bimself deal witb more than one half of his 
eonntrymen ? 

We are not at aE surprised to find such inconsistency even 
in a man of Mr. Gladstone's talents. The truth is, that every 
man is, to a great extent, the creature of the age. It is to 
no purpose that he resists the influence which the vast mass, 
in which he is but an atom, must exercise on him. He may 
try to be a man of the tenth century : but he cannot. Whether 
he win or n^ must be a man of the nineteenth century. 
He shares in the motion of the moral as wefl as in that of the 
physical world. He can no more be as intolerant as he would 
have been in the days of the Tudors than he e^ stand in the : 
evening exactly where he stood in the morning. The globe 
goes round from west to east ; and he must go round with it. 
When he says that he is where he was, he means only that 
he has moved at the same rate with all around him. When 
he says that he has gone a good way to the westward, he 
means only that he has not gone to the eastward quite so 
rapidly as his neighbours. Mr. Gladstone’s booh is, in this re- 
spect, a very gratifying performance. It is the measure of what 
a man can do to be left behind by the world. It is the stre- 
n^uous effort of a very vigorous mindto keep as far in the roar 
of the general progress as possible. And yet, with the most 
intense exertion, Mr. Gladstone cannot help being, on some 
important points, greatly in advance of Locke himself ; and, 
with whatever adnairation he may regard Laud, it is weE for 
hiih, we can teU hiin, that he did nbt^^m^ days of that 

zealous primate, who certainly have refuted the expo- 

sitions of Scriptee which we have quoted^ by one of the keenest 
arguments that can be addressed to human ears^ 

This is not the only mstanee in which M^^ 
shrunk in a very remarkable manner from the consequences 
of his own theory. If there be in the whole world a state to 
which this theory is applicable, that . state is t^^ 
in Ih Etou we, who dBtest paternal governments in gene- 
ral, shaE admit that government of India 

are, to a considerable extent, paternal. There, the superiority 
of the governors to the governed in moral science is unques- 
tionable. The conversion of the whole people to the worst 
that Christianity ever wore in the darkest ages would be 
a most happy event. It is not necessary that a man should 
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be a Cbristian to wisli propagatioii of Obristiamty 

India. It is stifficient that He sbonld be an Enropean^^TO 
iniieH below tHe ordinary European level of good sense and 
limnanity. Compared with tHe importance of tHe interests 
at stake/ all tHose Scotch and IrisH questions wHicH occupy 
so large a portion of Mr. Gladstone’s book, sink into insigni- 
ficance. Innopartof the world since the days of Theodosius 
Has so large a Heathen population been subject to a Christian 
governmenti In no part of the world is Heathenism more 
cruel, more licentious, more fruitful of absurd rites and perni- 
cious laws. Surely, if it be the duty of government to use its 
power and its revenue in order to bring seven millions of IrisH 
Catholics over to the Protestant Church, it is a fortiori the 
duty of the government to use its power and its revenue in 
order to make seventy millions of idolaters Christians. If it 
^ be a sin to suffer John Howard or William Penn to hold any 
office in England because they are not in communion with 
the Established Church, it must be a crying sin indeed to 
admit to high situations men who bow down, in temples 
covered with emblems of vice, to the hideous images of sen- 
sual or malevolent gods. 

But no. Orthodoxy, it seems, is mx)re shocked b^^ the 
priests of Rome than by the priests of Kalee. The plain red 
brick building, the Cave of AduUam, or Ebenezer Chapel, 
where uneducated men hear a half^educated man talk of the 
Christian law of love and the Christian hoj)e of glory, is un- 
worthy of the indulgence which is reserved for the shrine 
where the Thug suspends a portion of the spoils of murdered 
travellers/ and for the car which grinds its way through the . 
bones of self-immolated j)ilgi’ims. It would be,” says Mr. 
Gladstone, ^‘^ an absurd exaggeration to maintain it as the 
part of such a government as that of the British in India to 
biing home to the door of every subject at once the ministra- 
tions of a new and totally unknoTO religion.” The govern- 
ment ought indeed to desire to propagate Christianity^ But 
the extent to which they must do so must be /nimited by the 
degree in which the people are found willing to receive it.” 

He proposes no such limitation in the case of Ii’eland. He 
would give the Irish a Protestant Church whether they like it 
or not. believe,” says he, that that which we place 

before them is, whether they know it or not, calculated to be 
beneficial to them 5 and that, if they know it not now, they 
will know it when it is presented to them fairly. Shall we, 
then, purchase their applause at the expense of their substan- 
tial, nay, their spiritual interests ? ” 
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And why does Mr. Griadstone allow to tlie Hindoo a priyi- 
lege wMcli lie denies to the Irisliman? Why does he reserve 
his greatest liberality for the most monstrous errors ? Why 
does he pay most respect to the opinion of the least enlight- 
ened people ? Why does he withhold the right to exercise 
paternal anthority from that one government which is fitter to 
exercise paternal anthority than any government that ever ex- 
isted in the world ? We will give the reason in his own words. 

In British India,” he says, a small number of persons advanced 
to a higher grade of civilisation, exercise the powers of government 
over an immensely greater number of less cultivated persons, not by 
ooereipn, but under free stipulation with the governed.' INow, the 
rights of a government, in circumstances thus peculiar, obviously 
depend neither upon the unrestiicted theory of paternal principles, 
nor upon any primordial or fictitious contract of indefinite powers, 
but upon an express and known treaiy, matter of positive agree- 
ment, not of natural ordinance.” 

Where Mr. Gladstone has seen this treaty we cannot guess; 
for, though he calls it a known treaty,” we wiU stake onr 
credit that it is quite unknown both at Calcutta and Madras, 
both in Leadenhall Street and Cannon Row, that it is not to 
be found in any of the enormous folios of papers relating to 
India which fill the book-cases of members of Parliament, 
that it has utterly escaped the researches of all the historians 
of onr Eastern empire, that, in the long and interesting de- 
bates of 1813 on the admission of missionaries to India, de- 
bates of which the most valuable^^^ p been excellently 

preserved by the care of the speakers, no allusion to this im- 
portant instrument is to be fo The truth is that this 
treaty is a nonentity. It is by coercion, it is^ 
and not by free stipulntiion governed, that Engird 

rules India ; nor is Englaixd bound by any contract whatever 
not to deal with Bengal as she deals with Ireland. She may 
set up a Bishop of Patna, and a Dean of Hoogley; she may 
grant away the public revenue for the maintenance of pre- 
bendaries of Benares and canons of Moorshedabad; she may 
divide the cotintry into parishes, and place a rector with a 
stipend in eveij one of them. ; and aU this 
any positive agreement. If there be such a treaty, M^ 
Gladstone can have no diflfieulty in mailing known^ 
its terms, and, above all, the precise extent of the territory 
within which we have sinfully bound ourselves to be guilty 
of practical atheism. The last point is of great importance. 
For, as the provinces of our Indian empire were acquired at 
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different times, and in very different ways, no single treaty, 
indeed no ten treaties, wid tlie system pursued hj our 

^vernraent^ & 

The pla^^ of the case is this, No man in Ms senses 
woMd drea^ of applying Mr; Grladstone’s theory to India ; 
because, if so applied, it would inevitably destroy our empire, 
and with our empire the best chance of spreading Ghristianity 
among the natives. This Mr. Gladstone felt. In some way or 
other his theory was to be saved, and the monstrous conse- 
qences avoided. Of intentional misrepi'esentation we are quite 
sure that he is incapable. But we cannot acquit him of that 
unconscious disingenuousness from which the most upright 
man, when strongly attached to an opinion, is seldom wholly 
free. We believe that he recoiled from the rumous conse- 
quences which his system would produce, if tried in India; but 
that he didnot like to say so, lest he should lay himself open to 
the charge of sacrificing princijple to expediency, a word which 
is held in the utmost abhorrence by all his school. Accord- 
ingly, he caught at the notion of a treaty, a notion which 
must, we think, have originated in spine rhetorical expression 
which he has imperfectly understood. There is one excellent 
way of avoiding the drawing of a false conclusion from a false 
major j and that is by having a false Ihaccu^ 

Mstory is an admirable corrective of unreasonable theory. 
And thus it is in the present case. A bad general rule is 
laid down, aud obstinately maintained, wherever the conse- 
quences are not tod monstrous for human bigotry. But when 
they become so horrible that even Christ Church shrinks, that 
even Oriel stands aghast, the rule is evaded by means of 
a fictitious contract. One imaginary obligation is set up 
against another. Mr. Gladstone first preaches to govern- 
ments the duty of undertaking an enterprise just as rational 
as the Crusades, aud then dispenses them from it on the 
ground of a treaty which is just as authentic as the donation 
of Constautine to Pope Sylvester. His system resembles 
nothing so much as a forged bond with a forged release in- 
dorsed on the back of it. 

With more show of reason he rests the claims of the Scotch 
Church on a contract. He considers that contract, however, 
as most unjustMable,^^^ speaks of the setting up of the 
Eirk as a disgraceful blot on the reign of W Third* 

Surely it would be amusing, if it were hot melancholy, to see 
a man of virtue and abilities unsatisfied with the calamities 
which oiie . Church, constituted on false principles, has brought 
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upon the empire, and repining that Scotland is not in the 
same state with Ireland, that no Scottish agitator is raising 
rent and putting comity members in and out, that no Presby- 
terian association is dividing supreme power with the govern- 
ment, that no meetings of precursors and repealers are cover- 
ing the side of the Calton Hill, that twenty-five thousand 
troops are not required to maintain order on the north of the 
Tweed, that the anniversary of the Battle of BothweU Bridge 
is not regularly celebrated by insult, riot, and murder. We 
could hardly find a stronger argument against Mr. Grlad- 
' stone^s system than that which Scotland furnishes. The 
policy which has been followed in that country has been 
directly oi>posed to the policy which he recommends. And 
the consequence is that Scotland having been one of the 
rudest, one of the poorest, one of the most turbulent countries 
in Europe, has become one of the most highly civilised, one 
‘ of the most flourishing, one of the most tranquil. The atro- 
cities which were of common occmrrence while an unpopular 
church was dominant are unknown. In spite of a mutual 
aversion as bitter as ever separated one people from another, 
the two kingdoms which compose our island have been indis- 
solubly joined together. Of the ancient national feeling 
there remains just enough to be ornamental and useful; just 
enough to inspire the poet, and to kindle a generous and 
friendly emulation in the hospm of the soldier. But for all 
the ends of government the nations are one. And why are 
they so ? The answer is simple. The nations are one for all 
the ends of government, because in their union the true ends 
of government alone were kept in sight. The nations are 
one, because the Churches are two. • 

Such is the ttnion of England with Scotland, an union 
which resembles the union of the limbs of one healthful and 
vigorous body, all moved by one will, all cooperating for . 
common ends. The system of Mr.. Gladstone would have 
produced an union which can he compared only to that 
which is the subject of a wild Persian fable. King Zohak— 
we tell the story as Mr. Southey tells it to us— ‘gave the devil 
leave to kiss his shoulders. Instantly two serpents sprang 
out, who, in the fury of hunger, attacked his head, and at- 
tempted to get at his brain, Zohak pulled them away, and 
tore them with his nafis. But he found that they were in- 
separable parts of himself, and that what he was lacerating 
, was his own flesh. Perhaps we might be able to find, if we 
looked xDund the world, some pohtieal union like this^ som^ 
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lideous monster of a statej cursed witli one principle of sen- 
sation and two principles of volition, self-loathing and self- 
torturing, made np of parts which are driven by a frantic 
impulse to^ yet ai*e doomed to feel ■what- 

ever they indict, -which are divided by an irreconcilable 
hatred, yet are blended in an indissoluble identity. Mr. 
Griadstone, from tender concern for Zohak, is •onsatisfled 
because the devil has as yet kissed only one shoulder, because 
there is not a snake mangling and mangled on the left to keep 
in countenance his brother on the right. 

But we must proceed in otu examination of his theory. 
Having, as he conceives, proved that it is the duty of every 
government to profess some religion or other, right or wrong, 
and to establish that religion, he then comes to the question 
what religion a government ought to prefer: and he decides 
this question in favour of the form of Christianity established 
in England. The Church of England is, according to him, 
the pui*e Catholic Church of Christ, which possesses the apos- 
tolical succession of ministers, and within whose pale is to be 
fouhd that unity which is essential to truth. For her deci- 
sions he claims a degree of reverence far beyond what she has 
ever, in any of her formidarm^^^ for herself ; far be- 

yond what the modemte school of Bossuet demands for the 
Pope 5 and scarcely short of what that school would ascribe 
to Pope and General Council together. To separate from her 
communion is schism. To reject her traditions or inteipre- 
tations of Scriptme is sinful presumption. 

Mr. Gladstone pronounces the light of private judgment, 
as it is generally understood throughout Protestant Europe, 
to be a monstrous abused He declares himself favourable, in- 
deed^ to the exercise of private judgment, after a fashion of 
his own. We have, according to him, a right to judge all the 
. doctrines of the Church of England to be sound, but not to 
judg*6 any of them to he unsound. He has no objection, he 
assures us, to active inquiry into religious questions. On the 
contraiy, he thinks such inquiry highly desirable, as long as 
it does not lead to diversity of opinion ; which is much the 
same thing as if he were to recommend the use of fire that 
will not burn down houses, or of brandy that wiU not make 
men drimk. He conceives it to be perfectly possible for man- 
kind to exercise theii* intellects vigoroiisly and freely on theo- 
logical subjects,' and yet to come to exactly the same conclu- 
sions with each other and with the Church of England. And 
for this opinion he gives, as far as we have been able to dis- 
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covcrj no reason whatevorj except that everybody who vigor- 
ously and freely exercises his understanding on Euclid’s 
Theorems assents to them. ^^The activity of private judg- 
ment/’ he truly observes, ^^ and the unity and stren^h of 
conviction in mathematics vary directly as each other.” On 
this unquestionable fact he constructs a somewhat question- 
able argument. Every body who freely inquires agrees, he 
says, with Euclid. But the Church is as much in the right 
as Euclid. Why, then, should not every free inquirer agree 
with the Church P We could put many similar questions. 
Either the affirmative or the negative of the proposition that 
King Charles wrote the Icoti. jBasiKia is as true as that two 
sides of a triangle are greater than the third side. Why, 
then, do Dr. Wordsworth and Mr. Hallam agree 
two sides of a triangle greater than the third side, and yet 
differ about the genuineness of the Icon Basilihe ? The state 
of the exact sciences proves, says Mr. Grladstone, that, as re- ^ 
spects religion, the association of these two ideas, activity 
of inquiry, and variety of conclusion, is a fallacious one.” 
We might just as well turn the argument the other way, and 
infer from the variety of religious opinions that there must 
necessarily be hostile mathematical sects, some affirming, and 
some denying, that the square of the hypothenuse is equal to 
the squares of the sides . But we do not think either the one 
analogy or the other of the smallest value. Our way of as- 
certaining the tendency of free inquiry is sinaply to open our 
eyes and look at the world in which we live ; and there we 
see that free inquiry on Mathematical subjects produces 
miity, and that free inquiry on moral subjects produces dis- 
crepancy. There would undoubtedly be less discrepancy if in- 
quirers were more diligent and candid. But discrepancy there 
will be among the most diligent and candid, as long as the 
constitution of the human mind, and the nature of moral evi- 
dence, continue unchanged. That we have not freedom and 
unity together is a very sad thing; and so it is that we have 
not wings. But we are just as likely to see the one defect 
removed as the other. It is not only in religion that this 
discrepancy is found. It is the same with all matters which 
dex^end on moral evidence, with judicial questions, for exam- 
ple, and with political questions. AU the ju%es will work a 
sum in the rule of three ou the same principle, and bring out 
the same conclusion. But it does not fbHov^ that, h^ 
honest and laborious they may be, they will aU be of one 
mind on the Douglas case. So it is vain to hope that there 
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free constitxitioii mder wHch every 
tiye will be nnanim and every law imanimotLsly 

passed ; and it would be ridicidous^^^^fo^ a statesman to stand 
wondering and bemoaning himself because people who agree 
in tHiiking that two and two make four cannot agree about 
the new poor law, or the ad™ 

There are two intelligible and consistent courses which may 
be followed with respect to the exercise of private judgment ; 
the course of the Eomanist, who interdicts private judgment 
because of its inevitable inconveniences ; and the course of 
the Protestant, who permits private judgment in spite of its 
inevitable inconveniences. Both are fhore reasonable than 
Mr. Gladstone, who would have private judgment without its 
inevitable inconveniences. The Eomanist produces repose 
by means of stupefaction. The Protestant encourages acti- 
vity, though he knows that where there is much activity there 
win be some aberration. Mr. Gladstone wishes for the unity 
of the fifteenth century with the active and searchiug spirit 
of the sixteenth. Ble inight as well wish to be m 
■at-once.,; ■: 

^ says that we actually ^^^r^ 

crepancy of opinionr--reqiiire and demand error^ felsehood, 
blindness, and plume ourselves on such discrepancy as attest- 
ing a freedom which is only valuable when used for unity in 
the truth,” he expresses himself with more energy than pre- 
cision; Hobody love the sake of discrepancy. 

But a person who conscientiously believes that free inquiry is, 
on the whole, beneficial to of truth, and that, 

from the impex€eetion of the human faculties, wherever there 
is much free inquiry there will be some discrepancy, may, 
without ^ m consider such discrepancy, though in 

itself an evil, as a sign of good. That there are ten thousand 
thieves in London is a very melancholy fact. But, looked at 
in one point of view, it is a reason for exultation. Por what 
other city could maintaxuten thousand thieves ? What must 
be the mass of wealth, where the fragments gleaned by law- 
less pilfering rise to so large an amount? St. Kilda would 
not suj)port a single pickpocket. The quantity of theft is, to 
a certain extent, an index of the quantity of useM industry 
and judicious speculation. And just as we may, fi^om the 
gimt number of rogues in a town, infer that much honest 
gain is made there ; so may we often, from the quantity of 
error in a community, draw a cheering inference as to the 
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degree in wMcli the public mind is turned to those inquiries 
wMcli alone can lead to rational convictions of truth, 

Mr. Gladstone seems to imagine that most Protestants 
think it possible for the same doctrine to be at once true and 
false ; or that they think it immaterial whether, on a reli- 
gious question, a man comes to a true or a false conclusion. 
If there be any Protestants who hold notions so absurd, we 
abandon them to his censure. 

The Protestant doctrine touching the right of private 
judgment, that doctrine which is the common foundation of 
the Anglican, the Lutheran, and the Calvinistic Churches, 
that doctrine by which every sect of dissenters vindicates its 
separation, we conceive not to be this, that opposite opinions 
may both he true ; nor this, that truth and falsehood are 
both equally good ^ nor yet this, that aU speculative error is 
necessarily innocent; but this, that there is on the face of 
the earth no visible body to whose decrees men are bound to 
submit their private judgment on points of faith. 

Is there always such a visible body? Was there such a 
visible body in the year 1600 ? If not, why are we to believe 
that there is such a body in the year 1839 ? If there was such 
a body in the year 1500, what was it? Was it the Church 
of Eome ? And how can the Church of England be orthodox 
now, if the Church of Eome was orthodox then ? 

In England,” says Mr. Gladstone, “ the case was widely 
different from that of the Continent. Her reformation did 
not destroy, but successfully maintained, the unity and suc- 
cession of the Church in her apostolical ministry. We have, 
therefore, still among us the ordained hereditary witnesses of 
the truth, conveying it to us tte 

our Lord Jesus Christ^^ a^ This is to u& ^ 

ordinary voice of authority 5 of authorit^^ equally reasonable 
and equally true, whether we will hear, or whether we will 
forbear.” 

^ M reasoning is not so clear as might be de- 

sii’ed. We have among us, he says, ordained hereditary 
witnesses of the truth, and their voice is to uS the voice of 
authority. Ilndoubtedly, if they are witnesses of the truth, 
their voice is the voice of authority. But this is little more 
than saying that the truth is the truth. l!for 
true because it comes in an unbroken series from the 
Apostles. The Mcene faith is not more true in the mouth 
of the Archbishop^ pf Canterbury, than in that of a Moderator 
of the General Assembly, If our respect for the authority of 
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tlie Ch.xircb is to be only consequent upon our conyiction of tlie 
trutb of ber doctrines, we come at once to tbat monstrous 
abuse, the Protestant e3:ercise of private judgment,^^ But if Mr. 
Oiadstone means that^ to believe that the Church of 

England speaks the truth, because she has the apostolical 
succession, we greatly doubt whether such a doctrine can be 
maintained.^^ the first place, what proof have we of the 
fact ? We have, indeed, heard it said that Providence 
would certainly have interfered to preserve the apostolical 
succession in the true Church. But this is an argument 
fitted for understandings of a different kind from Mr. Glad- 
stone’Si He will hardly tell us that the Church of England 
is the true Church because she has the succession; and that 
she has the succession because she is the trae Church. 

What evidence, then, have we for the fact of the apostoli- 
cal succession? And here we may easily defend the truth 
against Oxford with the same arguments with which, in old 
times, the truth was defended by Oxford against Eome. In 
this stage of our combat with , Mr. Gladstone, we need few 
weapons except those which we find in the well-farhished 
and wefi-ordered armoury of ChiUmgWorth 

The transmission of orders from the Apostles to an Eng- 
lish clergyman of the preseht day must have been through a 
very great number of intermediate persons. How, it is pro- 
bable that no clergyman in the Church of England can trace 
up his spiritual genealog bishop, so far 

badi: as the^^^^ti Conquest. There remain many 

centuries during which the lustory of the transmission of his 
orders is buried in utter darkness. And whether he be a 
priest by succession from the Apostles depends on the ques- 
tion, whether, during that long period, some thousands of 
events took place, any one of which may, without any gross 
improbability, be supposed not to have taken place. We have 
not a tittle of evidence for any one of these events. We do 
not even know the names or countries of the men to whom it 
is taken for granted that these events ha|)j)mied. We do not 
know whether the spiritual ancestors of any one of our con- 
temporaries were Spanish or Armenian, Arian or Orthodox. 
In the utter absence of all particular evidence, we are surely 
entitled to require that there should be very strong evidence 
indeed that the strictest regulariiy was observed in every 
generation, and that episcopal functions were exercised by 
none who were not bishops by succession from the Apostles. 
But we have no such evidence. In the lirst place, we have 
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not full and accurate information toucliing tlie polity of tlie 
Church, during the century which followed the persecution of 
Nero. That;, during this period, the overseers of all the 
little Christian societies scattered through the Eoman empire 
held their spiritual authority by virtue of holy orders derived 
from the Apostles, cannot be proved by contemporary testi- 
mony, or by any testimony which can be regarded as decisive. 
The question, whether the primitive ecclesiastical constitu- 
tion bore a greater resemblance to the Anglican or to the 
Calvinistic model has been fiercely disputed. It is a ques- 
tion on which men of eminent parts, learning, and piety 
have di^red, and do to this day differ very widely. It is a 
question on which at least a full half of the ability and eru- 
dition of Protestant Europe has, ever since the 
been opposed to the Anglican pretensions. Mr. Gladstone 
himself, we are persuaded, would have the candour to allow 
that, if no evidence were admitted but that which is fur- 
nished by the genuine Christian literature of the first two 
centuries, judgment would not go in favour of prelacy. And 
if he looked at the subject as calmly as he would look at a 
controversy respecting the Eoman Oomife or the Anglo- 
Saxon Wittenagemote, he would probably think that the 
absence of contemporary evidence during so long a period 
was a defect which later attestations, however numerous, 
could but very imperfectly supply. It is surely impolitic to 
rest the doctrines of the EngUsh Church on a historical 
theory, which, to nm Protestants out of a hundred, 

wou^^ seem much more questionable than any of those doc- 
trines^ Nor is this all. Extreme obscurity overhangs the 
history of the middle ages ; and the facts which are discer- 
nible through that bbsc^ the Church was 

exceedmgly ill regulate W6 read of sees of the highest 
dignity openly sold, transferred bacl^ and forwards by 
popular tumult, bestowed sometimes by a profligate woman 
on her paramour, sometimes by a warlike baron on a kins- 
man stih a stripling.^^^^^W read of bishops of ten years old, 
of bishops of five years old, of many popes who were mere 
hoys, and who rivalled the frantic dissoluteness of Caligula, 
nay, of a female pope. And though this story, once be- . 
lieved throughout all Europe, has been disproved by the 
strict researches of modern criticism, the most discerning of 
those who reject it have admitted that it is not iairinsically 
improbable. In our own island, it was the complaint of 
Alfred that not a single priest south of the Thames, and very 
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* few on tlie north, cotild read either Latin or English. And 
this illiterate clergy exercised their ministry amidst a rude 
and half-heathen popxdation, in which Danish pirates, tin- 
christened, or christened hy the hundred on a field of battle, 
were mingled with a Saxon peasantry scarcely better in- 
structed in rehgion. The state of Ire^^^ was stiH wdrse. 

Tota ilia per universam Hiberniam dissoliitio eeclesiastica> 
disciplinse, ilia ubique pro consnetudine Christiana S8sva sub- 
. introducta barbarieSj” are the expressions of St. Bernard. 
We are, therefore, at a loss to conceive how any clergyman 
can feel confident that his orders have come doTO correctly. 
Whether he be really a successor of the Apostles depends on 
an immense numbei of such contingencies as these : whether 
Tinder King Ethelwo a stupid priest might not, whH^ 
tizing several scores of Danish prisoners who had just made 
their option between the font and the gallows, inadvertently 
omit to perform the rite on one of these graceless proselytes ; 
whether, in the seventh century, an impostor, who had never 
received consecration, might not have passed himself off as 
a bishop on a rude tribe of Scots y^^w lad of twelve 

did really, by a ceremony huddled over when he Was top 
drunk to know what he was about, convey the episcopal 
character to a lad^ o^ 

Since the first century, not less, in all probability, than a 
hundred thousand persons have exercised the functions of 
bishops. That^ m^ not been bishops by 

apostolical succession is quite certain. Hooker admits that 
deviations from the general rule have been frequent, and 
with a boldness worthy of his high and statesmanlike intel- 
lect, pronounces ^t^^ have been often justifiable. “ There 
■ may be,’’ says he, sometimes very just and sufficient reason 
to allow ordination made without a bishop. Where the 
Ghurch must needs have some ordained, and neither hath 
nor can have possibly a bishop to ordain, in case of such 
necessity the ordinary institution of God hath given often- 
timesy and may give place. And therefore we are not simply 
without exception to mge a lineal descent of power from the 
Apostles by continued succession of bishops in every effectual 
ordination.” There can be little doubt, we think, that the 
succession, if it ever existed, has often been interrupted in 
ways much less respectable. Eor example, let us suppose, 
and we are sure that no well-informed person will think the 
supposition by any means improbable, that, in the third cen- 
tury, a man of no principle and some parts, who has, in the 
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course of a roving and discreditable life, been a catecbnmen 
at Antiocb, and bas there become familiar with Christian 
nsages and doctrines, afterwards rambles to Marseilles, where 
he finds a Christian society, rich, liberal, and simple-hearted. 
He pretends to be a Christian, attracts notice by his abilities 
and afifected zeal, and is raised to the episcopal dignity with- 
out having ever been baptized. That such an event might 
happen, nay, was very likely to happen, cannot well be dis- 
puted by any one who has read the Life of Peregrinus. The 
very virtues, indeed, which distinguished the early Chris- 
tians, seem to have laid them open to those arts which 
deceived. 

“TJriel, thoiigli Regent of the Stin, and held 
The sharpest-sighted spirit of all in Heaven.” ' 

How, this unbaptized inipostor is evidently no successor of 
the Apostles. He is not ^ a Christian; and ah orders 
derived through such a pretended bishop are altogether in- 
valid. Do we know enough of the state of the world and of 
the Chui’ch in the third century to be able to say with con- 
fidence that there were not at that time twenty such pre- 
tended bishops? Every such case makes a break in the 
apostolical succession. 

:: ^ 'NoWy suppose that a break, such as Hooker admits to have 
been both common and justifiable, or such as we have sup- 
posed to be produced by hypocrisy and cupidity, were found 
in the ch^n which connected the Apostles with any of the 
missionaries who first spread Christianity in the wilder parts 
of Europe, who can say how extensive the efiPect of this single 
break may be that St. Patrick, for example, if 

ever there was such a man, or Theodore of Tarsus, who is 
said to have consecrated in the seventh^ century the 
bishops of many English sees, had not the true apostolical 
orders^ is it not conceivable that such a circumstance may 
affect the orders of many clergymen now living? Even if it 
were possible, which it assuredly is not, to prove that the 
Church had the apostolical orders in the third century, it 
would be mppssible to prove that those orders were not in 
the twelfth centtey so far lost that no ecelesiastic coxdd be 
certain of the legitimate descent of his own spiritual cha- 
racter. And if this were so, no subsequent precautions could 
repair the evil. 

Ghillingwoi-th states the conclusion at which he had arrived 
on this subject in these very remarkable words That of 
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teu tlioiLsand probables no one sbonld be false ; that of ten 
tbonsand reqtiisites, whereof any one may fail^ not one sbonld 
be wanting, this to me is extremely improbable, and even 
consin-german to impossible. So that the assurance hereof 
is like a machine composed of an innumerable multitude of 
pieces, of which it is strangely unlikely but some will be out 
of order; and yet, if any one be so, the whole fabric falls of 
necessity to the ground ; and he that shall put them together, 
and maturely consider aU the possible ways of lapsing and 
nullifying a priesthood in the Church of Eome, will be very 
inclinable to think that it is a hundred to one, that among a 
hundred seeming priests, there is not one true one ; nay, that 
it is not a thing very improbable that, amongst those nianj^ 
millions which make up the Eomish hierarchy, there are not 
twenty true.'’^ We do not pretend to Imow to what precise 
extent the canonists of Oxford agree with those of Eome as 
to the circumstances which nullify orders. We wiU. not, 
therefore, go so far as Chillingworth. We only say that we 
see no satisfactory proof of the fact, that the Church of Eng- 
land possesses the apostolical succession, And, after aUj if 
Mr. Gladstone could prove the apostolical succession, what 
wotild the apostdlieal succession prove 9 He says that we 
have among us the ordained hereditary witnesses of the 
truth, coOT^^^ to us tlirough an series from 

our Lord Jesus Christ and his Apostles.’^ Is this the fact 
Is there any doubt that the orders of the Church of England 
are generally derived from the Church of Eome? Does not 
the Church of England declare, does not Mr. Gladstone him- 
self admit, that the Chm^ch of Eome teaches much error and 
condenms much truth 9 And is it not quite clear, that as 
far as the doctrines of the Church of England differ from 
those of the Church of Eome, so far the Church of England 
conveys the truth through a broken series 9 

That the founders, lay and clerical, of the Church of 
England, corrected all that required correction in the doc- 
trines of the Church of Eome, and nothing more, may be 
quite true. But we never can admit the circumstance that 
the Church of England possesses the apostolical succession 
as a proof that she is thus perfect. ITo stream can rise 
higher than its fountain. The succession of ministers in the 
Church of England, derived as it is through the Church of 
Eome, can never prove more for the Church of England than 
it proves for the Church of Eome. But this is not aU. The 
Arian Churches which once predominated in the kingdoms of 
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felie Ostrogoths, the Yisigoths, the Burgundians, the Vandals, 
and the Lombards, were a.ll episcopal churches, and all had a 
fairer claim than that of England to the apostolical succes- 
sion, as being much nearer to the apostolical times. In the 
Bast, the Greek Church, wliich is at variance on points of 
4aith with all the Western Churches, has an equal claim to 
this succession. The Nestorian, the Eutychian, the Jacobite 
Churches, all heretical, all condemned by councils, of which 
even Protestant divines have generally spoken with respect, 
had an equal claim to the apostolical succession, Now if, of 
teachers having apostolical orders, a vast majority have taught 
much error, if a large proportion have taught deadly heresy, 
if, on the other hand, as Mr. Gladstone himself admits, 
churches not having apostolical orders, that of Scotland &r 
example, have been nearer to the standard of orthodoxy than 
the majority of teachers who have had apostolical orders, 
how can he possibly call upon us to submit our private judg- 
ment to the authority of a Church, on the ground that she 
has these orders 9 

Mr. Gladstone dwells much on the importance of unity in 
doctrine. Unity, he tells us, is essential to truth. And this 
is most unquestionable. But when he goes on to tell us that 
this unity is the characteristic of the Church of England, 
that she is one in body and in spirit, we - are compelled to 
differ from him widely. The apostolical succession she may 
or may not have. But unity she most certainly has not, and 
never has had. It is matter of perfect notoriety, that her 
formifranes are framed in such a ma^ as to admit to her 
highest offices men who differ from each other more widely 
than a very high Churchmhn differs from a Catholic, or a 
very low Churchman from a Presbyterian 5 and that the 
general leaniiig of the Church, with respect to some impor- 
tant questions, has been sometimes one way and sometimes 
another. Take, for example, the questions agitated between 
the Calvinists and the Arminians. Do we find in the Church 
of England, with respect to those questions, that unity which 
is essential to truth 9 Was it ever found in the Church 9 Is 
it hot certain^^t^ of the sixteenth century, the 

rulers of the Church held doctrines as Calvinistic as ever 
were held by any Cameronian, and not only held them, but 
persecuted every body who did not hold them 9 And is it not 
equally certain, that the rulers of the Church have, in very 
recent times, considered Calvinism as a disqualification for 
high preferment, if not for holy orders 9 Look at the ques- 
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tions wMcli Archlbisliop "Wliitgiffc propoiinded to Barret^ qnes-* 
tions framed in the very spirit of William Huntington, S. 
And then loot at the eighty-seven questions which Bishop 
Marsh, within our own memory, propounded to candidates 
for ordination. We should be loth to say that either of these 
celebrated prelates had intruded himself into a Church whose 
doctrines he abhorred, and that he deserved to be stripped of 
his gown. Yet it is quite certain that one or other of them 
must have been very greatly in error. John Wesley again, 
and Cowper’s friend, John Newton, were both Presbyters of 
this Church. Both were men of ability. Both we believe to 
have been men of rigid integrity, men who would not have 
subscribed a Confession of Faith which they disbelieved for 
the richest bishopric in the empire. Yet on the subject of 
predestination Newton was strongly attached to doctrine 
which Wesley designated as ^^blasphemy, which might make 
the ears of a Christian to tingle.” Indeed, it will not be 
disputed that the clergy of the Established Church are 
divided as to these questions, and that her formularies are 
not found practically to exclude even scrupulously honest 
men of both sides from her altars . It is notorious that some 
of her most distinguished imlers think this, latitude a good 
thing, and would be sorry to see it restricted in favour of 
either opinion. And herein we must cordially agree with 
them. But what becomes of the unity of the Church, and 
of that truth to which unity is essential? Mr^ Gladstone 
teUs us that the Begium Donum weiS given originally to or- 
thodox [Presbyterian niinisters, but that part of it is now 
received by their heterodox successors. ^^This,” he says, 

serves to illustrate the difSculty in which governments en- 
tangle themselves when they covenant with arbitrary systems 
of opinion, and not with the Chuich alone. The opinion 
j)asses aw^ay, but the gift remains.” But is it not clear, that 
if a strong Supralapsarian had, under Whitgift’s primacy, 
left a large estate at the disposal of the bisho|)S for ecclesi- 
astical purposes, in the hope that the rulers of the Church 
would abide by Whitgifi’s theology, he would reaUy have 
been giving his substance for the support of doctrines which, 
he detested? The opinion would have passed away, and the 
gift would have remained. 

This is only a single instance. What wide differences of 

* One question was, whether God had the Archbishop was Affirmative, et 
from eternity reprobated certain persons ; qnia volidt.” 
and why. The answer which ^ 
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opinion respecting the oj>eration of the sacraments are held 
by bishops, doctors, presbyters of the Church of England, aU 
men who have conscientiously declared their assent to her 
articles, all men who are, according to Mr, Gladstone, or- 
dained hereditary witnesses of the truth, all men whose 
voices make up what, he tells us, is the voice of true and 
reasonable authority! Here, again, the Church has not 
unity; and as unity is the essential condition of truth, the 
Church has not the truth. 

Nay, take the very question which we are discussing -with 
Mr. Gladstone. To what extent does the Church of England 
allow of the right of private judgment ? What degree of 
authority does she claim for herself in virtue of the apostolical 
succession of her ministers ? Mr. Gladstone, a yeiy: able tmd 
a very honest man, takes a view of this matter widely dijBFering 
from the view taken by others whom he will admit to be as 
able and as honest as himself. People who altogether dis- 
sent from him on this subject eat the bread of the Church, 
preach m h^ pulpits, dispense her saci^aments, confer her 
orders, and carry on that apostolical succession, the nature 
and importance of which, according to him, they do not com- 
prehend. Is this unity? Is this truth P 

It will be observed that we are not putting cases of dis- 
honest men who, for the sake of lucre, falsely pretend to 
believe in the doctrines of an establishment. We are putting 
cases of men as upright as ever lived, who, differing on theo- 
logical questions of the highest importance, and avowing 
that difference, are yet priests and prelates of the same 
Church. We therefore say, that on some points which Mr. 
Gladstone himself thinks of vital imj)ortance, the Church has 
either not spoken at all, or, what is for all practical purposes 
the same thing, has not spoken in language to be understood 
even by honest and sagacious divines. The religion of the 
Church of England is so far from exhibiting that unity of 
doctrine which Mr. Gladstone represents as her distinguish- 
ing glory, that it is, in fact, a bundle of religious systems 
without number. It comprises the religious system of Bishop 
TomHne, and the religious system of John Newton, and all 
the religious systems which lie between them. It comprises 
the religious system of Mr. Newman, and the religious system 
of the Archbishop of Dublin, , and all the religious systems 
which lie between them. All these different opinions are held, 
avowed, preached, printed, within the pale of the Church, by 
men of unquestioned integrity and understanding. 

■:^v^^von.- vn . . ■ ■ ■ ■ B B ■ ■ ' . 
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Do we make tHs diversity a topic of Teproach to tke 
Cktircli of England 9 Ear from it. We wonld oppose with 
all otir power every attempt to narrow her basis ? Wonld to 
God that^ a hnndred and fifty years ago, a good king and a 
good primate had possessed the power as well as the mil to 
widen it ! It was a noble enterprise, worthy of William and 
of TiUotson. But what becomes of aU 
eloquent exhortations to xinityP Is it not mere mockery to 
attach so much importance to unity in form and name, where 
there is so little in substance, to shudder at the thought of 
two churches in aUiance with one state, and to endure with 
patience the spectacle of a hundred sects battlmg within one 
church ? -And is it not clear that Mr. Gladstone is boxmd, on 
aU his own principles, to abandon the defence of a church in 
which unity is not found? Is it not clear that he is bound 
to divide the House of Commons against every grant of 
money which may be proposed for the clergy of the Estab- 
lished Church in the colonies 9 He objects to the vote for 
Maynooth, because it is monstrous to pay one man to teach 
truth, and another to denounce that truth as falsehood. But 
it is a mere chance whether any sum which he votes for the 
English Church in any colony will go to the maintenance 6f 
an Armini^ or a Calvinist, of a man like Mr^ Eroude, or of 
a man like Dr. Arnold. It is a mere chance, therefore, 
whether it wiU go to support a teacher of truth, or one who 
will denounce that truth as falsehood. 

This arguinent seems to us at once to dispose of all that 
part of which respects grants of public 

money to dissenting bodies. All such grants he condemns. 
But surely, if it be wrong to give the money of the public 
for the support of those who teach any false doctrine, it 
is wrong to give that money for the support of the ministers 
of the Established Church, For it is quite certain that, 
whether Calvin or Arminius be in the right, whether Laud or 
Burnet be in the right, a great deal of false doctrine is taught 
by the ministers of the Established Church. If it be said 
that the points on which the clergy of the Church of England 
differ ought to be passed over, ‘for the sake of the many im- 
portant points on which they agree, why may not the same 
argument be maintained with respect to other sects which 
hold in common with the Church of England the fundaniental 
doctrines of Christiaiiity 9 The principle that a ruler is 
bound in conscience to propagate religious truth, and to 
propagate no religious doctrine which is untrue, is abandoned 
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as soon as it is admitted that a gentleman of Mr, Gladstone’s 
opinions may lawfully vote the public money to a chaplain 
whose opinions are those of Paley or of Simeon. The whole 
question then becomes one of degree. Of course no indi- 
vidual and no government can justifiably propagate error for 
the sake of propagating error. But both individuals and 
governments must work with such machinery as they have 5 
and no human machinery is to be found which will impart 
truth without some alloy of error. We have shown irre- 
fragably/as w-e think, that the Church of England does not 
afford such a machinery. The question then is this ; with 
what degree of imperfection in om* machinery we put 
up? And to this question see how any general 
ansiver cto be given. We must be gmded by circ^ 

It would, for emmpl^^^ be veiy crhninal in a Protestant to 
contribute to the sending of Jesuit missionaries among a 
Protestant population. But we do not conceive that a Pro- 
testant would be to blame for giving assistance to Jesuit 
missionaries who might be engaged in converting the Sia- 
mese to Christianity. That tares are mixed with the wheat 
is matter of regret f but it is better that wheat and tares 
should grow together than that the promise of the year 
should be blighted. 

Mr. Gladstone, we see with deep regret, censures the 
British Government in India for distributing a small sum 
among the Catholic priests who minister to the spiritual 
. wants of our Irish soldiers. hian. 

A Protestant gentleman is attended by a Catholic servant, in 
a part of the country where there is no Catholic congregation 
within many miles. The servant is taken ill, and is given 
over. He desi^^^ great trouble of mind, to receive the 
last sacraments of his Church. His master sends off a 
messenger in a chaise and foxuv ’^ith orders to bring a con- 
fessor from a town at a considerable distance. Here a Pro- 
testant lays out money for the purpose of causing religious 
instruction and consolation to be given by a Catholic priest. 
Has he committed a sin? Has he not acted like a good 
master and a good Christian ? Would Mr. Gladstone accuse 
him of ‘'^laxity of reKpous principle,” of confounding 
truth with falsehood,” of “ considering the support of religion 
as a boon to an individual, not as a homage to truth ? ” But 
how if this servant had, for the sake of his master, under- 
taken a journey which removed him from the place where he 
might easily have obtained religious attendance? How if 
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Ms deatt were oecasioBied by a woxmd receiT^ m defentog 
Ms master? SboMd we not 
only folfiHed a sacred obHgation of duty ? 
stone Mmself owns that “ nobody can tMni: that ib.e person- 
aUty of the state is more stringent, or ^entails stronger 
obl^ations, than that of the indiMdnaM’ . How then stanj 
the case of the Indian Government Here ^ a poor feUow, 
enlisted in Clare or Kerry, sent over fifteen aonsmd miles of 
sea, quartered in a depressing and pestilential clumte._ He 
fi<y]its for tlie Government; lie conquers for it; lie ^ is 
wWded ; he is laid on his pallet, withei^^ away ^ 
fever, under that terrible sun, without a ^fnend ne^ m 
He nines for the consolations of that reh^on which, negr 
lected perhaps in the season of health and vigour, now pomes 
back to his mind, associated with all tlie overpow^^ ^^co^ 
lections of his earlier days, and of the home wmoK he _ is 
never to see again. A.nd because the state for wMch he dies 
sends a priest of his own fMth te stand at his bedside, a^^ 
tell him' in language wMch at once commands his love and 

confidence, of the common Father, of the common Eedeemer, 
of the common hope of immortality, because the state^ for 
Which he dies does not abandon him m to lastemoments, to 
tlie care of heathen attendants, or employ u chaplam ot a 
different CTeed to vex his departing spirit wi^ a controversy 

about the Council Of Trent, Mr. Gladstone finds _tlmt Mia 

^eMs « a metocholy pi^^ thf Hiere m « a^ 

^lowance of false principle” in the system, 

Most earnestly do we 

Gladstone to reconsider this part of his work, and may^re 

vent him from expressing in that high assembly, m which he 

mU^Xays be heard with attention, opinions so unworthy 

We have now said almost all that we d necessary 

toTay respecting Mr. Gladstone’s theory. And perhaps it 
Wd be safest for us to stop here. It is much easmr topiM 
down to build up. Tet, that we may give Mr. Glad 
stone his revenge, we will state concisety our own views re- 
specting the alliance of Chimch and State. ^ 

We set out in company with Warburton, and remain mth 

him pretty sociably till we come to his conteant ; a conteact 
which Mr. Gladstone very properly designates as a fictiom 
We consider the primary end of government as a PT»^^ 
temporal end, the protection of the persons and property 

of men. 
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W tliioi: that government, Kke every other contrivance of 
human wisdom, from the highest to the lowest, is likely to 
answer its main end best when it is constructed with a single 
view io that end. Mr. Gladstone, who loves Plato, will not 
quarrel With us for illustrating our proposition, after Plato’s 
fashion, from the most familiar objects. Tate cutlery, for 
example. A blade which is designed both to shave and to 
carve will certainly not shave so well as a razor, or carve so 
well as a carving-tnife. An academy of painting, which 
should also be a baiJs, would, in all probability, exhibit very 
bad pictures and discount very bad bills, A gas company, 
which should also be an infant school society, would, we ap- 
prehend, light the streets 01, and teach the chOdren 01. On 
this principle, we think tha^^^^^ be organised 

solely Wifc^^ its main end f and^ of its 

efi&ciency for that end should be sacri&ced m to promote 

any other end howe 

But does it follow from hence that governments ought 
never to pursue any end other than their main end 
wise. Though it is desirable that every institution should 
have a main end, and should he so formed as to be in the 
highest degree efficient for that main end 5 yet ifj without any 
sacrifice of its efficiency for that end, it can pursue any other 
good end, it onght to do so. Thus, the end for which a hos- 
pital is built is the relief of the sick, not the beautifying of 
the street. To sacrifice the health of the sick to splendour of 
architectural effect, to place the building in a bad air only 
that it may present a more commanding front to a great 
pnhlic place, to make the wards hotter or cooler than they 
ought to be, in order that the columns and windows of the 
exterior may please the passers-by, .would he monstrous. 
But if, without any sacrifice of the chief object, the hospital 
can be made an ornament to the metropolis, it would he absurd 
not to make it so. * 

In the same manner, if a government can, without any 
sacrifice of its main end, promote any other good work, it 
onght to do so. The encouragement of the fine arts, -for ex- 
ample, is by no means the main end of goverximent ; and it 
would be absurd, in constituting a government, to bestow a 
thought on the question, whether it would be a government 
likely to train Eaphaels and Domenichinos. But it by no 
means follows that it is improper for a government to form a 
national gallery of pictures. The same maybe said of patron- 
age bestowed on learned men, of the publication of archives. 
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of the coHectiBg of Hbrari^ menageries, plants, fossils, 
antiques, of journeys and voyages for purposes of geograpliicai 
discovery or astronomical observation. It is not for these 
ends that government is constituted. But it may well happen 
that a government may have at its command resources which 
will enable it, without any injury to its main end, to pursue 
these collateral ends far more effectually than any individual 
or any voluntary association could do. If so, government 
ought to pursue these collateral ends. 

stili more evidently the duty of government to promote, 
always in subordmation to its main end, every thing which is 
useful as a means for the attaining of that main end. The 
improvement of steam navigation, for example, is by no 
means a primary object of government. But as steam vessels 
are useful for the purpose of national defence, and for the 
purpose of facilitating intercoxirse between distant provinces, 
and of thereby consolidating the force of the empire, it maybe 
the bounden duty of government to encourage ingenious men 
to perfect an invention which so directly tends to mate the 
state niore efficient for its^^^^^^^ 

ISfow, on both these grounds, the instruction of the people 
may with propriety engage the care of the government. That 
the people should be well educated is in itself a good thing ; 
and the state ought therefore to promote this object, if it can 
do so without any sacrifice of its primary object. The educa- 
tion of the people, conducted on those principles of morality 
which are common to all the forms of Christianity, is highly 
valuable as a means of promoting the main object for which 
government exists, and is on this ground well deserving the 
attention of rulers. We will not at present go into the 
general question of education 5 but will confine our remarks 
to the subject which is moi^e immediately before us, namely, 
the religious instruction of the people. 

We may illustrate our view of the policy which governments 
ought to pursue with respect to religious instruction, by re- 
curring to the analogy of a hospital. Eeligious instruction 
is not the main end for which a hospital is built ; and to in- 
troduce into a hospital any regulations prejudicial to the 
health ofthe patients, on the plea of promoting their spiritual 
improvement, to send a ranting preacher to a man who has 
just been ordered by the physician to lie quiet and try to get 
a little sleep, to impose a strict observance of Lent on a con- 
valescent who has been advised to , eat heartily of nourishing 
food, to direct, as the bigoted Pius the Fifth actually did, 
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that no medical assistance should be given to any person who 
declined spiritual attendance, would be the most extravagant 
folly. Yet it by no means follows that it would not be right 
to have a chaplain to attend the sick, and to pay such a chap- 
lain out of the hospital Whether it^wffl be proper to 

have such a chaplain at all, and of what religious persuasion 
such a chaplain ought to be, must depend on circumstances. 
There may be a town in which it would be impossible to set 
np a good hospital without the help of people of different 
opinions : and religious parties may rim so high that, though 
people of different opinions are willing to contribute for the 
relief of the sick, they will not ooheur in the choice of any one 
chaplain. The high Churchmen insist that, if there 
chaplain, he shall be a high Ghmchhxan. 
stickle for an Evangelical. Hei^ it would evidently be absurd 
and cruel to let an useful and humane design, about which all 
are agreed, fall to the ground, because aU Cannot agree about 
soinething else. The governors must either appoint two 
chaplains, and pay them both ; or they must appoint hone ; 
and every one of them must in his individual capacity, do 
what he can for the purpose of providing the sick with such 
religious instruction and consolation as will, in his opinion, 
be most useful to them. 

We should say the same of government. Government is 
hot an institution for the propagation of religion, any more 
than St George’s Hospital is an institution for the propaga- 
tion of religion : and the most absurd and pernicious conse- 
quences would foUow, if Government should pursue, as its 
primary end, that which can never be more than its secondary 
end, though intrinsically more important than its primary 
end. But a government which considers the reKgious in- 
struction of the people as a secondary end, and follows out 
that principle faithfully, will, we thiqk, be likely to do much 
good and little harm. 

We will rapidly run over some of the consequences to which 
this principle leads, and point out how it solves some prob- 
lems which, on Mr. Gladstone’s hypothesis, admit of no satis- 
factory solution. 

AU^persecution directed against the persons or property of 
men is, on our principle, obviously indefensible. For, the 
protection of the persons and property of men being the 
primary end of government, and religious instruction only a 
secondary end, to secure the people from heresy by making 
their lives, their limbs, or their estates insecure, would be to 
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sacrifice the primary end to tlie secondary end. It would Be 
as aBsnrd as it would be in the governors of an Bospital to 
direct tBat tbe W^ Arian and Socinian patients 

sBonld be dressed in snch a way as to make tbem fest^^ 
Again, bn bur principles, aU civil disabilities on account of 
religions opinions are indefensible. For all sncb disabilities 
make government less efficient for its main end : they limit its 
cboice of able men for the administration and defence of tbe 
state; they alienate from it tbe hearts of tbe snj0ferers ; they 
deprive it of a part of its effective strength in all contests 
witb fo^ Sncb a course is as absurd as it Would 

be in the governors of an hospital to reject an able surgeon 
becanse be is an TJniversai Eestitntioin^ and to send a bungler 
to operate bec^e be is perfectly ortbodb 
Again, on onr principles, no government Ought to press on 
the people religions instruction, however so^ in such a 
maimer as to excite among them discontents dangerous to 
public order. For here again government would sacrifice its 
primary end to an end intrmsicaUy^ M of the highest im- 

portance, but still only a secondary end of government; as 
government. This rule at once disposes of the difficulty 
about India, a difficulty of which Mr. Gr^ 
only by putting in an imaginary discharge in order to set 
aside an imaginary obligation. There is assuredly no country 
where it is more desirable that Christianity should be propa- 
gated. But there is no country in which the government is 
so completely disqualified for the task. By using our power 
in order to niake proselytes^ should produce the dissolu- 
tion of society, and bring utter ruin on all those interests 
for the protection of which government exists. Here the 
seeondaiy end is, at present, inconsistent with the primary 
end, and must therefore be abandoned. Christian instruction 
given by individuals and voluntary societies may do much 
good. Given by the Government it would do unmixed harm. 
At the same time, we quite agree with Mr. Gladstone in 
thinking that the English authorities in India ought not to 
participate in any idolatrous rite ; and indeed we are folly 
satisfied that all such participation is not only unchristian, 
but also unwise and most undignified. 

Supposing the circumstances of a; country to be such, that 
the government may with propriety, on our principles, give 
rehgious instruction to a people ; we have next to inquire, 
what religion shall be taught. Bishop Warburton answers, 
the religion of the majority* And we so far agree with 
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tiat we eaji scarcely conceive any ciroionstaiices inwliicliit 
would be proper to establish, as the one exclusive religion of 
the state, the reUgion of ^ t^^^^ minority. Such a preference 
couM hardly be given without exciting most serious discon- 
tent, and endangering those interests, the protection of which 
is the first object of government. But we never can admit 
that a ruler can be justified in helping to spread a system of 
opinions solely because that system is pleasing to the majority. 
On the other hand, we cannot agree with Mr. Gladstone, who 
would of course answer that the only religion which a ruler 
ought to propagate is the reHgion of In 

truth, this is an imppssibihty.^^^ as we have shown, Mr. 

Gladstone himself, whenever he supports a grant of money to 
the Church of England, is really assisting to propagate, not 
the precise religion of his own conscience, but some one or 
more, he knows not how many or which, of the innumerable 
religions which lie between the confines of Pelagianism and 
those of Antinomianism, and between the confines of Popery 
and those of Presbyterianism. In our opinion, that religious 
instruction which the ruler ought, in his public capacity, to 
patronise, is the instruction from which he, in his conscience, 
believes that the people will learn most good with the smallest 
mixture of evil. And thus it is not necessarily his own reli- 
gion that he win select. He will, of course, believe that his 
own religion is u nm ixedly good. But the question which he 
has to consider is, not how much good his religion contains, 
but how much good the people wiH learn, if instimctm^ 
given them in that re% He may prefer the doctrines 
and government of the Ghurch of England to those of the 
Church of Scotland. But if he knows that a Scotch congre- 
gation vrifl li^^ with deep attehtioh and respect while m 
Erskine or a Chalmers sets before them the fundamental doc- 
trines of Christianity, and that a glimpse of a surplice or a 
single line of a liturgy would be the signal for hooting and riot, 
and would probably bring stools and brick-bats about the ears 
of the minister, he acts wisely if he conveys religious know- 
ledge to the Scotch rather by means of that imperfect Church, 
as he may think it, from which they will, learn much, than hy 
means of that perfect Church from which they learn 
nothing. The only end of teaching is, that rden may learn ; 
and it is idle to talk of the duly of teaching truth in ways 
which only cause men to cling more firmly to falsehood. 

On these principles we conceive that a statesman, who 
^ might be far indeed from regarding the Church of England 
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with tlie reyerence Gladstone feels for her, might 

yet jGbrmly oppose all attempts to destroy her. Such a states- 
man may be too well acquainted with her origin to look upon 
her with superstitious awe. He may know that she sprang 
from a compromise huddled up between the eager zeal of re- 
formers and the selfishness of greedy, ambitious^ and time- 
serTing politicians. He may find in every page of her annals 
ample cause for censure^ He may feel that he could not, with 
ease to his conscience, subscribe all her artM He may 
regret that all the attempts which haTO been made to open 
her gates to large classes of non-conformists should have 
failed. Her episcopal polity he may consider as of purely 
human institution. He caimot defend her on the grom 
she possesses the apostoHcalsuccessioni for he does not know 
whether that succession may not be altogether a fable. He 
cannot defend her on the ground of her unity ; for he knows 
that her frontier sects are much more reniote from each other, 
than one frontier is from the Church of Home, or the other 
from the Church of Geneva. But he may think that she 
teaches more truth with less alloy of error than would be 
taught by those who, if she were swept away, would occupy 
the vacant space. He may think that the effect prod.uced by 
her beautiful services and by her pulpits on the nation^ 
mind, is, on the whol^, highly beneficial. He may think 
that her civihsing influence is usefully felt in remote dis- 
trictSr^^ H^^ that, if she were destroyed, a large 

porfeion of those who now compose her congregations would 
neglect all religious duties, and that a still larger portion 
would faU under the influence of spiritual mountebanks, 
hungry for gain, or drunk with fanaticism. While he would 
with pleasure admit that aU the qualities of Christian pastors 
are to be found in large measure within the existing body of 
Dissenting ministers, he would perhaps be inclined to think 
that the standard of intellectual and moral character a;mong 
that exemplary class of men may have been raised to its pre- 
sent high point and maintained there by the indirect influ- 
ence of the Establishment. And he maybe by no means 
satisfied that, if the Church were at once swept away, the 
place of our Sumners and Whateleys would be supplied by 
Doddridges and HaUs. He may think that the advantages 
which we have described are obtained, or might, if the exist- 
ing system were slightly modified, be obtained, without any 
sacrifice of the paramount objects which all governments 
ought to have chiefly in view. Hay, he may be of opinion 
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tliat an institution^ so deeply fixed in tlie hearts and minds 
of millions, could not Tbe subyerted witliout loosening and 
shaking all the foundations of civil society. With at least 
equal ease he would find reasons for supporting the Church 
of Scotland. Nor would he be under the necessity of resort- 
ing to any contract to justify the connexion of two religious 
establishments with one government. He would thhik scru- 
ples on that head frivolous in any person who is zealous for a 
Church, of which both Dr. Herbert Marsh and Dr. Daniel 
Wilson have been bishops. Indeed he would gla(Uy 
out his principles much further. He would hay^^ 
to vote in 1825 for^^^^^L^ Drancis Bgerton^s resGlution, that 
it is expedient to give a public maintenance to the GathoK^ 
clergy of freland I and he wotdd deeply regret that h^ 
measure was adopted in 1829. 

In this way, we conceive, a statesman might, on our 
principles, satisfy himself that it would be in the highest 
degree inexpedient to abolish the Church, either of England 
or of Scotland. 

But if there were, in any part of the world, a national 
chimch regarded as heretical by four fifths of the nation com- 
mitted to its care, a church established and maintained by 
the sword, a church producing twice as many riots as conver- 
sions, a church which, though possessing great wealth and 
power, and though long backed by persecuting laws, had, in 
the course of many generations, been found unable to propa- 
gate its doctrines, and barely able to maintain its ground, a 
church so odious, that fraud and violence, when used against 
its clear rights of property, were generally regarded as fair 
play, a church, whose ministers were preaching to desolate 
waUs, and with difficulty obtaining their lawful subsistence 
by the help of bayonets, such a church, on our principles, 
could not, we must own, be defended. We should say that 
the state which allied itself with such a church postponed the 
primary end of government to the secondary; a^xd that the 
consequences had been such as any sagacious observer would 
have predicted. Neither the primary nor the secondary end 
is attained. The temporal and spiritoal^ i^^ of the peo- 
ple suffer alike. The minds of men, instead of being drawn 
to the church are alienated from the state. The magistrate, 
after sacrificing order, peace, union, aU the interests which it 
is his first duty to protect, for the purpose of promoting pure 
religion, is forced, after the experience of centuries, to admit 
that he has really been promoting error. The sounder the 
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doctrines of siieli a clnircli, the more absurd and noxions the 
superstition by which those doctrines are opposed, the stronger 
are the arguments against the policy which has deprived a 
good cause of its natural advantages. Those who preach to 
rulers the duty of employing power to propagate truth would 
do well to remember that falsehood, though no match for 
truth alone, has often been found more than a match for 
truth and power together. 

A statesman, judging on our principles, would pronounce 
vs^ithout hesitation that a church, such as we have last de- 
scribed, never ought to have been set up. Further than this 
we will not venture to speak for him. He would doubtless 
remember that the world is fall of institutions which, though 
they never ought to have been set up, yet, having been set 
up, ought not to be rudely pulled down ; and that it is often 
wise in practice to be content with the mitigation of an 
abuse which, looking at it in the abstract, we might feel 
impatient to destroy. 

We have done ; and nothing remains but that we part from 
Mr. Gladstone with the courtesy of antagonists who bear no 
malice. We dissent from his opinions, but we admire his 
talents ; we respect his integrity and benevolence ; and to 
hope that he will not suffer political avocations so entirely 
to engross him, as to leave Mm ho leisure for literature 
and philosophy. 
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LORD CLIVE. (jAisruAET, 1840.) 

The Life of Boberi Lord GTme; colleeted from the Family Papers^ 
eommmicdted ly the Farl of Fowls. Bt J^AJOE-GENEmi SiB Joh 
MAii0OLM/EI/GR. 3 Yols. 8v6. London ; 1^ 

We haye always tliouglit ii; strange tiiat^ wLile the history of 
the Spanish emphe in America is familiarty all the 

nations of Enrope, the great actions of our countrymen in the 
East should, eyen among ourselves, excite little interest. 
Every schoolboy knows who imprisoned Montezuma, and who 
strangled Atahualpa. But we doubt whether one in ten, even 
among English gentlemen of highly cultivated minds, can tell 
who won the battle of Buxar, who perpetrated the massacre of 
Patna, whether Surajah Dowlali ruled in Oude or in Travan- 
core, or whether Holkar was a Hindoo ot a Mussulman. Yet 
the victories of Cortes were gained over savages who had no 
letters, who were ignorant of the use of metals, who had not 
broken, in a single animal to labour, who wielded no better 
weapons than those whic be made out of sticks, flints, 

and fish-bones, who regarded a horse-soldier as a monster, 
half man and half beast, who took a harquebusier for a sor- 
cerer, able to scatter the thunder and lightning of the skiesv 
The E>oople of India, when we subdued them, were ten times as 
numerous as the Americans whom the Spaniards vanquished, 
and were at the. same time quite as highly civilised as the vic- 
torious Spaniards. They had reared cities larger and fairer 
than Saragossa or Toledo, and buildings more beautiful and 
costly than the Cathedral of Seville. They could show bankers 
richer than the richest firms of Barcelona or Cadiz, viceroys 
whose splendour far surpassed that of Ferdinand the Catholic, 
myriads of cavalry and long trains of artillery which would 
have astonished the Great Captain. It might have been ex - 
pected, that every Englishman who takes any interest in any 
part of history would be curious to know how a handful of his 
countrymen, separated jfcom their home by an immense ocean, 
subjugated, in the course of a few years, one of the greatest 
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empires in tlie world. Yet, unless we greatly err, tMs subject 
is, to most readers, not only insipid, but positively distasteftd. 

Perhaps the fault lies partly with the historians. Mr. 
Miff s boot, though^ has undoubtedly great and rare merit, 
is not sufficiently animated and picturesque to attract those 
who read for amusement. Orme, inferior to no English his- 
torian in style and power of painting, is minute even to 
tediousness. In one volume he allots, on an average, a closely 
printed quarto page to the events of every forty-eight Hours. 
The consequence is, that his narrative, though one of the most 
authentic and one of the most finely written in our language, 
has never been very pQj)ular, and is now scarcely ever read. 

We fear that the volumes before tis will not much attract 
those readers whom Orme and Mill have repelled. The ma- 
terials placed at the disposal of Sir J ohn Malcolm by the late 
Lord Powis were indeed of great value. But we cannot say 
that they have been very skilfnlly worked up. It would, how- 
ever, be unjust to criticize with severity a work which, if the 
author had lived to complete and revise i1^ would probably 
ha.ve been improved by condensation and by a better arrange- 
ment. We are more disposed to perform the pleasing duty 
of expressing our gratitude to the noble which the 

j^Kc owes so to 

The effect of the book, even when we make the largest al- 
lowance for the partiahty o those who have furnished and of 
those who have digested the materials, is, on the whole, greatly 
to raise the character of Lord Olive. We are far indeed from 
sympathizing with Sir John Malcolm, whose love passes the 
love of biographers, and who can see nothing but wisdom and 
justice in the actions of his idol. But we are at least equally 
far from concurring in the severe judgment of Mr. Mill, who 
seems to ns to show less discrimination in his account of 
Clive than in any other part of his valuable work. Olive, 
like most men who are born with strong passions and tried by 
strong temptations, committed great faults. But every per- 
son who takes a fair and enlightened view of his whole career 
must admit that our island, so fertile in heroes and statesmen, 
has scarcely ever produced a man more truly great either in 
arms or in council. 

The Clives had been settled, ever since the twelfth century, 
on an estate of no great value, near Market-Drayton, in 
Shropshire. In the reign of George the First, this moderate 
but ancient inheritance was possessed by Mr. Richard Clive, 
who seems to have been a plain man of no great tact or ea- 
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paelty. He had been bred to the law, and divided Ms time 
between professional business and the avocations of a small 
proprietor. He married a lady from Manchester, of the name 
of Gaskillj and became the father of a very numerous family. 
His eldest son, Eobert, the founder of the British empire in 
India, was bom at the old seat of his ancestors on the twenty- 
ninth of September, 1725. 

Some lineaments of the character of the man were early 
discerned in the child. There remain letters written by his 
relations when he was in his seventh year; and from these 
letters it appears that, even at that early age, his strong will 
and his fiery passions, sustained by a constitutional intrepidity 
which sometimes seemed hardly compatible with soundness of 
mind, had begun to ca^^ great uneasiness to his 

Fighting,’^ says cme of his imcles, to which he is out of 
measure addicted, gives his temper such a fierceness and inx- 
periousness, that he flies out on every trifling occasion,” The 
old people of the neighbourhood stiU remember to have heard 
from their parents how Bob Clive climbed to the top of the 
lofty steeple of Market-Drayton, and with what terror the 
inhabitants saw him seated on a stone spout near the summit. 
They also relate how he formed ail the idle lads of the town 
into a kind of predatory army, and compelled the shopkeepers 
to submit to a tribute of apples and halfpence, in considera- 
tion of which he guaranteed the security of their windows. 
He was sent from school to school, making very little progress 
in his learning, and gaining for himself every where the cha- 
racter of an exceedingly naughty boy. One of his masters^ it 
is said, was sagacious enough to prophesy that the idle lad 
would make a great figure in the world. But the general 
opinion seems to have been that poor Eobert was a dunce, if 
not a reprobate. His family expected nothing good from such 
slenderparts and such a headstrong temper. It is not strange, 
therefore, that they gladly accepted for him, when he was in 
his eighteenth year, a writership in the service of the East 
India Company, and shipped him off to make a fortune or to 
die of a fever at Madras. 

Ear different were the prospects of Clive from those of the 
youths whom the East India College now annually sends to 
the Presidencies of our Asiatic empire. The Company was 
then purely a trading corporation^ Its territory consisted of 
a few square miles, for which rent was paid to the native go- 
vernments. Its troops were scarcely numerous enough to 
man the batteries of three or four iU constructed forts, 
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liad been erected for tbe proteetioii of tihe wareb-ouses. Tb® 

natives, Vrbo composed a corisiderable part of these little gar- 
risons, bad not yet been trained in tbe discipline of Europe, 
and were armed, some witb swords and sbields, some^^th, 
bows abd arrows. Tbe business of the servant of the Com- 
pany was not, as now, to conduct the judicial, :toanciaJ,_nn 
diplomatic business of a ^eat country, but to take stock, to 
make advances to weavers, to ship cargoes, and above aU to 
keep an eye on private traders, who dared to unrmge^toe 
monopoly. The younger clerks were so miserably paid toat 
they eould scarcely subsist without incurriug debt ; the elder 
enriched themselves by trading on their own acc^t ; and 
those who lived to rise to the top of the service often accu- 
mulated considerable fortunes. _ i j.i • 

1 Vfp.,lrg.g, to which Clive had been appointed, was, at this 
time, perhaps, the first in importance of the Company’s set- 
tlements. In the preceding century, Eort St George h^ 
arisen on a barren spot beaten by a raging surf ; and m the 
neighbourhood a town, mhabited by many ^ thousands 
natives, had sprung up, as tovms spring up m the East, _with 
the rapidity of the prophet’s gOitrd. There were ^^eady m 

the suburbs many white villas, eanh surrounded by its ga^d^, 
wHther the wealthy agents of the Company retired, ^r the 
labours of the desk and the warehouse, to enjoy the cool 
breeze which springs' up at sunset from the Bay of Bengal. 
The habits of these mercantile grandees appear to have been 
more profuse, luxurious, and ostentatious, than those oi the 
high iudieial and pobtical functionaries who have succeeded 
thim. But comfort was far less understood. Many devices 
which now mitigate the heat of the climate, prese^e health, 
and prolong life, were unknown. There was far less 
couri with Europe than at present. The voyage^ 

Cape, which in our time has often been perfomed witoin 
three months, was then very seldom accomphshed m six, md 
was sometimes protracted tomore thana year. Consequentiy, 
the Anrio-Indian was then much more estranged from his 
country! much more addicted to Oriental usages, and much 
less fitted to mix in society after his return to Europe, than 

the Anglo-Indian of the present day. , . j i, 

WitMn tlie fori and its precinct, tlie Englisn ^exercised, by 
permission of tbe native government, an extensive authori^, 
mck as every great Indian landowner exercised within ^ 
own domain. But they had never dreamed of daumng m^- 
pendent power, , The surrounding country was ruled by the 
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JTalbob of tlie Carnatic, a deputy of tte Viceroy of tlie Deccan, 
commonly called tlie Mzam, wlio was Mmself only a deputy 
of the mighty prince designated hy our ancestors as the Great 
Mognl, Those names, once so august and formidable, stHl 
remain. There is stiU a Nabob of the Carnatic, who lives on 
a pension allowed to him by the English out of the revenues 
of the province which his ancestors ruled. There is still a 
Nizam, whose capital is overawed by a British cantonment, 
and to whom a British resident gives, under the name of ad- 
vice, commands which are not to be disputed. There is still 
a Mogul, who is permitted to. play at holding courts and re- 
ceiving petitions, but who has less power to help dr hurt 
the youngest civil servant of the Companyv 

Clivers voyage was unusually tedious even age. 

The ship remained some months at the Brazils, where the 
young adventurer picked up some knowledge of Portuguese, 
and spent ah his pocket-money. He did not arrive in India 
till more than a year after he had left England. His situa- 
tion at Madras was most painfol. His funds were exhausted. 
His pay was small He had contracted debts. He was 
wretchedly lodged, no small calamity in a climate which can 
be made tolerable to an Eui'opean only by spacious and well 
placed apartments. He had been furnished with letters of 
recommendation to a gentleman who might have assisted him; 
but when he landed at Fort St. George he found that this gen- 
tleman had sailed for England. The lad’s shy and haughty 
disposition withheld hini ftom introducing himself to stran- 
gers. He was several nionths in^ H he bectoe ac- 

quainted with a single family. The climate affected his health^^ 
and spirits. His duties vvere of a kind ill suited to his ardent 
and daring Character. He pined for his home, and im to 
letters to his relations eaq^ressed his feelings in language 
softer and more pensive than we shoudd have expected either 
from the waywardness of his boyhood, or from the inflex^^ 
sternness of his later years, I have not enjoyed,” says he, 
one happy day since I left my native country ; ” and again, 
I must confess, at intervals, when I think of my dear native 
England, it affects me in a very particular manner. . ^ . If I 
should be so far blest as to revisit again my bvm. country, but 
more especially Manchester, the centre of all my wishes, all 
that I could hope or desire for would be presented before tne^^ 
in one view.” 

One solace he found of the most respectable kind, The 
Governor possessed a good library, and permitted Olive to 
v&YOL.'YI.;"- 0 0 , ■ 
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have access to it The yotmg mau devoted mneh of his leisure 
to reading, aud acquired at this time almost all the fcaow- 
ledge of books that he ever possessed. As a boy he had 
been too idle, as a man he soon became too busy, for literary 
pursuits. 

But neither climate nor poverty, neither study nor the 
sorrows of a home-sick exilej could tame the desperate au- 
dacity of his spirit. He behaved to his official supenors as 
he had behaved to his schoolmasters and was several times 
in danger of losing his situation.^ residing in 

the Writers’ Buildings, he ate to destroy himself ; 
and twice the pistol which he snapped at his own head failed 
to go offi This chcumstance, i^^ is said, affected him as a 
similar escape affected Wallenstein. Ater satisfyring M 
that the pistol was really well loaded, he bmst forth into 
exclamation that surely he was reserved for something great. 
> About this time ah event which at first seemed likely to 
destroy all his hopes in life suddenly opened before him a 
new path to eminence. Europe had beeu^ during some years, 
distracted by the war of the Austrian succession. George 
the Second was the steady ally of Maria Theresa. The House 
of Bourbon took the opposite side. Though England was 
even then the first of marit powers, she was not, as she 
has since become, more than a match on the sea for all the 
nations of the world together 5 and she found it difficult to 
maintain a contest against the tinited navies of Erance and 
Spain. obtained the ascendency. 

Labourdonnais, governor of Matiritius, a man of eminent 
talents and virtues, conducted an expedition to the continent 
of India in spite of the opposition of the British fleet, landed, 
assembled an army, appeared before Madras, and compelled 
the town and fort to capitulate. The keys were delivered up ; 
the French colours were displayed on Fort St. George ; and 
the contents of the Company’s warehouses were seized as 
prize of war by the conquerors. It was stipulated by the 
capitulation that the English inhabitants should be prisoners 
of war on parole, and that the town should remain in the 
hands of the French till it should be ransomed. Eabour- 
donnais pledged his honour that only a moderate ransom 
should be required. 

But the success of Labourdonnais had awakened the 
jealousy of his countryman, Dupleix, governor of Pondi- 
cherry. Dupleix, moreover, had already begun to revolve 
gigantic schemes, with which the restoration of Madras to 
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tte Englisli was by no means compatible. He declared tbat 
Labonrdonnais bad gone beyond bis powers ; that con- 
quests made by the Frencb arms on tbe continent of India 
were at tbe disposal of tbe governor of Pondicberry alone ; 
and that Madras should be rased to tbe ground. Labour- 
donnais was compelled to yield. Tbe anger wbicb tbe breach 
of the capitulation excited among the English was increased ‘ 
by tbe ungenerous manner inwhicb Dupleix treated tbe prin- 
cipal servants of the Company. The Governor and several 
of the first gentlemen of Port St. George were carried under 
a guard to Pondicberry, and conducted through the town 
in a triumphal procession under the eyes of fifty thousand 
spectators. It was with reason thought tbat^^^^t^^ 
violation of public faith absolved the mbabitants of Madras 
from the engagements into wbicb they had entered with 
bourdonnais. Clive fled from the town by night in the dis- 
guise of a Mussulman, and took refuge at Port St. David, one 
of the small English settlements subordinate to Madras. 

The circumstances in which he was now placed naturally 
led him to adopt a profession better suited to his restless and 
intrepid spirit than the business of examining packages and 
casting accounts. He solicited and obtained an ensign^s 
commission in the service of the company, and at twenty-one 
entered on his military career. His personal courage, of 
which be had, while still a writer, given signal proof by a 
desperate duel with a inflitary btdly who was the terror of 
Port St. David, speedily ma conspicuous even among 

hundreds of brave men. ^ H^ to show in his new 

cahing other (jualities ^ not before been discemed 

in him, judginent, sagao%v deference to legitiina^^ 

He distinguished himself highly in several pperaHons against 
the Prench, and was particularly noticed by Major Lawrence, 
who was then considered as the ablest British officer in 
India. 

Clive bad been only a few months in the army when inteh 
ligence arrived that peace had been concluded between Great 
Britain and Prance. Dupleix was in consequence compelled 
to restore Madras to the English Company ; and the yoimg 
ensign was at liberty to resume bis former business." He did 
indeed return for a short time to his desk. He again quitted 
it in order to assist Major Lawrence in some pett^ hostilities 
with tbe natives, and then again returned to it. While be 
was thus wavering between a military and a commercial Kfe, 
events took place which decided his choice. The politics of 
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India asSTim Tiere was peace between tfie 

EngHsb and I¥encb Crowns bnt there arose between the 
EngHsh and French Companies trading to the East a war most 
eventful and important/ a war in which the prize was no- 
thing less than the magnificent inheritance of the house of 
.. :Tamerlane. ‘ .. 

The empire which Baber and his Moguls reared in the 
sixteenth century was long one of the most extensive and 
splendid in the world. In no European^ 
large a population subjeeh to^^^ single prince, or so large a 
revenue poured into the treasury. The beauiy and magni^ 
ficence of the buildings erected by the sovereigns of H 
stan^ amazed even travellers who had seen St. Peter’s. The 
innumerable retinues and gorgeous decorations which sur- 
rounded the throne of Delhi dazzled even eyes which were 
accustomed to the pomp of Versailles. Some of the great 
viceroys who held their posts by virtue of commissions from 
the Mogul ruled as many subjects as the King of Prance or 
the Emperor of Germany. Even the deputies of these de- 
puties might well rani, as to extent of territory and amount 
of revenue, with the Grand Duke of Tuscany, or the Elector 
of Saxony. 

There can be Httle doubt that this great empire, powerful 
and prosperous as it appears on a superficial view, was yet, 
even in its best days, far worse governed than the worst go- 
verned parts of Europe now are. The administration was 
tainted mth aU the v^^^ Oriental despotism and with all 
the vices inseparable from the domination of race over race. 
The conflicting pretensions of the princes of the royal house 
produced a long series of crimes and public disasters. Am- 
bitious lieutenants of the sovereign sometimes aspired to in- 
dependence. Fierce tribes of Hindoos, impatient of a foreign 
yoke, frequently withheld tribute, repelled the armies of the 
government from the mountain fastnesses, and poured down 
in arms on the cultivated plains. In spite, however, of 
much constant maladministration, in spite of occasional com 
vulsions which shook the whole frame of society, this great 
monarchy, on the whole, retamed, during some generations, 
an outw^d appearance of uiniy, majesty, and energy. But 
throughout the long reign of Aurungzebe, the state, notwith- 
standing all that the vigour and policy of the prince could 
effect, was hastening to dissolution. After his death, which 
took place in the year 1707, the ruin was fearfully rapid. 
Violent shocks from without co-operated with an incurable 
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decay wMch was fast proceeding witliin ; and in a few years 
the empire liad -undergone Titter decomposition. 

The history of the successors of Theodosius bears no small 
analogy to that of the successors of Aurungzebe. But per- 
haps the fall of the Garlovingians furnishes the nearest pa- 
rallel to the fall of the Moguls. Charlemagne was scarcely 
interred when the imbecility and the disputes of his descend- 
ants began to bring contempt on themselves and destruction 
on their subjects. The wide dominion of the Franks was 
severed into a thousand pieces. ITothing more than a nomi- 
nal dignity was left to the abject heirs of an illustrious name, 
Charles the Bald, and Charles the Fat, and Cha^^ the Simple. 
Fierce invaders, differing from each other in race, language, 
and religion, flocked; as if by concert, from the ferthest cor- 
ners of the earth, to plunder provinces which the government 
could no longer defend. The pirates of the Northern Sea 
ejrfiended their ravages from the Elbe to the Pyrenees, and at 
length fixed their seat in the rich valley of the Seine. The 
Hungarian in whom the trembling monks fancied that they 
recognised the Gog or Magog of prophecy, carried back the 
plunder of the cities of Lombardy to the depth of the Panno- 
nian forests. The Saracen ruled in Sicily, desolated the fer- 
tile plains of Campania, and spread terror even to the walls 
of Eome. In the midst of these suffermgs,\a great internal 
change passed upon the empire. The corruption of death 
began to ferment into ^^n^ life. While the great 

body, as a whole, was torpid and passive, every separate 
member began to feel with a sense, and to move with an 
energy all its own. Just here, in the most barren and dreary 
tract of European history, aH feudal privileges, all modern 
nobility, take their source. It is to this point that we trace 
the power of those princes, who, nominally vassals,' but really 
independent, long governed, with the titles of dukes, mar- 
quesses and counts, almost every part of the dominions Which 
had obeyed Charlemagne. 

Such or nearly such was the change which passed on the 
Mogul empire during the forty years which followed the 
death of Aurungzebe. A succession of nominal sovereigns, 
sunk in indolence and debauchery, sauntered away life in 
secluded palaces, chewing bang, fondling concubines, and 
listening, to buffoons, A succession of ferocious ih^ 
descended through the western passes, to prey on the de- 
fenceless wealth of Hindostan. A Persian conqueror crossed 
the Indus, marched through the gates of Delhi, and bora: 
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awa/j ill trito of wMeli the magnificence 

^ and Bernier, the Peaeoct Throne, on 

which the richest jewels of Golconda had been disposed by 
the most shilful h&ds of Eiirope, and the inestimable Moun- 
^ tain of tight, which, after many strange Tieissitudes, lately 
shone in the bracelet of Bnnjeet Sing, and is now destined to 
adorn the hideous idol of Orissa. The Afghan soon followed 
to complete the work of devastation which the Persian had 
hegun^ The warlike tribes of Eajpootana threw off the Mns- 
snlman yoke. A hand of mercenary soldiers occupied Eohil- 
cund. The Seiks ruled on the Indus. The Jauts spread 
dismay along the Jumna. The highlands which border on 
the western sea-coast of India poured forth a yet more for- 
midable race, a race which was long the terror of every 
native power, and which, after many desperate and doubtfol 
struggles, yielded only to the fortune and genius of England. 
It was under the reign of Aurungzehe that tHs wild clan of 
plunderers first descended from their mountains^ and soon 
after Ms death, every comer of Ms wide empire learned to 
tremble at the mighty name of the Mahrattas. Many fertile 
viceroyalties were entirely subdned by them. Their domi- 
nions stretched across the peninsula from sea to sea. Mah- 
ratta 'Captains reigned at Poonah, at Guahor, in Guzerat, in 
Berar, and in Tanjore. hTor did they, though they had be- 
come great sovereigns, therefore cease to be freebooters. 
They still retained the predatory habits of their forefathers. 
Every region which was not subject to their rule was wasted 
by their incursions. Wherever their kettle-drums were heard, 
the peasant threw Ms hag of rice on his shoulder, Md his 
amah savings in Ms girdle, and fled with his wife and children 
to the mountains or the jungles, to the milder neighbourhood 
of the hyaena and the tiger. Many provinces redeemed their 
harvests by the payment of an annual ransom. Even the 
wretched phantom who stiU bore the imperial title stooped 
to pay tMs ignominicms black-mail. The camp-fires of one 
rapacious leader were seen from the walls of the palace of 

i Delhi. Another, at the head of Ms innumerable cavalry, 

descended year after year on the rice-fields of Bengal. Even 
factors trembled for their magazines. Less 
than a hundred years ago, it was thought necessary to fortify 
Calcutta against the horsemen of Berar; and the. name of 
the Mahratta ditch still preserves the memory of the danger. 

Wherever the vicerpysbf the Mogul retained authority they 
became $oyere%ns. They niight still acknowledge in words 
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the superiority of the house of Tamerlane ; as a Gount of 
Flanders or a Duke of Burgundy might have acknowledged 
the superiority of the most helpless driveller among the later 
Carlovingians. They might occasionally send to theic titular 
sovereign a complimentary present, or solicit from him a title 
of honour. In truth, however, they were no longer lieu- 
tenants removable at pleasure, but independent hereditary 
princes. In this way originated those great Mussuhnm 
houses which formerly ruled Bengal and the Carnatic, and 
those which stiU, though in a state of vassalage, exercise 
some of the powers of royally at Lucknow and Hyderabad. 

In what; was t^ Was t^^ strife to 

continue during centuries ? Was it to terminate in the rise 
of another great monarchy? Was the^^^fc 
Mahratta to be the Lord of India? Was another Baber to 
descend from the mountams, and to lead the hardy tribes 
of Cabul and Ohorasan against a wealthier and less warlike 
race? None of these events seemed improbable. But scarcely 
any man, however sagacious, would have thought it possible 
that a trading company, separated from India by fifteen 
thousand miles of sea, and possessing in India only a few 
acres for purposes of commerce, would, in less than a hun- 
dred years, spread its empire from Cape Comorin to the 
eternal snow of the Himalayas ; would compel Mahratta and 
Mahommedan to forget their mutual feuds in common sub- 
jection 5 would t^^ those wild races which had 

resisted the most powerful of the Moguls ; and, halving united 
under its laws a hundred mi^ of subjects, would carry its 
victorious arnis east of the Burrampooter, and far 

to the west of the Hydaspes, dictate terms of peace at the 
gates pf Ava, and seat its vassal bn the throne of Gandahar. 

The man who first saw that it was possible to found an 
European empire on the ruins of the Mogul monarchy was 
Dupleix. His restless, capacious, and inventive mind had 
formed this scheme, at a time when the ablest servants of 
the English Company were busied only about invoices and 
bills of ladiug. Nor had he only proposed to himself the end. 
He had also a just and distinct view of the means by which 
it was to be attaiaed. He clearly saw that the greatest force 
which the princes of India could bring into the field would 
be no match fora small body of men trained in the discipline^ 
and guided by the tactics, of the West. He saw also that 
the natives of India might, under European commanders, be 
formed into armies, such as Saxe or Frederic would be proud 
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to command. He was perfectly aware tliat tlie most easy 
and conTenient way in wMok an European adtenturer could 
exercise sovereignly in India, was to govern tlie motions, and 
to speak tkrougli the moiith of some glittering puppet dignified 
by the title of Nabob or ISTiz The arts both of war and 
policy, which a few years later were employed with such sig- 
nal success by the English, were first understood and prac- 
tised by this ingenious and aspiring Erenchman. 

^ T^ situation of India was such that scarcely any aggres- 
sion could be without a pretext, either in old laws or in 
recent iDractice. All rights were in a state of utter uncer- 
tainty 5 and the Europeans who took part in the disputes of 
the natives confounded the confusion, by applying to Asiatic 
politics the public law of the West and analogies drawn from 
the feudal system. If it was convenient to treat a Nabob as 
an independent prince, there was an excellent plea for doing 
so. He was independent in fact. If it was convenient to 
treat him as a mere deputy of the Court of Delhi, there was 
no difficulty 5 for he was so in theory. If it was convenient 
to consider his office as an hereditary dignity, or as a dignity 
held during life orJy, 0 ^ as a digulty held only during t^^ 
•good pleasure of the Mogul, arguments and precedents might 
bo those views. The party who had 

the heir of Baber in their hands represented him as the 
undoubted, the legitimate, the absolute sovereign, whom all 
subordinate authorities were bound to obey. The party against 
whom his name was use did not want plausible pretexts for 
maintaining that the empire was in fact dissolved, and that, 
though it might be decent to treat the Mogul with respect, 
as a venerable relic of an order of things which had passed 
away, it was absurd to regard him as the real master of 
Hindostan. 

In the year 1748, died one of the most powerful of the new 
masters of India, the great Nizam al Mulk, Viceroy of the 
Deccan. His authority descended to his son, Nazir J ung. Of 
the provinces subject to this high functionary, the Carnatic 
was the wealthiest and the most extensive. It was governed 
by an ancient Nabob, whose name the English corrupted into 
Anaverdy Khan. 

But there were pretenders to the government both of the 
viceroyalty and of the subordinate province. Mirzapha Jung, 
a grandson of Nizam al Mulk, appeared as the competitor of 
Nazir Jung. Chunda Sahib, son-in4aw of a former Nabob of 
the Carnatic, disputed the title of Anaverdy Khan. In the 
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■unsettled state of Indian la-w, it was easy for botli Mirzapha 
jnng and Clmnda SaMb to make out something like a claim 
of right. In a society altogether disorganized, they had no 
difficulty in finding greedy adventurers to follow their stan- 
dards. They united their interests, invaded the Carnatic, 
and applied for assistance to. the French, whose fame had 
been raised by their success against the English in the recent 
war on the coast of Coromandel. 

Nothing could have happened more pleasing to the subtle 
and ambitious Dupleix. Tomake a Nabob of the Carnatic, 
to make a Viceroy of the Deccan, to rule ■under their names 
the whole of southern India ; this was M 
prospect. He allied himself with the pretenders, and sent 
four hmadred French soldiers, and two ^^t^ 
ciplined after the European fashion, to the assistance of 
his confederates. A battle was fought. The French distin- 
guished themselves greatly. Anaverdy Ehan was defeated 
and slain. His son, Mahommed Ali, who was afterwards 
well known in England as the Nabob of Arcot, and who owes 
to the eloquence of Burke a most unenviable immortality, fled 
with a scanty remnant of his army to Trichinopoly ; and the 
conquerors became at once masters of almost every part of 
the Camatio. 

This was but the beginning of the greatness of Dupleix. 
After some months of fighting, negotiation, and intrigue, his 
ability tod good fortune seemed to have prevailed every 
where. Nazir Jung perished by the hands of his own fol- 
lowers ; Mhzapha jhng was m of the Deccan ; tod the 
triumph of French arms and French policy was complete. At 
Pondicherry aU was exultation and festiviiy. Salutes were 
fired from the batteries, and 2b Demn sung in the churches. 
The new Nizam came thither to visit his allies ; and the cere- 
mony of his installation was performed there -with great 
pomp- Dupleix, dressed in-the garb worn by Mahommedans 
of the highest rank, entered the to^wn in the same palanquin 
with the Nizam^ the pageant which followed, took 

precedence of all the court. He was declared Governor of 
India from the rive to Cape Comorin, a country 

about as large as France, with authority superior even to that 
of Chunda Sahib, He was entrusted with the command of 
seven thousand cavahy. It was announced that no mint 
would be suffered to exist in the Carnatic except that at 
Pondicherry. A large portion of the treasures which former 
Viceroys of the Deccan had accumulated found its way into 
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tke coffers of tlie IVeneh governor. It was rumotired that 
he had received tw^^ bxindred t^ poniKlgi atfirling in 

money^ besides many valuable jewels. In fact/ there could 
scarcely be any now ruled thirty 

millions of people with almost absolute power. No honour or 
emolument could be obtained from the government but by 
his intervention. No petition, unless signed by him, was 
perused by the Nizam. 

Mirzapha Jung survived his elevation’ only a few months. 

But another prince of the same house was raised to the 
throne by French influence, and ratified all the promises of 
his predecessor, Dupleix was now the greatest potentate in 
India. His countrymen boasted that his name was nxen^ 
tioned with awe even in the chambers of the palace of Delhi, 

The native population looked vdth amazement on the progress 
which, in the short space of four years, an European adven- 
turer had made towards dominion in Asia. Nor was the 
vainglorious Frenchman content with the reality of power. 

He loved to display his greatness with arrogant ostentation 
before the eyes of his subjects and of his rivals. Near the 
spot where ids poHcy had obtained its chief triumph, by the 
fafl Nazir Jung and the elevation of Mirzapha, he deter- 
mined to erect a column, on the four sides of which four 
pompous inscriptions, in four languages, s proclaim his 
glory to aU the nations of the East. Medals stamped with 
emblems of his successes were buried beneath the foundations 
of this stately pillar, and round it arose a town bearing the 
haughty name of Dupleix Fatihabad, which is, being inter- 
preted, the City of the Tictoiy of Dupleix, ' 

The English had made some feeble and irresolute attempts 
to stop the rapid and brilliant career of the rival Company, ; 

and continued to recognise Mahommed Ali as Nabob of the - 
Carnatic. But the dominions of Mahommed Ali consisted of 
Trichinopoly alone; and Trichinopoly was now invested by i 

Chunda Sahib and his French auxiliaries. To raise the siege 
seemed impossible# The small force which was then at Madras 
had no commander. Major Lawrence had returned to Eng- 
land; and not a single officer of established character re- I 

mained in the settlement. The natives had learned to look 
with contempt on the mighty nation which was soon to con- 
quer and to rule them. They had seen the French colours 
flying on Fort St. George ; they had seen the chiefs of the 
English factory led in triumph through the streets of Pondi- 
cherry ; they had seen the arms md counsels of Dupleix every 
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wiere successM/wMe tlie opposition wliibli tlie antliorities 
of Madras liad made to Ms progress, had served onlj to ex- 
pose their own weakness, and to heighten his glory. A.t tHs 
moment, the valour and genins of an obscnre English youth 
suddeMy turned the tide of fortune. 

Olive was now twenty-five years old. After hesitating for 
some time between a military and a commercial life, he had 
at length been placed in a post which partook of both cha- 
racters, that of com m issary to the troops, with the rank of 
captain. The present emergency caJled forth all Ms powers. 
He represented to Ms superiors that> unless some vigorous 
effort were made, Trichinopoly would fall, the house of Ana- 
verdy Khan would perish, and the IVench would become the 
real masters of the whole peMnsula of India. B^was abso-^ 
iutely necessary to strike some daring blow. If an attack 
were made on Arcot, the capital of the Carnatic, and the 
favourite residence of the Nabobs, it was not impossible that 
the siege of Trichinopoly would be raised. The heads of the 
English settlement, now thorougHy alarmed by the success 
of Dupleix, and apprehensive that, in the event of a new war 
between France and Great Britain, Madras would be instantly 
taken and destroyed, approved of Clive’s plan, and entrusted 
the execution of it to himself. The young captaiu was put 
at the head of two hundred English soldiers, and three 
hundred sepoys, armed and disciplined after the European 
fashion. Of the eight officers who commanded this little force 
under him,, only t^ been in action^ and four of the 

eight were factors of the company, whom Clive’s example had 
induced to offer their services. The weather was stormy ; 
but Clive pushed on, through thunder,^ and rain, 

to the gates of Arcot. The garrison, ^ m 
the fort, and the English entered it without a blow. 

But CHve well knew that he should not be suffered to re- 
tain tmto possession of Ms conquest. He instantly 

began to collect provisions, to throw up works, and to make 
preparations for sustaining a sieg^ The garrison, wMchhad 
fled at his approach, had now recovered from its dismay, and, 
having been swollen by large reinforcements from the neigh- 
bourhood to a force of three^^^^t^^ men, encamped close 
to the town. At dead of night, Clive marched out of the 
fort, attacked the camp by surprise, slew great numbers, dis- 
persed the rest, and returned to Ms quarters without having 
lost a single man. 

The intelligence of these events was soon carried to Ohunda 
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Saltib, wbo, with Hs besieging Tricliiii- 

opoly. He immediately detached four thousand men from 
his chmp^ and sent them to iaroot; They we^^ speedily joined 
by thei remains of the force w had lately scattered. 

They were further strengthened by two thousand men from 
’Vellor^, and by a stiQ more important reinforcement of a 
hnndred and fifty French soldiers whom Dnpleis despatched 
from Pondicherry. The whole of this army, amounting to 
about ten thousand men, was under the command of Eajah 
Sahib, son of Chunda Sahib. 

Eajah Sahib proceeded to invest the fort of Arcot, which 
seemed quite incapable of sustaining a siege. The walls were 
ruinous, the ditches dry, the ramparts too narrow to admit 
the guns, the battlements too low to protect the soldiers. 
The Httle garrison had been greatly reduced by casualties. 
It now consisted of a hundred and twenty Europeans and 
two hundred sepoys. Only four officers were left 5 the stock 
of provisions was scanty; and the commander, who had to 
conduct the defence under circumstances so discouraging, 
was a young man of five and twenty, who had been bred a 
book-keeper. 

During fifty siege went on. Duriag fifty days 

the young captain maintained the defence, with a firmness, 
vigilance, and ability which would have done honour to the 
oldest marshal in Europe. The breach^ however, increased 
day by day. The garrison began to feel the pressure of 
hunger. TJnder such circumstances, any troops so scantily 
provided with officers might have been expected to show 
sighsof insubordination; and the danger was peculiarly great 
in a force composed of men differing widely from each other 
in extraction, colour, language, manners, and religion. But 
the devotion of the little band to its chief surpassed any 
thicLg that is related of the Tenth Legion of Csesar, or of the 
Old Guard of ISTapoleon. The sepoys came to Clive, not to 
complain of their scanty fare, but to propose that all the 
grain should be given to the Europeans, who required more 
nourishment than the natives of Asia. The thin gruel, they 
said, which was strained away from the rice, would suffice for 
themselves.; ffi contains no more touching instance of 
military fidelity, or of the inflnence of a colnman mind. 

An attempt made by the government of Madras to relieve 
the place had failed. But there was hope from another 
quarter. A body of six thousand Mahrattas, half soldiers, 
half robbers, under the comm^d of a chief named Morari 
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Bow/liad been hired to assist Mahommed Ali ; but thinking 
the French power irresistible, and the triumph of Chnnda 
Sahib certain, they had hitherto remained inactive on the 
jfrontiers of the Carnatic. The fame of the defence of Arcot 
roused them from their torpor. MorariEow declared that he 
had never before believed that Englishmen could fight, but 
that he would willingly help them since he saw that they had 
spirit to help themselves. Eajah Sahib learned that the 
Mahrattas were in motion. It was necessary for him to be 
expeditious. He first tried negotiation. He offered large 
bribes to Clive, which were rejected with scorn. He vowed 
that, if his proposals were not accepted, he would instantly 
storm the fort, and put every man in it to the sword. Clive 
told him in reply, vfit^ characteristic haughtmess/^t^ his 
father was an usurper, that his army was a rabble, and that 
he would do well to think twice before he sent such poltroons 
into a breach defended by English soldiers. 

Eajah Sahib determined to storm the fort. The day was 
well suited to a bold military enterprise. It was the great 
Mahommedan festival which is sacred to the memory of 
Hosein the son of Ali. The history of Mam contains nothing 
more touching than the event which gave rise to that solem- 
nity. The mournful legend relates how the chief of the 
Fatimites, when aU his brave followers had perished round 
him, drank his latest draught of water, and uttered his latest 
prayer, how the assassins canied his head in triumph, how 
the tyrant smote the lips with his staff, and how a few 

ol<l tears that they had seen those lips 

pressed to ihe^%^ of G-od. After the lapse of 

near twelve centm?ies,^^^ffi^ season 

excites the fiercest and saddest emotions In the bosoms 
devout Moslem of India. They work themselv^^ 
agonies of rage and lamentation that some, it is said, have 
given up the ghost from the mere effect of mental excitement* 
They believe that whoever, during this festival, falls in arms 
against the infidels, atones by his death for all the sins of his 
life, and passes at once to the garden of the Houris. It was 
at this time that Eajah Sahib determined to assault Arcot. 
Stimtdating drugs were employed to aid the effect of religious 
zeal, and the besiegers, drimk enthusiasm, drunk with 
bang, rushed furiously to the attack. 

Clive had received secret intelligence of the design, had 
made his arrangements, and, e:^austed. by fatigue, had 
thrown himself on his bed. He was awakened by the 
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and was instantly at Hs post The enemy adTanced driTxag 
before them elephants whose foreheads were armed with iron 
plates. It was expected that the gates yield to the 
shock of these living battering-rams. Bnt the huge beasts 
no sooner felt the English mnsket-baUs than they turned 
rounds and imshed furi away> trampling on the multitude 
which had urged them forward, A raft was launched on the 
water which Med one part of the ditch. Clive, perceiving 
that his gunners at that post did not understand their busi- 
nessj took the management of a piece of artillery himself, 
and cleared the raft in a few minutes. Where the moat was 
dry, the assailants mounted with great boldness ; but they 
were received with a fire so heavy and so well-directed, that it 
soon quelled the courage even of fanaticism and of intoxica- 
tion. The rear ranks of the English kept the front ranks 
supplied with a constant succession of loaded muskets, and 
every shot told on the living mass below. After three des- 
perate onsets, the besiegers retired behind the ditch. 

The struggle lasted about an hour. Eour hundred of the 
assailants fell. The garrison lost only five or six men. The 
besieged passed an anxious night, looking for a renewal of 
the attack. But when day broke, the enemy were no more to 
be seen. They ^^^h^ to the English several 

guns and a large quantity of ammunition . 

The news was received at Fort St. George with transports 
of joy and pridA Clive was justly regarded as a man equal 
to any command Two hmdred Engh^ soldiers, and seven 
hundred sepoys were sent to him, and with this force he 
instantly commenced offensive operations. He took the fort 
of Timery, effected a junction with a division of Morari Eow’s 
army, and hastened, by forced marches, to attack Eajah 
Sahib, who was at the head of about five thousand men, of 
whom three hundred were French, The action was sharp ; 
but Olive gained a complete victory. The military chest of 
Eajah Sahib fell into the hands of the conquerors. Six hun- 
dred sepoys, who had served in the enemy’s army, came over 
to Olive’s quarters, and were taken into the British service. 
Conjeveram surrendered without a blow. The governor of 
Arnee deserted Chunda Sahib, and recognised the title of 
Mahommed AJi. 

Had the entire direction of the war been entrusted to Olive, 
it would probably have been brought to a speedy close. But 
the tinridity and incapacity which appeared in all the move- 
ments of the English, except where he was personally pre- 
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sent, protracted tlie struggle. The Mahrattas muttered that 
his soldiers were of a different race from the British whom 
they found elsewhere. The effect of this languor was that in 
no long time Rajah Sahib, at the head of a considerable 
army, in which were four hundred Brench troops, appeared 
almost under the guns of Rort St. George and laid waste the 
villas and gardens of the gentlemen of the English settle- 
ment. But he was again encountered and defeated by Chve. 
More than a hundred of the Erench were tilled or taken, a 
loss more serious than that of thousands of natives. The 
victorious army marched from the field of battle to Eort St. 
David. On the road lay the City of the Victory of Dupleix, 
and- the stately monument which was designed to comme- 
morate t^ of Eranee in the East. Clive ordered 

both the city and the monument to be rased to the ground. 
He was induced, we believe, to take this step, not by personal 
or national malevolence, but by a just and profound policy. 
The town and its pompous name, the pillar and its vauntiug 
inscriptions, were among the devices by which Dupleix had 
laid the public mind of India under a speU. This spell it 
was Clivers business to break. The natives had been taught 
that Eranee was confessedly the first power in Europe, and 
that the English did not presume to dispute her supremacy. 
Ho measure could be more effectual for the removing of this 
delusion than the public and solemn demolition of the Erench 
trophies. 

The government of Madras, encouraged by these events, 
determined to send a strong detachment, under Clive, to re- 
inforce the gamson of Trichinopoly* But just at this con- 
junctare, Major Lawrence am from England, and assumed 
the chief command. Erom the waywardness and impatience 
of control which had characterized Clive, both at school and 
in the counting-house, ^ have been expected that he 

would not, after such achievements, act with zeal and good 
humour in a subordinate capacity. But Lawrence had early 
treated him with kindness ^ bare justice to Clive to 

say that, proud and overbearing as he was, kindness was 
never thrown away upon himi He cheerfoUy placed himself 
under the orders of his old friend, and ex^ himself as 
strenuously in the second post as he could have done in the 
first. Lawrence well knew the value of such assistance. 
Though himself gifted with no intellectual faculty higher 
than plain good sense, he fully appreciated the powers of 
his brilliant coadjutor. Though he had made a methodical 
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study of military tactics, and, like all men regularly bred to 
a profession, was disposed to loot witb disdain on interlopers, 
be had yet liberaHiy enough acknowledge that Clive was 
an exception to common rules. Some people,^^ be wrote, 
are pleased to term Gaptaiu OHve fortunate and lucky; 
but, ia my opiinon, from the knowledge I have of the gentle- 
man, he deserved and might expect from his conduct every 
thing as it fell out ;~a man of an undaunted resolution, of a 
cool temper, and of a presence of mind which never left him 
ill the greatest danger— bom a soldier ; for, without a mi- 
litary education of any sort, or much conversing with any of 
the profession, from his judgment and good sense, he led on 
an army like an experienced oficer and a brave soldier, with 
a prudence that certainly warranted success.^^ 

The French had no commander to oppose to the two friends. 
Dupleix, not inferior in talents for negotiation and intrigue 
to any European who has borne a part in the revolutions of 
India, was iU qualified to direct in person military opera- 
tions. He had not been bred a soldier, and had no inclina- 
tion to become one. His enemies accused him of personal 
cowardice ; and he defended himself in a straip worthy of 
Captain Bobadil. He kept away from shot, he said, because 
silence and tranquffity were ^^p to his genius, and he 

found it difficult to pursue Ms meditations amidst the noise 
of fire-arms. He was thus under the necessity of entrusting 
to others the execution of Ms great warlike designs ; and he 
bitterly complained that he was ill served. He had indeed 
been assisted by one ofiicer of eminent merit, the celebrated 
Bussy. But Bussy had marched northward with the Nizam, 
and was folly employed in looking after his own interests, 
and those of France, at the court of that prince. Among 
the officers who remained with Dupleix, there was not a 
siugle man of capacity ; and many of them were boys, at 
whose ignorance and folly the common soldiers laughed. 

The English triumphed every where. The besiegers of 
Trichinopoly were themselves besieged and compelled to capi- 
tulate. Chunda SaMb fell into the hands of the Mahrattas, 
and was put to death, at the instigation probably of his com- 
petitor, Mahonimed Ali. The spirit of Dupleix, however, was 
unconquerable, and his resoxirces inexhaustible.^^^ ^ Ms 

employers in Europe he no longer received help or counte- 
nance; They condei^ They gave him no pecu- 

niary assistance. They sent him for troops only the sweep- 
ings of the galleys.. Tet stiU he. persisted, intrigued, bribed, 
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promised, layislied liis private fortune, strained Ms credit, 
procured new diplomas from Delhi, raised up new enemies to 
the government of Madras on every side, and found tools 
even among the allies of the English Company. But aU was 
in vain. Slowly> hut steadily, the power of Britain continued 
to increase, and that of France to decline. 

The health of Olive had never been good during his resi~ 
dence in India ; and his constitution was now so much im- 
paired that he determined to return to England. Before his 
departure he undertook a service of considerable dijEculty, 
and performed it with his usual vigour and dexterity. The 
forts of Covelong and Ohingleput were occupied by French 
garrisons. It was determined to send a against them. 
Blit the only force available for this purpose was of such a 
description that no officer but Olive would risk his reputation 
by commanding it. It consisted of five hundred newly levied 
sepoys, and two hundred recruits who had just landed from 
England, and who were the worst and lowest wretches that 
the Company’s crimps could pick up in the flash-houses of 
London. CUve, ill and exhausted as he was, undertook to 
make an army of this undisciplined rabble, and marched with 
them to Covelong. A shot from the fort killed one of these 
extraordinary soldiers ; on wMch all the rest faced about and 
ran away, and it was with the greatest difficulty that Clive 
i^allied them. On another occasion, the noise of a gun ter- 
rified the sentinels so much that one of them was found, 
some hours later, at the bottom of a weD.. Clive gradually 
accustomed them to danger, and, by exposing bi-m gAlf 
stantly in^^ t^^^ perfious siteations, shamed them^^^ into 
courage. in forming a respectable 

force out of his unpromis^ Covelong fell. Clive 

learned that a strong detachment was marching to relieve it 
from Chingleput. He took measures to prevent the enemy 
from learning that they were top late, laid an ambuscade for 
them on the road, killed a hundred of them with one fire, 
took three hundred prisoners, pursued the fugitives to the 
gates of Chingleput, laid siege instantly to that fastness, 
reputed one of the strongest in India, made a breach, and 
was on the point of storming when the French commandant 
capikdated and retired with his men. 

Olive returned to Madras victorious, but in a state of 
health which rendered it impossible for him to remain there 
long. He married at this time a young lady of the name of 
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Masielyne, sister of the eminent mathematician, who long 
held the post of Astronomer Royal. She is described as 
handsome and accompKshed 5 and her hxTslband’^ letters, it is 
said, contain proofs that he was devotedly attached to her. 

Almost immediately after the marriage, Clive embarked 
with his bride for England. ‘ He I’eti^ 
person from the poor slighted boy who had been sent ont ten 
years before to seek his fortune. He was only twenty-seven ; 
yet his cotmtry respected him as one of her first 

soldiers. There was then general peace in Europe. The 
Carnatic was the only part of the world where the English 
and French were in arms against each other. The vast 
schemes of Dupleix had excited no small uneasiness in the 
city of London ; and the rapid turn of fortune, which was 
chiefly owing to the courage and talents of Clive, had been 
hailed with great delight. The young captain was known at 
the India House by the honourable nickname of General 
Clive, and was toasted by that appellation at the feasts of the 
Directors. On his arrival in England, he found himself an 
object of general interest and admiration. The East India 
Company thanked him for Ms services in the warmest terms, 
and bestowed on him a sword set with diamonds. 
delicacy, he refused to receive this token of gratitude unless 
a siniilar compliment were paid to his friend and commander, 
Lawtonce.^",' ■ 

It may easily be supposed ^^^t^ Clive was most cordially 
welcomed home by his family, who we^^ delighted by Ms 
success, though they seem to have been hardly able to com- 
prehend how their naughty idle Bobby had become so great 
a man. His father had been singularly hard of belief. Not 
until the ^ of the defence of Arcot arrived in England 
Was the old gentleman heard to growl out that, after all, the 
booby had sometMng in him. His expressions of approba- 
tion became stronger and stronger as news arrived of one 
brilliant exploit after another ; and he was at length immo- 
derately fond and proud of Ms son. 

Olivers relations had very substantial reasons for rejoicing 
at his return. Considerable sums of prize-money had fallen 
to Ms share ; and he had brought home a moderate fortune, 
part of which he expended in extricating his father from 
pecuniary difficulties, and in redeeming the family estate. 
The remainder he appears to have dissipated in the course 
of about two years. He lived splendidly, dressed gaily even 
for those times, kept a carriage and saddle horses,, and, not 
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content witli these ways of getting rid of Hs money, resorted 
to the most speedy and effectual of all modes of evacuation, 
a contested election followed hy a petition. 

At the time of the general election of 1754, the govern- 
ment was in a very singular state. There was scarcely any 
formal opposition. The ^ been cowed by the 

issue of the last rebellion. The Tory party had fallen into 
utter contempt. It had been deserted by all the men of 
talents who had belonged to it, and had scarcely given a symp- 
tom of life duriirg some years. The small faction which 
had been held together by the influence an^ 

Prince rrederic, had been dispersed by his death. Almost 
every public man of distin^ished talents in the kingdom, 
whatever his early connexions might have been, was in office, 
and called himself a Whig. But this extraordinary appear- 
ance of concord was quite delusive. The admiaisfeation 
itself was distracted by bitter enmities and conflicting pre- 
tensions. The chief object of its members was to depress 
and supplant each other. The prime minister, Newcastle, 
weak, timid, jealous, and perfidious, was at once detested and 
despised by some of the most important members of his 
government, and by none more than by Henry Pox, the 
Secretary at War. This able, daring, and ambitious man 
seized every opportunity of crossing the First Lord of the 
Treasury, from whom he well knew that he had little to dread 
and little to hope; for Newcastle was through life equally 
afraid of breaking with men of parts and of promoting 
them, 

Newcastle had set his heart on returning two members for 
St. Michael, one of those wretched Cornish boroughs which 
were swept away by the Eeform Act in 1832. He was op- 
posed by Lord Sandwich, whose influence had long been 
paramount there: and Fox exerted himself strenuously in 
Sandwich’s behalf. Clive, who had been introduced to Pox, 
and very kiidly received was brought forward on 

the Sandwich interest, and was returned. But a petition 
was presented against the return, and was backed by the 
whole iiiflnence of the Duke of Newcastle. 

The case was heard, according to the usage of that time, 
before a committee of the whole House. Questions respect- 
ing elections were then considered merely as party questions. 
Judicial impartiality was not even affected. Sir Robert Wal- 
pole was in the habit of saying openly that, in election battles. 
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tiiei'e ought to Tbo no quarter. On the present occasion the 
excitement was great. Tke matter really at issue was, not 
whether Clive had heen properly returned, hut 

whether Newcastle or Fox to he master of the new House 
of Gommons, and consequently first minister. The contest 
wa.s long and ohstinate, and success seemed to lean some- 
times to one side and sometimes to the other. Fox put forth 
aU his rare powers of ^^d^ heat half the lawyers in the 
House at their own weapons, and carried division after divi- 
sion against the whole influence of the Treasury, The com- 
mittee decided^^^m Clive’s favour. But when the resolution 
was reported to the House, things took a different course. 
The remnant of the Tory Opposition, contemptible as it was^ 
had yet sufficient weight to turn the scale between the nicely- 
halanced parties of Newcastle and Fox. Newcastle the Tories 
could only despise. Fox they hated, as the boldest and most 
subtle politician and the ablest debater among the Whigs, as 
the steady friend of Walpole, as the devoted adherent of the 
Duke of Cumberland. Aftor wavering till the last moment, 
they determined to vote in a body with the Prime Minister’s 
ffiends. The ccmsequence was^ the House, by a small 
majority, rescinded the decision of the committee, and Clive 
was.uhseated., v 

Ejected from Parliament and straitene^^ his means, he 
naturally began to look again towards India. The Company 
and the Government were eager to avail themselves of his 
services. A trea^ favourable to Engl^ had indeed been 
concluded in the Carnatic. Dupleix had been superseded, 
and had return his immense fortune to 

Europe, where calumny and chicanery soon hunted him to his 
grave. But many signs indicated that a war between Prance 
and Great Britain was at hand ; and it was therefore thought 
desirable to send an able commander to the Company’s set- 
tlements in India. The Directors appointed Clive governor 
of Fort St. David. The King gave him the commission of a 
lieutenant-colonel in the British army, and in 1766 he again 
sailed for Asia. 

The first service on which he was employed after his returm 
to the East was the reduction of the stronghold of Gheriah. 
This fortress, built on a craggy promontory, and almost sur- 
rounded by the ocean, was the den of a pirate named Angria, 
whose harks had long been the terror of the Arabian Gulf. 
Admiral Watson, who commanded the English squadron iu 
the Eastern seas, burned; Angria’s fleet, while Clive attacked 
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the festness by land. The place soon fell^ and a booty of a 
htindred and fifty thousand pounds sterling was divided 
among the conquerors. 

After this exploit, Clive proceeded to his government of 
Fort St. David. Before he had been there two months, he 
received intelligence which called forth all the energy of his 
bold and active inind. 

Of the provinces which had been subject to the house of 
Tamerlane, the wealthiest was Bengal. No part ofindiapos- 
sessed such natural advantages, both for agriculture and for 
coinnierce. The Gauges, rushing through a^h 
to the sea, has formed a vast plain of rich mould w^hich, even 
under the tropical sky, rivals the verdure of an English April. 
The rice fields yield an increase such as is elsevf^here ti^ 
Spices, sugar, vegetable oils, are produced with marvellous 
exuberance. The rivers afibrd an inexhaustible supply of 
fish. The desolate islands along the sea-coast, overgrown by 
noxious vegetation, and swarming with deer and tigers, 
supply the cultivated districts with abundance of salt. The 
great stream which fertilises the soil is, at the same time, the 
chief highway of Eastern commerce. On its banks, and on 
those of its tributary waters, are the wealthiest marts, the 
most splendid capitals, and the most sacred shrines of India. 
The tyranny of man had for ages struggled in vain against 
the overflowing bounty of nature. In spite of the Mussulman 
despot, and of the Mahratta freebooter, Bengal was known 
through the East as the g^den of Eden, as the rich king- 
dom. Its population multiplied exceedingly. Distant pro- 
vinces were nourished from the overflowing of its granaries ; 
and the noble ladies of London and Paris were clothed in the 
delicate produce of its looms. The race by whom this rich 
tract was peopled, enervated by a soft climate and accus- 
tomed to peaceful employments, bore the same relation to 
other Asiatics which the Asiatics generally bear to the bold 
and energetic children of Europe. The Castilians have a 
proverb, that in Valencia the earth is water and the men 
women; and the description is at least equally applicable to 
the vast plain of the Lower Ganges. Whatever the BeiTgalee 
does he does languidly. His favourite pursuits are seden- 
tary. He shrinks from bodily exertion ; and, though voluble 
in dispute, and singularly pertinacious in the war of chicane, 
he seldom engages in a personal conflict, and scarcely ever 
enlists as a soldier. We doubt whether there be a hundred 
genuine Bengalees in the whole army of the East India Com- 
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pany. There never, perhaps, existed a people so thoroughly 
fitt^ by nature and by habit for a foreign yoke. 

The great commercial companies of Europe had long pos- 
sessed factories in Bengal. The French were settled, as they 
still are, at Ghandemagore on the Hoogley. Higher up the 
stream the Dutch traders held Chinsurah. Hearer to the sea 
the English had built Fort William. A church and ample 
warehouses rose in A row of spacious houses, 

belonging to the chief factors of the East India Company, 
lined the banks of the river; and in the neighbourhood had 
sprung up a large and busy native town, where some Hindoo 
merchants of great opulence had fixed their abode. But the 
tract now covered by the palaces of Chowringhee contained 
only a few miserable huts thatched with straw. A jungle, 
abandoned to water-fowl and alligators, covered the site of the 
present Citadel, and the Course, which is now daily crowded 
at sunset with the gayest equipages of Calcutta. For the 
ground on which the settlement stood, the English, like other 
great landholders, paid rent to the government ; and they 
were, like other great landholders, permitted to exercise a 
certain jurisdiction within t^^ 

The great proyince of Bengal, together with Orissa and 
Bahar, had long been governed by a viceroy, whom the 
English caUed AJdverdy^^I^^ who, like the other vice- 
roys of the Mogul, had become virtually independer^ 
died in 1756, and the sovereignty descended to his grandson, 
a youth under twenty years of age, who bore the name of 
Surajah Dowlah. Oriental despots are perhaps the worst 
class of human beings ; and this unhappy boy was one of the 
worst specimens of his class. His understanding was natu- 
rally feeble, and his temper naturaHy unamiable. His educa- 
tion had been such as would have enervated even a vigorous 
intellect and perverted even a generous disposition, He was 
unreasonable, because nobody ever dared to reason with hinij 
and selfish, because he had never been made to feel himself 
dependent on the good will of others . Early debauchery had 
unnerved his body* and his mind. He indulged immoderately 
in the use of ardent spirits, which inflamed his weak brain 
almost to madness. His chosen companions were flatterers, 
sprung firom the dregs of and reoonmiended by 

' nothing but buffoonery and servility^ It is said that he had 
arrived at that last stage of human depravity, when cruelty 
becomes pleasing for its own sake, when the sight of pain, as 
pain, where ho advantage is to be gained, no offence punished^ 
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no danger averted, is aa agreeable excitement. It bad 
^ lis to tortee be«t. and 

^ iVom a cbjd Snrajab Dowlab bad bated the English. It was 

Wbimtodosoj aaidbiswbims were never oppofed. hS 
J exaggerated notion of tbe wealth which 
might be obtamed by plundering them ; and his feeble and im 

Satfr of perceiving thatthe rich! of 

^cutta, had they be^ even greater than he imagined, would 
- , compensate him for what he must lose, if the Euronean 

trade, of which Bengal was a chief seat, should be driven bv 
bis violence to some other ouarter 

specUl iS '^ricb“T“‘ f 

Company at Madras had been forced by 
Onpleix to become statesmen and soldiers TboHo in -r,. T 

.till mene „a (SS' JtZS 

01 ourajan Dowlaji^s cruelty, was friffMened nnf 

^t^ commandant thought that he could not do beS 
fiw/ ^ The fort was taken afteTa 

tei'tS 

Then was committed that great crime, memoraMfi -Pni. i+o 
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It was the smnmer solstice, the season when the fierce heat 
of Bengal can scarcely he rendered tolerable to natiyes of 
England^ halls and by^ waving of fans. 

The niimber of the prisoners was one hnndred and forty-six. 
When they were ordered to enter the cell, they hnagined that 
the soldiers were joMng 5 and, being in high spirits on accoiint 
of the promise of the hTabob to spare their lives, they laughed 
and jested at the absnrdity of the notion. They soon disco- 
vered their mistake. They expostulated ; they entreated ; bnt 
in vain. The guards threatened to cut down aU who hesi- 
tated. The captives were driven into the cell at the point of 
the sword, and the door was iustantly shut and locked upon 
them. 

Nothing in history or fiction, not even the story which 
TJgolino told in the sea of everlasting ice, after he had wiped 
his bloody lips on the scalp of his murderer, approaches the 
horrors which were recounted by the few survivors of that 
night. They cried for mercy. They strove to burst the door. 
Holwell who, even in that extremity, retained some presence 
of mmd, offered large bribes to the gaolers. But the answer 
was that nothing could be done without the orders, 

that the Nabob was asleep, and that he would be angry if 
anybody woke him. Then the prisoners went mad with de- 
spair. They trampled each other down, fought for the places 
at the windows, fought for the pittance of water with which 
the cruel mercy of the murderers mocked thmr agonies, raved, 
prayed, blasphemed, implored the guards to fire among them. 
The gaolers in the meantime held lights to the bars, and 
shouted with laughter at the frantic struggles of their victims, 
it length the tto gaspings and moanings. 

The day broke. The Nabob had slept off his debauch, and 
permitted the door to be opened. Butit was some timebefore 
the soldiers could make a lane for the survivors, by piling up 
on each side the heaps of corpses on which the burning climate 
had already begun to do its loathsome work. "When at length 
a passage was made, twenty-three ghastly figures, such as their 
own mothers would not have known, staggered one by one out 
of the charnel-house. A pit was instantly dug. The dead 
bodies, a hundred and twenty-three in number, were flung into 
it promiscuously, and covered up. 

But these things which, after the lapse of more than eighty 
years, cannot be told or read without horror, awakened neither 
remorse nor pity in the bosom of the savage Nabob. He in- 
flicted no punishment on the murderers. He showed no ten- 
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deraess to the smTiyors. Some of them, indeed, from whom 
nothing was to be got, were snSered to depart ; bnt those 
from whom it was thought that any thing conld be extorted 
were treated with execrable cruelty, Holwell, unable to walk, 
was carried before the tyrant, who reproached him, threatened 
him, and sent him up the country in irons, together with some 
other gentlemen who were suspected of knowing more than 
they chose to tell about the treasures of the Company. These 
persons, still bowed down by the sufferings of that great agony, 
were lodged in miserable sheds, and fed oidy w^^ and 

water, till at length the intercessions of the female relations 
of the IsTabob procured their release/ Q 
had survived that night. She was placed in the haram of 
the 

Surajah Dowlah, m the meantime, sent letters to his 
nominal sovereign at Delhi, describing the late conquest in 
the most pompous language. He placed a garrison in Fort 
Winiam, forbade English dwell in the neighbourhood, 

and directed that, in memory of his great actions, Calcutta 
should thenceforward be called Alinagore, that is to say, the 
Port of God. 

In August the news of the fall of Calcutta reached Madras, 
and excited the fiercest and bitterest resentment. The cry of * 
the whole settlement was for vengeance. “Within forty-eight 
hours after the arrival of the intelligence it was determined 
that an expedition should be sent to the Hoogley, and that 
Clive should be at the head of the land forces. The naval 
armament was under the command of Admirai^^ W 
Nine hundred English infantry, fine fropps^^^^^a^ 
and fifteen hundred sepoys, composed the army which sailed 
to punish a Prince who had more su’bjects tHa/n DaUib the 
Fifteenth or the Empress Maria Theresa, in October the 
expedition sailed ; but it had to make its way against adverse 
winds, and did not reach Bengal till December. 

The Nabob was revelling in fancied security at Moorshe- 
dabad. He was so profoundly ignorant of the state of formgn 
countries that he often used -to say that there were not ten 
thousand men in all Europe 5 and it had never occurred to 
him as possible that the English would dare to invade his 
dominions. But, though undisturbed by any fear of their 
military power, he began to miss them greatly. His re- 
venues fell off; and his ministers succeeded in making him 
understand that a ruler may sometimes find it more profitable 
to protect traders in the open enjoyment of their gains than 
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to put tliem to the torture for the purpose of discovering 
hidden chests of gold and jewels. He was already disposed 
to permit the Company to resume its mercantile operations in 
his comtry, when he received the news that an English 
arniament was in the Hoogley. He instantly ordered all his 
troops to asseinble at Moorshedabad, and marched towards 
...Calcutta.; ■■■ 

Clive had commenced operations with his usual vigour. 
He took Budgehudge/ routed the garrison of Fort Wilhana^ 
recovered Calcutta, stormed and sacked Hoogley. The 
Kabob, already disposed to make some concessions to the 
English, was confirmed in his pacific disposition by these 
proofs of their power and spirit. He accordingly made over- 
tures to the chiefs of the invading armament, and offered to 
restore the factory, and to give compensation to those whom 
he had despoiled. 

Clive’s profession was war 5 and he felt that there was 
something discreditable in an accommodation with Surajah 
Bowlah. But his power was limited. A committee, chiefly 
composed of servants of the Company who had fled from 
Calcutta, had the principal direction of affairs; and these 
pei^ons eag^ restored to their posts and oom- 
pensat^ for^^^^t^^ The government of Madras, ap- 

prised that war had commenced in Europe, and apprehensive 
of an attack French, became iiapatient for the 

return of the armament. The promises of the ISTabob were 
large, the chances of a contest doubtftil ; and Clive consented 
to treat, though he expressed his regret that things should 
not be concluded iu so glorious a manner as he could have 
'.■/.wisb^d..'.; ■ 

With this negotiation commences a new chapter in the lite 
of Clive. Hitherto he had been merely a soldier, carrying 
into effect, with emiaent ability and. valour, the plans of 
others. Henceforth he is to be chiefly regarded as a states- 
man; and his militaiy movements are to be considered as 
subordinate to his political designs. That in liis new capacity 
he displayed great ability, and obtained great success is un- 
questionable. But it is also unquestiouable that the trans- 
actions in which he now began to take a part have left a stain 
on his moral character. 

We can by no means agree with Sir John Malcolm, who is 
obstinately resolved to see nothing but honour and integrity 
in the conduct of his hero. But we; can as little agree with 
Mr. Mill, who has gone so far as to say that Clive was a man 
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wlioin deception, wlien it suited Ms purpose, nerer cost 
a pang.” Clive seems to ns to have been constitutionally the 
very opposite of a knave, bold even to temerity, sincere even 
to indiscretion, hearty in M open in enmity, Neither 

in his private life, nor in those parts of his public life in 
which he had to do with his countrymen, do we find any signs 
of a propensity to cunning. On the contrary, in aU the de- 
putes in which he was engaged as an Englishman against 
EngHshmen, fiom his boxm at school to those 

stormy altercations at the India House and in Parliament 
amidstwhich his later years were passed, his very faults were 
those of a high and magnanimous spirit. The t^ seems 
to have been that he considered Oriental politics as a game in 
which nothing was unfair. He knew that the standard of 
morality among the natives of India differed widely .from that 
established in England. He knew that he had to deal with 
men destitute of what in Europe is called honour, with men 
who would give any promise without hesitation and break: 
any promise without shame, with men who would unscrupu- 
lously employ corruption, peigury, forgery, to compass their 
ends. His letters show that the great difference between 
Asiatic and European morality was constantly in his thoughts. 
He seems to have imagmed, most erroneously in our opinion, 
that he could effect nothing against such adversaries, if he 
was content to be bound by ties from which they were free, if 
he went on telling^ and heariag none, if he fulfilled, to 
his own hurt, all his engagements with confederates who 
never kept an engagement that was not to their advantage. 
Accordingly this man, in the other parts of his life an honour- 
able Enghsh gentleman and soldier, w:as no sooner matched 
against an Indian intriguer, than, he became himself an Indian 
intriguer, and des without scruple, to falsehood, to 

hypocritical caresses, to the substitution of documents, and 
to the counterfeiting of hands. 

The negotiations between the English and the Nabob were 
carried on chiefly by, two agents, Mr. “Watts, a servant of the 
Company, and a Bengalee of the name of Omichund. This 
Omiehund had been one of the wealthiest native merchants 
resident at Calcutta, and had sustained great losses iu conse- 
quence of the Nabob^s expedition against that place. In the 
course of his commercial transactions, he had seen much of 
the English and was peculiarly qualified to serve as a medium 
of communication between them and a native court. He 
possessed great influence with his own race, and had in large 
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meastire tie Hindoo talents, quick observation, tact, dexterity, 
perseverance, and tie Hindoo vices, servility, greediness, and 
treacieryp 

Tie Habob beliaved witb all tie faithlessness of “an Indian 
statesman, and with aJl the levity of a boy whose mind had 
been enfeebled by power and self-indulgence* He promised, 
retracted, hesitated, evaded. At one time he advanced with 
his army iu a threatening manner towards Calcutta; but 
when he saw the resolute front which the English presented, 
he fell back in alarm, and consented to makepeace with them 
on their own terms. The treaty was no sooner concluded 
than he formed new designs against them. He intrigued 
with the Erench authorities at Chandernagore. He invited 
Bussy to march from the Deccan to the Hoogley, and to drive 
the English out of Bengal. All this was well Imown to Clive 
and Watson. They determined accordingly to strike a de- 
cisive blow and to attack Chandernagore, before the force 
there could be strengthened by new arrivals, either from the 
southof India or from Europe. Watson directed the expedi- 
tion by water, Olive by land. The success of the combined 
movements was rapid and complete. The fort, the garrison, 
the artihery, the stores, aH feE into the hands of t^^ 

Eh^sh. Near jdve hundred Europeto troops were among 
>tlm^pris(nmrs.y'v 

The Nabob had feared and hated the English, even whEe 
he was their Erench rivals. The 

Erehch were now vanquished; and he began to regard the 
English with stiE greater fear and stiE greater hatred. BBis 
weak andyimprincipled mind osciEated between servility and 
insplence- One day he sent a large sum to Calcutta, as part 
of the compensation due for the wrongs which he had com- 
mitted. The next day he sent a present of jewels to Bussy, 
exhorting that distinguished officer to hasten to protect 
Bengal against Clive, the daring in war, on whom, says 
his Highness, ^^ may aE bad fortune attend.^^ He ordered his. 
army to march against the English. He countermanded his 
orders. He tore Clivers letters. He then sent answers in the 
most florid language of compliment. He ordered Watts out 
of his presence^ and threa to impale him. He again 
sent for Watts, and begged pardon for the insult. In the 
meantime, his wretched maladministration, his folly, his 
dissolute manners, and his love of the lowest company, had 
disgusted aU classes of his subjects, soldiers, traders, civil 
functionaries, the proud and ostentatious Mahommedans, the 
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timid, supple, and parsimonious Hindoos. A formidaWe con« 
federap^r^ was formed against Mm, in wMcli were included 
EoyduUub, the minister of finance, Meer Jaffier, tlie principal 
commander of tlie troops, and Jugget Seit, tlie rioliest 
banter in India. Tbe plot was confidedVto tbe Englisb 
agents, and a communication was opened between the mal- 
contents at Moorshedabad and the Committee at Calcutta. 

In the committee there was much hesitation ; but Olive’s 
voice was given m fav the conspirators, and his vigour 
and firmness bore down all opposition. It was determined 
that the English should lend their powerful assistance td de- 
pose Surajah Dowlah, and to place Meer Jaffier bn the throne 
of Bengal. In return, Meer Jaffier promised ample compen- 
sation to the Company and its servants, and a liberal donative 
to the army, the navy, and the committee. The odious vices 
of Surajah Bowlah, the wrongs wMch the English had 
suffered at his hands, the dangers to which our trade must 
have been exposed had he continued to reign, appear to us 
fuHy to justify the resolution of deposing him. But nothing 
can justify the dissimulation which Clive stooped to practise. 
He wrote to Surajah Dowlah in terms so affectionate that 
they for a time lulled that weak prince into perfect secu- 
rity. The same courier who carried this “ soothing letter,” 
as Clive calls it, to the Nabob, carried to Mr. Watts a let- 
ter m the following terms : ‘‘ Tell Meer Jaffier to fear no-^ 
thing. I will join him with five thousand men who never 
turned their backs. Assure Mm I w^ 
day to Ms assistance, and stand by him. as long as I have 
a man left.” 

It was impossible that a plot which had so many ramifica- 
tions shotdd long remaih entirely concealed. Enough reached 
the ears of the Nabob to arouse his suspiciolLS. But he was 
soon quieted by the fictions and artifices which the inventive 
genius of Omichund produced with miraculous readiness. 
AH was going well ; the plot was nearly ripe ; when Clive 
learned that Omichund was Hkely to play false. Th^ 
SengiijQ promised a liberal compensation for all 

that he had lost at Calcutta. But this would not satisfy Mm. 
His services had been great. He held the thread of the 
whole intrigue. By one word breathed in the ear of Surajah 
Dowlah, he could undo all that he had done. The lives of 
Watts, of Meer Jaffier, of aU the conspirators, were at his 
mercy; and he determined to take advantage of his situation 
and to make his own terms. He demanded three hundred 
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thoiisand potinds sterlm^^^ price of Ms secrecy and of 

Ms assistance. Tlie coioimttee, incensed by tbe treacliery 
and aj^^ed & danger^ knew not take; 

Bnt Cliye was more than OiMcMmd’s matck^^^m OnucMind^s 
own aris. Tbe man^ said, was a vidam.^ Any artifice 
wMcb wonld defeat sucb knavery was justifiable. Tbe best 
course would be to promise wbat was asked. Omicbund 
would soon be at tbeir mercy 5 and then they might punisb 
bim by withholding from Mm, not only the bribe which he 
now demanded, but also the compensation which all the other 
sufferers of Calcutta were to receive. 

His advice was taken. But how was this wary and saga- 
cious Hindoo to be deceived? He had demanded that an 
article toucMng his claims should be inserted in . the treaty 
between Meer Jaffier and the English, and he would not be 
satisfied unless he saw it with his own eyes. Clive had an 
expedient ready. Two treaties were drawn up, one on wMte 
paper, the other on red, the former real, the latter fictitious. 
In the former Omichund’s name was not mentioned ; the 
latter, which was to be shown to Mm, contained a stipulation 
.in::,Ms; favour.- 

But another difficuHgr arose. Admiral Watson had scruples 
about signing the red treaty. Omichund^s vigilance and 
acuteness were such that the absence of so important a 
name would probably awaken Ms suspicions. ^ But Clive was 
not a man to do any thing by halves. We almost blush to 
write it. He forged Admiral WatsoMs name. 

All was now ready for action. Mr. Watts fled secretly 
from Moorshedabad. Clive put his troops in motion, and 
wrote to the Nabob in a tone very different from that of his 
previous letters. He set forth all the wrongs which the 
British had suffered, offered to submit the points in dispute 
to the arbitration of Meer Jaffier, and concluded by an- 
nouncing that, as the rains were about to set in, he and his 
men would do themselves the honour of waiting on Ms High- 
ness for an answer. 

Surajah Dowlah instantly assembled his whole force, and 
marched to encounter the English. It had been agreed that 
Meer Jaffier should separate himself from the Nabob, and 
carry over Ms division to dive. But, as the decisive moment 
approached, the fears of the conspirator overpowered his am- 
bition. CHve had advanced to Cossimbuzar ; the Nabob lay 
with a mighty power a few miles off at Plassey; and still 
Afer Jaffier delayed to Mfil his enga^^ and returned 
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evasive answers to the earnest remonstrances of the English 
general 

Olive was in a painfully anxious situation. He cotdd place 
no confidence in the sincerity or in the courage of his con- 
tederate : and, whatever confidence he might place in his own 
military talents, and in the valour and discipline of his troops 
it was no light thing to engage an army twenty times as 
numerous as his own. Before him lay a river over which it 
was easy to advance, but over which, if things went ill, not 
one of his little band would ever return. On this occasion, 
for the first and for the last time, his dauntless spirit, du^^ 
a few hours, shrank from the fearful responsibility of mating 
a decision. He called a council of war. The majority pro-^^ 
nounced against fiighting ; and Clive declared his concurrence 
with the majority. Long afterwards, he said that he had 
never called but one council of war, and that, if he had taken 
the advice of that council, the British would never have been 
masters of Bengal. Bnt scarcely had the meeting broken up 
when he was himself again. He retired alone under the shade 
of some trees, and passed near an hour there in thought. 
He came back determined to put every thing to the hazard, 
and gave orders that all should be in readiness for passiug 
the river on the morrow. 

was passed ; and, at the close of a toilsome day^s 
march, the army, long after sunset, took up its quarters in a 
grove of mango-trees near Plassey, within a mile of the enemy. 
Olive was xmable to sleep ^ he hear the whole 

night, the sound of drums and cymbals from the vast camp 
of the Nabob. It is not strange that even his stout heart 
shotdd now and then have sunk, when he reflected against 
what odds, and for what a prize, he was in a few hours to 
contend. 

Nor was the rest of Surajah Howlah more peaeeM. His 
miud, at once weak and stormy, was distracted by wild and 
horrible apprehensions. Appalled by the greatness and near- 
ness of the crisis, distrustm^ his captains, dreading every 
one who approached him, dreading to be left alone, he sat 
gloomily in his tent, haunted, a Creek poet would have said, 
by the furies of those who had cursed him with their last 
breath in the Black Hole. 

The day broke, the day which was to decide the fate of 
India. At sunrise the army of the Nabob, pouring through 
many openings from the camp, began to move towards the 
grove where? the English lay, Eorty thousand infantiy, 
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armed wxtlx firelookSj pikes, sw bows and arrows, covered 
tbe plain. They were accompanied by fifty pieces of ordnance 
of tke largest sk'e, each, tugged by a long team of wHte oxen, 
and eacL. piisked on fi:om beHnd by an elepbant. Some, 
smaller gms, mder a few Frenck a^ 

liaries, were perhaps more formidable, 
fifteen thousand, drawn, not from the effeminate populatiph of 
Bengal, but from the boldeir race which inhabits the north- 
em provinces ; and the practised eye of Clive coiild perceive 
that both the inen and the horses were more powerful than 
those of the Carnatic. The force which he had to oppose to 
this great multitude consisted of only three thousand men. 
But of these nearly a thousand were English; and all were 
led by English officers, and trained in the English discipline. 
Conspicuous in the ranks of the little army were the men of 
the Thirty-ninth Eegiment, which still bears on its colours, 
amidst many honourable additions won under Wellington in 
Spain and Gascony, the name of Plassey, and the proud 

commenced with a cannonade in which the 
artillery of the Nabob did scarcely any execution, while the 
few field-pieces of the English produced great effect. Several 
of the most distingm officers in Surajah Dowl^^^ ser- 
vice fell. Disorder began to sprea through his ranks. His 
own terror increased every momenta One of the conspirators 
urged on him the expediency of retreating. The insidious 
advice, agreeing as it did with what his own terrors sug- 
gested, was readily received. He ordered his army to fall 
back, and this order decided his fate, Clive snatched the 
moment, and ordered his troops to advance. The confused 
and dispirited multitude gave way before the onset of dis- 
ciplined valour. No mob attacked by regular soldiers was 
ever more completely routed. The little band of Frenchmen 
who alone ventured to confront the English, were swept 
down the stream of fdgitives. In an hour the forces of Sura- 
jah Dowlah were dispersed, never to reassemble.^ : 0 
hundred of the vanquished were dam. But their camp, their 
guns, their baggage, innumerable w^aggons, innumerable 
cattle, remained in the power of the conquerors. With the 
loss of twenty-two soldiers killed and fifty wounded, Clive 
had scattered an army of near sixty thousand men, and sub- 
dued an empire larger and more populous than Great 
Britain. 

Meer Jaffier had given no assistance to the English during 
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the action. Bnt as soon as he saw that the fate of the day 
was decided, he drew off his division of the army, and, when 
the battle was over, sent his congratulations to his ally. The 
next morning he repaired to the English quarters, not a 
little uneasy as to the reception which awaited him there. 
He gave evident signs of alarm when a guard was drawn out 
to receive him with the honours due to his rank. But his 
apprehensions were speedily- removed. Olive came forward 
to meet him, embraced, him, saluted him as Nabob of the 
three great provihees of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, listened 
graciously to his apologies, and advised him to march with- 
outdelaytoM^ 

Surajah Dbwlah had fled from the field of battle with all 
the speed with which a fleet camel cotdd cari^ him> and 
arrived at Moorshedabad in little more than twenty^four 
hours. There he called his counsellors round him. The 
wisest advised him to put himself into the hands of the Eng- 
lish, from whom he had nothing worse to fear than deposi- 
tion and confinement. But he attributed this suggestion to 
treachery. Others urged him to try the chance of war 
again. He approved the advice, and issued orders accord- 
ingly. But he wanted spirit to adhere even during one 
day to a manly resolution. He learned that Meer Jaffier 
had arrived 5 and his terrors became insupportable. Dis- 
guised in a mean dress, with a casket of jewels in his hand, 
he let himself down at night from a window of his p^ace, 
and, accompanied by only two attendants, embarked on the 
■'river fi)r.B^ua.:^ 

In a few days Glite^^ at Moorshedabad, escorted by 

two hundred English so and three hundred sepoys. 
For Ms resMenee tad a palace, wtict was sur- 

rounded by a garden s^ that all the troops who 

accompanied him could, conveniently encamp within it. The 
eeremony of the installation of Meer Jaffier was instantly per- 
formed. Olive led the new Nabob to the seat of honour, placed 
him on it, preseuted to him, after the immemorial fashion 
of the East, an offering of gold, and then, turning to the 
natives who filled the hall, congratulated them on the good 
fortune which had fireed theffi from tyrant. He was com- 
pelled on this occasion to use the services of an inteipreter ; 
for it is remarkable that, long as he resided in lndia, inti- 
mately acquainted as he was with Indian politics and with 
the Indian character, and adored as he was by his Indian 
soldiery, he never learned to express himself with facility in 
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any Indian langnage. He is said indeed to lave been some- 
times mider tie necessity of employing, in Ms intercourse 
mtl natives of India, tie smattering of Portuguese wMcl be 
lad acquired, wlen a lad in Brazil, 

Tie new sovereign was now called upon to fulfil tie 
eng%ements into wlicl le lad entered Witl lis allies^ A 
conference was leld at tie louse of Jugget Seit, the great 
banler, for of making tie necessai^ arrange- 

ments. Omichund came tlitler, fully beleving himself to 
stand ligl in tie favour of OKve who, with dissimulation 
surpassing even tie dissimulation of Bengal, lad up to that 
day treated him with undiminisled kindness. Tie white 
treaty was produced and read. Clive then turned to Mr. 
Scrafbon, one of the servants of tie Company, and said in 
English, It is now time to undeceive Omicliind.^^ ‘^■Qmi- 
clund,^^ said Mr. Scraffcon in Hindostanee, /^ tle red treaty 
is a trick. You are to lave nothing.’^ Omichund fell back 
insensible into tie arms of his attendants. He revived ; but 
Ms mind was irreparably ruined. Olive, wlo^ tlougl little 
troubled by scruples of conscience in his dealings with Indian 
politicians, was not inhuman, seems to lave been touched. 
He saw Ojniclund a few days later^^^^ him kindly, 

adwsed him to make a pilgrimage to One of tie great tem- 
ples of India, in the lope change of scene might restore 
his health, and was even disposed, notwithstanding all that 
had passed again to employ him in the public service. But, 
from the moment of that sudden shock, the unhappy man sank 
gradually into idiocy. He, who had formerly been distin- 
guished by the strength of Ms understanding and the sim- 
plicity of his habits, now squandered the remains of his 
fortune on childish trinkets, and loved to exhibit himself 
dressed in rich garments, and hung with precious stones. In 
this abject state he languished a few months, and then died. 

We should not tMnk it necessary to offer any remarks for 
the purpose of directing the judgment of our readers with re- 
spect to this transaction, had not Sir John Malcolm under- 
taken to defend it in all its parts. He regrets, indeed, that 
it was necessary to employ means so liable to abuse as forgery ; 
but he wiU not admit that any blame attaches to those who 
deceived the deceiver. He thinks that the English were not 
bound to keep faith with one who kept no faith with them, 
and that, if they had fulfilled their engagements with the wfiy 
Bengalee, so signal an example of successful treason would 
have produced a crowd of indtators. ITow^ we will not discuss 
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this point on any rigid principles of morality. Indeed, it is 
quite unnecessary to do so: for, looking at the question as a 
question of expediency in the lowest sense of the word, and 
using no arguments but such as Machiavelli might hare em- 
ployed in his conferences with Borgia, we are convinced that 
Olive was altogether in the wrong, and that he committed, 
not merely a crime, but a blunder. That honesty is the best 
policy is a maxim which we firmly believe to be generally cor- 
rect, even with respect to the temporal interest of individuals ; 
but, with respect to societies, the rule is subject to still fewer 
exceptions, and that for this reason, that the life of societies 
is longer than the life of individuals. It is possible to mention 
men who have owed great worldly prosperity to breaches of 
private faith, But we doubt whether it be possible to mention 
a state which has on the whole been a gainer by a breach of 
public faith. The entire history of British India is ail illus- 
tration of the great truth, that it is not prudent to oppose 
perfidy to perfidy, and that the most efficient weapon with 
which men can encounter falsehood is truth. During a long 
course of years, the English rulers of India, surrounded by 
allies and enemies whom no engagement could bind, have 
generally acted with sincerity and uprightness ; and the event 
has proved that sincerity and uprightness are wisdom. En- 
glish valour and English intelligence have done less to extend 
and to preserve our Oriental empire than English veracity. 
AU that we could have gained by imitating the doublings, the 
evasions, the fictions, the pequries which have been employed 
against us, is as nothing when compared with what we have 
gained by being the one power in India on whose word reli- 
ance can be placed. No oath which^ superstition can devise, 
no hostage however precious, inspires a hundredth part of the 
confidence which is produced by the ^^yea, yea,^^ and nay, 
nay,” of a British envoy. No fastness, however strong by 
art or nature, gives to its inmates a security like that enjoyed 
by the chief who, passing through the territories of powerful 
and deadly enemies, is armed with the British guarantee. 
The mightiest princes of the East can scarcely, by the offer 
of enormous usury, draw forth any portion of the wealth which 
is concealed under the hearths of their subjects. The British 
Government offers little more than four per cent. ; and avarice 
hastens to bring foitsh tens of millions of rupees from its most 
secret repositories. A hostile monarch may promise moun- 
tains of gold to our sepoys, on condition that they vrill desert 
the standard of the Company. The Company promises only 
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a moderate pension after a long service. But every sepoy 
knows tliat tke promise of tke Company will be kept ; be 
knows that if he Hves a hxmdrM yea^^^ 
secure as the salary of the Governor-Oeneral; and he 
that aimther state in India which w^d not, in 

spite of the most solemn vows, leave him to die of hunger m 
a ditch as soon as he had ceased to be useMr^^ greatest 
advantage which a government can possess is to be the one 
timstwbrthy government in the midst of governments which 
nobody Can trust. This advantage we enjoy in Asia. Ha 
we acted during the last two generations on the principles 
which Sir John Malcolm appears to have considered as sound, 
]iad we, as ofljen as we had to deal with people like Gmichund, 
retaliated by lying and forging, and breaking faith, after their 
fashion, it is our firm belief that no courage or capacity could 
have upheld our empire. * 

Sir John Malcolm admits that Clive’s breach of faith could 
be justified only by the strongest necessity. As we think 
that breach of faith not only unnecessary, but most inexpe- 
dient, we need hardly say that we altogether condemn it. 

Omichund was not the only victim of revolution. Su- 
rajah Dowlah was taken a few days after his flight, and was 
brought before Meer Jaffier. There he flung himself on the 
ground in convulsions of fear, and with tears and loud cries 
implored the mercy which he had never shown. Meer JajB&er 
hesitated; but his son Meer^ youth of seventeen, who in 
feebleness of brain and savageness of nature greatly resembled 
the wretched captive, was implacable. Surajah Dowlah was 
led into a secret chamber, to which in a short time the min- 
isters of death were sent. In this act the English bore no 
part ; and Meer Jaffier understood so much of their feelings, 
that he thought it necessary to apologise to them for having 
avenged them on their most malignant enemy. 

The shower of wealth now fell copiously on the Company 
and its servants. A sum of eight hundred thousand pounds 
sterling, in coined silver, was sent down the river from Moor- 
shedabad to Port William. The fleet which conveyed this 
treasure consisted of more than a hundred boats, and performed 
its triumphal voyage with flags flying and music pl^ 
Calcutta, which a few months before had been desolate, was 
now more prosperous than ever. Trade revived; and the 
signs of affluence appeared in every EngKsh house. As to 
Olive, there was no Hmxt to Ms a^^ but his own mo- 

deration. The treasury of Bengal was thrown open to him. 
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There were piled up, after the usage of Indian princes, im- 
mense masses of coin, among which might not seldom be 
detected the florins and byzants with which, before any Euro- 
pean ship had turned the Gape of Good Hope, the Venetians 
purchased the stuffs and spices of the Bast. Clive waUced 
between heaps of gold and silver, crowned with rubies and 
diamonds, and was at liberty to help himself. He accepted 
between two and three hundred thousand pounds. 

The pecuniary transactions between Meer Jaffier and Clive 
were sixteen years later condemned by the public voice, and 
severely criticised in Parliament, They are vehemently de- 
fended by Sir John Malcolm. The accusers of the victorious 
general represented his gains as the wages of corruption, or 
as plunder extorted at the point of the sword from a h^ 
ally. The biographer, on the other hand, considers these 
great acquisitions as free gifts, honourable alike to the donor 
and to the receiver, and compares them to the rewards be- 
stowed by foreign powers on Marlborough, on ISfelson, and on 
Wellington. It had always, he says, been customary in the 
East to give and receive presents ; and there was, as yet, no 
Act of Parliament positively prohibiting English functionaries 
in India from profiting by this Asiatic usage. This reasoning, 
we own, does not quite satisfy us. We do not suspect Clive 
of selling the interests of his employers or his country ; but 
we cannot acquit him of having done what, if not in itself evil, 
was yet of evil example. OSTothing is more clear than that a 
general ought to be the servant of his own governnxent, and 
of no other. It follows that whatever rewards he reoeives for 
his services ought to be given either by his own government, 
or with the fttE to own goverh- 

meht. This rule ought to be strictly maintained even with 
respect to the merest bauble, with respect to a cross, a medal^ 
or a yard of coloured riband. But how can any government 
be well served, if those who command its forces are at liberty, 
without its permission, without its privity, to accept princely 
fortunes from its allies ? It is idle to say that there was then 
no Act of Parliament prohibiting the practice of taking pre- 
sents from Asiatic sovereigns. It is not^^^ 
was passed at a later period for the purpose of preventing any 
such taking of presents, but on grounds which were valid be- 
fore that Act was passed, on grounds of common law and 
common sense, that we arraign the conduct of Olive. There 
is no Act that we know of, prohibiting the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs from being in the pay of continental 
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powers* But it is not tlie less true that a Secretary who should 
receive a secret pension from I^nce wptdd grossly violate his 
duty/ahd wotdd deserve severe punishment. Sir John Mal-^ 
colm compares the conduct of Clive with th^ 

WeUingtpn. Suppose— and we beg pardon for putting such 
a supposition even for the sake of argument— that the Duke 
of Wellington had, after the campaign of 1815, and while he 
commanded the army of occupation in France, privately 
accepted two hundred thousand pounds from Louis the 
Eighteenth, as a mark of gratitude for the great services 
which his Grace had rendered to the House of Bourbon; 
what would be thought of such a transaction? Yet the 
statute-book no more forbids the taking of presents in 
Europe now than it forbade the taking of presents in Asia 
then. 

At the same time, it must be admitted that, in Clive’s case, 
there were many extenuating circumstances. He considered 
himself as the general, not of the Crown, but of the Company, 
The Company had, by implication at least, authorised its 
agents to enrich tliemselves by means of the liberality of the 
native princes, and by other means still more objectionable. 
It was hardly to be expected that the servmt should entertain 
stricter notions of his duty than were entertained by his mas- 
ters, Though Clive did not distinctly acquaint his employers 
with what had* taken place^^^^a^ their sanction, he did 

not, on the Other hand, by studied concealment, show that he 
was conscious of having done wrong. On the contrary, he 
avowed with the greatest openness that the Nabob’s bounty 
had raised him to ajffiuence. Lastly, though we think that 
he ought not in such a way to have taken anything, we must 
admit that he deserves praise for having taken so Uttle. He 
accepted twenty lacs of rupees. It would have cost him only 
a word to make the twenty forty. It wasa very easy exercise 
of virtue to declaim in England against Clive’s rapacity ; hut 
not one in a hundred of his accusers would have shown so 
much self-command in the treasury of Moorshedabad. 

Meer Jaffier could be upheld on the throne only by the 
hand which had placed him on it. He was not, indeed, a 
mere boy ; nor had he been so unfortunate as to be bom 
the ptirple. He was not therefore quite so imbecile or quite 
so depraved as his predecessor had been. But he had none 
of the talents or virtues which his post reqxiired ; and his son 
and heir, Meeran, was another Surajah Dowlah. The; recent 
revolution had unsettled the minds of men. Many chiefs 
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were m open insurrection against the new NaTbob. The vice- 
roy of the rich and powerful province of Oude, who^ like the 
other viceroys of the Mogul, was now in truth an independent 
sovereign, menaced Bengal with invasion, Nothing but the 
talents and authority of Clive could support the tottering go- 
vernment. While things were in this state a ship arrived 
with despatches which had been written at the India House 
before the news of the battle of Plassey had reached London* 
The Directors had determined to place the English settle- 
ments in Bengal under a government constituted in the most 
cumbrous and absurd manner; and, to make matter worse, 
no place in the arrangement was assigned to Clive. The per- 
sons who were selected to form this h^ 
to their honour, took on themselves the responsibility of dis- 
obeying these preposterous orders, and invited Clive to exer- 
cise the supreme authority. He consented ; and it soon 
appeared that the servants of the Company had only anti- 
cipated the wishes of their employers. The Directors, on 
receiving news of Clive’s brilliant snccess, instantly appointed 
him governor of their possessions in Bengal, with the highest 
marks of gratitude and esteem. His power was now bound- 
less, and far surpassed even that which Dnpleix had attained 
in the south *of India, Meer J affier regarded him with slavish 
awe. On one occasion, the Nabob spoke with severity to a 
native chief of high rank, whose followers had been engaged 
in a hraw*! mth sonae of the Goinpany’s sepoysv “ Are you 
yet to learUj,” he said, "who that Colonel Clive 
station Cod has placed M The chief, who as a famous 
jester and an old friend of M^r Jaffier, could venture to take 
Kbei^ies, answered, " 1 affront ihe 

in themorning witto making three low bows to his jackass ! ” 
This was hardly ah exaggerati^ Europeans and natives 
were alike at Clive’s feet. English regarded him as the 
only man who could force Meer Jaffier to keep his engn^ge^ 
ments w^^ regarded him as the only man 

who could protect the new dynasty against turbulent subjects 
and encroaching neighbours. 

It is but justice to say that Clive used his power ably and 
vigorously for the advantage of his country. He sent forth 
an expedition against the tract lying to the north of the Car- 
natic. In this tract the French still had the ascendency 5 and 
it was important to dislodge them. The conduct of the en- 
terprise was entrusted to an officer of the name of Eoi'de, who 
was then little known, but in whom the keen eye of the 
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Governor liad detected miHtaiy talents of a M order. The 
success of the expedition was rapid and 

While a considerable part of the army of Bengal was thus 
engaged at a distance, a new and formidable danger menaced 
the western frontier. The Great Mogul was^^ a prisoner at 
Delhi in the hands of a subject. His eldest son, named Shah 
Alum, destined to be, during many years, the sport of adverse 
fortune, and to be a tool in the hands, first of the Mahrattas, 
and then of the English, had fied from the palace of his father. 
His birth was still revered in India. Some powerful princes, 
the Nabob of Gude in particular, were inclined to favour him. 
Shah Alum found it easy to draw to his standard great num- 
bers of the military adventurers with whom every part of the 
country swarmed. An army of forty thousand men, of various 
races and religions, Mahrattas, Eohillas, Jauts, and Afghans, 
was speedily assembled round him ; and he formed the design 
of overthrowing the upstart whom the English had elevated 
to a throne, and of establishing his own authority throughout 
Bengal, Orissa, and Bahar. 

Meer Jaffler’s terror was extr^^ and the only expedient 
which occurred to him was to purchase, by the payment of a 
large sum of money, an accommodation with Shah Aluah.' 
This expedient had been repeatedly employed by those who, 
before him, had rruled the rich and unwarlike provinces near 
the mouth of the Ganges. But Clive treated the suggestion 
with a scorn worthy of his strong sense and dauntless courage. 

If you do this,” he wrote, you will have the Nabob of Oude, 
the Mahrattas, and many more, come from all parts of the 
confines of your country, who will bully you out of money till 
you have none left in your treasury. I beg your Excellency 
will rely on the fidelity of the English, and of those troops 
which are attached to you.” He wrote in a similar strain to 
the governor of Patna, a brave native soldier whom hehighly 
esteemed. “ Come to no terms ; defend your city to the last. 
Best assured that the English are stanch and firm friends, 
and that they never desert a cause in which they have once 
tahen a part.” 

He kept his word. Shah Alum had invested Patna, and 
was on the point of proceeding to storm, when he learned that 
the Colonel was advancing by forced marches. The whole 
army which was approaching consisted of only four hundred 
and fifty Europeans, and two thousand five hundred sepoys. 
But Clive and his Englishmen were now objects of dread over 
aU the East. As soon as his' advanced guard appeared, the 
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besiegers fied before bim. A few Frencb. adventTirers wbp 
were about the person of tbe prince advised bim to try tbe 
cbance of battle 5 bnt in vain. In a few days tbis great army, 
wbieb bad been regarded with so mucb uneasiness by tbe 
coxirt of Moorsbedabad, melted away before tbe mere terror of 
tbe British name. 

Tbe conqueror returned in triumph to Fort William. Tbe 
joy of Meer JajBS.er was as unbounded as bis fears bad been, 
and led him to bestow on bis preserver a princely token of 
gratitude. The quit-rent which the East India Company 
were bound to pay to the Kabob for the extensive lands held 
by them to the south of Calcutta amounted to near thirty 
thousand ppunda^^^ year. The v^le 6f this splendid 
estate, sufficient to support vvitb dignity the highest rank of 
the British peerage, was now conferred on Clive for life. 

This present we think Clive justified in accepting. It 
was a present which, from its very nature, could' be no secret. 
In fact, the Company itself was bis tenant, and, by its acquies- 
cence, signified its approbation of Meer Jaffier’s grant. 

But the gratitude ofMeer Jaffier did not last long. Hebad 
for some time felt that tbe powerful ally who bad set him up 
might pull,bim down, and bad been looking round for support 
against the formidable strength by which be bad bimseb' 
been hitherto supported. He knew that it would be impos- 
sible to find among the natives ^^^0^ Badia any force wbieb 
would look the ColonpFs Ettle army in the face. The French 
power in Bengal was extinct. But the fame of the Dutch bad 
anciently been great in the Eastern seas ; and it was not yet 
distinctly Inipwn m bow much the power of Holland had 
declined in Europe. Secret communications passed between 
the court of Moof shedabad and tbe Dutch factory at Chin- 
surah ; and urgent letfeers were sent from Cbinsurab, exhort- 
ing tbfe government of Batavia to fit out an expedition which 
might balance tbe power of tbe English in Bengal. Tbe 
authorities of Batavia^ eager to extend the influence of their 
country, and still more eager to obtain for themselves a share 
of the wealth which had recently raised so many English ad- 
venturers to opulence, equipped a powerful armament. Seven 
large ships from Java arrived unexpectedly in the Hoogley. 
The military force on hoard amounted to fifteen hundred men, 
of whoin about one half were Europeans. The enterprise was 
well timed. Olive had sent such large detachments to oppose 
the French in the Oamatie that his army was now inferm^ 
number to that of the Dutch. He knew that Meer Jaffier 
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secretly favoured tie invaders. He knew that ie took on 
inmself a serions responsibiHiy if ie attacked tie forces of 
Mendly power ; tiat tie Englisi ministers conld not wisi to _ « 
see a war witi Holland added to tiat in wiici tiey were al- ■ 

ready engaged witi loanee; tiat tiey inigit disavow iis act^ 
tiat they migit pnnisi iim. He had recently remitted a 
great part of iis fortmie to Enrope, tirongi tie Dutci East 
India Company ; and ie iad tierefore a strong interest in 
avoiding any qnarrel. But ie was satisfied tiat, if ie suffered 
tie Batavian armament to pass up tie river and to join tie 
garrison of Ciinsurai, Meer Jaffier would tirow iimself into 
tie arms of tiese new allies, and tiat tie Englisi ascendency 
in Bengal would be exposed to most serious danger. He took 
iis resolution witi ciaracteristic boldness, and was most ably 
seconded by bis officers, particularly by Colonel Eorde, to 
whom tie most important part of tie operations was entrus- 
ted. Tie Dutch attempted to force a passage. Tie Englisi 
encountered them both by land and water. On both elements 
tie enemy iad a great superiority of force. On both they 
were signally defeated. Their ships were taken. Their troops 
were^putto a total rout. Almost all tie European soldiers 
who constituted tie main strength of tie invading army, ^ 
were killed or taken. Tie conquerors sat down before Oiin- 
surai; and tie chiefs of that settlement, now thoroughly 
humbled, consented to tie terms wiici Clive dictated. Tiey 
engaged to build no fortifications, and to raise no troops 
beyond a small force necessary for tie police of their factories ; 
and it was distinctly provided tiat any violation of tiese 
covenants should be punished with instant expulsion from 
\3engal.;r::,,,' 

Three months after this great victoiy, Clive sailed for Eng- 
land. At home, honours and rewards awaited iim, not in- ^ » 
deed equal to iis claims or to iis ambition, but still siici as^ 
when iis age, iis rank in tie army, and iis original place in 
society are considered, must he pronounced rare and splendid. 

He was raised to tie Irish peerage, and encouraged to expect 
an Englisi title. George tie Thirds who iad just ascended 
tie throne, received iim witi great distinction. Tie min- j 

isters paid him marked attention ; and Pitt> whose influence 
in tie House of Commons and in the corontry was unbounded^ 
was eager to mark iis regard for one whose exploits iad con- 
tributed so much to tie lustre of tiat memorable period. I 

The gieat orator iad already in Parliament described Clive ; i 

as a heaven-born general, as a man who, bred to the labour 
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of tlie desk, kad displayed a nailitary geniiis •wMck might ex- 
cite the admiration of the Kiag of Prussia, There were then 
no reporters in the gallery ; hut these words, emphatically 
spoken by the first statesman of the age, had passed from 
mouth to mouth, had been transmitted to Olive in Bengal, 
and had greatly delighted and flattered him. Indeed, siuce 
the death of Wolfe, Clive was the only English general of 
whom his countrymen had much reason to be proud. The 
Duke of Gumberland had been generaUy unfortun ; and his 
single victory, having been gained over his eoimtrymen, and 
hsed with merciless severity^ had been more fetal to 
larity than his many defeats. Gonway, versed in the learn- 
ing of his profession, and personally courageous, wanted 
vigour and capacity, Granby, honest, generous, and as brave 
as a lion, had neither science nor genius. Sackville, inferior 
in knowledge and abilities to none of his contempomries, had 
incurred, unjustly as we believe, the imputation most fatal to 
the character of a soldier. It was luider the command of a 
foreign general that the British had triumphed at Minden and 
Warburg. The people therefore, as was natural, greeted 
with pride and delight a captain of their own, whose native 
courage and self-taught skill had placed him on a level with 
the great tacticians of Germany. 

The wealth of Olive was such as enabled him to vie with 
the first grandees of England. There remains proof that 
he had remitted more than a hundred and eighty t^ 
pounds through the Dutch East India Company, and more 
than forty thousand pounds through the English Oompany. 
The amount which he had sent homte through privates houses 
was also considerable. Se had m sums in jewels, 

then a veiy common tnode^^ o remittance from India, His 
purchases of diamonds, at Madras alone, amounted to twenty- 
five thousand pounds. Besides a great mass of ready money, 
he had his Indian estate, valued by himself at twenty-seven 
thousand a year. His whole annual income, in the opinion 
of Sir John Malcolm, who is desirous to state it as low as 
possible, exceeded fo poxmds; and incomes of 

forty thousand pounds at the time of the accession of George 
the Third were at least as rare as incomes of a hundred 
thousand pounds now. We may safely affirm that no Eng- 
lishman who started with nothing has ever, in any line of 
life, created such a fortune at the early age of thirty-^four. 

It would be unjust not to add that Olive made a creditable 
use of his riches. As soon as the battle of Blassey had laid 
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tlie fotiiidation of Ms fortime, ie sent ten thousand ponnds 
to Ms sisters, bestowed as nrucli more on other poor friends 
and relations, ordered his agent to pay eight hundred a year 
to Ms parents, and to insist that they should keep a carriage, 
and settled five hundred a year on his old commander Law- 
rence, whose means were very slender. The whole sum which 
Glive expended in tMs manner may be calculated at fifty 
thousand pounds. 

He now set him self to cultivate parliamentary interest. 
His purchases of land seem to have been made in a great 
measure with that view, and, after the general election of 
1761, he found himself in the House of Commons, at the 
head of a body of dependents whose support must have been 
important to any administration. M politics, how- 

ever, he did not take a prominent park His first attach- 
ments, as we have seen, were to Mr. Fox ; at a later period 
he was attracted by the genius and success of Mr. Pitt ; but 
finally he connected himself in the closest manner with 
George Grenville. Early in the sessm^ 1764, when the 
iUegal and impolM^ persecution of that worthless demagogue 
Wilkes had strongly excited the publid mind, the town was 
amused by an anecdote, wMch we have seen in some unpub- 
lished memoirs of Horace Walpole. Old Mr. Richard Clive, 
who, since Ms soMs elevation, had been introdnced into 
society for which his former habits had not well fitted him, 
presented himself at the levee. King asked him where 
Lord Clive ivas. He wiE he in town very soon,” said the 
old gentleman, loud enough to be heard by the whole circle, 

and then your Majesty have another vote.” 

But in truth all Olive’s views were directed towards the 
coxmtry in which he had so eminently distinguished himself 
as a soldier and a statesman; and it was by considerations 
relating to India that Ms conduct as a public man in England 
was regulated. The power of the Company, though an ano- 
maly, is in our time, we are firmly persuaded, a beneficial 
anomaly. In the time of Clive, it was not merely an anomaly, 
but a nuisance. There was no Board of Control. The Di- 
rectors were for the most part mere triers, ignorant of ge- 
neral politics, ignorant of the peculiarities of the empire 
which had strangely become subject to them. The Court of 
Proprietors, wherever it chose to interfere, was able to have 
its way. That court was more numerous, as weU as more 
powerful than at present; for then every share of five hundred 
pouuds conferred a vote. The meetings were large, stormy, 
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even riotous, tlie debates indecently virulent. All the turbu- 
lence of a Westminster election, aU the trickery and cor- 
ruption of a Grampound election, disgraced the proceedings 
of this assembly on questions of the most solemn importance. 
Mctitious votes were manufactured on a gigantic scale. Clive 
himself laid out a hundred thousand poimds in the purchase 
of stock, which he then divided among nomiaal proprietors 
on whom he could depend, and whom he brought down in 
his train to every discussion and every ballot. Others did 
the same, though not to quite so enormous an extent. 

The interest taken^ by the public of England in Indian 
questions was then far greater than at present, and the reason 
is obvious. At present a writer enters the service young j he 
climbs slowly ; he is fortunate if, at forty-five, he can ret^ 
to his country with an annuity of a thousand a year, and with 
savings amounting to thirty thousand pounds. A great quan- 
tity of wealth is made by English functionaries in India ; but 
no single functionary makes a very large fortune, and what 
is made is slowly, hardly, and honestly earned. Only four or 
five high political offices are reserved for public men from 
England. The residencies, the secretaryships, the seats in 
the boards of revenue and in the Sudder courts, are all filled 
by men who have given the best years of life to the service 
of the Company ; nor can any talents however splendid or 
any connexions however powerful obtain those lucrative posts 
for any person who has not entered by the regular door, and 
mounted by the regular gradations. Seventy years ago, less 
money was brought home from the East than in our time. 
But it was divided among a very much smaller number of 
persons, and immense sums were offcen accumulated in a few 
months. Any Englishman, whatever his age might be, might 
hope to be one of the lucky emigrants. If he made a good 
speech in Leadenhall Street, or published a clever pamphlet 
in defence of the chairman, he might be sent out in the Com-^ 
pany’s service, and might return in three or four years as 
rich as Pigot or as Olive. Thus the India House was a lot- 
tery^office, which invited every body to take a chance, and 
held out ducal fortunes as the prizes destined for the lucky 
few. As soon as it was known that there was a part of the 
world where a lieutenant-colonel had one morning received as 
a present an estate as large as that of the Earl of Bath or 
the Marquess of Kockingham, and where it seemed that such 
a trifle as ten or twenty thousand pounds was to be had by 
any British functionary for the asking, society began to ex- 
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hibit aH tbe symptoms of the South Sea year, a feverish 
excitemeiit, an ungovernable impatience to be rich, a con- 
tempt for slow/ s and moderate gains. 

At the head of the preponderating party in the India 
House, had long stood a powerful, able, and ambitious direc- 
tor of the name of Sulivan. He had conceived a strong 
jealousy of CHve, and remembered with bitterness the auda- 
ciiy with which the late governor of Bengal had repeatedly 
set at nought the authority of the distant Directors of the 
Company. An apparent reconciliation took place after Clivers 
arrival ; but enmity remained deeply rooted in the hearts of 
both. The whole body of Directors was then chosen annually. 
At the election of 1763, Olive attempted to break down the 
power of the dominant faction. The contest was carried on 
with a violence which he describes as tremendous. Sulivan 
was victoxuous, and hastened to take Hs revenge. The grant 
of rent which Clive had received from Meer JaMer was, in 
the opinion of the best English lawyers, valid. It had been 
made by exactly the same authority from which the C^ 
pany had received their chief possesrions in Bengal, and the 
Company had long acquiesced in it. The Directors, however, 
most xinjustly determined to confiscate it, and Clive was 
forced to file a bill in Chancery against them. 

But a great and sudden turn m affairs was at hand. Every 
ship from Bengd had for ^^ s alarming tid- 
ings. The internal mi^^^^^ of the province had 

reached such a point that it could go no What, 

indeedjj was to be expected from a body of public servants ex- 
posed to temptation such that, as Clive once said, flesh and 
blood could not bear it, armed with irresistible power, and 
responsible only to the corrupt, turbulent, distracted, iU in- 
formed Company, situated at such a distance that the ave- 
rage interval between the sending of a despatch and the 
receipt of an answer was above a year and a half? Accord- 
ingly, during the five years which followed the departm*e of 
Clive fi’om Bengal, the misgovemment of the English was 
carried to a point such as seems hardly compatible with the 
very existence of society. The Eoman proconsul, who, in a 
year or two, squeezed out of a province the means of rearing 
marble palaces and baths on the shores of Campania, of 
drmking from amber, of feasting on singing birds, of exhibit- 
ing armies of gladiators and flocks of camelopards, the 
Spanish viceroy, who, leaving behind him the curses of 
Mexico or Lima, entered Madrid,' with a long tram of gilded 
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eoaclies, and of snmpter-liorses trapped and stod with silver, 
were now ontdone. Cruelty, indeed, properly so called, was 
not among the vices of the servants of the Company. But 
cruelty itself could hardly have produced greater evils than 
sprang from their unprincipled eagerness to he rich. They 
pulled down their creature, Meer Jaffier. They set up in his 
place another Nabob, named Meer Cossim. But Meer Oos- 
sim had parts and a will 5 and, though sufficiently inclined 
to oppress his subjects himself, he could not bear to see them 
ground to the dust ^^^1^ which yielded him no 

profit, h%, which destroyed his revenue in the yeiy source. 
The English accordingly pulled down Meer Oossim, and set 
up^^ again 5 and Meer Cossim, g^er revenging 

himself by a massacre surpassing in atrocity that of the 
Black Hole, fled to the dominions of the Nabob of Oude. At 
every one of these revolutions, the new prince divided among 
his foreign masters whatever could be scraped together in 
the treasury of his fallen predecessor. The immense popula- 
tion of his dominions was given up as a prey to those who had 
made him a sovereign, and who could unmake him. The 
servants of the Company obtained, not for their employers, 
but for themselves, a monopoly of almost the whole mteriial 
trade. They forced the natives to buy dear and to sell cheap. 
They insulted with impunity the tribunals, the police, and 
the fiscal authprities of the country. They covered with their 
protection a set of native dependents who ranged through 
the provinces, spreading desolation and terror wherever they 
appeared. Every servant of a British factor was armed with 
all the power of his master f and his master was armed w 
all the power of the Company., Enormous fortunes were thus 
rapidly accumulated at Calcutta, while thirty millions of hu- 
man beings were reduced to the extremity of wretchedness. 
They had been accustomed to live under tyranny, but never 
under tyranny like this. They found the little finger of the 
Company thicker than the loins of Surajah Dowlah. Wnder 
their old masters they had at least one resource ; when the evil 
became insupportable, the people rose and pulled down the 
government. But the English government was not to be so 
shaken off. That government, oppressive as the most op- 
pressive form of barbarian despotism, was strong with all the 
strength of civilisation. It resembled the government of evil 
Genii, rather than the government of human tyrants. Even 
despair could hot inspire the soft Bengalee with courage to 
confront men of English breed, the hereditary nobility of 
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mankmd, whose skill and Yalour^^^^ triumphed in 

spite of tenfold odds. The tmhappy race never attempted 
resistance. Sometimes they snhmitted in patient misery. 
Sometimes they fled from the white man, as their fathers had 
been used to fly from the Mahratta ; and the palanquin of the 
English traveller was often carried through silent villages and 
towns, which the report of his approach had made desolate. 

The^ of Bengal were naturally objects of 

hatred to all the neighbouring powers ; and to all the 
haughty race presented a dauntless front. The English ar^ 
mies, every where outnumbered, were every where victorious. 
A succession of commanders, formed in the school of Clive, 
still maintained the fame of their country. It must be ac- 
knowledged,^^ says the Mussulman historian of those times, 
^^that this nation^s presence of mind, firmness of temper, 
and undaunted bravery, are past all question. They join the 
most resolute courabge* to the most cautious prudence ; nor 
have they their equals in the art of ranging themselves in 
battle array and fighting in order. If to so many military 
qualifications they knew how to join the arts of government, 
if they exerted as much ingenuity and solicitude in relieving 
the people of God, as they do in whatever concerns their 
military affairs, no nation in the world would be preferable 
to them, or worthier of command. But the people under 
their dominion groan every where, and are reduced to 
poverty and distress. Oh God l come to the assistance of 
thine afflicted servants, and deliver them from the oppres- 
sions which they suffer.” ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

It was impossible, however, that even the military estab- 
lishment should long continue exempt from the vices which 
pervaded every other part of the government. Rapacity, 
luxury, and the spirit of insubordination spread from the 
civil service to the officers of the army, and from the officers 
to the soldiers. The evil continued to grow till every mess- 
room became the seat of conspiracy and cabal, and till the 
sepoys could be kept in order only by wholesale executions. 

At length the state of things in Bengal began to excite 
uneasiness at home. A succession of revolutions ; a disor- 
ganized administration ; the natives pillaged, yet the Com- 
pany not enriched; every fleet bringing hack fortunate 
adventurers who were able to purchase manors and to build 
stately dweUings, yet bringing back also alarming accounts 
of the financial prospects of the government; war on the 
frontiers; disaffection in the army; the national character 
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disgraced bjexcesses resembling those of Verres and Pizarro ; 
such was the spectacle which dismayed those who were con- 
versant with Indian affairs. The general cry was that Glive, 
and Olive alone, conld save the empire which he had founded. 

This feeling manifested itself in the strongest manner at a 
very fuU General Court of Proprietors. Men of all parties, 
forgetting their feuds and trembling for their dividends, 
exclaimed that Clive was the man whom the crisis required, 
that the oppressive proceedings which had been adopted 
respecting his estate ought to be dropped, and that he ought 
to be entreated to return to 

Clive rose. As to his estate, he said, he would make such 
propositions to the Dhecte^ as would, he trusted^ lead to an 
amicable settlement. But there was a still greater difficulty- 
It was proper to tell them that he never would undertake 
the government of Bengal while his enemy Sulivan was chair-* 
mail of the Company. The tumult was^^ v^^ Sulivan 
could scarcely obtain a hearing. An overwhelming majority 
of the assembly was bn Clive’s side. Sulivan wished to try 
the result of a ballot. But, according to the by-laws of the 
Company, there can be no ballot except on a requisition 
signed by nine proprietors ; and, though hundreds were pre- 
sent, nine persons could not be found to set their hands to 
such a requisition. 

Clive was in consequence nominated Governor and Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the British possessions in Bengal; But 
he adhered to his declaratipn, and refused, to enter on his 
office tilt the event of the next election of Directors should be 
known. The contest was bbstmate ; but Clive triumphed. 
Sulivan, lately absolute master of the India House, Was within 
a vote of losing his own seat ; and both the chairman and the 
deputy-chairman were friends of the new governor. 

Such were the circumstances under which Lord Clive sailed 
for the third and last time to India. In May, 1 765, he reached 
Calcutta ; and he found the whole machine of government 
even more fearfully disorganized than he had anticipated. 
Meer Jaffier, who had some time before lost his eldest son 
Meeran, had died while Clive was on his voyage out. The 
English fonctibnaries at Calcutta had already received from 
home strict orders not to accept presents from the native 
princes. But, eager for gain, and unaccustomed to respect 
the commands of their distant, ignorant, and negligent mas- 
ters, they again set up the throne of Bengal to sale. About 
one hundred |tnd forty thotisand pounds sterling were dis- 
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tributed among nine most powerful servants of the 

Company ^ and, in of this bribe, an infant 

son of the deceased ]Sfebo^ was placed on the seat of his 
father. The news of the ignominious bargain met CliTe on 
his arrival. In a private letter written imm^e^^^^ 
landing to an intimate friend, he poured out his feelings in 
language which, proceeding from a man so daring, so resolute, 
and so little given to theatrical display of sentiment, seeins 
to ns singularly touching. ^^Alas ! he says, ^^ how is the 
English name sunk ! I could not avoid paying the tribute of 
a few tears to the departed and lost fame of the British 
nation— irrecoverably so, I fear. However, I do declare, by 
that great Being who is the searcher of all hearts, and to 
whom we must be accountable if there be a hereafter, that I 
am come out with a mind superior to all corruption, and that 
I am determined to destroy these great and growing evils, or 
perish in the attempt.” 

The Council met, and Clive stated to them Ms full deter- 
mination to make a thorough ^ ^r^ and to use for ^^t^ 
purpose the whole of the ample authorily, civH and military, 
which had been confided to him. Johnstone, one of the 
boldest and worst men in the assembly, made some show Cf 
opposition. Olive interrupted Mm, and haughtily demanded 
whether he meant to question the power of the new govern-^ 
ment. Johnstone was cowed, and disclaimed any such inten- 
tion. All the faces round the board grew long and pale; and 
not another syllable of dissent was uttered. 

Clive redeemed his pledge. He remaiaed in India about a 
year and a half ; and in that short time effected one of the 
most extensive, difficult, and salutary reforms that ever was 
accomplished by any statesman. This was the part of his 
life on which he afterwards looked back with most pride. 
He had it in his power to triple his already splendid fortune ; 
to connive at abuses while pretending to remove theni ; to 
conciliate the good-wiU of all the English in Bengal, by 
giving up to their rapacity a helpless and timid race, who 
knew not where lay the island which sent forth their oppres- 
sors, and whose complaints had little chance of being heard 
across fifteen thousand miles of ocean. He knew that, if he 
applied himself in earnest to the work of reformation, he 
should raise every had passion in arms against him. He 
knew how unscrupulous, how implacable, would be the hatred 
of thdse ravenous adventurers who, having counted on accu- 
mulating in a few months fortunes sufficient to support 
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peerages, should find all their hopes frustrated. But he had 
chosen the good part ; and he called up aU the force of his 
mind for a battle far harder than that of Plassey. At first 
success seemedhopeless f but soon aU obstacles began to bend 
before that iron courage and that vehement will. The re- 
ceiving of presents horn the natives was rigidly prohibited. 
The private trade of the servants of the Company was put 
down. The whole settlement seemed to be set, as one man, 
against these measures. But the inexorable governor declared 
thai, if he could n# find supped William^ he would 

procure it elsevriiere, and sent for some civil servants fi-om 
Madras to assist him in carrying bn the admiaistratipn. The 
nibst factious of his opponents he turned out of 
The rest submitted to what was inevitable 5 and in a very 
short time all resistance was quelled. 

But Clive was far too wise a man not to ^s^^^ recent 

abuses were partly to be ascribed to a cause which could not 
fail to produce similar abuses, as soon as the pressure of his 
strong hand was withdrawn. The Company had followed a 
mistaken policy with respect to the remuneration of its ser- 
vants. The salaries were too low to afford even those indul- 
gences which are necessary to the health and comfort of 
Europeans in a tropical climate. To lay by a rupee from 
such scanty pay was impossible^ It could not be supposed 
that men of even average abilities would consent to pass the 
best years of life ip exile, under a burning sun, for no other 
consideration thah these stinted^^^ It had aceordingly 

been understood, frbm a very early period, that the Company’s 
agents were at liberty to enrich themselves by their private 
trade. This practice had been seriously injurious to the com- 
mercial interests of the corporation. That very intelligent 
observer, Sir Thomas Eoe, in the reign of James the First, 
strongly urged the Directors to apply a remedy to the abuse. 

Absolutely prohibit the private trade,” said he ; for yotir 
business wiU be better done. I know this is harsh. Men 
profess they come not for bare wages. But you will take 
away this plea if you give great wages to their content j and 
then you know what you part from.” 

In spite of this excellent advice, the Company adhered to 
the old system, paid low salaries, and connived at the indirect 
gains of the agents. The pay of a , member of Council was 
oiily three hundred pounds a year. Yet it 
such a functionary coidd not live in India for less than ten 
times that sum 5 and it could not be expected that he would 
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be content to lite e?6n bandsomelj in India witlioiit laying 
np sometM tbe time of bis retnrn to England. 

TMs system, before tbe conqnest of Bengal, might affect the 
amount of the dividends payable to the proprietors, but could 
do little barm in any other way. But the Company was now 
a ruling body. Its servants might still be called factors, 
junior merchants, seniOr merchants. But they were in truth 
proconsuls, propraetors, procurators of extensive regions. 
They had immense power. Their regular pay was univer- 
sally admitted to be insufficient. They were, by the ancient 
usage of the service, and by the implied permission of their 
employers, warranted in enriching themselves by indirect 
means j and this had been the origin of the frightful oppres- 
sion and corruption which had desolated Bengal. Clive saw 
clearly that it was absurd to give men power, and to require 
them to live in penury. He justly concluded that no veiorm 
could be effectual which should not be coupled with a plan 
for KberaUy remunerating the civil servants of the Company. 
The Directors, he inew, were not disposed to sanction any 
increase of the salaries out of their own tre^ury. The only 
course which remained open to the governor was one which 
exposed him to much misrepresentation, but which we think 
him folly justified in adopting. He appropriated to the sup- 
port of the service the monopoly of salt, which has formed, 
down to our own time, a principal head of Indian revenue ; 
and he divided the proceeds according to a scale which seems 
to have been not unreasonably fixed. He was in consequence 
accused by his enemies, and has been accused by historians, 
of disobeying his instmctions, of violating his promises, of 
authorising, that very abuse which it was his special mission 
to destroy, namely, the trade of the Company’s servants. But 
eveiy discerning and impartial judge will admit, that there 
was really nothing in common between the system which he 
set up and that which he was sent to destroy. The monopoly 
of salt had been a source of revenue to the governments of 
India before Clive was born. It continued to be so long after 
his death. The civil servants were clearly entitled to a 
maintenance out of the revenue ; and ^ that Clive did was 
to charge a particular portion of the revenue with their main- 
tenance. He thus, while he put an end to the practices by 
which gigantic fortunes had been rapidly accum^ated, gave 
to every British functionary employed in the East the means 
of slowly, but surely, acquiring a competence. Yet, such is 
the injustice of mankind that none of those acts which are 
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tlie real stains of his life has drawn on him so much obloquy 
as this measure, which was in truth a reform necessary to 
the success of all his other reforms. 

He had quelled the opposition of the civil service : that of 
the army was more formidable* Some of the retrenchments 
which had been ordered by the Directors affected the interests 
of the military service ; and a storm arose, such as even 
CsBsar would not willingly have faced. It was no light thing 
to encounter the resistance of those who held the power of 
the sword, in a country governed only by the motd. Two 
hundred English officers engaged in a conspiracy against the 
government, and deterznined to resign their coniniissiohs^^o^^ 
the same day, not doubting that Olive would grant any terms 
rather than see the army, on which alone the British empire 
in the East res^^ left without commanders. They little 
knew the unconquerable spirit with which they had to deal. 
Clive had still a few officers round his person on whom he 
could rely. He sent to Fort St. George for a fresh supply. 
He gave commissions even to mercantile agents who were 
disposed to support him at this crisis; and he sent orders 
that every officer who resigned should be instantly brought up 
to Calcutta. The conspirators found that they had miscal- 
culated. The governor was inexorable. The troops were 
steady. The sepoys, over whom Clive had always possessed 
extraordinary induence, stood by him with unshaken fidelity. 
The lexers in the plot were airested tried, and cashiered. 
The rest, humbled and dispirited, begged to be permitted to 
withdraw their resignations. Many of them declared their 
repentance even with tears. The younger offenders Olive 
treated with lenity. To the ringleaders he was inflexibly 
severe ; but his severity was pure from aU taint of private 
malevolence. While he sternly upheld the just authority of 
his office, he passed by personal insults and injuries with 
magnanimous disdain. One of the conspirators was accused 
of havmg planned the assassination of the governor; but 
Clive woid not listen to the charge. *^The officers, he said, 
are Englishmen, not assassins.” 

While he reformed the civil service and established his 
authority over the army, he was equally successful in his 
foreign policy. His landing on Indian ground was the signal 
for immediate peace. The Habob of Oude, with a large army, 
lay at that time on the frontier of Bahar. He had been joined 
by many Afghans and Mahrattas, , and there was no small 
reason to expect a general coalition of all the native powers 
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agaittst tLe Englisli. But the name of Glive quelled in an 
ihstaht all opposition. peace in the 

humblest language^ and submitted to such terms as the new 
governor chose to dictate. ; 

At the same time, the government of Bengal was placed on 
a new footing. The power of the English in that province 
had hitherto been altogether undefined. It was imlmown to 
the ancient constitution of the empire, and it had been ascer- 
tained by no compact. It resembled the power which, in the 
last decrepitude of the Western Empire, was exercised over 
Italy by the gx-eat chiefs of foreign mercenaries, the Eicimers 
and the Odoacers, who put up and pulled down at them plea- 
sure a succession of insignifilcant princes, dignified with the 
names of Gsesar and Augustus. But as in Italy, so hi India, 
the warlike strangers at length found it expedient to give 
to .a domination which had been established by arms the 
sanction of law and ancient prescription. Theodoric thought 
it politic to obtain from the distant court of Byzantium a 
commission appointing Mm ruler of Italy ; and Olive, in the 
same manner, applied to the Gourt of pelhi for a formal 
grant of the powers of which he already possessed the reality. 
The Mogul was absolutely helpless, and, though he mur-* 
mured, had reason to be well pleased that the English were 
disposed to give solid rupees which he never could have ex- 
torted from them, in exchange for a few Persian characters 
which cost him nothing. Abargain was speedily struck j and 
the titular sovereign of Hindostan issued a warrant, em- 
powering the Oompany to collect and administer the revenues 
of Bengal, Orissa, and Bahar. 

There was still a Nabob, who stood to the British autho- 
rities in the same relation in which the last drivelling Ghil- 
perics and Childerics of the Merovingian line stood to their 
able and vigorous Mayors of the Palace, to Charles Martel 
and to Pepin. At one time Clive had almost made up ' his 
mind to discard this phantom altogether; but he afterwards 
thought that it might be con venient still to use the name of 
the Nabob, particularly in dealings with other European 
nations. The Prench, the Dutch, and the Danes, would, he 
eonceived, submit far more readfty to the authority of the 
native Prince, whom they had always been accustomed to 
respect, than to that of a rival trading corporation^ This 
policy may, at that time, have been judicious. But the pre- 
tence, was soon found to be too fliimsy to impose on any body* 
and it was altogether laid aside. The heir of Meer Jajfier 
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still resides at Moorshedabad, the ancidnt capital of his 
house, still bears the title of hTabob, is still accosted by the 
English as Your Highness,” and is stiU suffered to retain a 
portion of the regal state which surrounded his ancestors. 
A pension of a hundred and sixty thousand pounds a year 
is annually paid to him by the gOTernment. His carriage is 
surrounded by guards, and preceded by attendants with silver 
maces. His person and his dwelling are exempted from the 
ordinary authority of the ministers of justice. But he has 
not the smallest share of political power, and i^ only 

a noble and weafrhy subject of th^ 

B W^ Ghve, durmg^ M second ad- 

ministration in Bengal, to accumulate riches such as no 
subject in Europe possessed. He might indeed, w^^^ sub- 
jecting the rich inhabitants of the province to any pressure 
beyond that to which their mildest rulers had accustomed 
them, have received presents to the amount of three hundred 
thousand pounds a year. The neighbourihg princes would 
gladly have paid any price for his favour. But he appears to 
liave strictly adhered to the rules which he had laid down for 
the guidance of others. The Eajah of Benares offered him 
diamonds of great value. The Nabob of Oude pressed him 
to accept a large sum of money and a casket of costly jewels. 
Clive courteously, but peremptorily refused • and it should be 
observed that he made no merit pf his refusal, and that the 
facts did not come to light till after his de^th. He kept an 
exact account of his salary, of his ghare of the profits ac-r 
cruing from the trade in salt, and of those presents which, 
according to the fashion of the East, it would be churlish to 
refuse. Out of the sum arising from these resources, he de- 
frayed the expenses of his situation. The surplus he divided 
among a few attached friends who had accompanied him to 
India. He always boasted, and, as far as we can judge, he 
boasted with truth, that his last administration diminished 
instead of increasing his fortune. 

One large sum indeed he accepted. Meer JafB^er had left 
him by will above sixty thousand pounds sterling in specie 
and jewels ; and the rules which had been recently laid down 
extended only to presents from the living, and did not affect 
legacies from the dead. Clive took the money, but not for 
himself. He made the whole over to the Company, in trust 
for officers and soldiers invalided in their service. The fund 
which still bears his name owes its Origin to this princely 
donation. 
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Afber a stay of "dgliteea^ the state of Ms health 

made it necessary for to retnrh to Europe. At the close 
of Januaryy l767y he quitted for the last time the country on 
whose destinies he had exercised so mighty an influence. 

His second return from Bengal was not, like his first, 
greeted by the acclamations of his countrymen. Numerous 
causes were already at work wMch embittered the remainihg 
years of his life, and hurried Mm to an untimely grave. His 
old enemies at the India House were stiU powerfol and 
active; and they had been reinforced by a large band of 
allies whose violence far exceeded their own. The whole 
crew of pilferers and oppressors from whom he had rescued 
Bengal persecuted him with the implacable rancour which 
belongs to such abject natures. Many of them even invested 
their property in India stock, merely that they might be 
better able to aimoy the man whose firmness had set bounds 
to their rapacity. Lying newspapers were set up for no pur- 
pose but to abuse him ; and the temper of the public mind 
was then such, that these arts, which under ordinary circum- 
stances would have been ineffectual against truth and merit, 
produced an extraordinary impression. ^ 

The great events which bad taken place in India had called 
into existence a new class of Englishmen, to whom their 
countrymen gave the name of Nabobs. These persons had 
generally sprung from families neither ancient nor opulent ; 
they had generally been sent at an early age to the East; 
and they had there acquired large fortunes, wMch they had 
brought back to their native land. It was natural that, not 
. having had much opportunity of mixing -with the best socieiy, 
they should exMbit some of the awkwardness and some of 
the pomposity of upstarts. It was natural that, during their 
sojourn in Asia, they should have acquired sonie tastes and 
habits surprising, if not disgusting, to persons who never 
had quitted Europe. It was natural that, having enjoyed 
great consideration in the East, they should not be disposed 
to sink into obscurity at home ; and as they had money, and 
had not birth or high connexion, it was naturM that they 
should display a little obtrusively the single advantage which 
they possessed, T^erever they settled there was a kind of 
feud between them and the old nobility and genfry, similar 
to that which raged in France between the farmer-general 
and the marquess. This enmity to the aristocracy long con- 
tinued to distinguish the servants of the Company. More 
than twwty years after the time of which we are now speak- 
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ing. Brake pronotmced tkai among tke Jacobins miglit be 
reckoned ^HKe East In almost to a man, who cannot 
bear to fbad tkat them importance does not bear a 

proportion to tbeir wealth.- 

The Nabobs soon became a most ■unpopular class of men. 
Some of them had in the East displayed eminent talents, and 
rendered great services to the state; but at home their talents 
were not shown to advantage, and their services were little 
known. That they had sprung^ bbscurityj that they 
had hcqtiired great wealth, that they exhibited it insolently, 
that they spent it extravagantly^ that they raised the price 
of every thing in their neighborahood, from fresh eggs to 
rotten boroughs, that their liveries outshone those of dukes, 
that their coaches were jSner than that of the 
that the examples of their large and ill governed households 
corrupted half the servants in the country, that some of them, 
with all their magnificence, could not catch the tone of good 
society, but, in spite of the stud and the crowd of menials, of 
the plate and the Dresden china, of the venison and the Bur- 
gundy, were still low men; these were things which excited, 
both in the class ficom which they had sprung and in the 
class into which ‘they attempted to force themselves, the 
bitter aversion which is the effect of mingled envy and con- 
tempt. But when it was also rumoured that the fortune 
which had enabled its possessor to eclipse the Lord Lieutenant 
on the race^grotuid, or to carry the county against the head 
of a house as old as Domesday Book, had been accumulated 
by violating public faith, by deposing legitimate princes, by 
reducing whole provinces to beggary, all the higher and 
better as well as all the low and evil parts of human nature 
Wfere stirred against the wretch who had obtained by guilt 
and dishonour the riches which he , now lavished with arro- 
gant and inelegant profusion. The unfortunate Nabob seemed 
to be made up of those foibles against which comedy has 
pointed the most merciless ridicule, and of those crimes 
which have thrown the deepest gloom over tragedy, of Tur- 
caret and Nero, of Monsieur Jourdain and Eichard the Third. 
A tempest of execration and derision, such as can be com- 
pared only to that outbreak of public feeling against the 
Puritans which took place at the time of the ^storation 
burst on the servants of the Company, The humane man 
was horror-struck at the way in which they had got their 
money, the thrifty man in the way in which they spent it, 
The D^^ want of taste. The Mac- 
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vulgar Writers tlie 

moat itt sentimeixt and style, MjetHodists and liber- 

tines, pMlosophers^^^^a^ buffoons, were for once cm tbe same 
dde. It is hardly too much to say that, during a space of 
about thirty years, the whole lighter literature of England 
was coloured by the feelings which we have described. Eoote 
brought on the stage an Anglo-Indian chief, dissolute, uur- 
generous, and tyrannical, ashamed of the humble friends of 
his youth, hating the aristocracy, yet childishly eager to be 
numbered among them, squandering his wealth on pandars 
and flatterers, tricMng out his chairmen with the most costly 
hothouse flowers, and astounding the ignorant with jargon 
about rupees, lacs, and jaghhes. Mack^ ?nore 

delicate humour, depicted a plain country family raised by 
the Indian acquisitions of one of its members to sudden opu- 
lence, and exciting derision by an awkward mimicry of the 
manners of the great. Cowper, in that lofty exposttalation 
which glows with the very spirit of the Hebrew poets, placed 
the oppression of India foremost in the list of those national 
crimes for which God had pumshed England w years of 
disastrous war, with discomfiture in her , own seas, and with 
the loss of her transatlantic empire. If any of our readers 
win take the trouble to search in the dusty recesses of cir- 
culating libraries for some novel published sixty years agOj 
the chance is that the viHalU or sub-viUain of th^ story will 
prove to be a savage old Habob, with an immense fortune, a 
tawny complexion, a bad liver, and a worse heart. 

Such, as far as we can now judge, was the feeling of the 
country respecting Nabobs in genei'al. And Clive was emi- 
nently the Nabob, the ablest, the most celebrated, the highest 
in rank, the highest in fortune, of all the fraternity. His 
wealth was exhibited in a manner which could not fail to 
excite odium. He lived with great magnificence in Ber- 
keley Square. He reared one palace in Shropshire and 
another at Claremont. His parliamentary influence might 
vie with that of the greatest families. But in aU this splen- 
dour and power envy found something to sneer at. On some 
of his relations wealth and dignity seem to have sat as awk- 
wardly as on Mackenzie's Margery Mushroom. Nor was he 
himself, with all his great qualities, free from those weak- 
nesses which the satirists of that age represented as charac- 
teristic of his whole class. In the field, indeed, his habits 
were remarkably simple. He was constantly on horseback, 
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entered a palanquin, and was content with the plainest fare. 
But when he was no longer at the head of an army, he laid 
aside this Spartan temperance for the ostentations Itmiry of V 
a Sybarite^ Thongh his person was imgracefn^^ andthongh 
his harsh features were redeemed from vulgar ugliness only 
by their stem, dauntless, and commanding expression, he was 
fond of rich and gay clothing, and replenished his wardrobe 
with absurd profusion. Sir John Malcohh gives us a letter 
worthy of Sh Matthew^^^ whieh Clive orders two 

hundred shirts, the best and^^^ to that can be got for love 
or money.” A. few fcJMes of this^^ to^^ 
r^ed by report, produced an unfavourable to 
public mind. . But this was not the worst. Black stories, of 
which the greater part were pme inventions, were circulated 
touching his conduct in the East. He had to bear the whole 
odium, not only of those bad acts to which he had once or 
twice stooped, but of all the bad acts of all the English in 
India, of bad acts committed when he was absent, nay, of bad 
acts which he had manfully opposed and severely punished. 
The very abuses against which he had waged an honest, re- 
solute, and successful war, were laid to his account. He was, 
in fact, regarded as the personification of all the vices and 
weaknesses which the pnblic, with or without reason, ascribed 
to the English adventurers in Asia. “We have ourselves 
heard old men, who knew nothing of Ms history, but who 
stiU rettoed the prejudices conceived in their youth, talk of 
him as an incarnate fiend. Joh^ lan- 

guage. Brown, whom Olive employed to lay out his pleasure 
grounds, was amazed to see in the house of his noble em- 
ployer a chest which had once been filled with gold from the 
treasury of Moorshedabad, and could not understand how 
the conscience of the criminal could suffer him to sleep with 
such an object so near to his bedchamber. The peasantty of 
Surrey looked with mysterious horror on the stately house 
which was rising at Claremont, and whispered that the great 
wicked lord had ordered the walls to be made so thick in 
order to keep out the devil, who would one day carry him 
away bodily. Among the gaping clowns who drank in this 
frightful story was a worthless ugly lad of the name of Hunt, 
since widely known as William Huntington, S.S. ; and the 
superstition which was strangely mingled with the knavery 
of that remarkable impostor seems to have derived no small 
nutriment from the tales wMch he heard of the life and cha- 
racter of Clive. 
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^ 2^ Md gi^n to 

toe admitostration of Bengal was constanti^ecommg &^ 

and fainter. His policy was to a great e:^nt ab^dcnied ; 
toe abuses whicb he had suppressed began to reviYe ; and at 
length toe eYils which a bad goYemment h^ en^ndered 
were aggraYated by one of those fearful Yisitations wtoch toe 
best gOTSnnient cannot aYert. In toe summer of 1770, the 
rainsW; the earth was parched up ; toe tanks were empty; 

toe riYers shrank within toeir beds ; and a famme, such 

known only in countries where eYery household depends^for 
support on its OYm httle patch of cultijation, fiUed toe whole 

YaBey of toe Ganges wito misery and^ deato.^ Tente 

delicate women, whose Yeils had neyer been lifted before the 
public ffaze, came forth from the inner chambers 
Eastern jealousy had kept watch OYer their beauty, ^ttoew 
toemsekes on the earth before the passers-by, ^d, with Iwd 
wailings, implored a handful of rice for toem children.^ The 
Hoogley CYery day rolled down thousands of corpses close to 
toe porticoes and gardens of toe English conquerors. The 

Yery streets of Calcutta were blocked up by toe d^g and 

toe dead. The lean and feeble surriYors h^ not ^ergy 
enough to bear the bodies of toeir kindred to toe funer^. 
pile or to toe holy nYer, or eYen to scare away the jackals 
Ld Yultures, who fed on human remains m toe face of day. 

The extent of the mortality was never ascertained ; but i 

was popularly reckoned by miUions. ^is me^choly mtel- 
ligence^added to toe excitement which already preraded m 
totegland onindian subjects. The Fopnetorsof 
stock were uneasy about then dmdends. men of co 
Sn humanity were touched by toe calamities of our_ m 
happy subjects; and indignation soon began to mmgle itseft 

had created toe famine by engrossmg all the^ nce of toe 
country • that they had sold grain for eight, ten, twel^ times 

at a.., M WM it; that Jh.gb»h 

fanetionarywho,the year before, was not worth ah^tod 
guineas, had, during that season of misery, remitted sixty 
thousand pounds to London. These charges we belieye^ to 
haye been unfounded. That seryants of toe Company M 
Tentured, since diye’s departure, to deal in nee, is able. 
That, if they dealt in rice, they must haye gained by fthe 

scarcity, is certain. But there is no reason for toi^g that 

they either produced or aggraYated an eyd which physical 
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against them on this occasion was, we suspect, as absurd as 
the^ i^ tunes of dearth at home, were 

. once thrown by statesmen and judges, and are stUl thrown by 
two or three old women, on the com factors. It was, however, 
so loTid^nd so general that it appears to have imposed even 
on an intellect raised so high above vulgar prejudices as that 
of Adam Smith. What was still more extraordinary, these 
unhappy events greatly increased the unpopularity of Lord 
Clive. Bte had been some years in England when the famine 
toot place. ^ ads had the smahe^^ tendency to 

produce such a calamity. If Ihe servants of the ^ 
haxi traded m rice, they had d<^ so in dired conte 
of the rule which he^^^ l^ down, and, whHe in powers 
had resolutely enforced. But, in the eyes of his countrymen;, 
he was, as we have said, the Nabob, the Anglo-Indian cha- 
racter personified ; and, while he was building and planting 
in Surrey, he was held responsible for all the effects of a dry 
season in Bengal. 

Parliament had hitherto bestowed very little attention on 
our Eastern possessions. Since the death of George the 
Second, a rapid succession of weak administrations, each of 
which was in turn flattered and betrayed by the Court, had 
held the semblance of power. Intrigues in the palace, riots 
in the capital, and insurrectionary movements in the American 
colonies, had left the advisers of the Crown little leisure to 
study Indian politics. When they did interfere, their inter- 
ference was feeble and irresolute. Lord Ch ind^d, 

during the short period of his ascendency in the councils of 
George the Third, had meditated a bold attack on the Com- 
pany. But his plans were rendered abortive by the strange 
malady which about that time began to overcloud his splen- 
did genins. 

At length, in 1772, it was generally felt that Parliament 
could no longer neglect the affairs of India. The Government 
was stronger than any which had held power since the breach 
between Mr. Pitt and the gfeat Whig connexion in 1 761. No 
pressing question of domestic or European policy required 
the attention of public men. There was a short and delusive 
lull between two tempests. The excitement produced by the 
Middlesex election was over; the discontents of America did 
not yet threaten civil war f the financial difficulties of the 
Company brought on a crisis; the Ministers were forced to 
take up the subject; and the whole storm, which had long 
been gathering, now broke at opce on the head of Clive. 
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ffi siiigularly unfo He was 

EafceS comrfcry, hated at the India House, 

haled, ahov^e al^ and powerful seiwaaits of 

thd Companyj^^ aixd iyranny he had withstood. 

He had to bear the double odium of his bad and of y s good 
actions, of every Indian abuse and of every Indian reform. 
The state of the political world was such that he could count 
on the support of no powerful connexion. Theparty to which 
he had belonged, that of Greorge G-renville, had been hostile to 
the Groverhment, and yet had never cOrdiaUy united Mth the 
other sections of the Opposition, with the little band which 
stiH followed the fortunes of Lord Ghatham, or with the lar^^ 
and respectable body of which Lord itockingham was the 
acknowledged leader. Greorge Grenville was now dead : his 
followers were scattered ; and Clive, unconnected with any 
of the powerful factions which divided the Parliament, could 
reckon only on the votes ofthose members who were returned 
by himself. His enemies, particularly those who were the 
enemies of his virtues, were unscrupulous^ fero^d^ 
cable. Their malevolence aimed at nothing less than the utter 
ruin of his fame and fortune. They wished to see him ex- 
pelled from Parliament, to see his spurs chopped off, to see 
his estate confiscated 5 and it may be doubted whether even 
such a -result as this would have quenched their thirst for 
revenge. 

Clive’s parliamentary tactics resembled his military tactics. 
Deserted, surrounded, outnumbered, and with every thing at 
stake, he did liot even deign to stand on the defensive, but 
pushed boldly forward to the attack. At an early stage of 
the discussions on Indian affairs he rose, and in a long and 
elaborate speech vindicated himself from a large part of the 
accusations which had been brought against him. He is said 
to have produced a great impression on his audience. Lord 
Chatham who, now the ghost of his former self, loved to haunt 
the scene of Ms glory, was that night under the gallery of the 
House of Commons, and declared ‘that he had never heard a 
finer speech. It was subsequently printed under Clive’s 
direction, and, when the fullest allowance has been made for 
the assistance which he may have obtained from literary 
friends, proves- Hm tp have possessed, not merely strong 
sense and a manly spirit, but talents both for disquisition and 
declamation which assiduous culture might have improved 
into the highest excellence. He confined his defence on this 
occasion to the measures of his last administration, and sue- 
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ceeSed so far that Ms enemies theneefortli thonglit it e^qpedient 
to direct their attacks chieflyagainst the earlierpart of his life. 

The earlier part of his Me iiMoitmiately presented some 
assailable points to their hostility. A committee was chosen 
by ballot to inquire into the affairs of India ; and by this com- 
mittee the whole Mstory of that great reTOlntion which threw 
down Surajah Dowlah and raised Meer Jaffier was sifted with 
malignant care. Clive was subjected to the most unsparing 
examination and eross-examm|tion, and afterwards bitterly 
complained that he, the been treated 

like a sheep-stealer. The boldness and ingeniousness of his 
replies would alone suffice to show how alien from his nature 
were the frauds to which, llastem nego^ 

tiations, he had sometimes descended. ajts 

w^hich he had employed to deceive Omichund, and resolutely 
said that he was not ashamed of them, and that> in the same 
circumstances, he would again act in the same manner. He 
admitted that he had received immense sums from 
Jaffier ; hut he denied that, in doing so, he had violated any 
obligation of morality or honour. He laid claim, on the 
contrary, and not without some reason^ to the praise of 
eminent disinterestedness. He described in vivid language 
the situation in which his victory had placed him 5 great 
princes dependent on Ms pleasure ; an opulent city afraid of 
being given up to plunder; wealthy hankers bidding against 
each other for his smiles ; vaults piled with gold and jewels 
thrown open to him alone. By God, Mr. Chairman, he 
exclaimed, at this moment I stand astoiiished at my own 
moderation/’ 

The inquiry was so extensive that the Houses rose before 
it had been completed. It was continued in the following 
session. When at length the committee had concluded its 
labours, enlightened and impartial men had Uttie difficulty in 
making up their minds as to the result. It was clear that 
Olive had been guilty of some acts which it is impossible to 
vindicate without attacking the authority of all the most 
sacred laws which regulate the intercourse of individuals and 
of states. But it was equally clear that he had displayed 
great talents, and even great virtues ; that he had rendered 
eminent services both to his country and to the people of India; 
and that it was in truth not for Ms dealings with Meer Jaffier 
nor for the fraud wMch he had practised on Omichund, but 
for his determined resistance to avmce and iyranny^ that he 
was now called in question. 


Ordmarj crimind justice knows notliing of set-off. The 
greatest desert cannot be pleaded answer to a charge of the 
sKghtest transgre If a man has sold beer on Sunday 

morning, it is no defence that he has saved the life of a fel- 
low-creature at the risk of his own. If he has harnessed a 
ISTewfoundland dog to his little child’s carriage, it is no de- 
fence that he was wounded at Waterloo. But it is not in 
this way that we ought to deal with men who, raised far above 
ordinary restraints, and tried |>y far more than ordinary temp- 
tations, are entitled to a more than ordinary measure of iudul- 
gence. Such men should be judged by their contemporaries 
as they will be judged by posterity. Their had actions Ought 
not, indeed, to* be called good; but their good and bad actions 
ought to be fairly weighed ; and, if on the whole the good 
preponderate, the sentence ought to be one, not merely of 
acquittal, but of approbation. Not a single great ruler in 
history can be absolved by a judge who fixes his eye inexor- 
ably on one or two unjustifiable acts. Bruce deliverer of 
Scotland, Maurice the deliverer of Germany, Wi^^ 
deliverer cf Holland, his great descendant^^^^ ti^ deliverer of 
England, Murray the good regent, Oosmo the father of his 
country, Henry the Eourth of France, Peter the Great of 
Eussia, how would the best of them pass such a scrutiny ? 
History takes wider views : and the best tribunal for great 
political cases is the tribunal which anticipates verdict 
of history. 

Eeasonable and moderate men of all parties felt this in 
GHve’s ease. They could not pronounce him blameless ; but 
they were not disposed to abandon him to that low-minded 
and rancorous pack who had run him down and were eager 
to worry him to death. Lord North, though not very friendly 
to him, w^s not disposed to go to extremities against him. 
While the inquiry was stiU in progress, Clive who had some 
years before been created a Enight of the Bath, was installed 
with great pomp in Henry the Seventh’s chapel. He was soon 
after appointed Lord Lieutenant of Shropshire. W 
kissed hands, George the Third, who had always been partial 
to him, admitted him to a private audience, talked to him 
half an hour on Indian politics, and was visibly affected when 
the persecuted general spoke of his services and of the way 
in which they had been requited. 

At length the charges came in a definite form before the 
House of Commons, Burgoyne, chairman of the committee, 
a man of wit, fashion, and honour, an agreeable dramatic 
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writer, an officer whose courage was never questioned and 
whose skiE was at that time highly esteemed, appeaired as 
thei aobuser.^ members of the administration took dif- 
ferent sides in that age all questions were open questions, 
except such as were brought forward by the Government, or 
such as implied some censure on the Government. Thurlow, 
the Attorney General, was among the assailants. Wedder- 
burne, the Solicitor General, strongly attached to Clive, de- 
fended his friend with extraordinary force of argiiment and 
language. It is a curious bircuinstance that, so^^ 

Thurlow was the most conspicuous champion of Warren 
Sastings, while Wedderburne was among the unrelent- 
ing persecutors of that^^^^^g^^ faultless statesman. 

Clive spoke in his own defence at less length and with less 
art than in^^^t^ preceding year, but with nmch^^^^^ 
pathos. He recounted his great acticms and his wrongs ; and, 
after bidding his hearers remember that they were about to 
decide not only on his honour but on their own, he retired 
from the House. 

The Commons resolved that acquisitions made by the arms 
of the State belong to the State alone, and that it is illegal 
in the servants of the State to appropriate such acquisitions 
to themselves. They resolved that this wholesome rule ap- 
peared to have been systematically violated by the English 
functionaries in Bengal. On a subsequent day they went a 
step farther, and resolved that Clive had, by means of the 
power which he possessed as commander of the British forces 
in India, obtained large sums from Meer Jafier^ Here the 
Commons stopped. They had voted the major and minor of 
Burgoyne’s syllogism; but they shrank from drawing the 
logical conclusion. When it was moved that Lord Clive had 
abused his powers, and set an evil example to the servants of 
the public, the previous question was put and carried. At 
length, long after the sun had risen on an animated debatoy 
Wedderburne moved that Lord Clive had at the same time 
rendered great and meritorious services to his country ; tod 
this motion passed without a division. 

The result of this memorable inquiry appears to us, on the 
whole, honourable to the justice, moderation, and discern- 
ment of the Commons, liey had indeed no great tempta- 
tion to do wrong. They would have been very bad judges of 
an accusation brought against Jenkinson or against Wilkes. 
But the question respecting Clive was not a paity question ; 
and the House accordingly acted with the good sense and 
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good feelmg wMch may alTOys^^ expected from an assembly 
of Englisb gentlemen, not blinded by fection. , ^ , _ . . ^ 

Tbe ednitable ^d temperate proceedings of th^ 
PaxHament were set off to tbe greatest advantage vby a foil. 
Tbe wretched government of Lonis tbe liffceentb bad mm^ 
dered, directly or indirectly, almost every Prencbmw_ wbo 

bad smved bis country with distinction in tbe east. Eabonr- 

donnais was flung into tbe Bastile, and, after years of suffer- 
ing, left it only to die. Dupleix, stripped of bis immense 
forinne, and broben-bearted by bumiliating attendance m 
antecbambers, sank iato an obscure grave. Lally was ^ged 

to tbe common place of execution with a gag between hm bps. 
Tbe Commons of England, on tbe other band, treated, tbeir 
living captain with that discriminating justice which is sel- 
dom shown except to tbe dead. They laid down sound general 
principles ; they delicately pointed out where be bad deviated 
from those principles ; and they tempered the gentle censure 
with bbetel eulogy. The contrast struck Voltaire, always 
partial to England, and always eager to expose the abides of 
the Parliaments of Prance. Indeed bp seems, at this time, 
to have meditated a history of tbe conquest of Bengal. He 
mentioned his design to Dr. Moore when that amusing writer 
■visited him at Pemey. "Wedderbume took great interest in 
tbe matter, and pressed dive to famish materials. Had tbe 
plan been carried into execution, we have no doubt tlmt Vol- 
taire would have produced a book containing much lively and 
picturesque narrative, nmny just and humane sentiments 
poignantly expressed, many grotesque blunders, many sneem 
at the Mosaic chronology, much scandal about the Catholic 
missionaries, and much sublime tbeo-pbilantbropy, stolen from 
the New Testament, and put into tbe mouths of virtuous and 
philosophical Brahmins, ^ ^ « 

Clive was now secure in tbe enjoyment of his fortune and 
his honours. He was surrounded by attached friends and 
relations ; and be bad not yet passed tbe season of vigorous 
bodily and mental exertion. But clouds bad long been 
gathering over his mind, and now settled on it in thick dark- 
ness. Prom early you'tb be bad been subject to fits of that 
strange melancholy “ which rejoioetb exceedingly and is glad 
when it can find tbe grave.” While still a writer at Madras, 
be had twice attempted to destroy himself. Business and 
prosperity bad produced a salutary effect on bis spirits. In 
Tufija, while be was occupied by great affairs, in England, 
while wealth and rank bad still the charm of novelty, be had 
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borne up against lixs constitutional misery. But lie had now 
nothing to do, and nothing to wish for. His active spirit in 
an inactive situation drooped and withered like a plant in an 
uncongenial air. The maHgni%’ ivith which his enemies had 
pursued him, the indignity willi which he had been treated 
by the committee, the censure, lenient as it was, which the 
House of Commons had pronoimced, the knowledge that he 
was regarded, by a large portion of his countrymen as a cruel 
and perfidious tyrant, all concurred to irritate and depress 
him. Ih^ t^^ tried by acute phy- 

sical Suffering. During his long residence in tropical climates, 
he had contracted several painfial distempers. In order to 
obtain ease he caned & of opium ; and he was 

gradually enslaved by this To the last, 

however, his genius occasionally flashed through the gloom. 
It was said that he would sometimes, after sitting silent and 
torpid for hours, rouse himself to the discussion of some great 
question, would display in all the talents of the 

soldier and the statesman, and would then sink back into his 
melancholy repose. 

The disputes with America had now become so serious that 
an appeal to the sword seemed inevitable ; and the Ministers 
were desirous to avail themselves of the services of CEve. 
Had he still been what he was when he raised the siege of 
Patna, and annihilated the Dutch army and navy at the 
mou^th of the Ganges, it is not improbable that the resistance 
of the Colonists would have been put down, and that the in- 
evitable separation would have been deferred for a few years. 
But it was too late. His strong mind was fast sinking imder 
many kinds of suffering. On the twenty-second of Novem- 
ber, 1774, he died by his omi hand. He had just completed 
his forty-ninth year. 

In the awftd close of so much prosperity and glory, the 
vulgar saw only a confirmation of aU their prejudJfies ; and 
some men of real piety and genius so far forgot the maxims 
both of religion and of philosophy^as confidently to ascribe 
the mournfiil event to the just vengeance of God, and to the 
horrors of an evil conscience. It is with very different feel- 
ings that we contemplate the spectacle of a great mind ruined 
by the weariness pf satiety, by the pangs of wounded honour, 
by fatal diseases, and more fatal remedies. 

OHve committed great faults 5 and we have not attempted 
to disguise them. But his faults, when-weighed against Ms 
merits^ and viewed in connexion with his temptations, do not 
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appear to tis to deprive Mm of Ms right to an honourable 
place m the estimation of po^^^ 

Jiom^^h^^ to India dates the renown of the Bng- 

hsh^ a East. Till he appeared, his (M3nntry^ 

were despised as mere pedlars, while the Ereneh were revered 
as a people formed for victory and command. BSs courage 
and capacity dissolved the charm. With the defence of 
Arcot commences that long series of Oriental triumphs wMch 
closes with the fall of GMzsni. 'Nor must we forget that he 
was only twenty-five years old when he approved himself ripe 
for military command. This is a rare if not a singular dis- 
tinction. It is true that Alexander, Oonde, and Charles the 
Twelfth, won great battles at a still earlier age ; but those 
princes were surrounded by veteran generals of distinguished 
sMU, to whose suggestions must be attributed the victories of 
the Granicus, of Eocroi, and of Narva. Clive, an inexpe- 
rienced youth, had yet more experience than any of those 
who served under him. He had to form himself, to form ^^h^^ 
officers, and to form Ms army. The only man^ as far as we 
recollect, who at an equally early age ever gave equal proof of 
talents for war, was Napoleon Bonaparte. ^ ^ ^ 

Erom Clivers second visit to Mdia dates the politic^^ 
cendency of the English in that country. His dexterity and 
resolution realised, in the course of a few months, more than 
all the gorgeous visions wMch had floated before the imagina- 
tion of Hupleix. Such an extent of cultivated territory, such 
an amount of revenue, such a multitude of subjects, was 
never added to the dominion of Eome by the most successful 
proconsul. Nor were such wealthy spoils ever borne under 
arches of triumph, down the Sacred Way, and through the 
crowded Eorum, to the threshold of Tarpeian Jove. The 
fame of those who subdued Antiochus and Tigranes grows 
dim when compared with the splendour of the exploits wMch 
the youiig English adventurer acMeved at the head of an 
army not equal in numbers to one half of a Roman legion. 
Erom Chve’s third visit *^^t^ the purity of the 

administratioh of our Eastern empi^^ When he landed in 
Calcutta in 1765, Bengal was re as a place to wMch 
Englishmen were sent only to get rich, by anjf* means, in the 
shortest possible time. He first made dauntless and unsparing 
war on that gigantic system of oppression, extortion, and cor- 
ruption. In that war he manfully put to hazsard Ms ease, his 
feme, and his splendid fortune. The same sense of justice 
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earlier days compels ns to admit tliat those fa alts were nobly 
repaired. If the reproach of the Company and of its servants 
has been taken away, if in India the yoke of foreign masters, 
elsewhere the heaviest of all yokes, has been found lighter 
than that of any native dynasty, if to that gang of public 
robbers which formerly spread terror through the whole 
plain of Bengal has succeeded a body of functionaries not 
more highly distinguished by ability and diligence than by 
integrity, disinterestedness, and j)ublic spirit, if we now see 
such men as ITunrp, Elphinstohe, and Metcalf, after leading 
victorious armies, after making and deposmg kings, return, 
proud of their honourable poverty^ from a land which once 
held out to every greedy factor the hope of hpundless^ 
the praise is in ho smaU rdeasure due to Clive. His name 
stands high on the roll of conquerors. But it is found in a 
better list, in the list of those who have done and suffered 
much for the happiness of mankind. To the warrior, history 
will assign a place in the same rank with Lucullus and 
Trajan. Nor will she deny to the reformer a share of that 
veneration with which France cherishes the memory of Turgot, 
and with which the latest generations of Hindoos will con- 
template the statue of Lord William Bentinck. 
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VON EAinOl. (OoTOBEE, 1840.) 

The EcclesicbsUeal and FoUUcdl Sistory of the Poyes of Borne, during 
the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Oenturi^^ By Leopold Eanke, Pro- 
fessor in tlie University of Berlin ; Translated j&^om tlie German, 
by Sa^ London : 1840.^^^ 

It is hardly necessary for ns to say that this is an excellent 
book excellently translated. The original work of Professor 
Eanke is known and esteemed wberever German literature is 
studied, and has been found interesting even in a most inac- 
curate and dishonest French version. It is, indeed, the work 
of a mind fitted both for minute researches and for large spe- 
culations. It is written also^^^^m an admirable spirit, equally 
remote from levity and bigoi^, serious earnest, yet 
tolerant and impartial. It is, therefore, with the greatest 
pleasure that we now see this book take its place among the 
English classics. Of the translation we need only say that it 
is such as might be expected from the skill, the taste, and the 
scrupulous inte^ty of the accomplished lady who, as an in- 
terpreter between the mind of Germany and the mind of 
Britain, has already deserved so well of both countries. 

The ’subject of &is book has always appeared to us sin- 
gularly interesting. How it was that Protestantism did so 
much, yet did no more, how it was that the Church of Home, 
having lost a large part of Europe, not only ceased to lose, 
but actually regained nearly half of what she had lost, is cer- 
tainly a most curious and important question y and on this 
question Professor Eanke has thrown far more light than any 
other person who has written on it. 

There is not, and there never was on this earth, a work of 
human policy so well deserving of examination as the Eoman 
Catholic Church. The history of that Church joins together 
the two great ages of human civilisation. Ho other institu- 
tion is left standing which carries the mind back to the times 
when the smoke of sacrifice rose from t^^ and when 
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The proudest royal houses are but of yesterday, when com- 
pared with the line of the Supreme Pontiffs. That line we 
trace back in an unbroken series, from the Pope who crowned 
Napoleon in the nineteenth century to the Pope who crowned 
Pepin in the eighth; and far beyond the time of Pepin the 
august dynasty extends, tin it is lost in the twilight of fable; 
The republic of Yenice came next in antiquity. But the re- 
public of Yenice was modem when compared with the Papacy 5 
and the republic of Yenice is gone, and the Papacy remains. 
The Papacy remains, not in decay, not a mere antique, but 
full of life and youthM The Catholic Church is still 

sending forth to the farthest ends of the wbrld^^^^^^^m 
as jzealous as those who landed in Kent with Augustin, and 
stiB conftbnthig hostHe^^]^ mth the same spirit with which 
she confronted Attila. The number of her children is greater 
than in any former age. Her acquisitions in the New^^^W 
have more than compensated for what she has lost in the Old. 
Her spiritual ascendency extends over the vast countries which 
lie between the plains of the Missouri and Cape Horn, coun- 
tries which, a century hence, miay not improbably contain a 
population as large as that which now inhabits Europe. The 
members of her communion are ceftaihly not fewer than a 
hundred and fifty millions 5 and it will be difficult to show 
that ah other Christian sects united amount to a hundred and 
twenty millions. Nor do we see any sign which indicates 
that the term of her long dominion is approaching. She saw 
the commencement of ^ the governments and of all the ec- 
clesiastical establishments that now exist in the world ; and 
we feel no assurance that she is not destined to see the end of 
them all. She was great and respected before the Saxon had 
set foot on Britain, before the Prank had passed the Rhine, 
when Grecian eloquence still flourished in Antioch, when idols 
were still worshipped in the temple of Mecca, iutd she may 
stiU exist in undiminished vigour when some traveller from 
New Zealand shall, in the midst of a vast solitude, take Ms 
stand on a broken arch of London Bridge to sketch the ruins 
of St. Paul’s. 

We often hear it said that the world is constantly becoming 
more and more enlightened, and that this enlightening must 
be favourable to Protestantism, and unfavourable to Catholi- 
cism. We wish that we could think so. But we see great 
reason to donbt whether tMs be a well founded expectation. 
We see that during the last two hundred and fifty years the 
human mind has been in the highest degree active, that it has 
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adyances in every brancli of natural pbildsopliy/ 
that it has produced innnmerab^^ inventions tending to pro- 
mote th^ of life, that medicine, surgery, chem- 

istry, engineering, have^^^^^h^ very greatly improved, that 
government, police, and law have been improved, though not 
to so great an extent as the physical sciences. Yet we see 
that, during these two hundred and fifty years, Protestantism 
has made no conquests worth speaking of. Nay, we believe 
that, as far as there has been a change, that change has, on 
the whole, been in favour of the Church of Borne. We can- 
not, therefore, feel confident that the progress of knowledge 
wiU necessarily be fatal to a system which has, to say the least, 
stood its ground in spite of the immense progress made by the 
human race in knowledge since the days of <5ueen Elizabeth. 

Indeed the argument which we are considering, seems to 
us to be founded on an entire mistake. There are branches 
of knowledge with respect to which the law of the human 
mind is progress. In mathematics, when once a proposition 
has been demonstrated, it is never afterwards contested. 
Every fresh story is as solid a basis for a new superstructure 
as the original foundation was. Here, therefore, there is a 
constant addition to the stock of truth. In the inductive 
sciences again, the law is progress. Every day famishes new 
facts, and thus brings theory nearer and nearer to perfection. 
There is no chance that, eiiher in the purely demonstrative, 
or in the purely experimental sciences, the world will ever go 
back or even remain stationa]^. of a 

reaction against Taylor’s theorem, or of a reaction against 
Harvey’s doctrine of the circtdation of the blood. 

But with theology the case is very different. As respects 
natuml religion,— revelation being for the present altogether 
left out of the question,— it is not easy to see that a philoso- 
pher of the present day is more favourably situated than 
ThMes or Simonides. He has before him just the same 
evidences of desigit in the structure of the universe which 
the early Greeks had. We say just the same ; for the dis 
coveries of modern astronomers and anatomists have really 
added nothing to the force of that argument which a reflect- 
ing mind finds in every beast, bird, insect, fish, leaf, flower, 
and shell. The reasoning by which Socrates, in Xenophon's 
hearing, confuted the little atheist Aiistodemus, is exactly 
the reasoning of Paley’s Natural Theology. Socrates makes 
precisely the same use of the statues of Polycletus and the 
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fclie otlier great question, tlie question, wtat becomes of man 
after death:, we do not see tliat a bigbly educated Etiropean, 
left to his unassisted reason, is more likely to be in the right 
than a Blackfoot Indian. IJot a single one of the many 
sciences in which we sni:pass the Blackfoot Indians throws the 
smallest light on the state of the sonl after the animal life is 
extinct. In truth aU the philosophers, ancient and modem, 
who have attempted, without the help of revelation, to prove 
the immortality of man, from Plato down to IVaii^ 
to us to have faded d^ 

ad whicdi perplex the 

natural theologian are the same in all ages. The ingenuity 
of a people just emerging fSrom barbarism is quite sufSefeiit 
to propound those enigmas. The genius of Locke or Glarke 
is quite unable to solve them, -It is a mistake to imagine 
that subtle speculations touching the divine attributes, the 
origin of evil, the necessity of human actions, the foundation 
of moral obligation, imply any high degree of intellectual 
culture. Such speculations, on the contrary, are in a pecu- 
’liar manner the delight of intelligent children and of half 
civilised men. The number of hoys is not small who, at four- 
teen, have thought enough on these questions to be fuUy 
entitled to the praise which Toltaire gives to Zadig. /fll 
en savait ce qu’on en a su dans tons les 4ges; c^est-^dire, 
fort pen de chose,’^ The hook of Job shows that, long before 
letters and arts were known to Ionia, these vexing questions 
were debated with no common skill and eloquence, under the 
tents of the Idumean Emirs ; nor has human reason, in the 
course of three thousand" years, discovered any satisfactory 
solution of the riddles which perplexed Eliphaz and Zophar. 

Natural theology, then, is not a progressive science. That 
knowledge of our origin and of our destiny which we derive 
jftom revelation is indeed of very diJEferent clearness, and of v^ 
dijOFerent importance. But neither is revealed religioh of tro 
nature of a progressive science. All Divirge truth is, accord- 
ing to the doctrine of the Protestant Churches, recorded in 
certain books. It is equally open to all who, in any age, can 
read those books 5 nor can all the discoveries of ah the phi- 
losophers in the world add a single verse to any of those 
books. It is plain, therefore, that in divinity there cannot 
be a progress analogous to that which is constantly taking 
place in pharmacy, geology, and navigation. A Christian of 
the fifth century with a Bible is neither better nor worse 
situated than a Christian of the nineteexith centmy with a 
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Bible, ctodotir and natural acuteness being, of course, sup- 
posed equal. It matters not at all that tlie compass, printing, 
gunpowder, steam, gas, Taccination, and a tbo^^ 
discoveries and inventions, wMcb. were untnoTm in tbe fifth 
century, are famfiiar to the Juneteent^^^^ None of these dis-^ 
coveries and inventions has the smallest bearmg oh the ques- 
tion whether mah is justified by faith alone, or whether the 
invocation of saints is an orthodox practice. It seems to us, 
therefore, that we have no security for the future against the 
prevalence of any theological error that ever has prevailed in 
time past among Christian men. We are confident that the 
world will never go back to the solar system of Ptolemy ; 
nor is our confidence in the least shaken by the cireum- 
staiice, that even so greata man as Bacon rejected the theory 
of Galileo with scorn ; for Bacon had not all the means of 
arriving at a sound conclusion which are within our reach, 
and which secure people who would not have been worthy to 
mend his pens jfrom faffi his mistakes. But when 

we reflect that Sir Thomas More was ready to die for the 
-doctrine of transubstantiation, we cannot but feel some doubt 
whether the doctrine of transubstantiation may not triumph 
over all opposition. More was a man of eminent tdents. 
He had all the information on the subject that we have, or 
that, while the world ksts, any human being wil have. 
The text, ^^This is my body,” was in his New Testament as 
it is in ours. The absurdity of the literal interpretation was 
as great and as obvious M the sixteenth cent^^ now. 

No progress that science has made, or will make, can add to 
what seems to us the overwhelming force of the argument 
against the real presence. ^ W are, therefore, unable to 
understand why what Sir Thomas More believed respecting 
transubstantiation may not be believed to tbe end of time by 
UQ^en equal in abilities and honesty to Sir Thomas More. 
But Sir Thomas More is one of the , choice specimens of 
human wisdom and virtue ; and the doctrine of transubstan- 
tiation is a kind of proof charge. A faith which stands that 
test wiU stand any test. The prophecies of Brothers and the 
miracles of Prince Hohenlohe sink to trifles in the com- 
parison. 

One reservation, indeed, must be made. The books and 
traditions of a sect may contain, mingled, with propositions 
strictly theological, other propositions, purporting to rest on 

. ^ould throw discredit on the physical propositions, 
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tte theological propositions^, nnless they can he separated 
from the physical propositions, will share in that discredit. 
In this way, undoubtedly, the progress of science may in- 
directly serve the cause of religious truth. The Hindoo 
mythology, for example, is bound up with a most absurd 
geography. Every young Brahmin, therefore, who learns 
geography in our colleges, learns to smile at the BGndoo my- 
thology. If Catholicism has not suffered to an equal degree 
from the Papal decision that the sun goes round the earth, 
this is because all ihtelhgent Catholics now hold, with Pas- 
cal, that, in deciding the point at all,^^^^^t^^^ exceeded 

her powers, and was, therefore, justly left destitute of that 
supernatural assistance which, in the exercise of her legiti- 
mate functions, the promise of her Pounder authorised her 
•to'expect. 

This reservation affects not at all the truth of our proposi- 
tion, that divinity, properly so called, is not a progressive 
soience. A very common Imowledge of history, a very little 
observation of htfe, will suffice to prove that no learning, no 
sagacity, affords a security against the greatest errors on 
subjects relating to the invisible world. Bayle and Chilling- 
worth, two of the most sceptical of mankind, turned Catholics 
from sincere conviction. Johnson, incredulous on all other 
points, was a ready believer m iniracles and apparitions. He 
would not believe in Ossian 5 but he was willing to believe in 
the second sight. He would not believe in the earthquake of 
Lisbon; but he was willing to believe in the Cock Lane 
ghost. k 

Por these reasons we have ceased to wonder at any va- 
garies of superstition. We have seen men, not of mean intel- 
lect or neglected education, but qualified by their talents and 
acquirements to attain eminence either in active or specu- 
lative pursuits, well read scholars, expert logicians, kqgn 
observers of life and manners, prophesying, interpreting, 
talking unknown tongues, working miraculous cures, coming 
down with messages from God to the House of Commons. 
We have seen an old woman, with no talents beyond the 
cunning of a fortune-teller, and with the education of a scul- 
lion, exalted into a prophetess, and surrounded by tens of 
thousands of devoted followers, many of whom were; in sta- 
tion and knowledge, immeasurably her superiors; and all 
this in the nineteenth century ; and all this in London. Yet 
yrhy not? Por of the dealings of God with man no more has 
been revealed to the nineteenth century than to the first, or 
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to touSon than to tie wildest 

tMfe that, in those things w and this 

world, man constantly becomes wiser and wiser. But it is 
no less true that, as respects a higher power and a future 
state, man, in the language of Goethe’s scoffing fiend, 

bleibt stets vbn gleichem Scblag, 

Und ist so wimderlich als 

The history of Catholicism strikingly illustrates these ob- 
servations. During the last seven centuries the public mind 
of Europe has made constant progress in every department 
of secular knowledge. But in religion we can trace no eon- 
stant progress. The ecclesiastical history of that long period 
is a history of movement to and fro. Four times, since the ^ ^ ^ 
authority of the Church of Eome was established in Western 
Christendom, has the human intellect risen up against her 
yoke. Twice that Church remained completely victorious; 

Twice she came forth from the conflict bearing the marks of 
cruel wounds, but with the principle of life still strong within 
her. When we reflect on the tremendous assaults which she ^ 

has survived, we find it difficult to conceive in what way she f 

isiO'perish.:;..-;:^;;:,.;';-:^ 

The first of these insurrections broke out in the region 
where the beautiftil language of Oc was spoken. That country, 
singularly favoured by nature, was, in the twelfth century, 
the most flourishing and civilised portion of Western Europe. 

It was in no wise a part of France. It had a distinct political 
existence, a distinct national character, distinct usages, and 
a distinct speech. The soil was fruitful and well cultivated ; 
and amidst the cornfields and vineyards rose many rich cities, 
each of which was a little republic, and many stately castles, 
each of which contained a miniature of an imperial court. - ^ 

It was there that the spirit of chivalry first laid aside its 
terrors, first took a humane and graceful form, first appeared 
as the inseparable associate of art and literature, of courtesy 
and love. The other vernacular dialects which, since the fifth 
century, had sprung up in the ancient provinces of the Eoman 
empire, were still rude and imperfect. The sweet Tuscan, 
the rich and energetic English, were abandoned to artizans 
and shepherds. No clerk had ever condescended to use such 
barbarous jargon for the teaching of science, for the recording 
ef great events, or for the painting of life and manners. But 
the language of Provence was already the language of the 
learned and polite, and w^ employed by numerous writers. 
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studious of all the arts of composition and versification, A 
literature rich in ballads, in war-songs, in satire, and, above 
all, in amatory poetry, amused the leisure of the faiights and 
ladies whose fortified mansions adorned the bants of the 
Ehone and Garonne. With civilisation had come freedom of 
thought. Use had taken away the horror with which mis- 
believers were elsewhere regarded. ITo Norman or Breton 
ever saw a Mussulman, except to give and receive blows on 
some Syrian field of battle. But the people of tilie rich 
countries which lay Pyrenees lived in habits of 

courteous and profitable i^^ with the Moorish king- 

doms of Spain, and gave a hospitable* welcome to skilful 
leeches and mathematicians who, in the schools of Cordova 
and Granada, had become versed in all the learning of the 
Arabians. The Greek, stiU preserving, in ishe midst of political 
degradation, the ready wit and the inquiring spirit of his 
fathers, still able to read the most perfect of human composi- 
tions, still speaking the most powerful and flexible of human 
languages, brought to the marts of Narbonne and Toulouse, 
together with the drugs and silks of remote climates, bold 
and subtle theories long unknown to the ignorant and credu- 
lous West. The Paulician theology, a theology in which, as 
it should seem, many of the doctrines of the modem Calvinists 
were mingled with some doctrines derived from the ancient 
Manichees, spread rapidly through Provence and Languedoc. 
The clergy of the Catholic Church were regarded with 1^^ 
ing and contempt. Viler than a priest.^^ I would as soon 
be a priest,^' became proverbial expressions.^^ T^ 
had lost air authority with all classes, from the great feud^ 
princes down to the cultivators of the soil. 

The danger to the hierarchy was indeed formidable. Only 
one transalpine nation had emei^ed from barbarism ; and 
that nation had thrown off all respect for Eome. Only one 
of the vernacular languages of Europe had yet been exten- 
sively employed for literary purposes j and that langu^e 
was a machine in the hands of heretics. The geographical 
position of the sectaries made the danger peculiarly for- 
midable. They occupied a central region communicating 
directly with Prance, with Italy, and with Spain. The pro- 
vinces which were still untainted were separated from each 
other by this infected district. Under these circumstances, 
it seemed probable that a single generation would suffice to, 
spread the reformed doctrine to Lisbon, to London, and to 
Naples. But this was not to be. Eome cried for help to 
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tlie wa^mors of northern She appealed at once to 

their superstition and to their cupidity. To the devout be- 
liever she promised pardons^^^^^^^^^a^ ample as those with which 
she had rewarded^ t^^^ dehverers of to To 

the rapaoious and profligate she offered the plunder of fertile 
plains and wealthy cities. ITidiappi^^^ 
polished inhabitants of the Languedociah provinces were far 
better qualified to enrich aud embeUish their country than to 
defend it. Eminent in the arts of peace, unrivalled in to 

gay science/’ elevated above many vulgar superstitions, they 
wtoted that iron courage, and that shill in martial exercises, 
ysrhich distinguished the chivalry of the region beyond the 
Loire, and were ill fitted to face enemies who, in every 
country from Ireland to Palestine^ had been victorious against 
tenfold odds. A war, distinguished even among wars of 
religion by merciless atrocity, destroyed the Albigensian 
heresy, and with that heresy the prosperity, the civilisation, 
the hterature, the national existence, of what was once the 
most opulent and enlightened part of the great European 
jfknily.^^^ in to n^ by that fearful 

danger from which the exterminating swords of her crusaders 
had narrowly saved her, proceeded to/^ and to strengthen 
her whole system of polity. At this period were instituted 
the Order of Francis, the Order of Domiaic, the Tribunal of 
the Inquisition, The new spiritual police was every where. 
ITo alley in a great city, no hamlet on a remote mountainy 
was unvisited by the begging friar. The simple Catholic, 
who was content to be no wiser than his fathers, found, 
wherever he turned, a frien^y voice to encourage him. The 
path of the heretic was beset by innumerable spies ; and the 
Church, lately in danger of utter subversion, now appeared 
to be impregnably fortified by to love, the reverence, and the 
terror of mankiud. 

A century and a half passed away i and then came the 
second great rising up of the human intellect against to spiri-^ 
tual domination of Eome. During the two generations which 
followed Ihe Albigensian crusade, the power of the Papacy 
had been at the height. Frederic the Second, the ablest and 
most accomplished of the long line of German Caesars, had in 
vain exhausted all the resources of militaiy and political skill 
in the attempt to defend the rights of the civil power against 
the encroachments of the Church, The vengeance of the 
prfesthood had pursued his house to the third generation. 
Manfred had perished oh to field of battle, Gonradin on the 
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scaffold. Then a tiirn took place. The secular authority, 
long xindnly depressed, regained the ascendant with startling 
rapidity. The change is doubtless to be ascribed chiefly to 
the general disgust excited by the way in which the Church 
had abused its power and its success. But something must 
be attributed to the character and situation of mdmduals. 
The man who bore the chief part in effecting this revolution 
was Philip the Bourth of Prance, surnamed the BeautiM^ 
despot by position, a despot by temperament, stern, hnpla- 
eablOj and unscrupulous, equally prepared for violence and 
for cHcanery, and sur^ a devoted band of men of 

the sword and of men of law. The fiercest and most high- 
minded of the Roman Pontiffe, whfle bestowing tingdoahra^ 
citing great princes to his judgnient-seat, was seited^^^m 
palace by armed men, and so fouHy outraged that he died 
mad with rage and terror. Thus,^^ sang the great Plorentina 

poet, was Christ, in the person of his vicar, a second time 
seized by ruffians, a second time mocked, a second time 
drenched with the vinegar and the gaU.^^ The seat of the 
Papal court was carried beyond the Alps, and the Bishops of 
Rome became dependents of Prance. • Then came the great 
schism of the West. Two Popes, each with a doubtful title, 
made all Europe ring with their mutual invectives and ana- 
themas. Rome cried out agamst the corruptions of Avignon; 
and Avignon, with equal justice, recriminated on Rome. The 
plain Christian people, brOught^^^^ in the behef that it was a 
sacred duty to be in coinmunion, with the head of th^ 
were unable to diteover, amM^ conflictmg testimonies and 
conflicting arguments, to which of the two worthier priests 
who were cursing and reviling each other the headship of the 
Church rightfully belonged. It was nearly at this junotUre 
that the voice of John Wickliffe began to make itself heard. 
The public mind of England was soon stirred to its inmost 
depths ; and the influence of the new doctrines was soon felt, 
even in the distant kingdom of Bohemia. In Bohemia, indeed, 
there had long been a predisposition to heresy. Merchants 
from the Lower Danube were often seen in the fairs of 
Prague; and the Lower Danube was peculiarly the seat of 
the Paulician theology. The Church, tom by schism, and 
fiercely assailed at once in England and in the German empire, 
was in a situation scarcely less perilous than at the crisis 
which preceded the Albigensian crusade. 

But this danger also passed by. The civil power gave its 
strenuous support to the Church ; and the Church made some 
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show of reforioiag itself. The Gouncil of Gonstance put an 
end to the schism. The whole Catholic world was again 
united mader a single chief ; and rules were laid down which 
seemed to mate it improbable that the power of that chief 
would be grossly abused. The inost^ distinguished teachers 
of the new doctrine were slaughtered* T^ 
ment put down the Lollards with merciless rigoiur ; and, in 
ihe next generation, scarcely one trace of the second great 
revolt against the Papacy could be found, except among the 
rude population of the mountains of Bohemia. 

Another century went by 5 and then began the third and 
the most memorable struggle for spiritual jfreedom. The 
times were changed.^ T^ great remains of Athenian and 
Eoman genius were studied by thousands. The Church had 
no longer a monopoly of learning. The powers of the mo- 
dem languages had at length been developed. The inven- 
tion of printing had given new facilities to the intercourse of 
TYiinil with mind. With such auspices commenced the great 
Eefbrmation. ^ 

We wili attempt to lay before our readers, in a short com^ 
pass, what appears to us to be the real history of the conte^ 
which began with the preaching of Xuther against the Indul- 
gences, and which may, in one sense, be said to have been 
terminated, a hundred and thirty years later, by the treaty of 
Westphalia. 

In the northern parts of Europe, the victory of Protes- 
tantism was rapid and decisive. The dominion of the Pa- 
pacy was felt by the nations of Teutonic blood as the domi- 
nion of Italians, of foreigners, of men who were aliens in 
language, manners, and intellectual constitution^ The large 
jurisdiction exercised by the spiritual tribunals of Eome 
seemed to be a degrading badge of servitude. The sums 
which, under a thousand pretexts, were exacted by a distant 
court, were regarded both as a humiliating and as a ruinous 
tribute. The character of that court excited the scorn and 
disgust of a grave, earnest, sincere, and devout people. The 
new theology spread with a rapidity never known before. All 
ranks, all varieties of character, joined the ranks of the inno- 
vators. Sovereigns impatient to appropriate to themselves 
the prerogatives of the Pope, nobles desirous to share the 
plunder of abbeys, suitors exasperated by the extortions of 
the Eoman Camera, patriots impatient of a foreign rule, good 
men scandalized by the coimptions of the Church, bad men 
deshow of the license ih^pamMe great moral revolu- 
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(lions, wise men eager in the pnrsnit of truth, weak men 
allured by the glitter of novelty, all were found on one side. 
Alone among the northern nations the Irish adhered to the 
ancient faith s and the cause of this seems to have been that 
the national feeling which, in happier countries, was directed 
against Eome, was in Ireland directed against England. 
Within fifty years from the day on which Luther publicly# 
renounced communion with the Papacy, and burned the buH 
of Leo before the gates of Wittenberg, Protestantism attained 
its highest ascendency, ail ascendency which it soon lost, and 
which it has never regained. Hundreds, who could well 
remember Brother Martin a devout Catholic, lived to see the 
revolution of which he was the chief author, victorious in 
half the states of Europe. In England, Scotland, Denmark, 
Sweden, Livonia, Prussia, Saxony, Hesse, Wiirtemburg, the 
Palatinate, in several cantons of Switzerland, in the Noriheni 
Netherlands, the Eeformation had completely triumphed ; 
and in aU the other countries on this side of the Alps and 
the Pyrenees, it seemed on the point of triumphing. 

But while this mighty work was proceeding in the north 
of Europe, a revolution of a very different kind had taken 
place in the south. The temper of Italy and Spain was 
widely different from that of Germany and England, As the 
national feeling of the Teutonic nations impelled them to 
throw off the Italian supremacy, so the national feeling of 
the ItaHans Mpened,^t^^ any change which might 

deprive their cCWitry of ^^^t^ honours and advantages which 
she enjoyed as the seat of the gove^ 

Church. It was in Italy that the M were spent of 
which foreign nations so bitterly complained. It was to 
adorn Italy t^ in Indulgences h^^ been carried 

to that scandalous excess which had roused the indignation 
of Luther. There was among the Italians both much piety 
and much impiety; but, with, very few exceptions, neither 
the piety nor the impiety took the turn of Protestantism. 
The religious Italians desired a reform of morals and disci- 
pline, but not a reform of doctrine, and least of all a schism# 
The irreligious Italians simply disbelieved Christianity, with- 
out hating it. They looked at it as artists or as statesmen ; 
and, so looking at it, they liked it better in the established 
form than in any other. It was to them what the old Pagan 
worship was to Trajan and Pliny. Neither the spirit of 
Savonarola nor the spirit of MachiaveUi had any thing in 
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commoB "witTi tlae spitrit of the religious or political Protes- 
tants of ''the ■■■Worth,; ^ 

Spaih ag4in waSj TO respect to the Catholic Church, iii 
a situation very of the Teutonic nations. 

Italy was, in truth, a part of the empire of Charles the P^h ; 
and the court of Eome was, on many important occasions. 
He had not, therefore, like the distant princes of 
the Worth, a strong selfish motive for attacking the Papacy. 

the very measures which provoked the Sovereign of 
England to renounce all connexion with Eome were dictated 
by the Sovereign of Spain. The feeling of the Spanish 
people concurred w^^ interest of the Spanish govern- 
ment. The attachment of the Castilian to the faith of his 
ancestors was peculiarly strong and ardent. With that faith 
were inseparably hound up the institutions, the independence, 
and the glory of his country. Between the day when the last 
Gothic King was vanquished on the banks of the Xeres, and 
the day when Ferdinand and Isabella entered Granada in 
feriumphj near eight hundred years had elapsed ; and during 
those years the Spanish nation had been engaged in a des- 
perate struggle against misbelievers^ The Crusades had been 
merely an episode in the history of other nations. The ex- 
istence of Spain had been one long Crusade. After fighting 
Mussulmans in the Old World, she began to fight heathens 
in the Wew, It was under the authoriiy of a Papal bull that 
her children steered into It was under the 

standard of the cross that toey m^ fearlessly into the 
heart of ^eat kingdoms. It was with the cry of St. James 
for Spatoj” that they charged armies which outnumbered 
the3n a hundredfold. And men said that the Saint had heard 
the call, and had himself, in arms, on a grey war-horse, led 
the onset before which the worshippers of false gods had 
given way. After the battle^ every excess of rapacity or 
cruelty was sujficiently vindicated by the plea that the suf- 
ferers were unbaptized. Avarice stimulated zeal. Zeal con- 
secrated avarice. Proselytes and gold mines were sought 
wirii equal ardour. In the very year in which the Saxons, 
maddened by the exactions of ll^me, broke loose firom her 
yoke, the Spaniards, under the authority of Eome, made 
themselves masters of the empire and of the treasures of 
Montezuma. Thus Catholicism which, in the public mind of 
Worthem Europe, was associated with spoliation and oppres- 
sion, was in the public mind of Spain associated with liberty, 
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It is notj therefore, strange that the effect of the great 
outbreak of Protestantism in one part of Christendom should 
have been to produce atin equally violent outbre^ of Catholic 
zeal in another. Two reformations were pushed on at once 
with equal energy and effect, a reformation of doctrine in 
the North, a reformation of manners and discipline in the 
South, in the course of a single generation, the whole 
spirit of the Church of Eome underwent a change. Prom 
the halls of the Vatican to the most secluded hermitage of 
the Apennines, the great revival was every 
seen. Ah the institatict^ 

tion and defence of the faith were up and made 

efficient. Presh ei^in^ of still niore fbrmidabl^^ power were 
constructed. Every where old religious commuhities were 
remodelled and new religious communities called into exist- 
ence. Within a year after the death of Leoj the order of 
Camaldoli was purified. The Capuchins restored the old 
Pranciscan discipline, the midnight prayer and the life of 
silence. The Bamabites and the society of Somasca devoted 
themselves to the relief and education of the poor. To the 
Theatine order a stiU higher interest belongs. Its great 
object was the same with that of our early Methodists, 
namely, to supply the deficiencies of the parochial clergy. 
The Church of Eome, wiser than the Church of England, 
gave every countenance to the good w<^^k. The members of 
the new brotherhood preached to great raultitudes 
streets and in the fields, prayed by the beds of the sick, and 
administered the last sacraments to the dying. Poremost 
among them in zeal and devotion was Gian Pietro Caraffa, 
afterwards Pope Paul the Pourth. In the convent of the 
Theatines at Venice, under the eye of Caraffa, a Spanish 
gentleman took up his abode, tended the poor in the hospitals, 
went about in rags, starved himself almost tp death, and 
often sallied into the streets, mounted on stones, and, wafihg 
his hat to invite the passers-by, began to preach in a strange 
jargon of mingled Castilian and Tuscan. The Theatines 
were among the most zealous and rigid of men; but to this 
enthusiastic neophyte their discipline seemed lax, and their 
movements sluggish ; for his own mind, naturally passionate 
and imaginative, had passed through a training which had 
given to aU its peculiarities a morbid intensity and energy. 
In his early life he had been the very prototype of the here of 
Cervantes. The single study of the young Hidalgo had been 
chivalrous romance; and his existence had been one gorgeous 
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day-dream of princesses resctied and infidels subdued. He 
bad ebpsen a Dulcin^ ^‘ no countess, no ducbess,”— these 
are Ms one of fejr Mgfe station and 

be flattefed bimseK laying at ber feet tbe 

beys of Moorish castles and tbe jeweUed^^^^ 
kings. In the midst of these visions of martial glory and 
prosperous love, a severe wound stretched him on a bed of 
sictness. His constitution was shattered and he was dck)med 
to be a cripple for life. The palm of strength, grace, and 
skill in knightly exercises, was no longer for Mm. He could 
no longer hope to strike down gigantic soldans, or to find 
favour in the sight of beautiful women. A new vision then 
arose in his mind, and mingled itself with his old delusions 
in a manner wMch to most Englishmen must seem singular, 
but which those who know how close was the union between 
religion and chivalry in Spain wiil be at no loss to understand. 
He would still be a soldier j he would still be a knight errant ; 
but the soldier and knight errant of the spouse of Christ. 
He would smite the Great Red Dragon. He would be the 
champion of the Woman clothed with the Sun. He would 
break the charm under which fals^ prophets held the souls of 
men in bondage. His restless spirit led Mm to the Syrian 
deserts, and to the chapel of the Holy Sepulchre. Thence 
he wandered back to the farthest West, and astonished the 


convents of Spain and the schools of France by Ms penances 
and vigils. The same lively imagination which had been 
employed in picturing the tumult of unreal battles, and the 
charms of unreal queens, now peopled Ms solitude with 
' saints and angels- The Holy Virgin descended to commune 
with him. He salv the Saviour face to face with the eye of 
flesh. Even those mysteries of religion which are the hardest 
trial of faith were in his case palpable to sight. It is difficult 
to relate without a pitying smile that, in the sacrifice of the 
mass, he saw transuhstantiation take place, and that, as he 
stood praying on the steps of the Church of St Dominie, he 
saw the Trinity in TJnity, and wept al^^ and won- 

der. Such was the celebrated Ignatius Loyola, who, in the 
great OathoHc reaction, bore the same part which Luther 
bore in the great Protestant movement. 

Dissatisfied with the system of the Theatines, the enthu- 


siastic Spaniard turned Ms face towards Rome. Poor, ob- 
scure, without a patron, without recommendations, he entered 
the city whete now two princely temples, rich with painting 
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to iiie Ghurcli ; wliere liis form stands sonlptnred in massive 
silver ; wliere Hs bones, ensbrined amidst jewels, are placed 
beneath; the altar of God. Hm activity and zeal bore down 
aH opposition 5 and tinder his mle the order of Jesnits began 
to exist, and grew rapidly to the fell measure of his gigantic 
powers. With what vehemence, with what policy, with what 
exact discipline, with what danntless courage, with what self- 
denial, with what forgetfulness of the dearest private ties, 
with what intense and stubborn devotion to a single end, 
with what unscrupulous laxity and versatility in the choice of 
means, the Jesuits fought of their church, is writ- 

ten in every page of the annals of Europe during several 
generations.^ the order of Jesus was concentrated the 
quintessehce of the GathoHc spirit and the history of tiie 
order of Jesus is the history of the great Gatholic reaction. 
That order possessed itself at once of all the strongholds 
which coinmand the pubKc nund, of the pulpit, of the press, 
of the confessional, of the academies. Wherever the Jesuit 
preached, the church was too small for the audience.^^^ 
name of Jesuit on a title-page secured the circulation of a 
book. It was in the ears of the Jesuit that the powerful, the 
noble, and the beautiful, breathed the secret history of their 
lives. It was at the feet of the Jesuit that the youth of 
the higher and middle classes were brought up from child- 
hood to manhood, from the first rudiments to the courses of 
rhetoric and philosophy. Literature and science, lately as- 
sociated with infidelity or with heresy, now became the allies 
of orthodoxy. Dominant in the south of Europe, the great 
order soon went forth conquering and to conquer. In spite 
of oceans and deserts, of hunger and pestilence, of spies and 
penal laws, of dungeons and racks, of gibbets and quartering 
blocks, Jesuits were to be foimd under eveiy disguise, and in 
every country 5 scholars, physicians, merchants, serving-men 5 
in the hostile court of Sweden, in the lold manor houses of 
Cheshire, among the hovels of Connaught ; arguing, instruct- 
ing, consoling, stealing away the hearts of the young, anima- 
ting the com^ the timid, holding up the crucifix before . 
the eyes of the dying. Nor was it less their office to plot 
against the thrones and lives of apostate kings, to spread evil 
rumours, to raise tumults, to inflame civil wars, to arm the 
hand of the assassin. Inflexible in nothing but in their fidelity 
to the Church, they were equally ready to appeal in her 
cause to the spirit of loyally and to the spirit of freedom. 
Extreme doctrines of obedience and extreme doctrines of 
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liberty, tbe rigM of riilers^^^^^ to misgoyem tie people, tie rigit 
of etery one of tie people to plunge iis knife in tie ieart of 
a bad inler, weto mciilcated iy^^^t^^ man, according as 
ie addressed iimself to tie Siibject of Pinip or to tie snbj^^^ 
of Elizabeti, Some described tiese divines as^ to^ 
rigid, others as tie most indulgent of spiritual directors 5 and 
both descriptions were correct. Tie truly devout listened 
with awe to tie high and saintly morality of tie Jesuit.; 
gay cavaier who had run iis rival through tie body, tbe 
frail beauty who had forgotten her marriage-vow, found in 
tie Jesuit an easy well-brM man of tie world, who knew how 
to make allowance for tie little irregularities of people of 
fasiion. Tie confessor was strict or lax, according to tie 
temper of tie penitent. Tie first object was to drw^^^ 
person out of tie pale of tie Ciurci. Since there were bad 
people, it was better that they should be bad Catholics than 
bad Protestants. If a person was so unfortunate as to be a 
bravo, a ibertine, or a gambler, that was no reason for making 
him a heretic 

The Old World was not wide enough for tMs strange 
activilgr. Tie Jesuits invaded all tie counMeS which tie 
great maritime discoveries of tie preceding age had laid open 
to European enterprise. They were to be found in tie depths 
of tie Peruvian mines, at tie marts of tie African slave- 
caravans, on tie shores of tie Spice Islands, in tie observa- 
tories of China. They made converts in regions which neither 
avarice nor curiosity had tempted any of their countrymen 
to enter j and preached and disputed in tongues of which no 
other native of tie West understood a word. 

The spirit which appeared so eminently in this order ani- 
mated tie whole Catholic world. The Court of Rome itself 
was purified. During tie generation which preceded tie 
Reformation, that court had beeu a scandal to tie Christian 
name. Its annals are black with treason, murder, and incest. 
Even its more respectable members were utterly unfit to be 
ministers of religion. They were men like Leo the Tenth ; 
men who, with the Latinity of the Augustan age, had ac- 
quired its atheistical and scoffing spirit. They regarded 
those Christian mysteries, of which they were stewards, just 
as the Augur Cicero and the High Pontiff Csesar regarded 
the Sibylline books and the pecking of the sacred chickens. 
Among themselves, they spoke of the Incarnation, the Eu- 
charist, and the Ikinity, in the same tone in which Cotta 
tod Y#Mus tattred of the oracle of Delphi or of the voiee of 
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Fauiius in tlie mountains. Their years glided by in a soft 
dream, of sensual and intellectual voluptuousness. Choice 
cbolmry, dehcious wm women, hounds, falcons, 

horses, hewly-discovered manuscripts of the classics, sonnets 
and burlesque romances in the sweetest Tuscan, just as licen- 
tious as a fcie sense of the graceful would permit, plate from 
the hand of Benvenuto, designs for palaces by Mchael 
Angelo, frescoes by Eaphael, busts, mosaics, and gems just 
dug up from among the ruins of ancient temples and villas, 
these things were the delight and even the serious business 
of their lives. Letters and the to 
much to this not inelegant sloth. But when^ 
stirring of the naind of began, when docteine after 

doctrine was assaitedj whto naton^^^^a^ vrithdrew 

from communion vrith the successor of St. Peter, it was felt 
that the Church could not be safely confided to chiefe whose 
highest praise was that they were good judges of Latin com- 
positions, of paintings, and of statues, whose severest studies 
had a pagan character, and who were suspected of laughing 
ill secret at the sacraments which they administered, and of 
believing no more of the Gospel than of the Morgmte Mag-- 
giore. Men of a very different class now rose to the direction 
of ecclesiastical affairs, men whose spirit resembled that of 
Dunstan and of Bechet. The Eoman Pontiffs exhibited in 
their own persons all the ansterity of the early anchorites of 
Syria. Paul the Bouri brought to the Papal throne the 
same fervent zeal which had carried him into the Theatine 
convent. Pius the Pifbh, under his gorgeous vestments, wore 
day and night the hair-shirt of a simple friar, walked bare- 
foot in the streets at the head of processions, found, even in 
the midst of his most pressing avocations, time for private 
prayer, often regretted that the public duties of his station 
were unfavourable to growth in holiness, and edified his flock 
by innumerable instances of humility, charity, and forgive- 
ness of personal injuries, while, at the same tote, he upheld 
the authority of his see, and the unadulteruted doctrines of 
his Church, with all the stubbornness and vehemence of Hil- 
debrand. Gregory the Thirteenth exerted himself not only 
to imitate but to surpass Pius in the severe virtues of his 
sacred profession. As was the head, such were the members. 
The change in the spirit of the Catholic world may be traced 
in eveiy walk of literature and of art. It will be at once per- 
ceived by every person who compares the poem of Tasso with 
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that of Ariosto, or tte monameiits of Sixtus tie Fifth •with 
those of Leo the Tenth. 

But it was not on moral influence alone that the Catholic 
Church relied. The civil sword in Spain and Italy was un- 
jsparmgly employed in her support.^^^^^^^ T^^ 
armed with new powers and inspired with a new energy^ If 
Protestantism, or the semblance of Protestantisin, showed 
itself m it was instantly met, not by p^ 

teasihg persecution,^^ by persecution of that soft which 
bo-ws down and crushes ^ but a very few select spirits. 
Whoever was suspected of heresy, whatever his rank, his learn- 
ing, or his reputation, knew that he must purge himself to the 
satisfaction of a severe and vigilant tribunal, or die by fire. 
Heretical books were sought out and destroyed with similar 
rigour. Works which were once in every house were so ef- 
fectually suppressed that no copy of them is now to be found 
in the most extensive Hbraries. One book in particular, en- 
titled ^VOf the Benefits of the Death of Ch^isV^had this 
fate. It was written in many times reprinted, 

and was eageily read in every part of Italy, But the in- 
quisitors detected in it the Lutheran doctine of justification 
by Mth alone. They proscribed it j and it is now as hope^ 
lessly lost as the second decade of Livy. 

Thus, while the Protestant reformation proceeded rapidly 
at one extremity of Europe, the Catholic revival went on as 
rapidly at the other. About half a century after the great 
separation, there were throughout the l^orth Protestant 
governments and Protestant nations. In the South were 
governments and nations actuated by the most intense zeal 
for the ancient church. Between these two hostile regions 
lay, morally as weU. as geographically, a great debatable 
land. In France, Belgium, Southern Germany, Hungary, 
and Poland, the contest was still undecided. The govern- 
ments of those countries had not renounced their connexion 
with Eomei but the Protestants were numerous, powerful, 
bold, and active. In France, they formed a commonwealth 
•within the realm, held fortresses, were able to bring great 
armies into the field, and had treated with their sovereign 
on terms of equality. In Poland, the King was still a * 
Catholic; but the Protestants had the upper hand in the 
Di^, filled the chief offices in the administration, and, in the 
^ towns, took possession of the parish churches. “ It 
^ il^peared,^’ says the Papal nxmcio, ^Hhat in Poland, Pro- 
t^tetism would completely supersede Catholicism.” In 
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Bavajria, tie state of things was nearly the same. The Pro- 
testants had a majority in the Assemhly of the States, and 
demanded from the dnte concessions in favonr of their re- 
ligion, as the price of their subsidies. In Transylvania, the 
House of Austria was prevent the Diet from con- 

fiscating, by one sweeping decree, the estates of the Church. 
In Austria Proper it was generally said that only one thirtieth 
part of the population could be counted on as good Catholics. 
In Belgium the adherents of the new opinions were reckoned 
Tt^ hundreds of thousands.^^^ ^^^ ^ 

The histoiy' of the t^ his- 

tory of the struggle between Protestantism possessed of the 
North of Europe, ahd^^O 

the doubtful territory which lay between. All the weapons 
of carnal and of spiritual warfare were employed. Both sides 
may boast of great talents and of great virtues. Both have 
to blush for many follies and crimes. At first, the chances 
seemed to be decidedly in favour of Protestantism ; but the 
victory remained with the Church of Eome. On every point 
she was successM. If we overleap another half century, 
We find her victorious and domiaant in Prance, Belgium, 
Bavaria, Bohemia, Austria, Poland, and Hungary. Nor has 
Protestantism, in the course of two hundred years, been able 
to reconquer any portion of what was then lost. 

It is, moreover, not to be dissembled that this triumph of 
the Papacy is to be chiefly attributed, not to the force of arms, 
but to a great reflux in public opinion. During the first half 
century after the commencement of the Reformation, the 
current of feeling, in the countries on this side of the Alps 
and of the Pyrenees, ran impetuously towards the new doc- 
trines. Then the tide turned, and rushed as fiercely in the 
opposite direction. Neither during the one period, nor during 
the other, did much depend upon the event of battles or 
sieges. The Protestant movement was hardly checked for an 
instant by the defeat at Muhlberg. The Catholic reaction 
went on at ftiU speed in spite of the destruction of the 
Armada. It is difficult to say whether the violence of the 
first blow or of the recoil was the greater. Kfljy years after 
the Lutheran separation, Catholicism could scarcely mamtain 
itself on the shores of the Mediterranean. A hundred years 
after the separation, Protestantism could scarcely maintain 
itself on the shores of the Baltic. The causes of this memo- 
rable turn in human affairs well deserve to be investigated. 

The contest between the two parties bore some resemblance ' 
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to Hihefek*ig-!i»*di m Shakspeare; “ We» wotmJaHam- 
£t U.^ »affling. toy ateage lapieia, mi 

r°i^^£^Mrir:^Me£,beWa».aeala„daljt^, 
Sw^^eixergy aud mdolence, be^ 

Tolty, between a pure morality aad Taee._ 

tlie war wHeh ^ ^ ^ 

a+i3k r'a’Hinlieism To tlie debaiicliees, tlie poisoners, 

SnSw. woiVa tiara daxir, fcg™aratt»« 

wHdi preoedad fh« Information, tod ancoeeded Popes -aio, 

• wH^otis fervour and severe sanctity of manners, might 

in religions ^ rmrian or Ambrose. The order of 

^T*3on™Bnt while dange^ had thus caUed forthin the 

S tS ^formers, the Eeformers had contracteAsome of tha 

S' ajSl^melntowa^andworldly IMrgreat 
Sidem todtoerrlrome to tire grave, mid lad left no »«c- 

ratto from policy than fi»m firm conviction. J^am^ the I^t^ 

£ ^Lr to Lcthis fevourite Object of marry^ his son 

one of the great continental houses, was re^y^ 

concessions to Borne, and even to admit a modified 
mense concessi.^ -irpT,w the Bourth twice abjured the 

Saiony, tire “Itfte^orttop^mt Sisisnf 

OatlioUo soverei^, ’^^rtto'^S-Stot 

ftotestaJt. Madman of Bavaria, brought up imder 

the teaching of the Jesuits, was a fervent mi^iona^ wmldmg 

a prince. The Emperor B 
Shberatelyput his throne to hazard, over ^d 
rather than make the smallest concession to t^ spint of 
SL innovation. Sigismund of Sweden lost a crown whi^ 
£ might have preserved if he would have renounced toe 
: Catoolc faith. In short, every where on 
‘we see languors every where on toe Cathohc side we see 
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Not only was there, at this time, a much more intense zeal 
among the Catholics than among the Protestants ; but the 
whole zeal of the Catholics was dmected against the Protes- 
tants, while almost the whole zeal of the Protestants was 
directed against each other. Within the 0 
there were no seriohs disputes on points of doctrine. The 
decisions of the Council of Trent were received; and the 
Jansenian controyersy had not yet arisen. The whole force 
of Pome was, therefore, effectiye for the purpose of carrying 
on the war against the Reformation^^ On the other hand, the 
force which ought to have fought the battle of the Reforma- 
tion was eshausted in civil conflict. While Jesuit preachers^ 
Jesuit confessors, Jesuit teachers of youth, overspread Europe^ 
eager to expend every faculty of their minds and every drop 
of their blood in the cause of their Church, Protestant doc- 
tors were confuting, and Protestant riders were pimishing, 
sectaries who were just as good Protestants as themselyes ; 

- OumqiLe superba foret Babylox spolianda tropBeis, 

Bella geriplacidt ntLUos habitma triumphos.’’ 

In the Palatinate, a Calvinistic prince persecuted the 
Lutherans. In Saxony, a Lutheran prince persecuted the 
Calvinists. E very body who objected to any of the articles of 
the Confession of Augsburg was banished from Sweden. In 
Scotland, Melville was disputing with other Protestants on 
questions of ecclesiastical government. In England, the 
gaols were filled with men who, though zealous for the Re- 
formation, did not exactly agree with the Cour^ 
of discipline and doctrine. Some were persecuted for deny- 
ing the tenet of reprobation ; some for not wearing suxpHces. 
The Irish people might at that time have been, in aU proba- 
biliiy, reclaimed from Popery, at the expense of half the zeal 
and activity which Whitgiffc employed in oppressing Puri- 
tans, and Martin Marprelate in reviling bishops. ; 

As the Catholics in zeal and in union had a great advantage 
over the Protestants, so had they also an infinitely superior 
organization. In truth Protestantism, for aggressive pur- 
poses, had no organization at all. The Reformed Churches 
were mere national Churches. The Church of England existed 
for England alone. It was an institution as purely local as 
the Court of Common Pleas, and was utterly without any 
machinery for foreign operations. The Church of Scotland, 
in the same manner, existed for Scotland alone. The opera- 
tions of the Catholic Church, on the other hand, took in ihe 
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wliole world* Nolbody at Lambetli or at Edinbtirgli troubled 
himself about what was doing in Poland or Bavaria. But 
Oracow and Munich were at Rome objects of as much interest 
as the purlieus of St. John Lateran. Our island, the head of 
the Protestant interest, did not send out a single missionary 
or a single instructor of youth to the scene of; the great 
spiritual war* Not a single seminary was established here 
for the purpose of furnishing a supply of such persons to 
foreign countries. On the other hand, Germany, Hungary, 
and Poland were with able and active Gatholic emis- 
saries of Spanish or Italian birth ; and coUeges for the in- 
struction of the northern youth were founded at Rome. The 
spiritual force of Protestantism was a mere local mi^ 
which might be usefol in case of an invasion, but could not 
be sent abroad, and could therefore mate no conquests. 
Rome had such a local militia 5 but she had also a force dis- 
posable at a moment’s notice for foreign service, however 
dangerous or disagreeable. If it was thought at headquarters 
that a Jesuit at Palermo was qualified by his talents and Cha- 
racter to withstand the Reformers in Lithuania, the order 
was instantly given and instantly cbeyed.^^ ^ 
faithful servant of the Ghturdx w-as preaching, cateoMsi^ 
confessing, beyond the Hiemen. 

It is imp(Bsible to deny that the polity of the Church of 
Rome is the very masterpiece of human wisdom. In truths 
nothing but such a poKty could, against such assaults, have 
borne up such doctrines. The experience of twelve hundred 
eventful years, the ingenuify and patient care of forty gene- 
rations of statesmen, have improved that polity to such per- 
fection, that, among the contrivances which have been de- 
vised for deceiving and oppressing mankind, it occupies the* 
highest place. The stronger our conviction that reason and 
Scripture were decidedly on the side of Protestantism, the 
greater is the relnctant admiration with which we regard that 
system of tactics against which reason and Scripture were 
■'employed m-vain..', ' 

If we went at large into this most interesting subject we 
should fill volumes. We will, therefore, at present, advert to 
only one important part of the policy of the Church of Rome. 
She thoroughly understands, what no other church has ever 
understood, how to deal with enthusiasts. In some sects, par- 
ticularly in infant sects, enthusiasm is suffered to be rampant.* 
^ other sects^ particularly in sects loug established and richly ; 
^dwed, it is redded with aversion. The Catholic Church 
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neither submits to enthnsiasm nor proscribes it, bnt uses it. 
She considers it as a great moving force which in itself, like 
the muscular powers of a fine horse, is neither good nor evil, but 
which may be so directed as to produce great good or great 
evil 5 and she assumes the direction to herselfi It would be 
absurd to run down a horse like a wolf. It would be still more 
absmd to let him run wild, breaking fences and trampling 
down passengers. OPhe rational course is to subjugate his 
will without impairing his vigour, to teach him to obey t^^^^ 
rein, and then to urge him to fall speed. ITO he knows 

his master, he is vaJhable in proportion^^^ 
spirit. Just such has been the system of the Church of Eome 
with regard enthusiasts. She knows that, when reli^ 
feelings have ohtamed the complete empire of the mhid, they 
impart a strange energy, that they raise men above the do- 
minion of pain and pleasure, that obloquy becomes glory, that 
death itself is contemplated only as the beginning of a higher 
and happier life. She knows that a person in this state is no 
object of contempt. He may be vulgar, ignorant, visionary, 
extravagant; but he will do and stiffer things which it is 
her interest that somebody should do and suffer, yet from 
which calm and sober-minded men would shrink. She ac- 
cordingly enlists him in her service, assigns to him some for- 
lorn hope, in which intrepidity and impetaosiiy are more 
wanted than judgment and self-command, and sends him forth 
with her benedictions and her applause. 

In England it not unfrequently happens that a tinker or 
coalheaver hears a sermon or falls in with a tract which alarms 
him about the state of his soul. If he be a man of excitable 
nerves and strong imagination, he thinks himself given over , 
to the Evil Power. He doubts whether he has not committed 
the unpardonable sin. He imputes every wild fancy that 
springs up in his mind to the whisper of a fiend. His sleep 
is broken by dreams of the great judgment-seat, the open 
books, and the unquenchable fire. H, in order to escape from 
these vexing thoughts, he flies to amusement or to licentious 
indulgence, the delusive relief only makes his misery darker 
and more hopeless. At length a turn takes place. He is 
reconciled to his offended Maker. To borrow the fine imagery 
of one who had himself been thus tried, he emerges from the 
Talley of the Shadow of Death, from the dark land of gins 
and snares, of quaginires and precipices, of evil spirits and ra- 
venous beasts. The sunshine is on his path. He ascends the 
Delectable Mountains, and catches from their summit a dis* 
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taut view of tlie siiining city wMch is the end of his pilgrimage. 
Then arises in his mind a natural and sorely not a censurable 
desire, to impart to others the thoughts of which his OTvii 
heart is foil, to warn the careless, to comfort those who are 
troubled in spirit. The impulse which urges him to devote 
his whole life to the teaching of religion is a strong passion 
in the guise of a duty. He exhorts his neighbours ; and, if 
he be a man of strong parts, he often does so with great effect. 
He pleads as if he were pleading for his life, with tears, and 
pathetic gestures, and burning wordsj and he soon finds with 
delight, not perhaps wholly unmixed with the alloy of human 
infirmity, that his rude eloquence rouses and melts hearers 
who sleep very composedly while the rector preaches on the 
apostolical succession. Zeal for Grod, love for his fellow-crea- 
tures, pleasure in the exercise of his newly discovered powers, 
impel him to become a preacher. He has ho quarrel with the 
establishment, no objection to its formularies, its government, 
or its vestments. He wc^^ admitted amohg W^ 

humblest ministers. But, adanitted or rejected, he feels that 
his tocation is determined. His orders have come down to 
him, not through a long and doubtful series of Ariah tod 
Popish bishops, but direct from on high. His commission is 
the same that on the Mountain of Ascension was given to the 
Eleven. Hor will he, for lack of human credentials, spare to 
deliver the glorious message with which he is charged by the 
true Head of the Church. For a man thus minded, there is 
within the pale of the establishment no place. He has been 
at no college j he cannot construe a G-reek author or write a 
Latin theme ; and he is told that, if he remains in the com- 
munion of the Church, he must do so as a hearer, and that, 
if he is resolved to be a teacher, he must begin by being a 
schismatic. His choice is soon made. He harangues on 
Tower Hill or in Smithfleld. A congregation is formed. A 
licence is obtained. A plain brick biding, with a desk and 
benches, is run up, and named Ebehezer or Bethel. In a few 
weeks the Church has lost for ever a hundred families, not . 
one of which entertained the least scruple about her articles, 
her liturgy, her government, or her ceremonies. 

Far different is the policy of Borne. The ignorant enthu- 
siast whom the Anglican Church makes an enemy, and, what- 
ever the polite and learned may think, a most dtogerous 
enemy, the Catholic Church makes a champion. She bids 
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fortli to teacli in her name. He costs her nothing. He takes 
not a dxicat away from the revennes of her heneficed clergy. 
He lives by the aims of those who respect his spiritual charac- 
ter, and are grateful for his iustractions. He preaches, not 
exactly in the styfe Massillon, but in a way which moves 
the passions of uneducated hearers ; and aU his influence is 
employed to strengthen the Church of which he is a ministei% 
To that Church he becomes as sfeongly attached as any of the 
cardinals whose scarlet carriages apd liveries crowd the en- 
trance of the p^ace bn the Quii^ 

of Rome miites in herself ^ a^ the strength of estabEshment, 
and all the strength of dissent. With the utmost pomp of a 
doininant hieia^^ the energypf t^ 

tary system below. R wouM b^^^ easy to mention veiy recent 
instances in which the hearts of hundreds of thousands, es- 
tranged from her by the selfishness, sloth, and cowardice of 
the beneficed clergy, have been brought back by the zeal of 
the begging friars. 

Even for female agency there is a place in her system. To 
devout women she assigns spiritual functions, dignities, and 
magistracies. In our country, if a noble lady is moved by 
more than ordinary zeal for the propagation of religion, the 
chance is that, though she may disapprove of no doctrine Or 
ceremony of the Established Church, she will end by giving 
her name to a new schism. If a pious and benevolent woman’ 
enters the cells of a prison to pray with the most unhappy 
and degraded of her own sex, she does so without any autho- 
rity from the Church. Ho line of action is traced out for her ; 
and it is well if the Ordinary does not complain of her intru- 
sion, and if the Bishop does not shake his head at such irre- 
gular benevolence. At Rome, the Countess of Htmtingdon 
would have a place in the calendar as St, Selina, and Mrs-; 
Fry would be foundress and first Superior of the Blessed 
Order of Sisters of the Gaols, 

Place Ignatius Loyola at Oxford. He is certain to become the 
head of a formidable secession. Place John Wesley at R>me- 
He is certain to he the first General of a^new society devoted 
to the interests and honour of the Church. Place St. Theresa 
in London. Her restless enthusiasm ferments into madness, 
not untinctured with craft. She becomes the prophetess, the 
mother of the faithfol, holds disputations with the devil, issues 
sealed pardons to her adorers, and lies in of the Shiloh. Place 
Jotena Southeote at Rome. She founds an order of bare- 
footed Carmelites, every one of whom is ready to suffer mar- 
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tyrdom for is consecrated to 

her statue, placed: orer the holy water, . 
strihes the eye of every str^ger who en^ St, Peter’s. 

“We have dwelt long on this subject, because we believe 
that, of the many causes to which the Church of Eome owed 
her safety and her triumph at the close of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the chief was the profound policy with which she used 
the fanaticism of such persons as St. Ignatius and St. Theresa. 

. The Protestant party was now indeed vanquished and hum- 
bled, so strong had been the Catholic reaction 

that Henry the Fourth found it necessary to choose between 
his religion and his crown. In spite of his clear hereditary 
right, in spite of his eminent personal quaJities, he saw: that, 
unless he reconciled himself to the Church of Home, he could 
not count on the fidelity even of those gallant gentlemen 
whose impetuous valour had turned the tide of battle at Ivry. 

In Belgium, Poland, and Southern Germany, Catholicism had 
obtained complete ascendency. The resistance of Bohemia 
was put down. The Palatteate was conquered. Upper and 
Lower Saxony were overflowed by Oathohc mvaders;^^^^^^^^^^^ !^ 
Bang of Denmark stood forth as the Protector of the Ee- 
formed Churches ; he was defeated, driven out of the empire, 
and attacked in his own possessions. The armies of the 
House of Austria pressed on, subjugated Pomerania, and were 
stopped in their progress only by the ramparts of Stralsund. 

And now again the tide turned. Two violent outbreaks of 
religious feeling in opposite directions had given a character 
to the history of a whole century. Protestantism had at first 
driven back Oathplxcism to the Alps and the Pyrenees. 
Catholicism had rallied, and had driven back Protestantism 
even to the German Ocean. Then the great southern reac- 
tion began to slacken, as the great northern movement had 
slackened before. The zeal of the Catholics waxed cool. Their 
union was dissolved- The paroxysm of religious excitement 
was over on both sides. One party had degenerated as far 
from the spirit of Loyola as the other from the spirit of Luther. 
During three generations religion had been the mainspring of 
politics. The revolutions and civil wars of Prance, Scotland, 
Holland, Sweden, the long straggle between Philip and Eliza- * 
beth, the bloody competition for the Bohemian crown, had all 
originated in theological disputes. But a great change now 
took place. The contest which was raging in Germany lost 
its religious character. It yiras now, on one side, less a con- 
test for the spiritual ascendency of the Church of Borne than 
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for tte temporal ascendency of the^ House of Anstria. On the 
other side, it was less a contest for the reformed doctrines 
than for national independence. Governments began to form 
themselves into hew combinations, in which community of 
political interest was far more regarded than eommhnity of 
religions belief. Even at Rome the. progress of the Catholic 
arms was observed vdth mixed feelings. The Supreme Pontiff 
was a sovereign prince of the second rank, and was anxious 
about the balance of power as weE^^a^ about the propagation 
of trxith. K was^fe he dreaded the rise of an uni- 

versal monarchy even more than he desired the^^^^^^ 
the XJniversal Oh^^ At length a great eveirt annoimced 
to the world th^ war of sects had cease%^^ a^ 
the war .of states had succeeded. A coalition,^^ 

Calvinists, Catholics, was formed against 

the House of Austria. At the head of that coalition were 
the jSrst statesman and the first warrior of the age ; the 
former a prince of the CathoEc Church, distinguished by 
the vigour and success with which he had put down the 
Huguenots; the latter a Protestant king who owed his 
throne to a revolution caused by hatred of Popery. The al- 
liance of Richelieu and Gustavus marks the time at which 
the great religious struggle teraiinated. The war which fol- 
lowed was a war for the equiUbrium of Europe. When, at 
length, the peace of Westphalia was, concluded, it appeared 
that the Church of Rome remained in full possession of a vast 
dominion which in the middle bf the preceding century she 
seemed to be on the point of losing, No part of Europe re- 
mained Protestant, except that part which had become tho- 
roughly Protestant before the generation which heard Luther 
preach had passed away. 

Since that time there has been no religious war between 
Catholics and Protestants as such. In the time of CromweE, 
Protestant England was united with Catholic Prance, then 
governed by a priest, against Catholic Spain. William tibte 
Third, the eminently Protestant hero, was at the head of a 
coalition which included many Catholic powers, and which 
was secretly favoured even hy Rome, against the Catholic 
Lewis. In the time of Anne, Protestant England and Pro- 
testant HoEand joined with Catholic Savoy and Catholic Por- 
tugal, for the purpose of transferring the crown of Spain from 
one bigoted Catholic to another. 

The geographical frontier between the two religions has 
continued to run almost precisely where it ran at the close of 

VOIi. VI. II 
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tlie THrty Tears’ War ; nor lias Protestantism given any 
proofs of that -^ espansive power wMcli has been ascribed to 
it. But the Protestant boasts, and boasts most justly, that 
wealth, civiHsatibn, and intelligence, have increased far 
more on the northern than on the sonthem side of the boun- 
dary, and that countries so little favoured by nature as Scot- 
land and Prussia are now among the most flourishing and 
best governed portions of the world, while the marble palaces 
of Genoa are deserted, while banditti infest the beautiful 
shores of Campania, while the fertile seacoast of thePontifical 
State is abandoned to buffaloes and wild boars. It cannot be 
doubted that, since the sixteenth century, the Protestant 
nations havemade decidedly greater progress than their neigh- 
bours. The progress made by those^nations in which Protes- 
tantism, though not finally successful, yet maintained a long 
struggle, and left permanent traces, has generally been eonsi- 
derable. But when we come to the Catholic Land, to the 
part of Europe in which the first spark of reformation was 
trodden out as soon as it appeared, and from which proceeded 
the impulse which droye Protestantism back, we find, at best, 
a very slow progress, and on the whole a retrogression. Com- 
pare 3>enmark and Portugal. When Luther began to preach, 
the superiority of the Portuguese was unquestionable. At 
present, the superiority of the Danes is no less so. Compare 
Edinburgh and Florence. Edinburgh has owed less to climate, 
to soil, and to the fostering care of rulers than any capital, 
Protestant or Catholic. In all these respects, Florence has 
been singularly happy. Tet whoever loiows, what Florence 
and Edinburgh were in the generation preceding the Refor- 
mation, and what they are now, will acknowledge that some 
great cause has, during the last three centuries, operated to 
raise one part of the European family, and to depress the 
other. Compare the history of England and that of Spain 
during the last century. In arms, arts, sciences, letters, com^ 
merce, agriculture, the contrast is most striking. The dis- 
tinction is not confined to this side of the Atlantic. The 
colonies planted by England in America have immeasurably 
outgrown in power those planted by Spain. Tet we have no 
reason to believe that, at the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the CastiHan was in any respect inferior to the English- 
man. Our firm belief is, that thelforth owes its great civili- 
satipn and prosperity chiefly to the moral effect of the Protes- 
tant Eafonnation, and that the decay of the Southern countries 
of Ettrope is to be mainly ascribed to the great Catholic 
revival. 
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About a Ixundred years after tbe final settlement of the 
boundary line between Protestantism and Catholicism, began 
to appear the signs of the fourth great peril of the Church of 
Eome, The storm which was now rising against her was of 
a very different kind from those vsrhich had preceded it. Those 
who had formerly attacked her had questioned only a part of 
her doctrines. A school was now gfowing up which rejected 
the whole. The Albigenses, the Lollards, the Lutherans, the 
Calvinists, had a positive religions system, and were strongly 
attached to it. The creed of the new sectaries was altogether 
ne^tive. They took one of their premises frbm^^^^t^ Protest- 
ants, and one from the Catholics. J^om the latte^^ 
rowed the principlej* that OatholMs only pure and 

genuine Christianity. With the former, they held that some 
parts of the Catholic system were contrary to reason. The 
conclusion was obvious; Two propo^^^^^ each of which 
separately is compatible with the most exalted piety, formed, 
when held in conjunction, the groundwork of a system of 
irreligion. The doctrine of Bossuet, that transubstantiation 
is affirmed in the Gospel, and the doctrine of Tillotson, that 
transubstantiation is an absurdity, when put together, pro- 
duced by logical necessity the inferences of Toltaire. 

Had the sect which was rising at Paris been a sect of mere 
scoffers, it is very improbable that it would have left deep 
traces of its existence in the inst^ and manners of 

Europe. Mere negation, mere Epicurean infidelity, as Lord 
Bacon most justly observes, has never disturbed the peace of 
the world. It furnishes no motive for action.^^^^ no 

enthusiasm. It has no missionaries, no crusadersj ho maxims. 
If the Patriarch of the Holy Philosophical Church had con- 
tented himself with making jokes about Saul’s asses and 
David’s wives, and with criticizing the poetry of Ezekiel in 
the same narrow spirit in which he criticized that of Shaks- 
peare, Some would have had little to fear, Bui it is due to 
him and to his compeers to say that the real secret of their 
strength lay in the truth which was mingled with their errors, 
and in the generous enthusiasm which was hidden under their 
flippancy. They were men who, with all their faults^ moral 
and intellectual, sincerely and earnestly desired the improve- 
ment of the condition of the human race, whose blood boiled 
at the sight of cruelty and injustice, who made mauM war, 
with every faculty which they possessed, on what they con- 
sidered as abuses, and who on many signal occasions placed 
themselves gallantly between the powerM and the oppressed. 
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TOiile Clmstiamty with a rancom 

ness di^racefol to meii wlio called themselves philosophers, 
they had^^ far greater measure than their opponents, 
that charity towards men of all classes and races which Chris- 
tianity enjoins. Eeligions persecution, judicial torture, arbi- 
trary imprisonment, the unnecessary multiplication of capital 
punishments, the delay tod chicanery of tribunals, the exac- 
tions of farmers of the revenue, slavery, the slave trade, were 
the constant subjects of their lively satire and eloquent dis- 
quisitions. When an innocent man was brohen on the wheel 
at Toulouse, when a youth, guilty only of an indiscretion^ was 
beheaded at Abbeville, when a brave officer, borne down by 
public injustice, was dragged, with a gag in his mouth, to die 
on the Place de Gr6ve, a voice instantly went forth from the 
banks of Lake Leman, which made itself heard from Moscow 
to Cadiz, and which sentenced the unjust judges to the con- 
tempt and detestation of all Europe. The really efficient 
weapons with which the philosophers assailed the evangelical 
faith were borrowed from the evangelical morality. The 
ethical and dogmatical parts of the Gospel were unhappily 
turned against each other. On one side was a church boast- 
ing of the purity of a doctrm from the Apostles, but 

disgraced by the massacre of St. Bartholomew, by the murder 
of the best of kings, by the war of Cevennes, by the destruc- 
tion of Port-Eoyal. On the other side was a sect laughing at 
the Scriptures, shooting out t^^^ tongue at the sacraments, 
but ready to encounter principalities and powers in the cause 
of justice^nierey, and toleration. 

Lreligion, accidentally associated with philanthropy, tri- 
umphed for a time over religion accidentally associated with 
political and social abuses. Every thing gave way to the 
zeal and activity of the new reformers. In Prance^ every 
man distinguished in letters was found in their ranks. Every 
year gave birth to works in which the fundamental principles 
of the Church were attacked with argument, invective^ and 
ridicule. The Church made no defence, except by acts of 
power. Censures were pronounced : books were seized : in- 
sults were offered to the remam^ infidel writers ; but no 
Bossuet, no Pascal, came fortt to encounter Toltafr^ There 
appeared not a single defence of the Catholic doctrine which 
produced any considerable effect, or which is now even re*^ 
membered. A bloody and unsparing persecution, like that 
which put down the Albigenses, might have put down the 
piifidsqphers* ; Buttbe time for De^M and Dominies* 
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had gone by. The' pmushments which the priests were still 
able to inflict were sufficient to irritate, bnt not snfficient to 
destroy. The war was between power on one side, and wit 
on the other ; and the power was tinder far more restraint 
than the wit. Orthodoxy soon became a synonyme for igno- 
rance and stupidity. It was as necessary to the character of 
an accompKshed man that he shotdd despise the religion of 
his cotmtry, as that he shotdd Imow hm letters. The new 
doctrines spread rapidly through Ohristendom. Paris was the 
capital of the whole continent IVench was every where the 
language of pohte oircles.^^^ T^ of Italy and 

Spain had departed. ThM of Grermar^ had not dawned. 
That of England shone, as yet, f^^ alone. The 

teachers of Prance were the teachers of Europe.,^^ !^ 
opinions spread fast among the educated classes beyond the 
Alps ; nor could the vigilance of the Inquisition prevent the 
contraband importation of the new heresy into Castile and 
Portugal. Governments, even arbitrary governments, saw 
with pleasure the progress of this philosophy* Numerous 
reforms, generally laudable, sometimes hurried On without 
sufficient regard to time, to place, and to public feeling, showed 
the extent of its influence. The rulers of Prussia, of Eussia, 
of Austria, and of many smaller states, were supposed to be 
among the initiated. 

The Church of Eome was stfll, in outward show, as stately 
and splendid as ever ; but her foundation was undermined. 
No state had quitted her communion or confiscated her 
revenues ; but the reverence of the people was every where 
departing from her. 

The first great warning stroke was the fall of that society 
which, in the conflict with Protestantism, had saved the 
Catholic Church from destruction. The order of Jesus had 
never recovered from the injury received in the struggle with 
Port-Eoyal. It was now still more rudely assailed by the 
philosophers. Its spirit was broken; its reputation was 
tainted. Insulted by all the men of genius in Europe, con- 
demned by the civil magistrate, feebly defended by the chiefs 
of the hierarchy, it fell ; and great was the fell of it. 

The movement went on with increasing * speed. The first 
generation of the new sect passed away. The doctrines of 
Voltaire were inherited and exaggerated by successors who 
bore to b™ the same relation whi^ the Anabaptists bore to 
Luther, or the Fifth-Monarchy men to Pym. At length the 
Eevolution came. Down went the old Church of France^ 
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witt aU its pomp and wealt^^ Some of its priests pnxcliased 
a maintenance by separating themselves from Rome, and by 
becoming the anthers of a fresh schism. Some, rejoicing in 
the new license, flung away their sacred vestments, pro- 
claimed that their whole life had been an imposture, 
and persecuted the religion of which they had been ministers, 
and distinguished themselves, even in the Jacobin Club and 
the Commune of Paris, by the excess of their impudence and 
ferocity. more faithful to their principles, were 

butchered by scores without a trial, drowned shot, hung on 
lamp-posts. Thousands fled from them country to take sanc- 
tuary under the shade of hostile altars. The churches were 
closed ; the bells were silent 5 the shri^^^^ were plundered ; 
the silver crucifi:xes were melted down. Buffoons, dressed in 
copes and surplices, came dancing the ccmmagTiole evexi to the 
bar of the Convention. The bust of Marat was substituted 
for the statues of the martyrs of Christianity. A^ p 
seated on a chair of state in the chancel of Sr6tre Dame, re- 
ceived the adoration of thousands, who exclamed that at 
length, first time, those ancient Gothic a^ 

resounded with the accents of tru The new tinbelief was 
as intolerant the old superstition. To show reverence for 
religion was to incur the suspicion of disaffection. It was 
not without imminent danger that the priest baptized the 
infant, joined the hands of lovers, or listened to the confes- 
sion of the dying. The absurd Worship of the Goddess of 
Reason was, indeed, of short duration ; hut the deism of 
Robespierre and Depaux was not less hostile to the Catholic 
faith than the atheism of Olootz and Chaumette. 

Nor were the calamities of the Church confined to France. 
The revolutionary spirit, attacked by all Europe, beat all 
Europe back, became conqueror in its turn, and, not satisfied 
with the Belgian cities and the rich domains of the spiritual 
electors, went raging over the Rhine and throngh the passes 
of the Alps. Throughont the whole of the great war against 
Protestantism, Italy and Spain had been the base of the 
Catholic operations. Spain was now the obsequious vassal 
of the infidels. Italy was subjugated by them. To her 
ancient principalities succeeded the Cisalpine repubKc, and 
the Ligurian republic, and the Parfchenopean republic. The 
shrine of Loretto was stripped of the treasures piled up by 
the devotion of six hundred years. The convents of Rome 
were pillaged. The tricoloured flag floated on the top of the 
Castle of St, Angelo. The successor of St. Peter was carried 
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away captive by the unbelievers; He died a prisoner in their 
hands; and even the honours of sepnltnre were long with- 
held firoin his remains. 

It is not strange thafc in the year 1799, even sagacious ob- 
servers shonld have thought that, at len^h, the hour of the 
Church of Eome was come. An infidel power ascendant, 
the Pope dying in captivity, the most illnstrious prelates of 
Prance living in a foreign country on Protestant alms, the 
noblest edifices whi^^^ the munificence of former ages had 
consecrated to the worship of Grod turned into temples of 
Victory, or into banqueting-hoim^ 

into Theophilanthropic chapels, such signs might well he 
supposed to indicate the approaching end of that long 
■■;dommation. ■ 

But the end was not yet. Again doomed to death, the 
milk-white hind was stiU. fated not to die. Even 
foneral rites had been performed over the ashes of Pius the 
Sixth, a great reaction had commenced, which, after the lapse 
of more than forty years, appears tobe stiU in progress, 
archy had had its day. A new order of things rose out of the 
confusion, new dynasties, new laws, new titles ; and amidst 
them emerged the ancient religion. The Arabs have a fable 
that the Great Pyramid was built by antediluvian kings, and 
alone, of ah the works of men, bore the weight of the flood. 
Such as this was the fate of the Papacy. It had been buried 
under the great inund.ation ; but its deep foundations had 
remained unshaken ; and, when the waters abated, it ap- 
peared alone amidst the ruins of a world which had passed 
away. The republic of Holland was gone, and the empire of 
Germany, and the Great Council of Venice, and the old 
Helvetian League, and the Honse of Bourbon, and the par- 
liaments and aristocracy of Prance. Euanpe was foil of 
young creations, a French empire, a kingdom of Italy, a 
Confederation of the Ehine. Hor had the late events affected 
ouly territorial limits and political institutions.^ ^ T^ 
bution of property, the composition and spirit of society, had, 
through great part of GathoEc Europe, undergone a complete 
change. But the unchangeable Chnrch was still there. 

Some future historian, as able and temperate as Professor 
Eanke, will, we hope, trace the progress of the Catholic re- 
vival of the nineteenth century. We feel that we are draw- 
ing too near our own time, and that, if we go on, we shall be 
in danger of saying much which may be supposed to indicate, 
and which will certainly excite, angry feelings. We will, 
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therefore^ make wMcli, in our 

opiidon, is deserving of serions attention. 

During the eighteenth century, the influence of the Ohurch 
of Eome was constant on the decline. Unbelief made ex^ 
tensive conquests in all the Catholic countries of Europe, and 
in some countries obtained a complete ascendency. The 
Papacy was at length brought so low as to be an object of 
derisipn to iDfl pity rather than of hatred to Pro- 

testants. During the nineteenth century, this fallen Church 
has been gradually rising from her depressed state and re- 
conquering her old dominion, Nb person who cahnly reflects 
on what, within the last few years, has passed in %aitt, in 
Italy, 4n South America, in freland, in the ITetherlands, in 
Prussia, even in Prance, can doubt that the power of this 
Church over the hearts and minds of men is now greater far 
than it was when the Encyclopaedia and the Philosophical 
Dictionary appeared. It is surely remarkable, that neither 
the nioral revolution o^ century, nor the moral 

counter-revolution of the nineteen^ should, in any percep- 
tible degreOj, have added to the domain of Ih’otestantism. 
During the former period, whatever was lost to Catholicism 
was lost also te Christianity 5 during the latter, whatever was 
regained by Christianity in Catholic countries was regained 
also by Catholicism. We should naturally have expected that 
rnahy minds, on the way from superstition to infidelity, or on 
the way back from infidelity to superstition, would have 
stopped at an intermediate point. Between the doctrines 
taught in the schools of the Jesuits, and those which were 
maintained at the little supper parties of the Baron Holbach^ 
there is a vast interval, in which the human mind, it should 
seem, might find for itself some resting-place more satisfac- 
toiy than either of the two extremes. And, at the time of 
the Eeformation, millions found such a resting-place. Whole 
Nations then renounced Popeiy without ceasing to believe in 
a first cause, in a future life, or in the Divine mission of Jesus. 
In the last centuiy, on the other hand, when a Catholic re- 
nounced his belief in the real presence, it was a thousand to 
one that he renounced his belief in the Gospel too ; and, when 
the reaction took place, with belief in the Gospel came back 
belief in the real presence. 

We by no means venture to deduce from these phsenomena 
any general law ; but we think it a most remarkable fact, 
that no Christian nation, which did not adopt the principles 
of tto Eeformation before the end of the sixteenth century. 
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slioiild ever iave adopted ttem. Gatliolic commmdties tave, 
since' tkat time, become infidel and become Catholic again 5 
but none has become Protestant. 

Here we close t^ of one of the most im- 

portant portions of the history of mankind. Our readers will 
have great reason to we have interested 

them sufficiently to induce them to peruse Professor Eanke’s 
book:. We them against the Prench transla- 
tion, a pei:^m:ance whi^ just as dis- 

cre^yduMe to the moral character of the person irojn whom 
it proceeds as a ffilse a bill of exchange 

would have been^ and advise them to study either the original, 
or the ilnglish version in wrhich the sense and spirit of the 
original are admirably preser^^ 
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, LEIGH HTINT. (Iahuary, 18410 

The Dramatic Works of Wycheelet, Oongbeve, YANBEoaM, arid 

Faequhae / cmd Oritical Notices, By LBiQH 

Hu^t. 8va London; 1840. 

We have a kindness for Mr. Leigli Hunt. lYe form onr 
judgment of him, indeed, only from events of universal noto- 
riety, from his own works, and from the works of other 
writers, who have generaUy abused him m t^ most raneorous 
manner. But, unless we are greatly mistaken, he is a very 
clever, a very honest, and a very good-natured man. We can 
clearly discern, together with many merits, many faults both 
in his writings and ia his conduct. But we really think that 
there is hardly a man Uving whose merits have been so 
grudgingly allowed, and whose faults have been so cruelly 
expiated. 

In some respects Ifc. Leigh Hunt is exceUently quahfi^^^ 
for the task which he has now undertaken. His style, m 
spite of its mannerism, nay, partly by reason of its man- 
nerism, is well suited for Hght, garrulous, desu^ a7^a, half 
critical, half biographical. Woi do not always agree with 
his lit^ary judgmehts 5 but we find in him what is very rare 
in otir time, the power of justly appreoiatmg and heartily 
enjoying good things of very different kinds. He can adore 
Shakspeare and Spenser without denying poetical genius to 
the author of Alexander’s Feast, or fine observation, rich 
fancy, and exquisite humour to him who imagined Will 
Honeycomb and Sir Eoger de Coverley. He has paid par- 
ticular attention to the history of the English drama, from 
the age of Elizabeth down to our own time, and has every 
right to be heard with respect on that subject. 

The plays to which he now acts as introducer are, with few 
exceptions, such as, in the opiiiion of many very respectable 
people, ought not to be reprinted. In this opinion we can 
by no means concur. We cannot wish that any work or class 
of works which has exercised a great influence on the human 
mind, and which illustrates the character of an important 
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in letters poUtics, and morals, sliorild disappear from 
r^<Sd!T;r6rr in’tw, matter, we ^ mth ^ 
men and bodies of men in ilie empire, and 

mmcb of England, and witti the great scbTOls of learnmg 

VhTiron 01 Jiiu-b j „ whole liberal edncation 

which are connected mth her. xim wnme r,^ -Unot 

of onr countrymen is conducted on the prmciple, that no book 

aom^e examinedbybishops and professors of to 

S works as the Lysistrata of Aristophanes and iheS^h 

Satire of Juvenal. There is 4e 

crons in the idea of a conclave of venerable fathers 

Imch praising and rewarding a lad on account of ^ mtt- 

,ooieto’whictai^.*l« '=^5 

a«qua»t»«.wia aaetot 

a mL whose mind has hem to m^d and 

enriched IS hkely to be lar more ^ sTdlled in 

the church than one who is tinslnlled, or httte sm^, m 

classical learning. On the other hand, we fed it 
classical learo g ^ temptation as this, any 

smtonan whose life would have been virtuous if he had not 
gent e . _ a o-nc\ Tiwenal wiUbe made Tieious fey iread- 

/» • X e* 4-Vici4' ■Jyi wbiob we livens is^ yet afraid oi 

. *te ot Grik or Inti. 

think mnoh like flie felon wko begged the 

IS tomSe” tnbtella held ores hi. h^ to 

iie dwr of Newgate to the gallows, ^cause it was a drmzhng 
"‘^r^^rtostldtZ is n hedtol ti^^^ 
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the risks mseparaU^ all spirited exertion, not a yirtne 
wHoIl keeps otit of the common air for fear of infection, and 
eschews the common food as too stminlating. It would be in- 
deed absnrd to attempt to keep menfrom acquiring those quali- 
fications which fit them to play their part in life with honour 
to themMves and advantage to their country, for the s of 
, preserving a delicacy which cannot be preservied, a delicacy 
which a walk from Westminster to the Temple is sufficient 
to destroy. 

But we should be justly chargeable with gross inconsist- 
ency if, while we defend the policy which invites the youth 
of our country to study such writers as Theocritus and Ga- 
tullus, we were to set up a cry against a new edition of the 
Country Wife or the Way of the World. The immoral Eng- 
lish writers of the seventeenth century are indeed much less 
excusable than those Of Grreece and Home. But the worst 
English writings of the seventeenth century are decent, com- 
pared with much that has been bequeathed to us by Greece 
and Eonie, a much better 

man than Sir George Etherege* But Plato has written 
things at which Sir George Etherege would have shuddered. 
Buckhurst and SMley, even in those wild orgies at fhe Cock 
in Bow Street for which 

fined by the Oorat of King’s Bench, would never have dare^ 
to hold Such discourse as passed between Socrates and Pbse- 
drus on that fine summer day under the plane-tree, while 
the fountain warbled at their feet, and the cicadas chirped 
overhead. If it be, as we think it is, desirable that an Eng- 
lish gentleman should be well informed touching the govern- 
ment and the manners of little commonwealths which both 
in place and time are far removed from us, whose indepen- 
dence has been more than two thousand years extinguished, 
whose language has not been spoken for ages, and whose 
ancient magnifieence is attested only by a few broken columns 
and friezes, much more must it be desirable that he should he 
intimately acquainted with the history of the public mind qf 
his own country, and with the causes, the nature, and the 
extent of those revolutions of opinion and feeliug which, 
during the last two centuries, have alternately raised and 
depressed the standard of our national morality. And know- 
ledge of this sort is to be very sparingly gleaned from 
Parliamentary debates, from state papers, and from the works 
historians. It must either not he acquired at all, 

ilipp# be acquired by the perusal of the light literature 
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whicli lias at variotis periods been fasMonable. We are there- 
fore by no means disposed to condemn this publication, 
thougb we certainly cannot recommend the handsome volume 
before us as an appropriate Christmas present for young 
ladies. 

We have said that we think the present publication per- 
fectly justifiable. But we can by no means agree with Mr. 
Leigh Hunt, who seems to hold that there is little or no 
ground for the charge of immorality so often brought against 
the literature of the Eestoration. We do not blame him for 
not bringing to the judgment-seat the merciless rigour of 
Lord but we really think that su^ 

impudent offenders as those who are now at the bar deserved 
at least the genHe rebuke of Mr. Leigh^^B^^ 

the whole nxatter a little too much in the easy style of Lueio ; 
and j)erhaps his exceeding lenity disposes us to be somewhat 
too severe. 

And yet it is not easy to be too severe. For in truth this 
part of our literature is a disgrace to our language and our 
national character. It is clever, indeed, and very entertain- 
ing; but it is, in the most emphatic sense of the words, 
“earthly, sensual, devilish.” Its indecency, though per- 
petually such as is condemned not less by the rules of good 
taste than by those of morality, is not, in our opinion, so dis- 
graceful a fault 8)8 its singularly inhuman spirit. We have 
here Belial, not as when he inspired Ovid and Aribsto^^^ 

graceful and humane,” but with the iron eye and cruel 
sheer of Mephistbphiles. We^^^^^^fi^ 

which the ladies are like very profligate, impudeht, and un- 
feeling men, and in which the ^ m^ place 

but Pandsemonium or Norfolk Island. We are surrounded 
by foreheads of bronze, hearts like the nether millstone, and 
tongues set bn fire of hell. 

Dryden defended or excused his own offences and those of 
his contemporaries by pleading the example of the earlier 
English dramatists; and Mr. Leigh Hunt seems to think 
that there is force in the plea. We altogether differ from 
this opinion. The crime charged is not mere coarseness of 
expression. The terms which are delicate in one age become 
gross in the next. Ihe diction of the English version of the 
Pentateuch is sometimes such as Addison would not have 
ventured to imitate; and Addison, the standard of moral ; 
purity in his own age, used many phrases which are now pro- 
scribed. Whether a thing shah be designated by a plain 
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notm sutstantiye or by a circuiidoctition is mere^ matter of 
fasHon. Moralit^^ is not at all interested in tbe question. 
But moraKty^ i^ interested in tins, that wbat is im- 

moral shaE not be presented to tbe imagination of tbe young 
and susceptible in constant connexion is attractiye. 

Bor eyery person who has observed the operation of the law 
of association in his own mind and in the minds of others 
knows that whatever is constantly presented to the imagina-^ 
tion in connexion with what is attractive will itself become 
attractive. There is undoubtedly a great deal of indeKcate 
writing in Fletcher and Massinger, and more than might be 
wished even in Ben Jonson and Shakspeare, who are com- 
paratively pure. But it is impossible to trace in their plays 
any systematic attempt to associate vice with those things 
which men value most and desire most, and virtue with 
every thing ridiculous and degrading. And such a systematic 
attempt we find in the whole <^amatic literature of the gene- 
ration which foEowed the return of Charles the Second. We 
wiE take as an instance of what we mean, a single subject of 
the highest importance to the happiness of mankiad,^ c 
jugal fideEty. We can at present hardly caE^^ 
single EngEsh play, written before the civE war, in 
the character of a seducer of married women is represented 
in a favourable Eght. We remember many plays in which 
such persons are baffled, exposed, covered with derision, and 
insulted by triumphant husbands. Such is the fate of Fal- 
staff, with aE his wit and knowledge of the world. Such is 
the fate of Brisac in Eletcher^s Elder Brother, and of Eicardo 
and TJbaldo in Massinger’s Picture. Sometimes, as in the 
Fatal Dowry and Love’s Cruelty, the outraged honour of 
families is repaired by a bloody revenge. If now and then 
the lover is represented as an accomplished man, and the 
husband as a person of weak or odious character, this only 
makes the triumph of female virtue the more signal, as 
in Jonson’s CeEa and Mrs. Fitzdottrel, and in Pletcher’s 
Maria. In general we wiE venture to say that the dramatists 
of the age of EEzabeth and James the First either treat the 
breach of the marriage-vow as a serious crime, or, if they 
treat it as matter for laughter, turn the laugh against the 
gaBant. 

On the contrary, during the forty years which foEowed the 
Restoration, the whole body of the dramatists invariably re- 
present adultery, we do not say as a peccadiEo, we do n^t say 
as an error which the violence of passion may excuse, but as 
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the calling of a fine gentleman, as a grace without which his 
character would he imperfect. It is as essential to his breeding 
and to his place in society that he should make love to the 
wites of his neighboors as that he shonld know French, or 
that he shonld have a sword at his side. In all this there is 
no passion, and scarcely anything that can be called prefer- 
ence. The hero intrigues jnst as he wears a wig ; because, 
if he did not, he would be a queer fellow, a city prig, perhaps 
a Puritan. AIL the agreeable qualities are always given to 
the gallant. An the CO are the portion 

of the unfortunate husband. Take Dryden for example ; and 
compare Woodall Brainsick, or Lorenzo with 
Take Wycherley ; and compare Homer with Pinchwife. Take 
Tanbrugh ; and compare Constant with Sir John Bmte. Take 
Parquhar ; and compare Archer with Squire Sullen, Take 
Congreve ; and compare Belhnour with Pondlewife, Careless 
with Sir Paul Plyant, or Scandal with Foresight. In aU these 
cases, and in many more which might be named, the drama- 
tist evidently does his best to make the person who commits 
the injury graceful, sensible, and spirited, and the person who 
suffers it a fool, or a tyrant, or both. 

Mr. Charles Lamb, indeed, attempted to set up a defence 
for this way of writing. The dramatists of the latter part of 
the seventeenth century are not, according to him, to be tried 
by the standard of morality which exists, and ought to exist, 
in real hfe. Their is a conventional world. Their 

heroes and horoines belongs not to not to Christen- 

dom, but to an Utopia of gallantry, to a Fairyland, where the 
Bible and Burn’s Justice are unknown, wh^ a prank which 
on this earth would he rewarded with the pillory is merely 
matter for a peal of elvish laughter. A real Horner, a re^ 
Careless, would^ it is admitted, be exceedingly bad mem But 
io predicate morality or immorality of the Homer of Wych- 
erley and the Careless of Congreve is as absurd as it would be 
to arraign a sleeper for his dreams. “They belong to the 
regions of pure comedy, where no cold moral reigns. When 
we are among them we are among a chaotic people. We are 
not to judge them by our usages. Ho reverend institutions 
are insulted by their proceedings, for they have none among 
them. Ho peace of families is viola,ted, for no family ties 
exist among them. There is neither right nor wrong, grati- 
tude or its opposite, claim or duty, paternity or sonsMp.” 

This is, we believe, a fah summary of Mr. Lamb’s doctrine. 
We afe sure that we do not wish to represent him unfairly. 
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For we admire Hs genius ; we love the kind hattire which 
appears in all his writings : and we cherish his memory as 
much as if w^ known him personally. But we must 
plainly say that his argument^ though mgenious, is altogether 
■sophistical.':".';; 

Of course we perfectly understand that it is possible for 
writer to create a conventional world in which things forbid- 
den by the Decalogue and the Statute Book shall be lawM, 
and yet that the exhibition may be harmless, or even edifj^g. 
For example, we suppose that the most austere critics would 
not accuse Fenelon of impiety and immorality on account of 
his Telemachus and his Dialogues of the Dead. In Tele- 
machus and the Dialogues of the Dead we have a false reli- 
gion, and consequently a morality which is in some points 
incorrect. We have a right and a wrong differing from the 
right and the wrong of real Hfe. It is represented as the first 
duty of men to pay honour to Jove and Mmerva. Philocles, 
who employs his leisure in making ^^g^ images of these 
deities, is extolled for his piety in a way which contrasts 
siagularly with the expressions of Isaiah on the same subject. 
The dead are judged by Minos, and rewarded with lasting 
happiness for actions which Fenelon would have been the first 
to pronounce splendid sins. T^ said of Mr. 

Southey’s Mahommedan and Hindoo heroes and heroines. 
In Thalaba, to speak in derogation of the Arabian impostor 
is blasphemy : to drink wine is a crime : to perform ablutions 
and to pay honour to the holy cities are works of merit. In 
the Curse of Eehama, Kailyal is commended for her devotion 
to the statue of Mariataly, the goddess of the poor. But 
certainly no person will accuse Mr. Southey of having pro- 
moted or intended to promote either Islamisin or Brahminism. 

Itis easy to see why the conventional worlds of Fenelon 
and Mr, Southey are unobjectionable. In the first place, 
they are utterly unlike the real world in which we live. The 
state of society, the laws even of the physical world, are so 
different from those with which we are familiar, that we can- 
jiot be shocked at finding the morality also very different. 
But iu truth the morality of these conventional worlds differs 
firom the morality of the real world only in points where there 
is no danger that the real world will ever go wrong. The 
generosity and docility of Telemachus, the fortitude, the 
modesty, the filial tenderness of Kailyal, are virtues of all 
ages and nations. And there was very little danger that the 
Dauphin would worship Minerva, or that an English dfamsel 
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woijld dance, witit a bucket on ker bead^ before tbe statue of 
Mariataly. 

Tbe case is widely different with wbat Mr. Charles Lamb 
calls tbe conventional world of Wycherley and Congreve^ 
Here the garb, tbe manners, the topics of conversation are 
those of the real town and of the passing day. The hero is 
in all superficial accompbsbments exactly tbe fine gentleman 
whom every youth in the pit would gladly resemble. The 
heroine is the fine lady whom every youth in the pit would 
gladly marry. The scene is laid in some place which is as 
weU known to the au^ence as their own houses, in St. James’s 
Rirk, or Hyde^^^ P Westminster HM. The^^^ 1^^ 

bustles about with his bag, between the Commoh Plea^^ and 
the Exchequer. The Peer caUs for his carriage to 

Lords on a private bill. A hun^d< little touches 
are employed to make the fictitious world appear like the 
actual worlds And the immorality is of a sort which never 
can be out bf date, and which all the force of religion, law# 
and public opinion united can but imperfectly restrain. 

In the name of art, as well as in the name of virtue, we 
protest against the principle that the world of pure comedy is 
one into which no moral enters. If comedy be an imitation, 
under whatever conventions, of real life, how is it possible 
that it can have no reference to the great infie which directs 
life, and to feelings which are called forth by every incident 
of life 9 If what Mr. Charles Lanib says were correct, the 
inference would be that these dramatists did not in the least 
understand the very first principles of their craft. Pure 
landscape-painting into which no light or shade enters, pure 
portrait-painting into which no expression enters, are phrases 
less at variance with sound criticism, than pure comedy into 
which no moral enters. 

But it is not the fact that the world of these dramatists ia^ 
a world into which no moral enters. Morality constantly 
enters into that world, a sound morality, and an unsound 
morality ; the sound morality to be insulted, derided, asso-^ 
dated with every thing mean and hateful; the unsound 
morality to be set off to every advantage, and inculcated by 
all methods, direct and indirect. It is not the fkct that none 
of the inhabitants of this conventional world feel reverence 
for sacred institutions and family ties, Pondlewife, Pinch- 
wife, every person in short of narrow understanding and dis- 
gusting maxmers, expresses that reverence strongly, T^^ 
fceroeS and heroines, too, have a moral code of their own, an 
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exceedmgly bad not, as Mr. Cbarles Lamb seems to 

tbint, a code existing only m tbe imagination of dramatists. 
It is, on tbe contrary, a code actually received and obeyed by 
great numbers of people. We need not go to Utopia or 
Fairyland to find^^^^t^^ They are near at band. Every nigbt 
some of tbem cheat at tbe bells in tbe Quadrant, and others 
pace tbe Piazza in Covent Garden. Without flying to STe- 
pbelococcygia or to the Court of Queen M meet 

with sharpers, bullies, hard-hearted impudent debauchees, 
and women worthy of such paramours. The morality of the 
Country Wife and the Old Bachelor is the morality, not, as 
Mr. Charles Lamb maintains, of an unreal world, but of a 
world which is a great deal too real. It is the morality, not 
of a chaotic people, but of low town-rates, and of those 
ladies whom the newspapers call dashing Cyprians. And 
the question is simply this, whether a man of genius who 
constantly and systematically endeavours to make this sort 
of character aifaaetive, by uniting it with beauty, grace, 
dignity, spirib, a high social position, popularly, K 
wit, taste, knowledge of the world, brilHant success in every 
undertaking, does or does not make an ill use of his powers. 
We own that we are unable to understand^^^h this question 
can be answered in any way but one. 

It must, indeed, be acknowledged, in justice to the writers 
of whom we have spoken thus severely, that they were, to a 
great extent, the creatures of their age. And if it be asked 
why that age encouraged immoraHiy^ w 
would have tolerated, we have no hesitation in answermg that 
this great depravation of national taste was the effect 
of the Puritanism under the Commonwealth. 

To punish public outrages on morals and religion is un- 
questionably within the competence of rulers. But when a 
government, not content with requiring decency, requires 
sanetity, it oversteps the bounds which mark its proper func- 
tions. And it may be laid down as a universal rule that a 
government which attempts more than it ought will perform 
less. A lawgiver whOj in order to protect distressed borrow- 
ers, limits the rate of interest, either makes it impossible 
for the objects of his care to borrow at all, or places them 
at the mercy of the worst class of usurers. A lawgiver who, 
from tenderness for labouring men, fixes the hours of their 
work and the amount of their wages, is certain to make them 
fer more wretched than he found them. And so a govern- 
whichj^ not content with repressing scandalous excesses, 
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demanas from its subjects fervent and austere piety, will 
soon discover that, while attempting to render an impos- 
sible service to the cause of virtue, it has in truth only 

^Fof^b^ure the means by which a government can effect 
its ends ? Two only, reward and punishment ; .powe^l 
meahs, indeed, for influencing the exterior act, but altogeto^er 
impotent for the purpose of touching the heart. 

‘ ftmctionary who is told that he will be promoted^ if _ he is 
a devout Catholic, and turned out of his place if he m not, 
will probably go tomass every mommg, ex:clude meat from 
his table on I^idays, shrive himself regularly, ^d perhaps 
let his superiors know that he wears a ham shirt ^ 

skm. Under a Puritan government, a person who IS appm^ 

that pi^ is essential to thriving in the 

in the observance of the Sunday, or, as he wiU call it. Sab- 
bath, ahd will avoid a theatre as if it were plague-sfricken. 
Such a show of reUgion as tHs the hope of gam and the fear 
of loss will produce, at a week’s notice, m any abund^ce 
which a government may require. But under tins show, 
sensuality, ambition, avarice, and hatred ret^n mmpaired 
power, and the seeming convert has only added to the_ vices 
of a man of the world all the stiff darker vices which ^e 
engendered by the constant practice of dissimuktion. ^e 
trmh cannot be long concealed. The pubhc discovers t^ 
the grave persons who are proposed to it as patterns are more 
utte^ destitute of moral principle and of mor^ sensibihty 
■ than avowed libertines. It sees that these Pharisees ^ fa- 
ther removed from real goodness than pubhc^s and 
And as usual, it rushes to the extreme opposite to that which 
it qmts. It considers a high religious profession ^ a si^ 
ma?k of meanness and depravity. On the very first day on 
which the restraint of fear is taken away, ^d on whi^ men 
can venture to say what they think, a frigh^ pe^ of Wm- 
phemy and ribaldry proclaims that the short-sighted pohcy 
wMch aimed at making a nation-of saints has made a nation 

°^lT ^^thus in Prance about the begmning of the eighteenth 
cenS! S the Pourteenth in his old age became reh- 
eious-^edetermiued that his subjects should be reh^ous 
too- he shrugged his shoulders and knitted his brows if he 
observed at Ms levee or near Ms dinner-table ^y pntleman 
who neglected the duties enjoined by the 
warded |iety with blue ribands, invitations to Marh, govern- 
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ihents, pensions, and regiments. Fbrthivitli Versailles Tje- 
came, in every thing bnt dress, a convent. TLe pnlpits and 
coiifessionals were surronnded by swords and embroidery. 
The Marshals of IVanee were much in prayer; and there 
Was hardly one among the Dukes and Peers who did not 
carry good little books in his pocket, fast during Lent, and 
communicate at Easter. Madame de Maintenon, who ha,d a 
great share in the blessed work, boasted that devotion had 
become quite the fashion. A fashion indeed it was; and like 
a fashion it passed away. ITo sooner had the old king been 
carried to St. Denis than the whole court unmasked. Every 
man hastened to indemnify himself, by the excess of licen- 
tiousness and impudence, for years of mortification. The 
same persons who, a few months before, with meek voices 
and demure looks, had consulted divines about the state of 
their souls, now surrounded themidnight table where, amidst 
the bounding of champagne corks, a drunken prince, en- 
throned between Dubois and Ma^me de Parab^re, hic- 
coughed out atheistical arguments and obscene jests. The 
early part of the reign of lK)ui8 the Fourteenth had been a 
time of license ; but the most dissolute men of that gmiera- 
tion would have blushed at the orgies of the Eegeney. 

It was the same vdth our fathers in the time of the^^^ G^ 
Civil War. We are by no means unmindful of the great 
debt which mankind owes to the Purit a n s of that time, the 
deliverers of England, the founders of the American Com- 
monwealths. But in the day of their power, those men com- 
mitted one great fault. Which left deep and lasting traces in 
the national character and manners. They mistook the end 
and overrated the force of government. They determined, 
not merely to protect religion and pubKe morals from insult, 
an object for which the civil sword, in discreet hands, may 
be beneficially employed, but to make the people committed 
to their rule truly devout. Yet, if they had only refiected on 
events which they had themselves witnessed and in which 
they had themselves borne a great part, they would have seen 
what vms likely to be the result of their enterprise. They 
had lived under a govermnent which, during a long course of 
years, did all that could be done, by lavish bounty and by 
rigorous punishment, to enforce conformity to the doctrine 
and discipline of the Church of England. No person sus- 
pected of hostility to that church had the smallest chance of 
obtaining favour at the court of Charles. Avowed dissent 
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cruel mutilations, and by ruinous fines. And the event had 
been that the Church had faUen, and had, in its fall, togged 
down with it a monarchy which had stood six hundred years. 
The Puritan might have learned, if from nothmg el^, yet 
from Hs own recent victory, that governments which attempt 
things beyond their reach are likely not merely to J>utto 
prodnce an effect directly the opposite of that which they 

coiit6i3iplait6 as dcsirabl©. ^ , * 4 . 

All this was overlooked. The saints were to inherit the 
earth; The theatres were closed^ The fine arts were pl^ 

under absurd restraints. Tices which h^ n^^^^^ — S 
even misdemeanors were made capital felonies. 
solemnly resolved by Parliament “ that nn ^oi^^ be, 
employ^ but such as the House shall be safasfiM ^f his ^al 
go^is.'’ The pious assembly had a 
toble for reference. If they had consulted it ^they .might 
have learned that the wheat and the tares grow together in- 
separably, and must either be spared togeaer or^rooted up 

toeether. To know whether a man was really go^y__was im- 
possible. But it was easy to know^ whether he had a plam 
dress, hair, no starch in his linen, no gay ftimitee in 

his house ; whether he talked through his nose, ^d showed 
the whites of Hs eyes ; whether he^ n^ed Hs^children ^As- 
surance, Tribulation, and hlaher-shalal-ha,sh-baz; whetoer 
he avoided Spring Garden when in town, and abstamed from 
hunting and hawkihg -when in the co^try ; whether hepx- 
pounded hard scriptures to his troop of dragoons, a^d i^ed 
L a committee of ways and means about seekmg the Lord. 
These were tests wHch could easily be apphed. __ The^^W 
tortune was that they were teste whi(^^ I^ 

Such as they were, they were employed by the dominant 
partv. And the consequence was that a crowd of impostors, 
ha every walk of life, began to mimic ^d to carioatme v^t 
were then regarded as the outward signs of sanctity. The 
nation was n?t duped. The restraints of teat gWy time 
were sucli as woxdd liave been impatiently borne, imposed 
by men who were umversally believed to be samte. Those 
ritrainte became altogether insupportehle when tee^ were 

known to he kept up for tee profit of h^ocntes. It m quite 
certain that, even if the royal family had imver retarped, 
even if Eichard CromweE or Henry OromweU ^ been at 
tee head of tee admhustration, there would have been a 
great relaxation of manners. Before tee Eestomtiop m^y 
^ns indicated that a period of license was at hand. The 
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Restoration cruslied for a time the Puritan party, and placed 
supreme power in the hands of a libertine. The political 
counter-reyolution assisted the moral counter-revolution, and 
was in turn assisted by it. A, period of wild and desperate 
dissoluteness followed. Even in remote manor-hou^^^^ and 
hamlets the change was in some degree felt; but in London 
the outbreak of debauchery was appalling ; and in London 
the places most deeply infected were the Palace, the quarters 
inhabited by the aristocracy, and the Inns of Court. It was 
on the support of these parts of tlie town that the playhouses 
depended. The character of the drama became conformed 
to the character of its patrons. The comic poet was the 
mouthpiece of the most deeply corrupted part of a corrupted 
society. And in the plays before us we find, distilled and 
condensed, the essential spirit of the fashionable world 
during the Anti-puritan reaction. 

The Puritan had affected formality; the comic poet laughed 
at decorum^ The Puritan had frowned at innocent diver- 
sions; the comic poet took under his patrona^^ most 
flagitious excesses. The Puritan had canted ; the comic poet 
blasphemed. The Puritan had made an affair of gallantry 
felony without benefit of clergy ; the comic poet represented 
it as an honourable distinction. The Puritan spoke with 
disdain of the low standard of popular moralily ; his life was 
regulated by a far more rigid code ; his virtue was sustained 
by motives unknown to men of the world. Unhappily it had 
been amply proved in many cases, and might well be sus- 
pected in many more, that these high pretensions were un- 
founded. Accordingly, the &shionable circles, and the comic 
poets who were the spokesmen of those circles, took up the 
notion that all professions of piety and integrity were to 
construed by the rule of contrary ; that it might weU be 
doubted whether there was such a thing as viitjue in the 
world; but that, at aU events, a person who" to be 
better than his neighbours was sure to be a knave. 

In the old drama there had been much that was repre- 
hensible. But whoever compares even the least decorous 
plays of Fletcher with those contained in the volume before 
us will see how much the profligacy which follows a period 
of overstrained austerity goes beyond the profligacy which 
precedes such a period. The nation resembled the demoniac 
m the New Testament. The Puritans boasted ‘that the un- 
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tliroTigli dry places seeking rest and finding none. But the 
force of the exorcism was spent. The fiend returned to his 
abode ; and returned not alone. He took to him seven other 
spirits more wicked than himself. They entered in, and 
dwelt together i and the second possession was worse than 
the first. 

We win now, as far as our limits will permit, pass in re- 
view the writers to whom Mr. Leigh Hunt has introduced us. 
Of the four, Wycherley stand^^^ think, last in literary 
merit, hut first in order of time, and first, beyond all doubt, 
■miinmoralit^ ^ 

WxI'LIAm WvoHEBiiE wus bom in 1640. He wus the son 
of a Shropshire gentleman of old faiiiily,^^^ a^ 
then accounted a good estate. The property was estimated 
at six hundred a year, a fortune which, among the fortunes 
at that time, probably ranked as a fortune of two thousand 
a year would rank in our days. 

William was an infant when the civil war broke out 5 and 
while he was stiH in his rudiments, a Presbyterian hierarchy 
and a republican government were established on the ruins 
of the ancient church and throne. Old Mr. Wycherley was 
attached to the royal cause and was not disposed to entrust 
the education of Ids heir to the solemn Puritans who now 
ruled the uiuve^^ schools. Accordingly the 

young gentleman was sent at fifteen to Prance. He resided 
some time in the neighbourhood of the Htike of ^^ M^ 
chief of one of the noblest families of Touraine. The Duke’s 
wife, a daughter of the house of Eambouidet, w^as a fi^^^ 
specimen of those talen^^ and accomplishments for which her 
race was celebrated. The young foreigner was introduced to 
the splendid circle which surrounded the duchess, and there 
he appears to have learned some good and some evil. In a 
few years he returned to his country a fine gentleman and a 
Papist. His conversion, it may saMy be aflSrmed, was the 
effect, not of any strong impression on his understandhag or 
feelings, hut partly of intercourse with an agreeable society in 
which the Church of Eome was the fashion, and partly of that 
aversion to Oalvinistic austerities which was then almost xini- 
versal among young Englishmen of parts and spirit, and 
which, at one time, seemed likely to make one ha,lf of them 
Catholics, and the olher half Atheists. 

But the Eestoration came. The universities were again in 
loyal hands ; and there was reason to hope that there would 
be again a national church fit for a gentleman. Wycherley 
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became a member of Queeii^s C^^^ Oxford, and abjured the 

e^ors of the Ghlirch of Rome. The somewhat equivocal glory 
of turaiiig, for a short time, a good-for-nothing Papist into a 
‘good-for-iiothiiig Protestant is ascribed to Bishop Barlow, 
yPyoli6rlej' l6ft Oxford wittoxit taikuig a degreoj and entered 

at the Temple, where he lived gaily for some years, observitig 
the hmnours of Oie town, enjoymg its pleasures, and picking 
up just ^ much law as was necessary to make the character 
of a pettifogging attorney or of a litigious client entertaaning 
in a comedy. , 

From an e^ly age he had been in the habit of amusing 
himself by writing. Some wretched lines of his on the Re- 
storation are still extant. Had he devoted himself to the 
making of verses, he would have been nearly as far below 

Tate and Blackmore as Tate and Blackmore are below Diyden. 

His only chance for renown would have been that he micrht 
have occupied a niche in a satire, between Flecknoe and Settte 

mere was, however, another kind of composition in which Ms 

tMente ^d_ ^qture qualified him to succeed : and to 
fiiat he judiciously betook himself. 

In his old age he used to say that he wrote Love in a Wood 

at nmeteen, the Gentleman Dancing-Master at twenty-one 
the Plain Dealer at twenfy-five, and the Country Wife at one 
or Wo md thirty. We are incredulous, we own, as to the 
of this story. Hbthing that we know of Wycherlet 
lea(h ns to think him incapable of sacrifioing truth to vahitv 
And Ms memoiy in to decline of his life played Mm sue* 
strange frioks that we might question to correctness of his 
M^rtion mthoM toowing any imputation on his veracity, 
it IS certain that none of Ms plays was acted till 1672, when 
he gave Love M a Wood to to pubHc. It seems improbable 
that he should resolve on so important an occasion as that of 
a tot appearance before the world, to run his chance with a 
toble piece, written before his talents were ripe, before his 
style TOs formed, before he had looked abroad ito the world • 
and this when he had actually in Ms desk two MgMy-finished 
plays, tbe fimit of his matured powers. When we look mi- 
nutely at to pieces themselves, we find in every part of tom 

^asontosuspecttoaccuracyofWycherley^sstaWnt. In 

to tot scene of ^ve in a Wood, to go no further, we find 

written when he was 
ffi^n. q^ere wm allusion to gentlemen’s periwigs, wMch 
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Charles ordered to be worn at court in 1666 ; an allusion to 
the fire of 1666 ; and several political allusions which must 
be assigned to times later than the year of the Restoration, 
to times when the government and the city were opposed to 
each other, and when the Presbyterian miaisters had been 
driven from the parish churches to the conventicles. But it 
is needless to dwell on particular expressions. The whole air 
and spirit of the piece belong to a period subsequent to that 
mentioned by Wycherley. As to^ t^^ Plain Dealer, which is 
said to have been wrxtten when he was twenty-five, it contains 
one scene unquestionably written after 1675, several w^ 
are later than 1668, and scarcely a line which can have been^ 
composed before the end of 1666. 

Whatever may have been the age at which Wycherley com-^ 
posed his plays, it is certain that he did not bring them before 
the pubHc till he was upwards of thirty. ^ 1672, Love in a 

Wood was acted with more success than it deserved, and this 
event produced a great change in the fortunes of the author. 
The Duchess of Cleveland cast her eyes upon him, and was 
pleased with his appearance. This abandoned woman, not 
content with her complaisant husband and her royal heeper, 
lavished her fondness on a crowd of paramours of aH ranks, 
from dukes to rope-dancers. In the time of the common- 
wealth she commenced her career of gallantry, and termi-^ 

* nated it under Anne, by marrying, when a great-grandmother, 
that worthless fop. Beau Fielding. It is not strange t^ 
should have regarded Wycherley with favoTO BKs figure was 
commanding his countenance strilringly handsome, his look 
and deportment fuh of grace and dignity, 
said long after, the true nobleman look,’^ the look which 
seems to indicate superiority, and a not unbeconiing co 
sciousness of superiority, indeed, as he says in 

one of his poems, was prematurely grey. But in that age of 
periwigsthis misfortune was of little importance. The Duchess 
admired him, and proceeded to make love to him, after, the 
fashion of the coarse-minded and shameless circle to which 
she belonged. In the Bing, when the crowd of beauties and 
fine gentlemen was thickest, she put her head out of her 
coach-window, and bawled to him, ^‘Sir, you are a rascal j 
you are a viham 5 ” and, if she is not belied, she added another 
phrase of abuse which we wiU not quote, but of which we may 
say that it might most justly have been applied to her own 
children. Wycherley called on her Grace the next day, and 
with great huxuiliiy begged to know in what way he had beeu 
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SO unforbtmate as to disoblige her. Thus began 
from which the poet probably expected wealth and honours. 
ITor were such expectations um^ handsome 

young fellow about the court, tnown by the name of Jack 
Ohurchilh was, about the same time, so lucky as to become 
the object of a short-lived fancy of the Duchess. She had 
presented him with four thousand five hundred pounds, the 
price, in all probability, of some title or pardon. The pru- 
dent youth had lent the money on high interest and on landed 
security ; and this judicious investment was the beginning of 
the most splendid private fortune in Europe. Wycherley was 
not so lucky. The partiality with which the great lady re- 
garded him was indeed the talk of the whole town ; and sixty 
years later old men who remembered those days told Voltaire 
that she often stole from the court to her lover’s chambers in 
the Temple, disguised like a country girl, with a straw-hat on 
her head, pattens on herfeet, and abasket inher hand. The 
poet was indeed too happy and proud to be discreet. He dedi- 
cated to the Duchess theplay which had led to their acquain- 
tance, and in the dedication expressed himself in terms which 
could not but confirm the reports which had gone abroad. 
But at Whitehall such an affair wS^s regarded in no serious 
light. The lady was not afraid to bring Wycherley to 
and to introduce him to a splendid society with which, as far 
as appears, he had never before mixed. The easy king, who 
allowed to his mistresses the same liberty which he claimed for 
himself, was pleased with the conversation and manners of his 
new rival. So high did Wycherley stand m the royal favour 
that once, when he was confined by a fever to his lodgings in 
3ow Street, Charles, who, with all his faults, was certainly a 
inan of social and affable disposition, called on him, sat by 
his bed, advised him to try change of air, and gave him a 
handsome sum of money to defray the expense of a journey. 
Buckingham, then Master of the Horse, and one of that infa- 
mous ministry known by the name of the Cabal, had been one 
of the Duchess’s innumerable paramours. He at first showed 
some symptoms of jealousy ; but he soon, after his fashion, 
veered round from anger to fondness, and gave Wycherley 
a commission in his own regiment and a place in the royal 
household. 

It would be unjust to Wycherley’s memory not to mention 
hm ihe only good action, as’ far as we know, of his whole 
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bras, wlio was now sinking in an obscure grave, neglected 
by a nation proud of his genius, and by a court which he had 
served too well. His Grace consented to see poor Butler 5 and 
an appointment was . made. But unhappily two pretty women 
passed by ; the volatile Duke ran after them ; the opportu- 
nity was lost, and could never be regained. 

The second Dutch war, the most disgraceful war in the 
whole history of England, was now raging. It was not ill 
that age considered as by any means necessary that a naval 
officer should receive a professional education. Young men 
of rank, T^o were hard^ keep their feet m breeze, 

served on board of the King’s ships, sometimes with commis- 
sions, and sometimes as vohmtaers. Idulgrave, Dorset^ Eo-^ 
Chester, and many others, left the playhouses and the Mali 
for hammocks and salt pork, and, ignorant as they were of 
the rudiments of naval service, showed, at least, on the day 
of battle, the courage which is seldom wanting in an English 
gentleman. AH good judges of maritime affairs complained 
that, under this system, the ships were grossly mismanaged, 
and that the tarpaulins contracted the vices, without acquir- 
ing the graces, of the court. But on this subject, as on every 
other where the interests or whims of favourites were con- 
cerned, the government of Charles was deaf to all remon- 
strances. Wycherley did not choose to be out of the fashion^ 
He embarked, was present at a battle, and celebrated it, on 
his return, in a copy of verses too bad for the bellman.^ 

About the same time, he brought on the stage his second 
piece, the Gentleman Dancing-Master. The biographers say 
nothing, as far as we remember, about the fate of this play. 
There is, however, to believe that, though certainly far 

superior to Love in a Wood, it was not equally successful. It 
was ferst tried at end of the town, and, as the poet 

confessed, ‘^ woiild scarce do there.’^ It was then performed 

* Mr, Eeigli Hunt supposes that the such in 1665,~shonId have quitted his 
battle at which Wycherley was present chamhers to, go to sea. On the other 
was that which the Duke of York gained hand, it would he in the regular course 
over Opdam, in 1665. We believe that of things, that, when a. courtier ancl an 
it was one of the battles between Eupert equerry, ho should oiTer his services, 
and Be Buy ter, in 1673. Secondly, his verses appear to have been 

The poi^^^ importance ; : and written after a drawn battle, like those 

there cannot be said to be much evidence of 1673, and not after a complete victory, 
either way. We offer, however, to Mr; like that of 1665. Thirdly, in the epi- 
Beigh Hunt’s consideration three argu- logue to the Oentleman Dancing-Master; 
ments, of no great weight certainly, yet : written in 1673, he says that all gen- 
sueh as ought, we think, to prevail in the tlemeh must pack to sea an expression 
absence of better. First, it is not very which makes it probable that he did not 
likely that a young Templar, quite un- himself mean to stay behind, 
kmown m 
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ia Salisbury Court, but, as it should seem, with no better 
eYent. Por, in the prologue to the Country Wife, Wycherley 
described himself as ^^ the late so baffled scribbler.” 

In 1675, the Country Wife was performed with brilliant 
success, wMch, in a literary point of view, was not wholly un- 
merited. For, though one of the most profligate and heart- 
less of human compositions, it is the elaborate production of 
a mind, not indeed rich, original, or imaginative, but inge- 
nious, observant, quick to seize hints, and patient of the toil 
of polishing. 

The Plain Dealer, equally immoral and equally well written, 
appeared in 1677. At first this piece pleased the people less 
than the critics; but after a time its unquestionable merits 
and the zealous support of Lord Dorset, whose influence in 
literary and fashionable society was unbounded, established it 
in the public favour. 

The fortune of Wycherley was now in the zenith, and be- 
gan to decline. A long life was still before him. But it was 
destined to be filled with nothing but shame and wretched- 
ness, domestic dissensions, literary failures, and pecuniary 
embarrassments. 


The King, who was looking about for an accomplished man 
to conduct the education of his natural son, the young Duke 
of Eichmond, at length fixed on Wycherley. The poet, 
exulting in his good luck, went down to amuse himself at 
Tunbridge Wells, looked into a bookseller’s shop on the 
Pantiles, and, to his great delight, heard a handsome woman 
ask for the Plain Dealer which had just been published. He 
made acquaintance with the lady, who proved to be the 
Countess of Drogheda, a gay young widow, with an ample 
jointure. She was charmed with his person and his wit, and, 
after a short fliitation, agreed to become his wife. Wycherley 
seems to have been apprehensive that this connexion might 
not suit well with the King’s plans respecting the Duke of 
Eichmond. He accordingly prevailed on the lady to con- 
sent to a private marriage. All came out. Charles thought 
the conduct of Wycherley both disrespectful and disingenuous. 
Other causes probably assisted to alienate the sovereign jfrom 
the subject who had lately been so highly favoured. Buck- 
ingham was now in opposition, and had been committed to 
the Tower ; not, as Mr. Leigh Hunt supposes, on a charge of 
tr©asO|i, but by an order of the House of Lords for some ex- 
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tliej came to tlie knowledge of the King, wonld certainly have 
made his majesty very angry. The favour of the court was 
completely withdrawn from the poet. An amiable woman 
with a large forttine might indeed have been an ample com- 
pensation for the loss. But Lady Drogheda was ill-tempered, 
imperions, and extravagantly jealous. She had herself been 
a maid of honour at Whitehall. She well knew in what esti- 
mation conjugal fidelity was held among the fine gentlemen 
there, and watched her town husband as assidnonsly as Mr. 
Pinchwife watched his country: wife. The ■anfoitnnate wit 
was, indeed, allowed to iheet Ms friends at a tavern opposite 
to his own house. But on such occasions the windows were 
always Open, in order that^^^^^h Ladyship, who wa^^^ 
on the other side of the street, might be satisfied that no 
woman was of the party. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

The death of Lady Drogheda released the poet from this 
distress ; but a series of disasters, in rapid succession, broke 
down his health, Ms spirits, and his fortune. His wife meant 
to leave him a good property, and left him only a lawsuit. 
His father could not or would not assist Mm. Wycherley 
was at length thrown into the Meet, and languished there 
during seven years, utterly forgotten, as it should seem, by 
the gay and lively circle of which he had been a distinguished 
ornament. In the extremity of Ms distress he implored the 
publisher who had been enriched by the sale of Ms works to 
lend him twenty pounds, and was refused. His comedies, 
howevei:^ stiU kept possession of the stage, and drew gre^ 
audiences which troubled themselves little about the situation 
of the author. A.t length James the Second, who had now 
succeeded to the throne, happened to go to the theatre bn an 
evening when the Plain Dealer was acted. He was pleased 
by the performance, and touched by the fate of the wiriter, 
whom he probably remembered as one of the gayest and 
handsomest of his brother’s courtiers. The King determined 
to pay Wycherley’s debts, and to settle on the unfortunate 
poet a pension of two hundred pounds a year. This munifi- 
cence on the part of a prince who was little in the habit of 
rewarding literary merit, and whose whole soul was devoted 
to the interests of Ms church, raises in us a surmise wMeh 
Mr. Leigh Hunt will, we fear, pronounce very uncharitable. 
We caxmot help suspecting that it was at this time that Wy^ 
cherley returned to the communion of the Church of Eome. 
That he did return to the communion of the Church of Eome 
is certain. The date of his reconversion, as far as we know> 
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6as neter been mentioned We beKeve 

that, if we place it a no inj-astice to the 

character either of Wycherley or JameSr ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Not long after, old Mr. Wycherley died f and his son, now 
past the middle of life, came to the family estate. Still, how-- 
ever, he was not at his ease. His embarrassments were 
great : his property was strictly tied np ; and he was on very 
bad terms with the heir-at-law. He appears to have led, 
dhring a long course of years, that most wretched life, the 
life of a vicious old boy about town. Expensive tastes with 
little money, and licentious appetites with declining vigour, 
were the just penance for his early irregularities. A severe 
illness had produced a singular effect on his intellect. His 
memory played him pranks stranger than almost any that 
are to be found in the history of that strange faculty. It 
seemed to be at once pretematurally strong and preternatu- 
rally weak. If a book was read to him before he went to 
bed, he would wake the next morning with his mind full of 
the thoughts and expressions which he had heard over night; 
and he would write them down, without in the least suspect- 
ing that they were not his own. In his verses the same ideas, 
and even the same words, came over and over again several 
times in a short comipositiom His fine person bore the 
marks of age, sickness, and sorrow ; and he mourned for his 
departed b^aiUty mth an effeminate re^et^ He could not 
look without a sigh at the portrait Lely had painted 
of Inm when he was only twenty-eight, and often murmured, 
Qumium mutatm al was still nervously anxious 

about his literary reputation, and not content with the fame 
which he stiU possessed as a dramatist, was determined to 
be renowned as a satirist and an amatory poet. In 1704, 
after twenty-seven years of silence, he again appeared as an 
author. He put forth a large folio of miscellaneous verses, 
which, we believe, has never been reprinted. Some of these 
pieces had probably circulated through the town^^^m manu- 
script. For, before the volume appeared, the critics at the 
coffee-houses very confidently predicted that it would be 
utterly worthless, and were in consequence bitterly reviled 
by the poet in an ill-written, foolish, and egotistical preface. 
The book amply vindicated the most unfavourable prophecies 
that had been hazarded. The style and versification are 
beneath criticism; the morals are those of Eochester. For 
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man, misled by a prevailing fashion. Wycberley was sisty- 
fonr. He had long ontUved the times when libertinism was 
regarded as essential to the character of a wit and a gentle- 
man. Most of the rising poetSj Addison, for example, John 
Philips, and Eowe, were studions of decency. "We can hardly 
conceive anything more miserable than the figure which the 
ribald old man makes in the midst of so many sober and 
well-eondncted yonths. 

In the very year m which thi^^ obscene 

doggerel was pubhshei^^ l^ an acqnaintance 

of a very singifiar^^^^^]^ A litiie, pale, crooked, sickly, 

‘ bright-eyed urchin, just turned of sixteen^ had written some 
copies of verses in which discerning judges could detect the 
promise of future eminence. was, indeed, as yet 

nothing very striking or original in the conceptions of the 
young poet. But he was already skilled in the art of 
metrical composition, ffi diction and his music were not 
those of the great old masters 5 but that which his ablest 
contemporaries were labouring to do he already did best. 
His style was not richly poetical; but it was always neat, 
compact, and pointed. His verse wanted variety of pause, of 
swell, and of cadence, but never grated harshly on the ear, 
or disappointed it by a feeble close. The youth was already 
free of the company of wits, and was greatly elated at being 
introduced to the author of the Plain Dealer and the Country 

./Wife.;, 

It is curious to trace the histoiy of the intercourse which 
took pliace between Wycherley and Pope, between the repre- 
sentative of the age thatymsgom 
of the age th^ was coming in^ between^^t^^ 
tef and Bucjnngl^^ and. the M 
fiyd. At first the boy was encl^^ 

condescension of so eminent a writer, haunted his door, and 
followed him about like a spaniel from coffee-house to coffee- 
house. Letters full of affection, humility, and fulsome flattery 
were interchanged between the friends. But the first ardour 
of affection Could not last. Pope, though at no time scrupu- 
lously delicate in his writings or fastidious as to the morals 
of his associates, was shocked by the indecency of a rake who, 
at seventy, was still the representative of the monstrous pro- 
fligacy of the Eestoration. As the youth grew older, as his 
mind expanded and his faine rose, he appreciated both him- 
self and Wycherley more correctly. He felt a just contempt 
for the old gentleman^s verses, and was at no great pains to 


conceal His Wycherley, on tHe otter handj thong^h 

blinded hy self-love to the imperfections of what he called 
his poetry, conld not but see that there^ w^^ 
difference between his young companion's rhymes and his 
owm^^^ two feelingsV^^^ 

have the assistance of so sMlM a hand to polish Ms lihes f 
and yet he shrank from the humiliation of being beholden 
for literary assistance to a lad who might have been Ms 
grandson. Pope was willing to give assistance, but was by 
no means disposed to give assistance and flattery too. He 
took the trouble to retouch whole reams of feeble stumbling 
verses, and inserted many vigorous lines which the least ’ 
sldlful reader will distinguish in an instant. But he thought 
tliat by these services he acquired a right to express himself 
in terms which would not, xinder ordinary circumstances, 
become one who was addressing a man of four times his age. 
In one letter, he tells Wycherley that the worst pieces are 
such as, to render them very good, would require almost the 
entire new writing of them.” In another, he gives the fol- 
lowing account of Ms corrections ; “ Though the whole be as 
short agaiu as at first, there is not one thought omitted but 
what is a repetition of something in your or ha 

tMs very paper; and the versMcation throughout 
such as nobody can be shocked afc The repeated permission 
you give me of dealing freely with you, will, I hope, excuse 
what I have done; for, if I have not spared you when I 
thought severity would do you a kindness, I have not 
mangled yon where I thought there was no absolute need of 
amputation.” Wycherley continued to return thanks for all 
this hacking and hewing, which was, indeed, of inestimable 
service to his compositions. But at last his thanks began to 
sound very Him reproaches. In private, he is said to have 
described Pope as a person who could not cut out a suit, but 
who had some skill in turning old coats. M Ms lette^^ 
Pope, while he acknowledged that the versification of the 
poems had been greatly improved, he spoke of the whole art 
of versification with scorn, and sneered at those who pre- 
ferred sound to sense. Pope revenged himself for tMs out- 
break of spleen by return of post. He had in Ms hands a 
volume of Wycherley’s rhymes, and he wrote to say that this 
volume was so foil of faults that he could not correct it with- 
out completely defacing the. manuscript. am,” he said, 
.^^qimlly afraid of sparing you, and of offending you by too 
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wMcli resentment sliows itself pMnlj throngh. tlie thin dis- 
guise of civility. Pope, glad to be rid of a troublesome and 
inglorious task, sent back the deposit, and, by way of a part- 
" ing courtesy,vadvised the old man to turn his poetry into 
prose, and assured him that the public would like his 
thoughts much better without his versification. Thus ended 
this memorable correspondence. 

Wycherley lived some years after the termination of the 
strange friendship which we have described. The last scene 
<k his life was, perha>ps, the most scandalous. Ten days 
before his dieath, at seventy-five, he married a young girl, 
merely in order to injure ms nephew, an act which proves 
that neither years^ nor adversity, nor what^^^^ called his 
philosophy, nor either of the religions which he had at dif- 
ferent times professed, had taught him the rudiments of 
• morality. He died in December, 1715, and lies in the vault 
under the church of St. Paul in Oovent-Garden. 

His bride soon after married a Captain Shrimpton, who 
thus became possessed of a large collection of manuscripts. 
These were sold to a bookseller. They were so fall of erasures 
^ and interlineations that no printer could decipher them. It 
^ was necessary to call in the aid of a professed critic; and 
Theobald, the editor of Shakspeare, and the hero of the first 
Dunciad, was employed to ascertain the true reading. In 
this way a volume of miscellanies in verse and prose was 
got up The collection derives aU its value 

from the traces of Pope’s hand, which are every where dis- 
cernible. ' 

Of the moral character of Wycherley it can hardly be 
necessary for us to say more.^^^^ ffi as a writer rests 

whoUy on his comedies, and chiefly on tha^^k^ 
as a comic writer, he was neither of the best school, nor 
highest in his school. He ^^w in truth a worse Congreve. 
His chief merit, like Congreve’s, lies in the siyle of his dia- 
logue. But the wit which lights up the Plain Dealer and 
the Country Wife is pale and flickering, when compared 
with the gorgeous blaze which dazzles us almost to blind- 
ness in Love for Love and the Way of the World. Like 
^ Congreve, and, indeed, even more than Congreve, Wycherley 
is ready to sacrifice dramatic propriety to the liveliness of 
his dialogue. The poet speaks out of the mouths of all his 
dunces and coxcombs, and makes them describe themselves 
with a good sense and acuteness which puts them on a level 
with the wits and heroes., We will give two instances, the 
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first wMclx occur to US, from tHe Couutjy Wife. There are 
in the world fools who find the society of old friends insipid, 
and who are always running after new coinpanioBS. Such a 
character is a fair subject for comedy. But nothing can be 
more absurd than to introduce a man of this sort saying to 
his comrade, ^^1 can deny you nothing: for though I have 
known thee a great while, never go if I do not love thee as 
well as a new acquaintance.” That town-wits> again, have 
always been rather a heartless class, is true. But none of 
them, we will answer for it, ever said to a young lady to 
whom he was making love, wits rail and make love 

often, but to show our parts : as we have no affections, so we 
have no malice.” 

Wycherley^s plays are said to have been the produce of 
long and patient labour. The epithet of slow” was early 
given to him by Rochester, and was frequently repeated. In 
truth his mind, unless we are greatly mistaken, was naturally 
a very meagre soil, and was forced only by great labour and 
outlay to bear fruit which, after aU, was not of the highest 
flavour. He has scarcely more claim to originality than 
Terence. It is not too much to say that there is hardly any 
thiug of the least value m H the hint is not 

to be found elsewhere. The best scenes in the Gentleman 
Bancing-Master were &\xggQsiBd hj CdM 
Bmzary not by any means one of the happiest comedies of 
the great Castilian poet.^ T^ is borrowed 

from the ScpU des Maris and the Ecole des Femmes. The 
groundwork of the Plain Dealer is taken from the IfeuTi- 
ih/rope of Moli^re. One whole scene is almost translated 
from th& Femmes. Fidelia is Shak- 

speare’s Viohi stolen, ^ marred in the stealings and the 
Widow Blackaere, beyond comparison Wycherley’s best comic 
character, is the Countess in Eacine’s Plaideursy talking the 
jargon of English instead of that of French chicane. 

The only thing original about Wycherley^ the only thing 
which he could fbumish^^^^^fr own mind in inexhaustible 

abundance, was profligacy. It is curious to observe how 
every thiug that he touched, however pure and noble, took 
in an instant the colour of his own mind. Compare the 
FcoU des Femmes with the Country Wife. Agnes is a simple 
and amiable gfrh whose heart is indeed full of love, but of 
love sanctioned by honour, morality, and religion. Her 
wtural talents are great. They have been hidden, and, as 
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But ihey are called forth into fbJl enerev a 
. .ta. Her W wMe ta adore. wTaa^, 

^ a man to abuse the confiding tenderness of a creature so 
charmng and inexperienced. Wycherley tahes thS^nlot 
mto his hands; and fo^with this sweet id graceM coLt- 
ship becomes a licentious intrigue of the lowest and lea-it 

SfiSot^^r I-ondon rate and 

^e Idiot ^e of a countiy squire. We wiU not go into de- 

+T, • .fr Wycherley’s indecency is protected a, g air^a i: 
the cntics as a, stunt is pr^itected against the hunters ^ It is 

Dealer. How careful has 

Shatspeare been; in Twelfth^ 

and dehcacy of Viola under her disguise I Even when wear- 
mg apage s doublet andhose, she is neTermixed up with any 
transaction which the most fastidious mind could reg^d^a 
leavmg a stein on her. She is employed by th^D^e on i 

embassy^of love to Olivia, but on an embLsy of ^e mo^t 
hono^bletmd. Wycherley borrows Viola ; aJd Viola forth 

^ But the character 

1 ® ^ illustration of our meaning. Momre 

e^Wed m to itoMrihrope a pare and aoble 

aisgmsed under the forms of politeness. As everv extreme 

to of tie Kjoiet, whiei 
sTOounds him. Courtesy seems to him a vice - and +be«e 

Otep ^es yrhteh ape neglected by the fops aaJd coquettes 
^Barrteconm^ 

He ispften to blame ; he is often ridiculous ; but he is always 

a good r the feeling which he 
a person so estimable should be so unamLbla WychS 
^iTowed A^ste, and t^^ widsS 

lenient a cnteo as Mr. Leigh Hunt,— into «a ferocious sensu 
^ist, who believed Welf as great a rascal as he thought 
every body else.” The surliness of MoHWs hero is ^nted 

most uauseous libeitinism and\e 
m^tAasMy fiuud are substituted for the purity and inW- 

to the whole compS 
Wycheiley does not seem to have been aware that he w^ not 
drawing the portrait of an eminently honest m^ T 5! 
praved was his moral taste that^ while he firmly believed thS 

he was producmg a picture of virtue teo exalted 
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merce of tliis world, lie was really delmeating the greatest 
rascal that is to be fbimd, even in his own writings. 

We pass a very severe censure on Wycherley, when we say 
that it is a relief to tnrn from him to Congreve. Congreve^s 
writings, indeed, are by no means pnre ; nor was he, as far as 
we are able to judge, a warm-hearted or high-minded man. 
Yet, in coming to him, we feel that the worst is over, that we 
are one remove further from the Eestoration, that we are past 
the Nadir of national taste and morality. 

William Comoreve was bom in 1670, at Bardsey, in the 
neighbourhood of Leeds. His father, a younger son of a very 
ancient Staffordshire family, had distinguished himself among 
the cavaliers in the civil war, was set down after the Eesto- 
ration for the Order of the Eoyal Oat, and subsequently 
settled in Ireland, under the patronage of the Earl of 
Burlington. 

Congreve passed his childhood and youth in Ireland. He 
was sent to school at Eiltenny, and thence went to the 
University of Dublin. His learning does great honour to his 
instructors. Erom his writings it appears, not only that he 
was well acquainted with Latin Hterature, but that his tn 
ledge of the Greek poets was such as was not, in his time, 
coinmon even in a coUege. 

When he had completed Ms academical studies, he was 
sent to London to study law, and was entered of the 
Middle however, very little 

about pleading or Conveyancing, and gave himself up to lite- 
rature and society. Two kinds of ambition earty^ 
sion of his mind, and often pulled it in opposite directions. 
He was conscious of great fertility of thought and power of 
ingenious combination. BGs Uvely conversation, his polished 
manners, and his highly respectable connexions, had obtained 
for him ready access to the best company. He longed to be 
a great writer. He longed to be a man of fashion. Either 
object was witMn his reach. But could he secure both ? 
Was there not something vulgar in letters, something incon- 
sistent with the easy apathetic of a man of the mode? 
Was it aristperaticalto be confotoded with creatures who^^%^^ 
in the cock lofts of Grub Street, to bargain with publishers, 
to hurry printers^ devils and be hurried by them, to squabble 
with managers, to be applauded or hissed by pit, boxes, and 
galleries ? Gould he forego the renown of being the first wit 
M his age? Could he attain ^at renown without sullying 
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The history of his life is the history of a conflict between th^se 
two impulses. In his youth the desire of literary fame had 
the mastery ; but soon the meaner ambition OYerpowered the 
higher, and obtained supreme dominion oyer his mind. 

His first work, a novel of no great value, he published under 
the assumed name of Cleophil. His second was the Old 
Bachelor, acted in 169fi, a play inferior indeed to his other 
comedies, but, in its own line, inferior to them alone. The 
plot is equally destitute of interest and of probability. The 
characters aare either not distinguishable, or are distinguished 
only by peculiarities of the most glaring kind. But the dia- 
logue is resplendent with wit and eloquence^ which indeed are 
SO abundant that the fool comes in for an ample share, and 
preserves a certain colloquial air, a ceitain indescribable ease, 
of which Wycherley had given no example, and which Sheridan 
in vain attempted to imitate. The author, divided between 
jpride and shame, pride at having written a good play, and 
shame at having done an ungentlemaiilike thing, pretended 
that he had merely scribbled a few scenes for his own amuse- 
ment, and affected to yield unwillingly to the importunities 
of those who pressed him to try his fortune on the stage. 
The Old Bachelor was seen in manuscript by Dryden, one of 
whose best qualities was a hearty and generous admiration 
for the talents of others. He declared that he had never read 
Mch a first play, and lent bis services to bring it into a form 
fif for^^r^ was wanting to tl^ 

of the piece. It was so cast as to bring into play- all -the 
comic talent, and to exhibit on the boards in one view all the 
beauty, which Drury-Iitoe Theatre, then the only theatre in 
London, could assemble. The result was a complete triumph ; 
and the author was gratified with rew^ more substantial 
than the applauses of the pit.^ M a lord of the 

treasxiry, i^^ aplace, and, in a short -time, 

added the reversion of another place of much greater value, 
which, however, <Bd not become vacant till many years had 

In 1694, Congreve brought out the Double Dealer, a comedy 
in which all the powers which had produced the Old Bache- 
lor showed themselves, ma-feured by time and improved by 
exercise. But the audience was shocked by the characters of 
HaskweU and Lady Touchwood. And, iudeed, there is some- 
thing strangely revolting in the way w group that 
seems to belong to the house of Laius or of Pelops is intro- 
duced into the midst of the Brisks, IVoths,^ C and 



Pi^aiits. TW tmfavotiraHy received, Tet, if the 

praise of distinguished eould compeusate an author for 
the disapprobation of the multitude, Congreve had no reason 
to repine. Dry den, in one of the most ingenious, magnificent, 
and pathetic pieces that he ever wrote, extolled the author of 
the Double Dealer in terms which now appear extravagantly 
hyperbolical. Till Congreve came forth, — so ran this exqui- 
site flatttery,— the superiority of the poets who preceded the 
civil wars was acknowledged. 

“ Theirs was the giant race before the flood.'' 

Since the return of the Eoyal house, much art and ability had 
been exerted, but the old masters had been still unrivalled. 

Our builders were with want of genius curst. 

The second temple was not like the first." 

At length a writer had arisen who, just emerging from boy- 
hood, had surpassed the authors of the Knight of the Burning 
Pestle and of the Silent Woman, and who had only one rival 
left to contend ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

‘‘ Heaven, that but once was prodigal before, 

To Shakspeare gave as much, she could not give him more.” 

Some lines near the end of the poem are singularly graceM 
and touching, and sank deep into the heart of Congreve. 

“Already am I worn with cares and age, 

And just abandpnmg the ungrateful stage 5 
But you, whom every Muse and Grace adorn, 

Whom I foresee to better fortune bom, 

Be kind to my remains ; and, oh, defend 
Against your judgment your departed friend. 

Let not the insulting foe my fame pursue, 

But guard those laurels which descend to you.” 

The crowd, as usual, gradually came over to the opinion of 
the men of note 5 and the Double Dealer was before long quite 
as much admired, though perhaps never so much liked, as the 
Old Bachelor. 

In 1695 appeared Love for Love, superior both in wit and 
in scenic effect to either of the preceding plays. It was per- 
formed at a new theatre which Betterton and some other 
actors, disgusted by the treatment which they had received 
in Drury-Lane, had just opened in a tennis-court near Lin- 
coln's Inn. Scarcely any comedy within the memoiy of the 

successful. The actors were so 
Ck>ngr€^e a share in their theatre j and 
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he promised in return to famish them with a play every year, 
if his health wotild permit. Two years passed, however, before 
he produced the Mourning Bride,’^ a play which, paltry as 
it is when compared, we do not say, with Lear or Macbeth, 
but with the best dramas of Massinger and Ford, stands very 
high among the tragedies of the age in which it was written. 
To find anything so good we must go twelve years back to 
Venice Preserved, or six years forward to the Pair Penitent. 
The noble passage which Johnson, both in writing and in 
conversation, extolled above any other m the English drama, 
has suffered greatly ih^t^ pubhcyestimation fi?om the extra- 
vagance of his praise. Had he contented himself with saying 
that it was finer than any thing in the tragedies of ©rydon, 
Otway, Lee, Eowe, Southern, Hughes, and Addison,^ t^ 
any thing, in short, that had been written for the stage since 
the days of Charles the First, he would not have been in the 
wrong. 

The success of the Mourning Bride was even greater than 
that of Love for Love. Congreve was now allowed to be the 
first tragic as well as the first comic dramatist of his time ; 
and aU this at twenty-seven. We believe that no English 
writer except Lord Byron has, at so early an age, stood so 
high in the estimation of his contemporaries. 

At this time took place an event which deserves, in our 
opituon, a yeiy^ difierent sort of notice from that which has 
been bestowed on it by Mr. Leigh Hunt. The nation had 
how nearly recovered from the demoralising effect of the 
Puritah austerity. The gloomy follies of the reign of the 
Saints were but iai^ evils produced by 

profaneness and debauchery were recent and glaring. The 
Court, since the Eevolution, had ceased to patronise licen- 
tiousness. Mary^^^TO strictly pious ; and the vices of the cold, 
stern, and silent Wiffi were not obtruded oh the p 
eye. Discountenanced by the government, and falling in the 
favour of the people, the profligacy of the Eestoration still 
maintained its ground in some parts of society. Its strong- 
holds were the places where men of wit and fashion congre- 
gated, and above all, the theatres. At this conjuncture arose 
a great reformer whom, widely as we differ from him in many 
important points, we can never mention without respect. 

Jeremy Coluieb was a clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land, bred at Cambridge. His talents and attainments were 
such as might have been expected to raise him to the highest 
honours of his profession. He had. an extensive knowledge 
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ofboois ; yet lie had mingled much with polite societ^^ 
is said not to hate wanted either grace or viyacity in conter-^ 

satidn. which he 

had not paid some attention. But ecclesiastical antiquity 
was his fatonrite study. In religious opinions he belonged 
to that section of the Church of England which lies farthest 
from Geneva and nearest to Rome. His notions touching 
Episcopal government, holy orders, the efficacy of the sacra- 
ments, the authority of the Fathers, the guilt of scMsm, the 
importance of vestments, ceremonies, and solemn days, dif- 
fered Kttle from those w^ are now held by pr. Pusey and 
Mr. JSTewman. Towards the close of his life, indeed, CoU^^^ 
took some steps which brought him stiU nearer to Popery, 
mixed water with the wine in the Eucharist, made the sign 
of the cross in confirmation, employed oil in the visitation of 
the sick, and offered up prayers for the dead. His politics 
were of a piece with his divinity. He was a Tory of the 
highest sort, such as in the cant of his age was called a Tan- 
tivy. Not even the persecution of the bishops and the spo- 
hation of the univ^ could shake his steady loyalty. 

While the Convention was sitting, he wrote with vehemence 
in defence of the fagitive king, and was in con^^ 
rested. But his dauntless spirit was not to be so tamed. He 
refdsed to take the oaths, renounced all his preferments, and, 
in a succession of pamphlets written witfrm^ 
with some ability, attempted to excite the nation against its 
new masters. In 1692 he was again arrested on suspicion of 
having been concerned in a treasonable plot. So unbending 
were his principles that his Mends could hardly persuade him 
to let them bail him ; and he afterwards expressed his remorse 
for having been induced thus to acknowledge, by implication, 
the authority of an usurping government. He was soon in 
trouble again. Sir John Friend and Sir William Parkins 
were tried and convicted of high treason for planning the 
murder of King William, Collier administered spiritual 
consolation to them, attended them to Tyburn, and, just be- 
fore they were turned off, laid his hands on their heads, and 
by the authority which he derived from Christ, solemnly ab- 
solved them. This scene gave indescribable scandal. Tories 
joined with Whigs in blaming the conduct of the daring 
priest. Some acts, it was said> which fall under the definition 
of treason are such tiiat a good man may, in troubled times, 
be;; led . into them even by his virtues. , It may be necessary 
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even in pimislimg him we consider him as legally rather than 
morally gnilty, and hope that his honest error, though it 
cannot be pardoned here, will not be coimted to him for sin 
hereafter. Bnt such was not the case of Oollier’s penitents. 
They were concerned in a plot for waylaying and butchering 
in an hour of security, one who, whether he were or were not 
their kmg, was at aU events their fellow-creature. Whether 
the Jacobite theory about the rights of governments and the 
duties of subjects were or were not well founded, assassination 
must always be considered as a great crime. It is condemned 
even by the maxims of worldly honour and morality. Much 
more must it be an object of abhorrence to the pure Spoiise 
of Ghrist. The Church cannot surely, Tvithout the saddest 
and most mournful forebodings, see one of her children who 
has been guilty of this great wickedness pass into eternity 
without any sign of repentance. That these traitors had 
given any sign of repentance was not alleged. It might be 
that they had privately declared their contrition ; and, if so, 
the minister of religion might be justified in privately assur- 
ing them of the Divine forgiveness. But a public remission 
ought to have been preceded by a public atonement. The 
regret of these men, if expressed at all, had been expressed 
in secret. The hands of Collier had been laid on them in 
the presence of thousands. The inference which his enemies 
drew from his conduct was that he did not consider the con- 
spiracy against the life of William as sinful. But this in- 
ference he very vehemently, and, we doubt not, very sincerely 
' denied,'/ 

The storin raged. The bishops ptit forth a solemn censure 
of the absolution. The Attoi^^ 

before the Court of Eing’s Bench. Collier had now made up 
his mind not to give bait for his appearance befoi'e any court 
which derived its authority from the usurper^ 
ingly absconded and was outlawed. He survived these events 
about thirty years. The prosecution was not pressed; and 
he was soon suffered to resume his Hterary pursuits in quiet. 
At a later period, many attempts Were made to shake his 
perverse integrity by offers of wealth and dignity, but in 
vain. When he died, towards the end of the reign of George 
the First, he was still under the ban of the law. 

’We shall not be suspected of regarding either the politics 
or the theology of Collier with partiality ; but we believe him 
to have been as honest and courageous a roan as ever lived. 
We wfil go furt^^^^ that^ though passionate and 
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often TOongfe he was a singnlarly fair controversialist, 
candid, generous, too high-spirited to take mean advantages 
even in the most exciting disputes, and pure from all taint of 
personal malevolence. It must also be admitted that his 
opinions on ecclesiastical and political affairs, though in 
themselves absurd and pernicious, eminently qualified him to 
be the reformer of our lighter literature. The libertinism of 
the press and of the stage was, as we have said, the effect of 
a reaction against the Puritan strictness. Profligacy was, 
like the oak leaf on the twenty-ninth of May, the badge of 
a cavalier and a high churchman. Decency was associated 
with conventicles and calves’ heads. Grave prelates were too 
much disposed to wink at the excesses of a body of zealous 
and able allies who covered Eoundheads and Presbyterians 
with ridicule. If a Whig raised his voice against the impiety 
and licentiousness of the fashionable writers, his mouth was 
instantly stopped by the retort 5 Ton are one of those who 
groan at a light quotation from Scripture, and raise estates 
out of the plunder of the Church, who shudder at a 

and chop off the heads of kings. A Baxter, a Bur-^ 
net, even a Tihotson, would have purify our 

literature. But whto a man fanatical in the caus^ 
eopacy and actually under outlawry for his attachment to 
hereditary right, came forward as the champion of decency, 
the battle was already half won. 

In 1698, Collier published his Short View of the Profane- 
ness and Immorality of the English Stage, a book which 
threw the whole literary world into commotion, hut which is 
now much less read than it deserves. The faults of the work, 
indeed, are neither few nor small. Ihe dissertations on the 
Greek and Latin drama do not at all help the argument, and, 
whatever may have been thought of them by the generation 
which fancied that Christ Church had refuted Bentley, are 
such as, in the present day, a scholar of very humble preten- 
sions may venture to pronounce boyish, or rather babyish. 
The censures are not sufficiently discriminating. 
whom Collier accused had been guilty of such gross sins 
against decency that he was certain to weaken instead of 
strengthening his case, by introducing into his charge against 
them any matter about which there could he the smallest 
dispute. He was, however, so injudicious as to place among 
the outrageous , offences which he justly arraigned, some 
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could easily be paralleled from tbe works of writers wbo bad 
rendered great services to morality and religion. Tbus be 
blames Congreve, tbe number and gravity of whose real 
transgressions made it quite nnnecessary to tax him witb 
any that were not real, for using tbe words martyr” and 
‘‘inspiration” in a light sense; as if an arcbbisbop might 
not say that a speech was inspired by claret, or that an al- 
derman was a martyr to the gont. Sometimes, again, Collier 
does not sufficiently distingtiisb between the dramatist and 
the persons of the drama. Thus he blames Vanbrugh for 
putting into Lord Foppington’s mouth some contemptuous 
expressions respecting the though it is ob- 

vious that Vanbrugh couM not better expre 
by making Lord Foppington express contempt. 
also throughout the Short View too strong a display of pro- 
fessional feeKng. Collier is not content with claiming for 
his order an immunity from indiscriminate scurrility; he 
will not allow that, in any case, any word or act of a divine 
can be a proper subject for ridicule. Nor does he confine 
this benefit of clergy to the ministers of the Established 
Church. He extends the privilege to Catholic priests, and, 
what in him is more surprising, to Dissenting preachers. 
This, however, is a mere trifte. Lnaums, Brahmins, priests 
of Jupiter, prifests of Baal, are all to be held sacred. Dry den 
is bla^med for making the Mufti m Don Sebastian talk non- 
sense. Lee is called to a severe account for his incivility to 
Tiresias. But the most curious passage is that in which 
Collier resents some uncivil reflections thrown by Cassandra, 
in Dryden^s Gleomenes, on the calf Apis and his hierophants. 
The words ^ass-eating/ foddered god,” words which really 
are much in the style of several passages in the Old Testa- 
ment, give as much offence to this Gluistian divine as they 
could have given to the priests of Memphis. 

But, when ah deductions^ h^ made, great merit 

must be this work. TJiere is hardly any book of 

that time fr^ would be possible to select specimens 

of writing so exceHeht and so various. To compare Collier 
with Pascal would indeed be a^ Yet we hardly know 
where, except in the Provincial Letters, we can 
so harmoniously and becomingly blended with solemnity as 
in the Short View. In truth, all the modes of ridicule, from 
broad fun to polished and antithetical sarcasm, were at Col- 
lier’s command. On the other hand, he was complete master 
of the rhetoric of honest indignation. We scarcely know any 
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Tolume -wliici. contains so many 'bTtrsts of that 
quence which comes from the heairt and ^goes 4o the 1^^ 
Indeed the spMt of the hoot is^^t^ jfc order 

to appreciate it^ we most remember the situation m 

the writer stood. He was nnder the frown of power, ^ms 
name was already a mart for the invectiTes of one half of the 
writers Of the age, when, in the can^^ of go^ Of 

sense, and good morals, he gave battle to the othOT halt. 

Strong as his political prejudices were, he ^ma on this oc- 
casion to have entirely laid them aside. He ^s forgoton 
that he is a Jacobite, and remembers only that he is a citizen, 
and a Christian. Some of his sharpest censures ^ d^ected 
against poetry which had been hailed with dehght^^ ^ e 
Tory party, and had inflicted a deep wound on the 'Whi^. 
It is inspiriting to see how gallantly the sohtary outlaw ad- 
vances to attack enemies, formidable separately, and, it 
might have been thought, irresistible When combined, to- 
tributes his swashing blows right and left among Wycherley, 

Congreve, and Vanbrugh, treads the wretched I) Jrfey do^ 

in the dirt beneath his feet, and strikes with all his strength 
full at the towering crest of Dryden. ^ ^ 

r]nia effect produced by the Short View was immense. The 
hation was on the side of Qolher. it no^d not be 

doubted that, in the great host which he had defied, some 
ftlig.Tnp inu would be found to lift the gaimtlet. Th^e gener^ 
belief was that Dryden would take the field; and aU the wits 
anticipated a sharp contest between two weU-paired comba^ 
tants. The great poet had been singled out m the most 
marked manner. It was well known that he was deeply 
hurt that much smaller provocations had formerly roused 
iiim*to violent resentment, and that there was no literary 
weapon, offensive or defensive, of which he was not master. 
But his conscience smote him ; he stood abashed, hke the 
faUeh archangel at the rebuke of Zephon,— 

« A felt how awful ^oo^Jiess is, and saw ^ 

Tirtue in her sliape liow loyely ; saw and pined 

His loss.” 

At a later period he mentioned the Short View in the preface 
to his fables. He complained, with some asperity, of the 
hatehness with which he had been treated, and urged some 
aaitters in mitigation. But, onthe whole, he frankly acknow- 

■ Paid;:he; ' 
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friend, as I Have given Him no personal occasion to be other- 
wise, He will be glad of my repentance/^ 

, It w-onld Have been wise in Congreve to follow His master’s 
example. He was precisely in that situation in which it is 
madness to attempt a vindication ; for His guilt was so clear, 
that no address or eloquence could obtain an acquittal. On 
the other Hand, there were in His case many extenuating 
circumstances which, if He Had aclmowledged His error and 
promised amendment, would Have procured His pardon. The 
most rigid censor could not but make great allowances for 
the faults into wHicH^^ s a man Had been seduced by • 

evil example, by the Hixuriance of a vigorous fancy^^ 
the inebriating eiSect of popular applause. The esteem, as 
well as the admiration, of the pubHc was still within His 
reach. He might easily Have effaced all memory of His trans- 
gressions, and Have shared with Addison the glory of showing 
that the most brilliant wit may be the ally of virtue. But, 
in any case, prudence should Have restrained Him from en- 
countering Collier. The nonjuror was a mail thoroughly 
fitted by nature, education, and Habit, for polemical dispute. 
Congreve’s mind, though a mind of no common fertility and 
vigour, was of a different class. No man understood so well 
the art of polishing epigrams and repartees into the clearest 
effulgence, and setting them neatly in easy and familiar 
dialogue. In this sort of jewellery He attained to a mastery 
unprecedented and inimitable. But He was altogether rude 
in the art of controversy 5 and He Had a cause to defend 
which scarcely any art could Have rendered victorious. 

The event was such as might Have been foreseen. Con- 
greve’s answer was a complete failure. He was angry, pbscurej 
arid dull. Even the Green Eoom and 
were compeiled to admowledge that^ m in 

argument, the parson Had a decided advantage over the poet. 
Not only was Congreve unable to make any show of a case 
where He was in the wrong; but He succeeded in putting 
Himself completely in the wrong where He was in the right. 
Collier Had taxed Him with profaneness for calling a clergy- 
man Mr. Prig, and for introducing a coachman named^^^^ J^^ 
in aUusion to the King of Israel^ who was^^^^^^k^ 
by His furious driving. Had there been nothing worse in the 
Old Bachelor and Double Dealer, Congreve might pass for as 
pure a writer as Cowper Himself> who, in poems revised by so 
. austere a censor as John Newton, caHs a fox-hunting sqtiire 
Nimrod, and gives to a chaplain the disrespectful ham 
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Smug* GongrCTe might with good effect have appealed to 
the public whether it might not be fairly presumed that, 
when such frivolous ch^ made, there were no very 

serious charges to make. Instead of doing this, he pretended 
that he meant no allusion to the Bible by the name of Jehu, 
and no reflection by the name of Prig. Strange, that a man 
of such parts should, in order to defend himself against impu- 
tations which nobody could regard as important, tell untruths 
which it was certain that nobody would believe ! 

One of the pleas which Congreve set up for himself and 
his brethren was that, though they might be guilty of a little 
levity here and there, they were careful to inculcate a moral, 
packed close into two or three lines, at the end of every play . 
Had the fact been as he stated it, the defence would be worth 
very little. For no man acquainted with human nature could 
think that a sententious couplet would undo all the mischief 
that five profligate acts had done. But it would have been 
wise, in Congreve to have looked again at his own comedies 
before he used this argument. / GoUier did so 5 and found 
that the moral of the Old Bachelor, the grave apophthegm 
which is to be a set-off against aU the libertinis of the 
piece, is contained in the following triplet : 

“What riigged ways attend the noon of Hfe ! 

Onr sun declines, and with what anxious strife. 

What pain, we tug that galling load— a wife/’ 

^^Love for Love,” says Collier, “may have a somewhat 
better farewell, but it would do a man little service should he 
remember it to his dying day 

“ The miracle to-day is, that we find 
A lover true, not that a woman’s kind.” 

Collieris reply was severe and triumphant. One of his 
repartees we will quote, not as a favourable specimen of his 
manner, but because it was called forth by Gongreve^s charac- 
teristic affectation. The poet spoke of the Old Bachelor as a 
trifle to which he attached no value, and which had become 
public by a sort of accident. “I wrote it,” he said, “to 
amuse myself in a slow recovery from a fit of siclmess.” 
“What his disease was,” replied Collier, “I am not to 
inquire ; but it must be a very ill one to be worse than the 
r^nedy.” 

that Congreve gained by coming forward on this occa- 
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offences. Wliy,” asked Collier, skonld tke man langh at 
tlie mischief of the boy, and make the disorders of his nonage 
his own, by an after approbation ? ” 

Oohgreye was not Collier’s only opponent. Vanbmgh, 
Dennis, and Settle took the field. And, from a passage in a 
contemporary satire, we are inclined to think that among the 
answers to the Short View was one written, or supposed to be 
written, by Wycherley. The Tictory remained with Collier. 
A great and rapid reform in almost all the departments of our 
lighter literature was the effect of his labours. A new race of 
wits and poets arose, who generally treated with reverence 
the great ties which bind socieiy together, and whose very in- 
decencies were decent wlien compared iv^ 
which flourished during the last forty years of the seventeenth 
;century.■;:^/.■■■; 

This controversy probably prevented Congreve from fulfil- 
ling the engagements into which he had entered with the 
actors. It wasnot till 1700 that he produced the Way of the 
World, the most deeply meditated and the most brilliantly 
written of all his works. It wants, perhaps, the constant 
movement, the effervescence of animal spirits, which we find 
in Love for Love. But the hysterical rants of Lady Wishfort, 
the meeting of Witwould and his brother, the country loiight’s 
courtship and his subsequent revel, and, above all, the chase 
and surrender of MiQamant, are superior to any thing that is 
to be found in the whole range of comedy from the 

civil war downwards. It is quite m^ that this 

play shohld have fafied on t^ stage. Yet so it was ; and the 
author, afready sore Wfth^^& wounds which CoHier had in- 
flictedy was gaUed past endurarme b^^^ this new stroke. Bfe 
resolved never again to expose himself to the rudeness of a 
tasteless audience, and took leave of the theatre for ever; 

twenty-eight years longer, without adding to the 
high literary reputation which he had attained. He read 
much while he retained his eyesight, and now and then wrote 
a short essay, or put an idle tale into verse ; hut he appears 
never to have planned any considerable W^ork. The miscella- 
neous pieces which he pnblished in 1710 are of Little value, 
and have long been forgotten. 

The stock of fame which he had acquired by his comedies 
was sufficient, assisted by the ^aces of his manner and con- 
versation, to secure for him a high place in the estimation of 
the world. During the winter he lived among the most dis- 
tinguished and agreeable people in London. His summers 
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were passed at tlie splendid coantry-seats of mMste^ and 
peers. Literary envy and political faetion^ wHch. in tliat age 
respected nothing els0, respected his repose/ professed to 
he one of the party of which his patron Monta^ ^ 

Halifax, -v^as t^^ But he had civil words and sna 

good ofSces for naen of eveiy shade of opinion. An 
every shade of opinion spoke weU of him in return 
His means were for a long tm^ The place which 

he had in possession barely enabled him to live with comfort. 

And, when the Tories came into power, some thought that he 
wonld lose even this moderate provision. But Harley, who 
was by no means disjaosed to adopt the exterminating policy 
of the October club, and who, with aU his faults of under- 
standing and temper, had a sincere kindness for men of genius, 
re-assured the anxious poet by quoting very gracefully and. 
happily the lines of 

ISFeo tarn aversus equos Tyna Sol jungit ab tube.” 


The indulgence with which Gongreve was treated by the^ 
Tories was not purchased by any concession oh his part which * 
could justly offend the 'Whigs. It was his rare good fortune 
to share the triumph of his friends without having shared 
their proscription. When the House of Hanover came to the 
throne, he partook largely of the prosperity of those with 
whom he was connected. The reversion to which he had been 
nominated twenty years before fell in. He was made secre- 
tary to the island of Jamaica 5 and his whole income amounted 
to tv^elve hundred a year, a fortune which, for a single man, 
was in that age not only easy hut splendid. He continued, . 
however, to practise the frugality which he had learned when 
he could scarce spare, as Swift tells us, a shilling to pay the 
* chairmen who carriedhim to Lord Halifax's. Though he had 
nobody to save for, he laid up at least as much as he spent. 

The infirmities of age came early upon him. His habits 
had been intemperate 5 he suffered much from gout; and, 
when confined to his chamber, he had no longer the solace of 
literature. Blindness, the most cruel misfortune that can 
befall the lonely student, made his books useless to him. He 
was thrown on society for all his amusement ; and in society 
Jiis good breeding and vivaci-fy made him always welcome. 

By the rising men of letters he was considered not as a 




applause of their exertions. They could, therefore, entertain 
no jealousy of him, and thought no more of detracting from 
his fame than of caiping at the great men who had been lying 
a hundred years in Poets^Comer, Even the inmates of Grub 
Street, even the heroes of the Dunciad, were for once just to 
living merit. There can be no stronger illustration of the es- 
timation in which Congreve was held than the fact that the 
English Iliad, a work which appeared with more splendid 
auspices than any other in our language, was dedicated to 
him. There wa^ not a duke ih the kingdom who would not 
have been proud of such a compliment. Dr. Johnson ex 
presses great admiration for the independence of spirit which 
^ Pope showed bn this bceasion. He passed over peers and 
statesmen to inscribe his^^ffi Congreve, with a magnani- 
mity of which the praise had been complete, had Ms friend^s 
virtiie been eqny. to his wit. Why he was chosen for so great 
an honour, it is not now possible to know.” It is certainly 

think, it is possible to guess. 
The translation of the Iliad had been zealously befiriended by 
men of all political opinions. The poet who, at an early age, 
^ had been raised to affluence by the emulous liberality of Whigs 

and Tories, could not with propriety inscribe to a chief of 
either party a work which had been munificently patronised 
by both. It was necessary to find some person who was at 
once eminent and neutral. It was therefore necessary to pass 
over peers and statesmen. Congreve had a high name in 
letters. He had a high name in aristocratic circles. He lived 
on terms of civility with men of all parties. By a courtesy 
paid to him, neither the ministers nor the leaders of the op- 
position could be offended. 

The siagular affectation wMch had from the first been 
characteristic of Congreve grew stronger and stronger as he 
advanced in life. At last it became disagreeable to Mm to 
hear his own comedies praised. Voltaire, whose soul was 
burned up by the ragiug desire for literary renown, was half 
puzzled and half disgusted by what he saw, during Ms visit to 
England, of this extraordinary whim. Congreve disclaimed 
the character of a poet, declared that his plays were trifles 
produced in an idle hour, and begged that* Voltaire would 
consider him merely as a gentleman. “If you had been 
merely a gentleman,” said Voltaire, I should not have come 
to see you.” 

Congreve was not a man of warm affections. Domestic 
ties he had none ; and in the temporary connexions which he 
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formed with, a Buecession of beauties from the green-room his 
heart does not appear to have been interested. Of all his at- 
taohm^hts that^to Bracegirdle lasted the longest and was 

the most celebrated. 

many years, the idol of all London, whose face caused the fatal 
broilin which Mountfort fell, and for which Lord Mohun was 
tried by the peers, and to whom the Earl of Scarsdale was said 
to have made honourable addresses, had conducted herself, 
in very trying circumstances, with extraordinary discretion. 
Congreve at length became her conMential friend. They 
constantly rode out together and dined together. Some people 
said that she was his mistress, and others that she would soon 
be his wife. He was at last drawn away from her by the 
influence of a wealthier and haughtier beauty. Henrietta, 
daughter of the great Marlborough, and Countess of Grodol- 
phin, had, on her father’s death, succeeded to his dukedom, 
and to the greater part of his immense property. Her hus- 
band was an insignificant man, of whom Lord Chesterfield 
said that he came to the House of Peers only to sleep, and 
that he might as well sleep bn the right as on the left of the 
woolsack. Between the Duchess and Congreve sprang up a 
most eccentric friendship. He had a seat every day at her 
table, and assisted in the direction of her concerts. That 
malignant old beldame, the Dowager Duchess Sarah, who 
had quarrelled with her daughter as she had quarrelled with 
every body else, affected to suspect that there was something 
wrong. But the world in general appears to have thought 
that a great lady might, without any imputation on her 
character, pay marked attention to a man of emment genius 
who was hear sixty years old, who was still older in appear- 
ance and in oonstiiition, who was confined to his chair by 
gout, and who was unable to read from blindness. 

In the summer of 1728, Congreve was ordered to try the 
Bath waters. During his excursion he wasbvertUrned in his 
chariot, and received some severe internal injury from 
he never recovered. He came back to London in^^ 
state, complaihed constantly of a pafcm 
tinned to sink, till in the following January he expired. 

He left ten thX)usand pounds, saved out of the emoluments 
of his lucrative places. Johnson says that this money ought 
to have gone to the Congreve family, which was then iu 
great distress. Dr. Young and Mr, Leigh Hunt, two gentle-, 
who seldom agree with i^h other, but with whom, on 
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have gone to Mrs. Bracegirdle. Congreve bequeathed two 
Inmdred ponnds to Mrs. Bracegirdle, and an eqnal snm to a 
^ certain Mrs. Jel^^ ; bnt the bnlk of his accnmnlations went 
to the Duchess of Marlborough, in whose immense wealth 
snch a legacy was as a drop in the bncket. It might have 
raised the faUen fortunes of a Staffordshire squire ; it might 
have enabled a retired actress to enjoy every comfort, and, in 
her sense, every lusury: but it was hardly sufficient to defray 
the Duchess’s establishment for three months. 

The great lady burM her Mend with^^ seldom seen 

at the funerals of poets. The corpse lay in state under the 
y ancient roof of the Jerusalem Chamber, and was interred in 
Westminster Abbey. The pall was borhe by the Duke of 
Bridgewater, Lord Oobham, t^ Earl of Wilmington, who 
had been Speaker, and was afterwards First Lord of the 
Treasury, and other men of high consideration. Her Grrace 
laid out her friend’s bequest in a superb diamond necklace, 
which she wore in honour of him, and, if report is to be 
believed, showed her regard in ways much more extraordi- 
nary. It is said that a statue of him in ivory, which moved 
I by clockwork, was placed daily at her table, that she had a 
wax doll made in imitation of him, and that the feet of the 
doll were regularly blistered and anointed by the doctors, as 
poor Congreve’s feet had been when he suffered from the 
gout. A monument was erected to the poet in Westminster 
Abbey, with an inscription written by the Duchess 5 and 
Lord Cobham honoured him with a cenotaph, wM^ to 

us, though that is a bold word, the ugliest and. most absurd 
of the bufldiags at Stowe. 

We have said that Wycherley was a worse Gongreve. There 
was, indeed, a remarkable analogy between the writings and 
1 lives of these two men. Both were gentlemen liberally edu- 
cated. Both led town lives, and knew human nature only as 
it appears between Hyde Park and the Tower. Both were 
men of wit. ITeither had much imagination. Both at an 
early age produced lively and profligate comedies. Both re- 
tired from the field while still in early manhood, and owed to 
thefr youthful achievements in literatere whatever considera- 
tion they enjoyed in later life. Both, after they had ceased 
to write for the stage, published volumes of miscellanies 
which did little credit either to their talents or to their 
morals. Both, during their declining years, hung loose upon 
society 5 and both, in their last inoments, made eccentric and 
^ estates. 
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Bui ia eTery joint Con^eve maintained Hs superiority to 
Wyclierley. Wyclierley had wit; but the wit of Congreve 
far outshines that of every comic writer, except Sheridan, 
who has arisen wdthin the last two centuries. Congreve had 
not, in a large measure, the poetical faculty ; but compared 
mth Wycherley he might be called a great poet, Wycher- 
ley had some knowledge of books ; but Congreve was a man 
of real learning. Congreve’s off^ against decorum, though 

highly culpable, were not so gross as those of Wycherley ; 
nor did Congreve, like Wycherley, exhibit to the world the 
deplorable spectacle of a licentious dotage. Congreve died in 
the enjoyment of high consideration ; Wycherley forgotten or 
despised. Congreve’s toU was absurd and capricious ; but 
Wycherley’s last actions appear to have been prompted by 
obdurate malignity. 

Bfere, at toast for ^ t^^^ present, we must stop. 
and Farquhar are not men to be hastily dismissed, and we 
have not left ourselves space to do them justice. 
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LOED HOLLAS®* 

SE%e Opimom of Lori Mollcmdy m r&oordei m the Journals of iho 

Home of Lcyrds^ from 17^^ to 1^1, ^ 

D. 0. MoxEtAJiT, of Lmooln’s itm, Barrister-at-Law. 8m London: 

1841, 

make it impossible tis to lay before bur 
readers, at "the preseiit moment, a complete view of 
character and public career of the late Lord Holla^ But 
we feel that we have already deferred too long the duty of 
paying some tribute to his memory. We 
becoming to bring without delay an offering, though 

l| intrinsically of little value, than to leave his tomb longer 
without some token of our reverence and love. 

We shall say very little of the book which lies on our table. 
And yet it is a book which, even if it had been the work of a 
less distinguished man, or had appeared under circumstances 
less interesting, would have well repaid an attentive perusal. 
It is valuable, both as a record of principles and as a model 
of composition. We find in it all the great maxims which, 
during more than forty years, guided Lord Holland's public 
conduct, and the chief reasons on which those maxims rest, 
condensed into the smallest possible space, and set forth with 
| » admirable perspicuity, dignity, and precision. To his opinions 

on Boreign Policy we for the most part cordially assent 5 but,* 
now and then we are incliaed to think them imprudently 
generous. We could not have signed the protest against the 
detention of Napoleon. The Protest respecting the course 
which England pursued at the Congress of Verona, though it 
contains much that is excelent, contains also positions which, 
we are incliaed to think. Lord Holland would, at a later 
period, have admitted to be unsound. But to all his doctrines 
bn constitutional questions, we give our hearty approbation ; 
and we firinly believe that no British Government has ever 
deviated from that line of internal policy which he has traced, 
without detriment to the public. , 
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We will give, as a specimen of a single 

passage, in wMch. a cMef article of the political creed of the 
Whigs is stated and explains with sihgnlar clearness, force, 
and brevity. Otir readers will remeniber that, in 1825, the 
Catholic Association raised t^^ cry of emancipation with most 
formidable effect. The Tories acted after their In- 

stead of removing the grievance they tried to put down the 
agitation, and brought in a law, apparently sharp and strin- 
gent, bnt in truth utterly impotent, for restraining the right 
of petition. Lord Holland’s Protest on that occasion is 
excellent. 

We are,” says he, “ well aware that the privileges of the people, 
the rights of free discussion, and the spirit and letter of our popular 
institutions, must render— aud they are intended to render— the 
continuance of an extensive grievance, and of the dissatisfaction 
consequeht thereupon, dangerous to the tranquillity of the country, 
and ultimately subversive of the authority of the state. Experience 
and theory alike forbid us to deny that effect of a fee constitution ; 
a sense of justice and a love of hberty equally deter us fern lament- 
ing it. But we have always been taught to look for the r^^ 
such disorders in the redress of the grievances wMch justify them, 
and in the removal of the dissatisfaction fern which they* flow— hot 
in restraiuts on ancient privileges, not in inroads on the right of 
public discussion, nor in violations 6f the principles of a fee govern* 
ment. If, therefore, the legal method of seeking redress, which has 
been resorted to by persons labouring under grievous disabilities, be 
fraught with immediate or remote danger to the state, we draw 
from that circumstance a conclusion long since foretold by great 
authority* — ^namely, that the British constitution, and large exclu- 
sions, cannot subsist together ; that the constitution must destroy 
them, or they will destroy the constitution.” 

It was not, however, of this little book, valuable and inter- 
estiug as it is, but of the author, that we meant to speak; 
and we will try to do so with calmness and impartiality. 

In order to fiilly appreciate Hie character of Lord Holland, 
it is necessary to go far back Mp the history of his family ; 
for he had inherited something more than a coronet and an 
estate. To the house of which he was the head belongs one 
distinction which we believe to be without a parallel in our 
annals. During more than a century, there has never been a 
time at w^ Pox has not stood in a prominent station 
among public men. Scarcely had the chequered career of the 
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debaters. And before Charles was borne to Westminster 
Abbey a third Fox had already become one of the most con- 
spicnoiis politicians in the kingdom. 

It is impossible, not to be struck by the strong family like- 
ness which, in spite of diversities arising from education and 
position, appears in these three distinguished persons. In their 
faces and figures there was a resemblance, such as is common 
enough in novels, where one picture is good for ten genera- 
tions, but such as in real life is seldom found. The ample 
person, the massy and thoughtfol forehead, the large eye- 
brows, the fuU cheek and^^ l^^^ expression, so singularly 
compounded of sense, humour, courage, openness, a strong 
will £bnd a sweet temper, were common to all. But the fe^ttures 
of the founder of the House, as the pencil of ^Reynolds and tfe 
chisel of NoUekens have handed them down to us, were dis- 
agreeably harsh and exaggerated. In his descendants the 
aspect was preserved, but it was softened, till it became, in 
the late lord, the most gracious and interesting countenance 
that was ever lighted up by the mingled lustre of intelligenee 
and benevolence. 

As it was with the faces of the men of this noble family, 
so was it also with their aninds, Nature had done much for 
them all. She had moulded them all of that clay of which 
she is most sparing. To all she had given strong reason and 
sharp wit, a quick relish for every physical and intellectu^ 
enjoyment, constitutional intrepidity, and that frankness by 
which constitutional infr^ gener^y aecorapanied, 

spirits which nothing eor^^^ depress^ tempers easy, generous^ 
and placable, and that genial courtesy which has its seat in 
the heart, and of which arfcificial politeness is only a faint and 
cold imitation. Such a disposition is the richest mheritance 
that ever was entailed on any family. 

But traim greatly modified the fine quali- 

ties which nature lavished with such profusion on three gene- 
rations of the house of Fox. The first Lord Holland was a 
needy political adventurer. He entered pubhc life at a time 
when the standard of integrity among statesmen was low. He 
started as the adherent of a minister who had indeed many 
titles to respect, who possessed eminent talents both for ad- 
ministration and for debate, who understood the public inte- 
rest well, and who meant fairly by the country, but who had 
seen so much perfidy and meanuess that he had become scep- 
tical as to the existence of probity. Weary of the cant of 
patriotism, Walpole had learned to talk a cant of a different 
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^ Bisgnsted by fliat sort; of b wMcb is at least 

a bomage^^^ Tirtue^ be was too tbe babit of practi- 

sing the less respectable bypocrisy wbicb ostentatiotisly dis- 
plays, and sometimes even simulates vice. TCo l^alpole Fox 
attached bimselfj politically and personally, with tbe ardonr 
wbicb belonged to bis temperament. And it is not to be de- 
nied that in tbe scbool of Walpole be contracted faults wbicb 
destroyed tbe valne of bis many great endowments. He 
raised bimself, indeed, to the first consideration in the House 
of Commons ; be became a consummate master of tbe art of 
■debate 5 be attained bononrs and immense wealth ; but tbe 
public esteem and confidence were withheld from him. His 
private friends, indeed, justly extolled Ms generosity and 
good-nature. They maintained that in those parts of bis 
conduct which they could least defend there was nothing sor- 
did, and that, if be wa s misled^ be was misled by amiable 
feelmgs, by a desire to serve bis friends, and by anxious ten- 
derness for bis children, But by the nation be was regarded 
as a inan of insatiable rapacity and desperate ambition 5 as a 
man ready to adopt, without sciraple, tbe most immoral and 
the most unconstitutional manner^^ as a man perfectly fitted, 
by aU ins opinions and feebngs, for the worb of managing the 
Parliament by means of secret-service-money, and of keeping 
down tbe people with tbe bayonet. Many of bis contempo- 
raries bad a morality quite as lax as bis: but very few among 
them had bis talents, and none bad bis bardibood and energy. 
He could not, like Sandys and Dodd^ find safety in con- 
tempt. He therefore became an object of such general aver- 
sion as no statesman since the fall of Strafford has iacun*ed, 
of such general aversion as was probably never in any 
country ibcurred by a man of so kind and cordial a disposi^ 
tion. A weak mind would have sunk under such a load of 
unpopularity. But that resolute spirit seemed to derive new 
firmness from tbe public hatred. The only effect which re- 
proaches appeared to produce on him, was to sour, in some 
degree, bis naturally sweet temper. The last- ^a of bis 
public Ip were marked, not only by that audacity wbicb be 
had derfred pm nature, not only by that m wbicb 

be bad learned m tbe scbool of Walpole, but by a harshness 
wbicb almost amounted to cruelty, and wbicb bad never been 
supposed to belong to bis character. His severity increased 
the unpopularity from which it bad sprung; Tbe weU-known 
lampoon of Gray may serve as. a specimen of tbe feeliug of tbe 
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sands, and cormorants. Lord Holland is represented as oom- 
plaining, tliat the cowardice of his accomplices had prevented 
him from putting down the free spirit of the city of London 
by sword and fire, and as pining for the time when birds of 
prey should make their nests in Westminster Abbey, and un- 
clean beasts burrow in St. Paul’s. 

Within afewmonths after the’death of this remarkable man, 
his second son Charles appeared at the head of the party op- 
posed to the American War. Charles had inherited the bodily 
and mental constitution of his father, and had been much, far 
too much, under father’s influence. It was indeed impos- 

sible that a son of so affectionate and noble a nature should 
not have been warmly attached to a parent who possessed 
m:any fine quahties, and who carried his m and liber- 

ality towards his children even to a culpable extent. Charles 
saw that the person to whom he was bound by the strongest 
ties was, in the highest degree, odious to the nation ; and the 
effect was what might have been expected from the strong 
passions and constitutional boldness 6f so high-spirited a 
youth. He cast in his lot mth his fatherl and took, while stffl 
a boy, a deep part in the most unjustifiable and unpopular 
measures that had been adopted since the reign of James the 
Second. In the debates on the Middlesex Election, he dis-* 
tinguished himself, not only by his precocious powers of elo- 
quence, but by the vehement and seomM manner in which 
he bade defiance to public opinion. He was at that time 
regarded as a manlikely to be the most formidable champion 
of arbitrary goveriment that had appeared since the Eevolu- 
tion, to be a Bute with far greater powers, a Mansfield 
far greater courage. Happily his father’s death liberated him 
early from the pernicious i^uence by which he had been 
misled. His mind expanded. His range of obseryation be- 
came wider. His genius broke through early prejudices. His 
natural benevolence and magnanimity had fair play. In a 
very short time he appeared in a situation worthy of his un- 
derstanding and of his heari. Erom a family whose name 
was associated in the public mind with tyranny and corrup-^ 
tion, from a party of which the theory and the practice were 
equaUy servile, from the midst of the Luttrells, the Dysons, 
the Barringtons, came forth the greatest parliamentary de- 
fender of civil and religious Kberty. 

The late Lord Holland succeeded to the talents and to the 
fine natural dispositions of his House. But his situation was 
very different from that of the two eminent men of whoni we 
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important respects it was better, in 
so^ it was worse than tbeirs. He bad one great advantage 
over ^ineip, He received a good political eduoa.tion. The 
first lord was educated by Sir Robert Walpol^. Mr. Eo^^ ^s 
^ucafed by his father. The late lord was educated by Mr. 
J)?. The pernicious maxims early imbibed by the first Lord 
Holland, made his great talents useless, and worse than use- 
less, to the state. The pernicious maxims early imbibed by 
Mr. Eox led him, at the commencement of his public life, 
into great feults which, though afterwards nobly expiated! 
were never forgotten. To the very end of his career, aman 
men, when they had nothing else to say in defence of their 
0^ ^anny, bigotry, and imbecility, could always raise a 
cheer by some paltry taunt about the election of Colonel Lut- 
trell, ae imprisonment of the lord mayor, and other mea- 
smes in which the great Whig leader had borne a part at 
the age of one or two and twenty. On Lord Holland no 
such slm could be thrown. Those who most dissent from 
tes opmions must acknowledge that a public life more con- 
sistent is not to be foimd in our annals. Every part of it is 
m perfect harmony with every ofrier part ; and the whole is 
in perfect harmony with the great principles of toleration and 
ci^ freedom. This rare feHcity is in a great measure to be 
attributed to the influence of Mr. Fox, Lord Holland, as 
teas natural in a person of his talents and expectations, 
be^ at a very early age to take tbe keenest interest in 
jwhtics j and Mir. Fox found the greatest pleasure in forming 
tne nmd of so hopeful a pupil. They corresponded largely 
on pohfical subjects when the young lord was only sixteen- 
^d their fiuendship and confidence continued to the 
day of that mourtifdl separation at Chiswick. Under such 
wamiug such a man as Lord Holland was hr no danger of 
i^ng into those faults which threw a dark shade over the 
whole career of his grandfather, and from which the youth 
of Ills undo was not wliolly froo. 

_Qn toe otber hand, the Irte Lord H^ 
wxtn his grandfather and his unde, laboured under oue great 
disadvantage. They were members of toe House of Com- 
mons. He became a Peer while still an. infant. When he 
entered public life, toe House of Lords was a very small and 
a very decorous assembly. The miuoiity to which he he- 
h^^d was scarcely able to muster five or six votes on the 

a mere form, as it wai^ 
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in the Irisli House of Peers before the Fnion. This was a 
great inisfortune to a man like Lord HoUand. It was not 
by occasional^ add2:essmg solemn and 

tmMendly aumtors, that his grandfather and his uncle at- 
tained their unrivalled parliamentary sldll. The former had 
learned his art in “ the great Walpolean battles,” on nights 
when Onslow was in the chair seventeen hours without inter- 
mission, when the thick ranks on both sides kept unbroken 
order till long after the winter sun had risen upon them, 
when the blind were led out by the hand into the lobby and 
the paralytic laid down in their bed-clothes on the benohes. 
The powers of Charles Pox were, ftoni the first, exercised in 
conflicts not less exciting. The great talents of the late 
Lord Holland had no such advantage. This was the more 
unfortunate, because the peculiar species of eloquence which 
belonged to him in common with his family required much 
practice to develope it. With strong sense, and the greatest 
readiness of wit, a certain tendency to hesitation Was heredi- 
tary in the line of Pox. This hesitation arose, not from the 
poverty, but from the wealth of their vocabulary. They 
paused, not from the difficulty of finding one expression, but 
from the difficulty of choosing between several. It was only 
by slow degrees and constant exercise that the first Lord 
Holland and his son overcame the defect. Indeed neither of 
them overcame it completely^^^ ^ ^ 

In statement, the late Lord Holland was not successM 5 
his chief exceUence lay in r^^^ He had the quick eye of 
his house for the unsound parts of an argximent, and a great 
felicity in esposing them^ was decidedly more distin- 
guished in debate than any peer of his time who had not sat 
. in the House of Gornnions. to find his equal among 

persons similarly situated, we must go back eighty years to 
Earl Granvifle^^ Per Mansfield, Thurlow, Loughborough, 
Grey, Gren^rille, Brougham, Plxinkett, and other eminent 
men, living and dead, Whom we will not stop to enumerate^ 
carried to the Tipper House an eloquence formed and matured 
in the Lower. The opinion of the most discerning judges 
was that Lord Holland’s oratorical performances, though 
sometimes most successM, afEbrded ho fair measure of his 
oratorical powers, and that, in an assembly of which the 
debates were frequent and animated, he would have attained 
a very high order of excellence. It was, indeed, impossible 
to listen to his conversation withont seeing that he was born 
a debater. To him, as to his uncle, the exercise of the mind 
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in discussion was a positive pleasure. Witli tlie greatest 
good nature and good breeding, he was the very opposite to 
an assenter. The word disputatious is generally used as 
a word of reproach 5 but we can express our meaning only 
by saying that Lord Holland was most courteously and plea- 
santly disputatious. In truth, his quiclmess m^^ 
and apprehending distinctions and analogies was such as a 
veteran judge might envy. The lawyers of the Duchy of 
Lancaster were astonished to flmd in an unp^^^ 
so strong a reKsh for the esoteric parts of their science, and 
complained, that as soon as they had split a hairj, Lord Hol- 
land proceeded to split the filaments^^ i^^ still finer. 

In a mind, less happily constituted, there might have been 
a rist that this turn for subtiliy would have produced serious 
evil. But in the heart and understanding of Lord Holland 
there was ample security against all such danger. He was 
not a man to be the dupe of his own ingenuiiy. He put his 
logic to its proper ^^ u^ and in him the dialectician was 
always subordinate to the statesman. 

is written in the chronicles of his country. 
Perhaps, as we have already intimated, his opinions on two 
or three great questions of foreign policy were open to just 
objection# Tet even his errors, if he er^^^ 
respectable. We are not sure that we do not love and admire 
him the more because he was now and then seduced from 
what we regard as a wise policy by sympathy with the op- 
pressed, by generosity towards the fallen, by a philanthropy 
so enlarged that it took in all nations, by love of peace, a 
love which in him was second only to the love of freedom, 
and by the magnahimous credulity of a mind which was as 
incapable of suspecting as of devising mischief. 

To^^^^h^^ views on questions of domestic policy the voice of 
his countrymen does ample justice. They revere the memory 
of the man who was, duringforty years, the constant protector 
of aU oppressed races and persecuted sects, of the man whom 
neither the prejudices nor the interests belonging to his 
station could* seduce from the path of right, of the noble, 
who in every great crisis cast in his lot with the commons, 
of the planter, who made manful war on the slave trade, of 
the landowner, whose whole heart was in the struggle against 
the eom-laws. 

We have hitherto touched almost exclusively on those parts 




^liicli His meino37 is cHerisHed by tHose wHo were Honoured 
witH His friendsHip ? Or in wHat language sHall we speak 
of that House, once celebrated for its rare attractions to 
tHe fartHest ends of tHe civilised worldy and now silent and 
desolate as tHe grave ? To that House, a Hundred and twenty 
years ago, a poet addressed those tender and graceful lines, 
wHicH Have now acquired a new meaning not less sad than 
that wHicH they originally borei 

** THou Hill, wHose brow the antique structures grace, 

Beared by Hold cHiefs of Warwick’s noble race, 

WHy, once so loved, wHene’er tHy bower appears, 

O’ er my dim eyeballs glance the sudden tears ? 

How sweet were once tby prospects fresH and fair, 

THy sloping walks and unpolluted air ? 

How sweet the glooms HeneatH tHine aged trees, 

THy noon-tide sHadbw and tHine evening Hreeze ! 

His image tHy forsaken bowers restore ; 

THy walks and airy prospects cHarm no more ; 

Ho more tHe summer in tHy glooms allayed, 

THine evening breezes, and tHy noon-day sHade.” 

Tct a few years, and tHe sHades and structures may follow 
their illustrious masters. The wonderful city wHicH, ancient 
and gigantic as it is, stiH continues to grow as fast as a 
young town of logwood by ia water-privilege in MicHigan, 
may soon displace those tuirets and gardens which are asso- 
ciated with so much that is interesting and noble, with the 
courtly magnificence of Eich, with the loves of Ormond> with 
the counsels of Cromwell, with the death of Addison. The 
time is coming when, perhaps, a few old men, the last sur- 
vivors of our generation, will in vain seek, amidst new 
streets, and squares, and railTOy stations, for the site of that 
dwelling which was in their youth the favourite resort of 
wits and beauties, of painters and poets, of scholars, philo- 
sophers, and statesmen. will then remember, with 

strange tenderness, many objects once familiar to them, the 
avenue and the terrace, the busts and the paintings, the 
carving, the grotesque gilding, and the enigmatical mottoes. 
With peculiar fondness they will recall that venerable 
chamber, in which all the antique gravity of a college 
library was so singularly blended with all that female 
grace and wit could devise to embellisH a drawing-room. 
They will recollect, not uninoved, those shelves load;ed with 
the varied learning of many lands and many ages, and those 
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portraits in wHch. were preserved the featnres of the best 
and wisest Englishmen of two generations. They will 
recollect how many men who have gnided the politics of 
Europe, who have moved great assemblies by reason and 
eloquence, who have put life into bronze and canvass^ or 
who have left to posterity things so written as it shall not 
willingly let them die, were there mixed with all that was 
loveliest and gayest in the society of the most splendid of 
capitals. They will remember the peculiar character which 
belonged to that ci^ in which every talent and accom- 
plishment, every art and science, had its place. They will 
remember how the last debate was discussed m one corner, 
and the last comedy of Scribe in another 5 while Wilkie 
gazed with modest admiration on Sir Joshua^s Baretti ; 
while Mackintosh turned over Thomas Aquinas to verify a 
quotation; while Talleyrand related his conversatioiis with 
Barras at the Luxembourg, or his ride with Lannes over the 
field of Austerlitz, They wih remember, above all, the grace, 
and the Idndhess, far more admirable than grace, with which 
the princely hospitality of that ancient mahsion was dis- 
pensed. They will remember the venerable and benignant 
countenance and the cordial voice of him who bade them 
welcome. They will remember that temper which years of 
pain, of sickness, of lameness, of confinement, seemed only to 
make sweeter and sweeter, and that frank politeness, which 
at once reheved ah the em&rrassment of the youngest and 
most timid writer dr artist, who found himself for the first 
time among Ambassadors and Earls. They will remember 
that constant flow of conversation, so natural, so animated, 
so various, so rich with observation and anecdote; that wit 
which never gave a wound; that exquisite mimicry which 
ennobled, instead of degrading ; that goodness of heart 
which appeared in every look and accent, and gave addi- 
tional value to every talent and acquirement. They will 
remember, too, that he whose name they hold in reverence 
was not less distinguished by the inflexible uprightness of 
his political conduct than by his loving disposition and his 
winning ma.nners. They wffl remember that, in the last 
lines which he traced, he expressed his joy that he had 
done nothing unworthy of the friend of Eox and Grey; and 
they will have reason to feel simflar joy, if, m lookm back 
on many troubled years, they cannot accuse themselves of 
h^9ing done any thing unworthy of men who were distin- 
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Memoirs cf ihe Ijyfe of Wa/rren Sastmgsi first Governor-General of 
Bengal, Compiled from Grigmal Papers, by the .Eev; G. B, 
;GpEiG, M.A. 3 vols. 8vo. London : 1841. 

We are inclined to tMnk tLat we shaU best meet the wisHes^^^^^^ 
of our readers^, if, instead of minutely examining this book, 
we attempt to give, in a way necessarily hasty and imperfect, 
our own view of the life and character of Mr. Hastings. Our 
feeling towards him is not exactly that of the House of Com- 
mons which impeached him in 1787 ; neither is it that of the 
House of Commons which uncovered and stood up to receive 
him in 1813. He had great qualities, and he rendered great 
services to the state. But to represent him as a man of stain- 
less virtue is to make him ridiculous ; and from a regard for 
his memory, if from no other feeling, his friends would have 
done wed to lend no countenance to such adulation. We 
believe that, if he we^ he would have suBBoient 

judgmeiit and sufficient greatness of mind, to wish to be 
shown as he was. He must have known that there were 
dark spots on his fame. He might also have felt with pride 
that the splendour of his fame would bear many spots. He 
would have wished posterity to have a likeness of him, though 
an unfavourable hkeness, rath^ than a daub at once insipid 
and unnatural, resembling neither him nor anybody else. 

Paint me as I am, said OHver Cromwell, while sitting to 
young Lely. If you leave out the Scars and wrinkles, r 
not pay you a shilling/^ Even in such a trifle, the great 
Protector showed both his good sense and his magnanimity. 
He did hot wish all that was characteristic in his counte- 
nance to he lost, in the vain attempt to give him the regular 
features and smooth blooming cheeks of the curl-pated 
minions of James the First. He was content that his face 
should go forth marked with aU the blemishes which had 
been put on it by time, by war, by sleepless nights, by anxiety, 
perhaps by remorse f but with val^ and 
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public c^e witten in all its princely lines. If men truly 
great faiew th^ own interest, it is thus that they would 
wish their minds to be portrayed. 

Warren Hastings sprang from an ancient and illustrious 
race. It has been affirmed that his pedigree can be traced 
back to the great Danish sea-Mng, whose sails were long the 
terror of both coasts 4>f the British Channel, and who, after 
many fierce and doubtful struggles, yielded at last to the 
Talour and genius of Alfred. But the undoubted splendour 
of ttie line of Hastings needs no illustration from fable. One 
branch of that line wore, in the fourteenth century, the coro- 
net of Pembroke. From another branch sprang the renowned 
Chamberlain, the faithful adherent of the White Eose, whose 
fate has furnished so striking a theme both to poets and to 
historians. His family received from the Tudors the earldom 
of Huntingdon, which, after long dispossession, was regained 
in our time by a series of events scarcely paralleled in 
romance. 

The lords of the manor of Daylesford, in Worcestershire, 
claimed to be considered as the heads of this distinguished 
family. The main stock, indeed, prospered less than some 
of the younger shoots. But the Daylesford family, though 
not ennobled, was wealthy and highly considered, till, about 
two hundred years ago, it was overwhelmed by the great 
ruin of the civil war* The Hastings of that time was a zeal- 
ous cavaHer. He raised money on his lands, sent his plate 
to the mint at Oxford, joined the royal army, and, after 
spending half his property in the cause of King Charles, was 
glad to ransom himself by makmg over most of the remain- 
ing half to Speaker Lenthal. The old seat at Daylesford 
still remained in the family ; but it could no longer be kept 
up ; and in the following generation it was sold to a merchant 
of London. 

Before this transfer took place, the last Hastings of Dayles- 
ford had presented his second son to the rectory of the parish 
in which the ancient residence of the family stood. The 
living was of little value ; and the situation of the poor clergy- 
man, after the sale of the estate, was deplorable. He was 
constantly engaged in lawsuits about his tithes with the new 
lord of the mmor, and was at length utterly ruined. His 
eldest son, Howard, a well conducted young man, obtained a 
place in the Customs. The second son, Pynaston, an idle 
worttaess boy, marked before he, was sixteen, lost his wife in 
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of Ms uxifortiinate fatlier a little orplian, destined to strange 
and memorable vicissitudes of fortune. 

Warren, tlie son of Pynaston, was born on tlie sixth of 
December, 1732, His mother died a few days later, and he 
was left dependent on his distressed grandfather. The child 
was early sent to the village school, where he learned his. 
letters on the same bench with the ^bns of the peasantry. 
Nor did anything in his garb or fare indicate that -his life 
was to take a widely different course from that of the young 
rustics with whom he studied and played,^ no cloud 

could overcast the dawn of so much genius and so much am- 
bition. The very ploughmen observed, and long remembered, 
how Mndly litti^^ Warren took to his book. The daily sight 
of the lands which Ms ancestors had possessed, and which 
had passed into the hands of strangers, filled his young brain 
with wild fancies and projects^ He loved to hear stories of 
the wealth and greatness of his progenitors, of their splendid 
housekeeping, their loyalty, and their valour. On one bright 
summer day, the boy, then just seven years old, lay on the 
bank of the rivulet which flows through the old domain of 
his house to join the Isis. There, as threescore and ten 
years later he told the tale, rose in his mind a scheme which, 
through all the turns of Ms eventful career, was never aban- 
doned. He would recover the estate which had belonged to 
hia fathers. He would be Hastings of Daylesford. This pur- 
pose, formed in i^ grew stronger as Ms in^ 

tellect expanded and as his fortTO He pursued his 

plan with that caM but indomft^ force of will which, was 
the most striking pecuHarity of ^M^ character. When, under 
a tropicM stm, he^^ r^ fifty millions of jisiaties, his hopes> 
amidst all the cares of war, finance, and legislation, still 
pointed to Daylesford. And when his long public life, so 
singularly chequered with good and evil, with glory and oM 
loquy, had at length closed for ever, it was to Daylesford 
that he retired to die. 

When he was eight years old, his uncle Howard deter-i 
mined to take charge of Mm, and to give him a libera,! edu- 
cation. The boy went up to London, and was sent to a school 
at Newington, vsrhere he was well taught but ill fed. He 
always attributed the smaUness of his stature to the hard and 
scanty fare of tMs seminary. At ten he was removed to 
Westminster schoob then flourishing under the care of Dr. 
Nichols. Vinny Bqurue, as Ms piipils affectionafoly^^ c^^ 
him, was one of the masters. Churchill, Colman, Lloyd, 
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Cumberland, Coi'^er, were among tbe students. With 
Cowper, Hastings formed Mendship which neither the 
lapse of time, rior a wide dissmiilarii^ of opm pur- 

smts, coiild whoUy diss^^^ It does not appear that they 
eyer met after they had grown to manhood. But forty years 
later, when the voices of many great orators were crying for 
vengeance on the oppressor of India, the shy and secluded 
poet Goidd image to himself Hastings the Grovemor-General 
only as the Hastings with whom he had rowed on the Thames 
and played in the cloister, and refused to believe that so good- 
tempered a fellow could have done anything very wrong. His 
own life had been spent in praying, musing, and rhyming 
among the water-lilies of the Ouse. He had preserved in no 
common measure the innocence of childhood. His spirit had 
indeed been severely tried, but not by temptations which im- 
pelled him to any gross violation of the rules of social 
morality. He had never been attacked by combinations of 
powerful and deadly enemies. He had never been compelled 
to make a choice between innocence and greatness, between 
crime and ruin. Firmly as he held in theory the doctrine of 
human depravity, his habits vrere such that he was unable to 
conceive how far from^^&^ of right even kind and noble 
natures may be htprried^^^^^ the rage of conflict and the lust of 
dominion. ^ ^ 

Hastings had another associate at Westminster of whom 
we shall have occasion to make frequent mention, Elijah 
Impey; We k^ school days. But, we 

think, we may safely venture to that, whenever Hastings 

wished to play any tri^ than usually naughty, he hired 

Impey with a tart or a ball to act as fag in the worst part of 
the prank. 

Warren was distinguished among his comrades as an ex- 
cellent swimmer, boatman, and scholar. At fourteen he was 
first in the examination for the foundation. His name in 
gilded letters on the walls of the dormitory still attests his 
victory over many older competitors. He stayed two years 
longer at the school, and was looking forward to a student- 
ship at Christ Church, when an event happened which 
changed the whole course of his life. Howard Hastings 
died, beijueathing his nephew to the care of a friend and 
distant relation, named Chiswick. This gentleman, though 
he did not absolutely refuse the charge, was desirous to rid 
himself of it as soon as possible. Dr. ISTichols made strong 
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of a youth who seemed likely to be one of the first scholars 
of the age. He even offered to bear the expense of sending 
his favourite pupil to Oxford. But Mr, Chiswick was in- 
fl.exible. He thought the years which had already been 
wasted on hexameters and pentameters quite sufiSicient. He 
had it in his power to obtain for the lad a writership in the 
service of the Bast India Company. Whether the young 
adventurer, when once shipped off, made a fortune, or died 
of a liver complaint, he equally ceased to be a burden to any 
body. Warren^^^^ accordingly removed from Westminster 
school, and placed for a few months at a commercial academy^ 
to study arithmetic and 

few days after he had completed his seventeenth year, he 
sailed for Bengal, and arrived at his destination in the 
October foUowing. 

He was hnme^ately placed at a desk in the Secretary’s 
office at Calcutta, and laboured there during two years. 
Fort William was then a purely commercial settlement, in 
the south of India the encroaching policy of Dupleix had 
transformed the servants of the English Company, against 
their will, into diplomatists and generals. The war of the 
succession was raging in the Carnatic; and the tide had 
been suddenly turned against the French by the genius of 
young Eobert Clive. But in Bengal the European settlers, 
at peace with the natives and with each other, were whoUy 
oc<mpied with ledgers and bills of lading. 

After two years passed in keeping accounts at Galcutta> 
Hastings was sent up the country to Cossimbazar, a town 
which lies bn the Hoogley, about a mile from. Moorshedabad, 
and which then bore to Moorshedabad a relation, if we may 
compare smaU things with g^^ such as the city of London 
bears to Westminster, was the abode of the 

prince who, by an authority ostensibly derived from* the 
Mogtil, hut really independent, ruled the three great pro- 
vinces of Bengal, Orissa, and Bahar. At Moorshedabad 
were the courtj the haram, and the public offices. Cossim- 
bazar was a port and a place of trade, renowned for the 
quantity and excellence of the silks which were sold in its 
marts, and constantly receiving and sending forth fleets of 
richly laden barges. At this important point, the Company 
had established a small factory subordinate to that of Fort 
William. Here, during several years, Hastings was em- 
ployed in making bargains for stuffs with native brokers. 

was thus engaged, Surajah Dbwlah succeeded to 
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tlie goyeninieiit^ aM declared war against the English, The 

defenceless settlement of Cossimhazar, lying close 

tyrant ■$ capital, was instantly seized. Hastings 

soner to Moorshedabad but, in consequence of t^^ humane 

intervention of the serv-ants of the Hntch^^^ 

treated with indulgence Meanwhile the^^ !^^ on 

Calcutta; the governor and the commandant fled; the town 

and citadel were taten, and most of the English prisoners 

perished in the Black Hole. 

the greatness of Warren 
Hastings. The fagitive governor and his companions had 
taken refuge on the dreary islet of Eulda, near the mouth of 
the Hoogley. They were naturally desirous to obtain full 
information respecting the proceedings of the Nabob ; and 
no person seemed so likely to furnish it as Hastings, who 
was a prisoner at large in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the court. He thus became a diplomatic agent, and soon 
established a high character for ability and i*esolution. The 
treason which at a later period was fatal to Surajah Dowlah 
was aheady in progress ; and Has^^^^^ was admitted to the 
deliberations of the conspirators. But the time for striking 
had not arrived. It was necessary td postpone the execution 
of the design; and Hastings, who was now in extreme peril, 
fled to Fulda.: 

Soon after his arrival at Fulda, the expedition from 
Madras, commanded by Clive, appeared in the Hoogley. 
Warren, young, intrepid, and excited probably by the ex- 
ample of the Commander of the Forces who, haying like 
himself been a mercantile agent of the Company, had been 
turned by pubHc calamities into a soldier, determined to 
serve in the ranks. During the early operations of the war 
he carried a musket. But the quick eye of Clive soon perT 
ceived that the head of the young volunteer would be more 
useM.than his arm. When, after the battle of Plassey, 
Meer Jaflier was proclaimed Nabob of Bengal, Hastings was 
appointed to reside at the court of the new prince as agent 
for the Company. 

He remained at Moorshedabad till the year 1761, when he 
became a member of Council, and was consequently forced to 
reside at Calcutta. This was during the interval between 
Olivers first and second administration, an interval which has 
left on the fame of the East India Company a stain, not 
wholly effaced by many yeai^ , of just and humane govem- 
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new and anomalous empire. On tlie one side was a Band of 
English functionaries^ daring, intelligent, eager to he rich. 
On the other side was a great native population, helpless, 
timid, accustomed to crouch under oppression. To keep the 
stronger race from preying on the weaker was an under- 
taking which tasked to the utmost the talents and energy of 
Clive. Vansittart, with fair intentions, was a feeble and in- 
efficient ruler. The master caste, as was natural, broke loose 
from all restraint 5 and then was seen what we believe to be 
the most frightfffi of all spectacles, the strength of civilisa- 
tion without its mercy. To all other despotism there is a 
check, imperfect indeed, and liable to gross abuse, but still 
sufficient to preserve society from the last extreme of misery. 
A time conies when the evils Of submission are obviously 
greater than those of resistance, when fear itself begets a 
sort of courage, when a convulsive burst of popular rage and 
despair warns tyrants not to presume too far on the patience 
of mankind. But against misgovemment such as then 
afflicted Bengal it was impossible to struggle. The superior 
intelligence and energy of the dominant class made their 
power irresistible. A war of Bengalees against Englishmen 
was like a war of sheep against wolves, of men against 
daemons. The only protection which the conquered could 
find was in the moderation, the clemency, the enlarged 
policy of the conquerors. That protection, at a later period, 
they found. But at first English power came among them 
unaccompanied by English morahty. There was an interval 
between the time at which they became our subjects, and the 
time at whioh we began to reflect that we were bound to dis- 
charge towards them the duties of rulers. During that in- 
terval the business of a servant of the Company was simply 
to Wring out of the natives a hundred or two hundred thou- 
sand pounds as speedily as possible, that he might return 
home before his constitution had suffered from the heat, to 
marry a peer’s daughter, to buy rotten boroughs in Cornwall, 
and to give balls in St. James’s Square. Of the conduct of 
Hastings at this time, little is known ; hut the little that is 
known, and the circumstance that Utisle is^^^^^ k^ must be 
considered as honourable to him. He could not protect the 
natives ; ah tha^ do was to ab^ain from phmdei^ 

and oppressing them ; and this he appears to have done. It 
is certain that at this time he continued poor; and it is 
equally certain, that by cruelty and dishonesty he might 
easily have become rich. H is certain that h^ was never 
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cliarg^d with having borne a share m the worst abuses whieh 
then prevailed ; and it is alinost equally certain that, if he 
had borne a share abuses^ the able and bitter 

enemies who afterward^^ him would not have 

failed to discover his guHt. 

severe, and even malevolent scrutiny which his whole 
public life was subjected, a scrutmy unpar^eled, as we 
believe, in the history of mankind, is in one respect advan- 
tageous to his reputation. It brought many lamentable 
blemishes to light; but it entitles him to be considered pure 
from every blemish which has not been brought to light. 

The truth is that the temptations to which so many Eng- 
lish functionaries yielded in the time of Mr. Vansittart were 
not temptations addressed to the ruling passions of Warren 
Hastings. He was not squeamish in pecuniary transactions ; 
but he was neither sordid nor rapacious. He was far too en- 
lightened a man to look on a great empire merely as a buc- 
caneer would look on a galleon. Had his heart been much 
worse than it was, his understanding would have preserved 
him from that extremity of baseness. He was an unscrupu- 
lous, perhaps an unprincipled statesman ; but still he was a 
statesman, and not a freebooter. 

In 1764 Hastings returned to England. He had realised 
only a very moderate foxiune ; and that moderate^ fo was 
soon reduced to ^nothing, partly by his praiseworthy liberality, 
and partly by his mishaanagement. Towards his relations he 
appears to have acted very generously. The greater part 
of his savings he left in Bengal, hoping probably to obtain 
the high usury of India# But high usury and bad security 
generally go together; and Hastings lost both interest and 
principal. 

He remained four years in England. Of his life at this 
time very little is known. But it has been asserted, and is 
highly probable, that liberal studies and the society of men of 
letters occupied a great part of his time. It is to be remem- 
bered to his honour, that in days when the languages of tlie 
Bast were regarded by other servants of the Company merely 
as the means of communicating with weavers and money- 
changers, his enlarged and accomplished mind sought in 
Asiatic learning for new forms of iateUeetual enjoyment, and 
for new views of government and society. Perhaps, like most 
persons who have paid much attention to departments of 
knowledge which lie out of the, common track, he was inclined 
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that the cultivation of Persian literature might with advan- 
tage be made a part of the liberal education of an English 
gentleman ; and he drew up a plan with that view. It is 
said that the University of Oxford, in which Oriental learn- 
ing had never, since the revival of letters, been wholly neg- 
lected, was to be the seat of the institution which he contem- 
plated. An endowment was expected from the munificence 
of the Company ; and professors thoroughly competent to in- 
terpret Hafiz and Eerdusi were to be engaged in the East. 
Hastings called on Johnson, with the hope, as it should seem, 
of interesting in this project a man who enjoyed the highest 
literary reputation, and who was particularly connected with 
Oxford. The interview appears to have left on Johnson’s 
mind a most fevourable impression of the talents^ 
ments of his visitor. Long after, when Hastings was ruling 
the immense population of British India, the old philosopher 
wrote to him, and referred in the most courtly terms, though 
with great dignity, to their short but agreeable intercourse. 

Hastings soon began to look again towards India. He had 
little to attach him to England ; and his pecuniary embarrass- 
ments were great. He solicited his old masters the Directors 
for employment. They acceded to his request, with high 
compliments both to his abilities and to his integrity, and 
appointed him a Member of Council at Madras. It would be 
unjust not to mention that, though forced to borrow money 
for his outfit, he did not withdraw any portion of the sum 
which he had appropriated of his distressed reW 

tions. H the sjuing of embarked on board of the 

Duke of Grraffcon, and commenced a voyage distinguished by 
incidents which might furnish matter for a novel. 

Among the passengers in the Duke of C-raft a G-er- 

man of the name of Iiiihoffi^^^^ H^^ himself a baron; but 
he was in distressed circumstances, aind was going out to 
Madras as a poitrait-painter, in the hope of pickingup some 
of the pagodas which were then lightly got and as lightly 
spent by the EngHsh m l^ The^^^^^^^b^ accompanied 

by his wife, a native, we have somewhere read, of Archangeh 
This young woman who, bom under the Arctic circle, was 
destined to play the part of a Queen under the tropic of 
Cancer, had an agreeable person, a cultivated mind, and 
manners in the highest degree engaging. She despised her 
husband heartily, and, as the story which we have to tell suffi- 
ciently proves, not without reason. She was interested 
the conversation and flattered by the attentions of Hastings. 
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The situation was indeed perilous. No place is so propitious 
to the either of close friendships or of deadly en- 

mities as an Indi!^^ There are very few people who do 
not find a voyage which lasts several months^^^ m^^ 
duU, Any thing is welcome which may hreak that long 
monotony, a sail, a shark, an albatross, a man overbear 
Most passengers find some resource in eating tw^ as m^y 
meals as on land. But the great devices for M the time 
are quarreUing and flirtmg. The facilities for both these ex^ 
citing pursuits are great. The inmates of the ship are thrown 
together far more than in any country-seat or boarding- 
house. None can escape from the rest except by imprisoning 
himself in a cell in which he can hardly turn. All food, aU 
exercise, is taken in company. Ceremony is to a great ex- 
tent banished. It is every day in the power of a mischievous 
person to inflict innumerable annoyances ; it is every d^^y in 
the power of an amiable person to confer little services. It 
not seldom happens that serious distress and danger call forth 
in genuine beauty and deformity heroic vhtues and abject 
vices which, in the ordinary intercourse, of good society, might 
remain during many years unknown even to intimate asso- 
ciates. Under such circumstances met Warren Hastings and 
the Baroness TmhofiP, two persons whose accomplishments 
would have attracted notice in any court of Europe. The 
gentleman had no domestic ties. The lady was tied to a 
husband for whom she had no regard, and who had no regard 
for his own honour. An attachment sprang up, which was 
soon strengthened by events such as could hardly have oc- 
curred on land. Hastings fell ill. The baroness nursed him 
with womanly tenderness, gave him his medicines with her 
own hand, and even sat up in his cabiu while he slept. Long 
before the Duke of Grafton reached Madras, Hastings was in 
love. But his love was of a most characteristic description. 
Like his hatred, like his ambition, like all his passions, it was 
strong, but not impetuous. It was calm, deep, ea,mest, pa- 
tient of delay, unconquerable by time. called into 

council by Hs^^ and Ms wife^s lover. It was arranged that 

the baroness shouldinstitute a suit for a divorce in the courts 
of Eranconia, that the baron should afford every facility to 
the proceeding, and that, during the years which might elapse 
before the sentence should be pronounced, they should con- 
tinue to live* together. It was also agreed that Hastings 
i^ould bestow some very substantial marks of gratitude on 
Complaisant husband, and should, when the marriage was 
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dissolved, mate the lady his wife, and adopt the children 
whom she had already borne to Imhoff, 

At Madras, Hastings found the trade of the Company in a 
very disorganised state. His own tastes wotdd have led him 
rather to political than to commercial piirsnits : but he knew 
that the favonr of his employers depended chiefly on their 
dividends, and that their dividends depended chiefly on the 
investment. He therefore, with great judgment, determined 
to apply Ms vigorous naind^^^f^^^ time to tMs department of 
bnsmess, which had been much neglected, since the servants 
of the Gompany^ had ceased to be clerks, and had become 
warriors and negotiators. 

In a very few months he effected an important reform. The 
Directors notified to him their high approbation, and were so 
much pleased with his conduct that they determined to place 
him at the head of the government of Bengal. Early in 17 72 
he quitted Eort St. George for his new post. The Imhoffs, 
who were still man and wife, accompanied him, and lived at 
Calcutta on the same plan which they had already followed 
during more than two years. 

When Hastings took Ms seat at the head of the council- 
board, Bengal was still governed according to the system 
which Clive had devised, a system which was, perhaps, skil- 
fully contrived for the purpose of facilitating and concealing 
a great revolution, but which, when that revolution was com- 
plete and irrevocable, could produce nothing but iuconve- 
nienceii There were two governments, the real and the osten- 
sible. The suH6me power belonged to the Company, and wa s 
in truth the most despotic power that can be conceived. The 
only restraint on the English masters of the country was that 
which their own justice and humanity imposed on them* 
There was no constitutional check on their will, and resist- 
ance to them was utterly hopeless. 

But, though thus absolute the English had not 

yet assumed the style of sovereignty. They held their terri- 
tories as vassals of the throne of Delhi; they raised their 
revenues as coUectprs appointed by the imperial commission; 
their pubhc seal was inscribed with the imperial titles ; and 
their mint struck only the imperial coin. 

There was stiE a nabob of Bengal, who stood to the English 
rulers of Ms country in the same relation in wMch Augustulus 
stood to Odoacer, or the last Merovingians to Charles Martel 
and Pepin; He lived at Moorshedabad, surrounded by princely 
magnificence; He was approached with outward marks of 
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revereace, and Hs name was used in public instruments. But 
in tbe goyernment of tbe country* be bad less real share than 
the youngest writer or cadet in the Oompany *s service, 

The Engbsb council which represented the Gon^^^ at 
Calcutta was constituted on a very different plab from that 
which has since been adopted. At present the Governor is, 
as to all executive measures, absolute. He can declare war, 
conclude peace, - appoint public functionaries or remove them, 
in opposition to the unaiumous sense of those -who sit with 
him in council. They are, indeed, entitled to fatow all that 
is done, to discuss all that is done, to advise, to remonstrate, 
to send protests to England. But it is with the Governor 
that the supreme power resides, and on him that the whole 
responsibility rests. This system, which was introduced by 
Mr. Pitt and Mr. Dundas in spite of the strenuous opposition 
of Mr. Burke, we conceive to be on the whole the best that 
was ever devised for the government of a country where no 
materials can be found for a representative constitution. In 
the time of Hastings the governor had only one vote in coun- 
cil, and, in case of an equal division, a casting vote. It there- 
fore happened not unfrequently that he was overruled on the 
gravest questions I and it was possible that he might be wholly 
excluded, for years together, from the real direction of public 
affairs. 

The Enghsh functionaries at Port WiQiam had as yet paid 
little or no attention to the internal government of Bengal. 
The only branch of politics about which they much busied 
themselves was negotiation with the native princes. The 
police, the administration of justice, the details of the col- 
lectioi of revenue, were almost entirely neglected. We may 
remark that the phraseology of the Company’s servants still 
bears the traces of this state of things. To this day they 
always use the word political ” as synonymous with ^‘ diplo- 
matic.’- We could name a gentleman still living, who was 
described by the highest authority as an invaluable public 
servant, eminently fit to be at the head of the internal admin- 
istration of a whole presidency, but unfortunately quite igno- 
rant of all political business. 

The internal government of Bengal the English rulers 
delegated to a great native minister, who was stationed at 
Moorshedabad. All militaiy affairs, and, with the exception 
of what pertains to mere ceremonial, aE foreign afih,irs, were 
mthdmwn from his control ; but the other departments of the 
were entirely confided to him. His o-wn stipend 
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amoTinted to near a hundred thonsand pounds sterling a year. 
The personal allowance of the nabob, amounting to more than 
three hundred thonsand ponnds a year, passed throngh the 
minister’s hands, and was, to a great extent, at his disposal. 
The collection of the revenue, the administration of justice, 
the maintenance of order, were left to this high functionary ; 
and for the exercise of his immense power he was responsible 
to none but the British masters of the country, 

A situation so important, lucrative, and splendid, was natu- 
rally an object of ambition to the ablest and most powerful 
natives. Olive had &uM to decide between con- 

flicting pretensions. Two candidates stood out prominently 
from the crowd, each of them the representative of a race 
and of a religion. 

One of these was Mahommed Eeza Ehan, a Mussulman of 
Persian extraction, able, active, religious after the fashion of 
his people, and highly esteemed by them. In England he 
might perhaps have been regarded as a corrupt and greedy 
politician. But, tried by the lower standard of Indian 
morality, he might be considered as a man of integrity and 
honour. 

His competitor was a Hindoo Brahmin whose name has, by 
a terrible and melancholy event, been inseparably associated 
with that of Warren Hastings, the Maharajah Nuncomar. 
This man had played an important part in all the revolutions 
which, since the time of Surajah Dowlah, had taken place ih 
Bengal. To the consideration which in that country belongs^; 
to high and pure caste, he added the weight which is derived 
from wealth, talentSj^ and eaperience. Of his moral character 
it is difficult to give a notion to who are acquainted with 

human nature only as it appears in our island. What the 
Italian is to the EngKshman, what the Hindoo is to the 
Italian, what the Bengalee is to other Hindoos, that was 
IFuncomar to other Bengalees. The physical organization of 
the Bengalee is feeble even to effeminacy. He lives in a con- 
stant vapour bath. are sedentary, his limbs 

dehcate, his movements languid. Du^ 
been trampled upon by men of bolder and more ha;rdy breeds. 
Oourage, iadependence, veraciiy, are qualities to which his 
constitution and his situation are equally unfavourahle. His 
mind hears a singular analogy to his body. It is weak even 
to helplessness, for purposes of manly resistance 5 but its sup- 
pleness and its tact move the children of sterner climates to 
admiration not unmingled with contempt. All those arts 
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wMoli are tlie natura^^ of tlie weai: are more familiar 

to this subtle race than to the Ionian of the time of Juvenal, 
or to the Jew* of the dark ages. the horns are^^ to the 

buffalo, “what the paw is to the tiger, what the stm^ 
bee, what beauty, according to the old Greek song, i^ to woman, 
deceit is to the Bengalee. Large promises, smooth excuses, 
elaborate tissues of circumstantial falsehood, chicanery, per- 
jury, forgery, are the weapons, offensive and defensive, of the 
people of the Lower Ganges. iJl those millions do not fium 
one sepoy to the armies of the Company. But as usurers, as 
money-changers, as sharp legal practitioners, hO class of 
human beings can bear a comparison with them. "With all 
his softness, the Bengalee is by no means placable in his 
enmities or prone to pity. The pertinacity with which he 
adheres to his purposes yields only to the immediate pressure 
of fear. hTor does he lack a certain kind of courage which is 
often wanting to his masters. To inevitable evils he is some- 
times found to oppose a passive fortitude^ such as the Stoics 
attributed to their ideal sage. An European warrior who 
rushes on a battery of cannon with a loud hurrah will some- 
times shriek under the slirgeon^s knife, and fall into an agony 
of despair at the sentence of death. But the Bengalee who 
would see his countiy overrun, his house laid in ashes, his 
children murdered or dishonoured, without having the spirit 
to strike oue Mow, has yet been known to endure torture with 
the &mness of Mucius, and to mount the scaffold with the 
steady step and even pulse of Algernon Sydney. 

In Nuncpmar the national character was strongly and 
with exaggeration personified. The Company’s servants had 
repeatedly detected him in the most crimiaal intrigues. On 
one occasion he brought a false charge against another 
Hindoo, and tried to substantiate it by producing forged 
documents. On another occasion it was discovered that, 
while professing the strongest attachment to the English, he 
was engaged in several conspiracies against them, and in 
particular that he was the medium of a eoiiTespondence be- 
tween the court of Delhi and the Erench authorities 
Carnatic. For these and similar practices h^ 
detained in confinement. But his talents and influence had 
not only procured his liberation, but had obtained for him a 
certain degree .of consideration even among the British rulers 
of his country. 

Clive was extremely unwilling to place a Mussulman at 
iit4 h^ad of the admihistratipn of Bengal. On the other 
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hand, he could not bring himself to confer iimnense power oii 
n man to whom every sort of villany had repeatedly been 
brought home. Therefore, though the nabob, over whom 
Nuncomar had by intrigue acquired great influence, begged 
that the artfdl Hindoo might be entrusted with the govern- 
ment, Clive, after some hesitation, decided honestly and 
wisely in favour of Mahommed Eeza Khan. When Hastings 
became Governor, Mahommed Eeza Khan had held power 
seven years. An infant son of Meer J afiier was now nabob ; 
and the guardianship of the young prince’s person had been 
confided to the minister. 

Huncomar, stimulated at once by cupidity and malice, had 
been constantly attempting to hurt his successful rival.^^^^ 
was not difficult. Tfe of Bengal, under the ad- 

ministration established by Clive, did not yield such a surplus 
as had been anticipated by the Company ; for at that time, 
the most absurd notions were entertained in England respect- 
ing the wealth of India. Palaces of porphyry, hung with the 
richest brocade, heaps of pearls and diamonds, vaults from 
which pagodas and gold mohurs were measured out by the 
bushel, filled the imagination even of men of business. Ko- 
body seemed to be aware of what nevertheless was most un- 
doubtedly the truth, that India was a poorer country than 
countries which in Europe are reckoned poor, than Ireland, 
for example, or than Portugal. It was confidently believed 
by lords of members for the city that Bengal 

would not only defray affiord an 

inci^ased dividend to ffie proprietors of India stookj and large 
relief to the English finances. These absurd expect^^^ were 
disappointed ; and the directors, naturaUy enough, chose 
attribute the disappointment rather to the mismanagement 
of Mahommed Eeza Khan than to their own ignorance of the 
country entrusted to their care. They were confirmed in 
their error by the agents of Htmcomar f for H 
agents even in Leadenhall Street. Soon after Hastings 
reached Calcutta, he received a letter addressed by the Court 
of Directors, not to the council generally, but to himself in 
particular. He was directed to remove Mahommed Eeza 
Khan, to arrest him, together with all his family and all his 
partisanSj and to institute a strict inquiry into the whole ad- 
ministration of the province. It was added that the Governor 
would do well to avail himself of the assistance of Huncomar 
in th^ investigation. The vices of Huncomar were acknow- 
ledged* But even from his vices, it was saidj much advantage 
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miglit at sucIl a conjxmoture be derived ; and, tbongii be 
coiSd not safely be tnisted, it might still be proper to en- 
conrage bm 

The Governor bore no good wiU to ITm Many years 

before, they bad Imo-wn eaeb other at Moorsbedabad ; and 
then a quarrel bad risen between them w^bicb all the antbority 
of their superiors could hardly compose. Widely as they 
difered in most points, they resenibled each 
that both were men of unfoi^ving natures. To Mabommed 
Eeza Eban, on the other band, Hastm^ bad no feelings of 
hostility, STevertbeless be proceeded to execute the instrac- 
tions of the Company with an alacrity which be never showed, 
except when instructions were in perfect conformity with bis 
own views. He bad^ wisely, as we think, determined to get 
rid of the system of double government in Bengal. The 
orders of the Directors him with the means of 

efifectiag his purpose, and dispensed him from the necessity 
of discussing the matter with his council. He took bis 
measures with his usual vigour and dexterity. At midnight, 
the palace of Mabommed Eeza Ehan at Moorshedabad was 
surrounded by a battalion of sepoys. The minister was 
roused from his shunbers, and informed that he was a 
prisoner. With the Mussulman gravity, he bent his head 
and submitted himself to the wiU of God. He fell not alone. 
A chief named Schitab Eoy had been entrusted with the 
government of Bahaiv His valour and his attachment to the 
English had more than once been signally proved. On that 
memorable day on which the people of Patna saw from their 
Walls the whole army of the Mogul scattered by the little 
band of Captain Knox, the voice of the British conquerors 
assigned the palm of gallantly to the brave Asiatic^ I 
never, said Knox, when he introduced Schitab Eoy, covered 
withblood and dust, to the English functionaries assembled in 
the factory, I never saw a native fight so before.” Schitab 
Eoy was involved in the ruin of Mahommed Eeza Khan, was 
removed from office, and was placed under arrest/^^^^^^^ T^ 
bars of the council received no mtimation of these measures 
tin the prisoners were on their road to Calcutta. 

The inquiry into the conduct of the minister was post- 
poned on different pretences. He was detained in an easy 
confinement during many months. In the meantime, the 
great revolution which Hastings had planned was carried 
into effect. The office of minister was abolished. The in- 
terilal admini^^ was transferred to the servants of the 
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Oonipany. A system^ a very imperfect system, it is true, of 
civil and criminal justice, under English superintendence, was 
estabHslied. The nabob was no longer to have even an os- 
tensible share in the government 5 but he was still to receive 
a considerable annual allowance, and to be surrounded with the 
state of sovereignty^ As he was an infant, it was necessary to 
provide guardians for his person and property. His person was 
entrusted to a lady of his father^s haram, known by the name 
of the Munny Begum. of treasurer of the house- 

hold was bestowed on a son of Ifuncoxnar, named Q-oordas. 
Huncomar-s services w^ wanted, yet he could n^ 
trusted with power ; and Hastings thought it a masterstroke 
of policy to reward the able and unprincipled parent by pro- 
moting the inoffensive child. 

The revolution completed, the double government dis- 
solved, the Company installed in the fall sovereignty of 
Bengal, Hastings had no motive to treat the late ministers 
with rigour. Their trial had been put . off on various pleas 
till the new organization was complete. They were then 
brought before a committee, over which the G-ovemor pre- 
sided. Schitab Eoy was speedily acquitted with honour. A 
formal apology was made to him for the restraint to which 
he had been subjected. All the Eastern marks of respect 
were bestowed on him. He was clothed in a robe of state, 
presented with jewels and with a richly harnessed elephant, 
and seiit back to his gove^^ at Patna. But his health 
had suffered from confinement | his high spirit had been 
cruelly wounded f and soon after to of 

u /broken heart.:; 

The innocence of Mahommed Eeza-S so clearly 

established. But the Governor was not top^^sed to deal 
harshly. After a long hearing, in which Ifuncomar appeared 
as the accuser, and displayed both the art and the inveterate 
rancour which distinguished him, Hastings pronounced that 
the charges had not been made out, and of dered the fallen 
minister to be set at liberty. 

purposed to destroy the Mussulman admin- 
istration, and to rise on its ruin. Both his malevolence and 
his cupidity had been disappointed. BCastings had made 
a tool, had used him for the purpose of accomplishing the 
transfer of the government from Moorshedahad to Calcutta, 
from native to European hands. The rival, the enemy, so 
long envied, so implacably persecuted, had been dismissed 
unhurt. The situation so long and ardently desired had been 
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abolisliecl* It was natxiTal tliat tlie Governor stotild be 
that time an object of ibe most intense hatred to the vin- 
dictive Brabmin. As yet, liowever, it was necessary to sup- 
press snch. feelings. The time was coining wben that long 
animosity was to end in a desperate and deaclly struggle. 

In the meantime, Hastings was compeUed to 
tention to foreign affairs.^^ object of his diplomacy was 
at this time simply to get money. The finances of his govern- 
ment were in an embarrassed state ; and this embarrassment 
he was deterinined to relieve by some means, fair or foul. 
The principle which directed ah his dealings with his neigh- 
bours is fully expressed by the old motto of one of the great 
predatory families of TevioMale, *- Thoti shalt want ere I 
want.” He seems to have laid it doTO, as a fundamental 
proposition which could not be disputed, that when he had 
not as many lacs of rupees as the public service required, 
he was to take them from any body who had. One thing, 
indeedj is to be said in excuse for him. The pressure applied 
to him by his employers at home, was such as only the highest 
virtue could have withstood, such as left him no choice except 
to Commit ^eat wrongs, or to resign his high post, and with 
that post all his hopes of fortune and distinction. The Di- 
rectors, it is true, never enjoined or applauded any crime. 
Far from it. Whoever examines their letters written at that 
time will find there many just and humane sentiments, many 
excellent precepts, in short, an admirable code of political 
ethics. But every exhortation is modified or nullified by a 
demand for money. ‘^Govern leniently, and send more 
moneyf practise strict justice and moderation towards neigh- 
bouring powers, and send more money; ” this is in truth the 
sum of almost aU the instructions that Hastings ever re- 
ceived from home. Now these instructions, being inter- 
preted, mean simply, Be the father and the oppressor of 
the people ; be just and unjust, moderate and rapacious.” 
The Directors dealt with India, as the church, in the good 
old times, dealt with a heretic. , They delivered the victim 
over to the executioners^ with an earnest request^^^^^^^^^^ all 
possMe tenderness niigliii be 

accuse or suspect those who framed these despatches of 
hypocrisy. It is probable that, writing fifteen thousand 
miles from the place where their orders were to be carried 
into effect, they never perceived the gross inconsistency of 
which they were guilty. ,But the. inconsistency was at once 
manifest to their vicegerent at Calcutta, who, with an empty 
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teeasTxry, witli an his own salary often in 

arrear, with deficient crops, with governm tenants daily 
ninning away, was called npon to remit home another half 
mihioh without M Hastings saw that it was absolntely 
necessary for him to disregard either the moral discourses 
or the pecuniary requisitions of his employers. Being forced 
to disobey them in something, he had to consider what Hnd 
of disobedience they would most readily pardon 5 and he cor- 
rectly judged that the safest course would be to neglect the 
sermons and to find the rupees. 

A mind so fertile as his, and so little restrained by con-‘ 
scientious scniples, speedily d:iscoT^ several modes of re- 
lieving the financial embarrassments of the go vernment. The 
afiowance of the Bengal was reduced at a stroke 

from three hundred and twenty thousand pounds a year to 
half that sum. The Company had bound itself to pay near 
three hundred thousand pounds a year to the Great Mogul, 
as a mark of homage for the provinces which he had en- 
trusted to their care 5 and they had ceded to him the dis- 
tricts of Corah and Allahabad. On the plea that the Mogul 
was not really independent, but merely a tool in the hands 
of others, Hastings deteimined to retract these concessions. 
He accordiagly declared that the English would pay no more 
tribute, and sent troops to occupy Allahabad and Corah. The 
situation of these places was such, that there would be little 
advantage and great expense in retaining them. Hastings, 
who wanted money and not territory, determined to sell 
them. A purchaser was not wanting. The rich province 
of Oude had, in the general dissolution of the Mogul Em- 
pire, -fallen to the share of the great Mussulman house by 
which it is still governed. About twenty years ago, this 
house^ by the permission of the British government, as- 
sumed the royal title ; but, in the time of Warren Hastings, 
such an assumption would have been considered by the Ma- 
hommedans of India as a monstrous impiety. lie Prince 
of Oude, though he held the power, did not venture to use 
the style of sovereignty. To the appellation of Habob or 
Viceroy, he added that of Vizier of the monarchy of Hin- 
dostan, just as in the last century the Electors of Saxony 
and Brandenburg, though independent of the Emperor, and 
often in arms against him, were proud to style themselves 
his Grand Chamberlain and Grand Marshal. Sujah Dowjah, 
then Habob Vizier, was on excellent terms with the English. 
He had a large treasure. Allahabad a^nd Corah were so 
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situated tihat they might he of TLse to him and could he of 
none to the Company. The buyer and seller soon came to 
an understand the provinces which had been tom 

from the Mogul^w to the government of Oude 

for about half a million sterling. 

But there was another matter stiH more important to be 
settled by the Tizier and the Governor. ^ brave 

people was to be decided. It was decided in a manner 
which has left alasting stain oh the fame of Hastings and 
of England. 

The people of Central Asia had always been to the inhabi- 
tants of India what the warriors of the German forests were 
to the subjects of the decaying monarchy of Borne. The 
dart, slender, and timid Hindoo shrank from a Conflict with 
the strong muscle and resolute spirit of the fair race, which 
dwelt beyond the passes. There is reason to believe that, at 
a period anterior to the dawn of regular history, the people 
who spoke the rich and fl^exible Sanscrit came from regions 
lying far beyond the Hyphasis and the Hystaspes, and im- 
posed their yoke on the children of the soil. It is certain 
that, during the last ten centuries, a succession of invaders 
descended from the west on Hindostan ; nor was the course of 
conquest ever turned back towards the setting sun, tiU that 
memoi’ahle campaign in which the ck>ss of Saint George was 
planted on the walls of Ghizni. 

The Emperors of Hindostan themselves came from the 
other side of the great mountain ridge ; and it had always 
been their practice to recruit their army from the hardy and 
valiant race from which t^^ illustrious house sprang. 

Among the military adventurers who were allured to the 
Mogul standards from the neighbourhood of Cabul and Gan- 
dahar, were conspicuous several gallant bands, known by the 
name of theEohillas. Their services had been rewarded with 
large tracts of land, fiefs of the spear, if we may use an ex- 
pression drawn from an analogous state of things, in that 
fertile plaiu through which the Eamgunga flows from the 
snowy heights of Kumaon to join the Ganges. In the gene- 
ral confusion which followed the death of Aurungzebe, the 
warlike colony became virtually independent. The Eohillas 
were distinguished from the other iohabitants of India by a 
peculiarly fair complexion. They were more honourably dis- 
tinguished by courage iu war, and by skill in the arts of 
l^ace^ 'While anarchy raged from Lahore to Cape Comorin, 
Ifeir little territory enjojM the blessings of repose under the 
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guardiansliip of valotir. AgrictilttLre and commerce flonrislied 
among tliem f nor were tliey negligent of rhetoric and poetry. 
Many persons now liying have heard aged men talk with re- 
gret of the golden days when the Afghan princes ruled in the 
vale of Eohilcund. 

Sujah Dowlah had set his heart on adding this rich dis- 
trict to his own principality. Eight, or show of right, he had 
absolutely none. His claim was in no respect better founded 
than that of Catherine to Poland, or that of the Bonaparte 
family to Spain. The Eohillas held their country by exactly 
the same ti^ by Which he held his, and had governed them 
country far better thm had ever been governed. Nor 
were they a people ydiom it was perfectly safei to attack. 
Their land was indeed an open pl^, destitute of natural de- 
fences ; but their veins were full of the high blood of Afghan- 
istan. As soldiers, they had not the steadiness which is 
seldom found except in company with strict discipline ! but 
their impetuous valour had been proved on many fields of 
battle. It was said that their chiefs, when united by common 
peril, could bring eighty thousand men into the field. Sujah 
Dowlah had himself seen them fight, and wisely shrank from 
a conflict with them. There was in India one army, and only 
one, against which even those proud Caucasian tribes could 
not stand. It had been abundantly proved that neither ten- 
fold odds, nor the martial ardour of the boldest Asiatic 
nations, could avail aught against English science and reso- 
lution. Was it possible to induce the Governor of Bengal to 
let out to hire the irresistible energies of the imperial people, 
the skin against which the ablest chiefs of Hindostan were 
helpless as infants, the discipline which had so bffcen^^ M 
umphed over the frantic struggles of fanaticism and despair, 
the unconquerable British courage which is never so se- 
date and stubborn as towards the close of a doubtful nud mur- 
derous day ? 

This was what the Nabob Vizier asked, and what Hastings 
granted. A bargain was soon struck. Each of the negotia- 
tors had what the other wanted. Hastings was in need of 
funds to carry on the government of Bengal, and to send re- 
mittances to London; and Sujah Dowlah had an ample 
revenue. Sujah Dowlah was bent on subjugating the Eohil- 
las ; and Hastings had at his disposal the only force by which 
the Eohillas could Ipe subjugated. It was agreed that an 
English army should be lent to the Nabob Vizier, and that, 
for the loan, he should, pay four hundred thousand pounds 
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sterlings besides defraying all tbe cbarge of the troops while 
employed fe M service. 

I really cannot see/- says Mr. Gleig,^ ^^ 
either of political or moral justice, this proppsition deser^^^^ 
be stigmatised as infamous.” K we understand the 
of words, it is nrfamous to commit ^^a 
aud it is wicked to engage in war without provocation. 
this particular war, scarcely one aggravating^ 
was wanting. The object of the EohiUa war w^^ this, to de-. 
prive a large population, who had never done us the least 
harm, of a good government, and to place them, against their 
will, under an execrably bad one. 1^^ not all, 

England now descended far below the level even of those 
petty German princes who, about the same time, sold us 
troops to fight the Americans, The hussar-mongers of Hesse 
and Anspach had at least the assurance that the expeditions 
on which their soldiers were to be employed would be con- 
ducted in conformity with the humane rules of civilised war- 
fare. Was tho Eohilla war likely to be so conducted ? Did 
the Governor stipulate that it should be so conducted? He 
well knew what Indian warfare was. He well knew that the 
power which he covenanted to put into Sujah Dowlah’s hands 
would, id all probability, be atrociously abused ; and he re- 
quired no guarantee, no promise that it should not be so 
abused. He did not even reseiwe to himself the right of 
withdrawing his aid in case of abuse, however gross. We 
are aJmost ashamed to notice Major Scott’s absurd plea, that 
Hastings was justified in letting out English troops to 
slaughter the Eohillas, because the Eohillas were not of In- 
dian race, but a colony from a distant country. What were 
the English themselves? Was it for them to proclaim a 
crusade for the expulsion of all intruders jfrom the countries 
watered by the Ganges ? Did it lie in their mouths to con- 
tend that a foreign settler who establishes an empire in India 
is a caput lupiimm ? What would they have said if any other 
power had, on such a ground, attacked Madras or Calcutta, 
without the slightest provocation? Such a defence was 
wanting to make the infamy of the transaction complete. 
The atrocity of the crime, and the hypocrisy of the apology, 
are worthy of each other. 

One of the three brigades of which the Bengal army con- 
sisted was sent under Colonel Champion to join Sujah 
Powlah^s forces. . The EohiUas expostulated, entreated, 
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defend themselves to the last. A bloody battle was fought. 

The enemy/^ says Colonel Champion, gave proof of a 
good share of military knowledge 5 and it is impossible to 
deseribe a more obstinate jBLrniness of resolution than they 
displayed.” The dastardly sovereign of Onde fled jfrom the 
field. The English were left nnsnpported 5 but their fire and 
their charge were irresistible. It was not, however, till the 
inost distinguished chiefs had fallen, fighting bravely at the 
head of their troop that the EohiUa ranks gave way. Then 
the Naboh ^ rabble made their appearance, and 

hastened to plunder the camp of the valiant enemies, whorn 
they had never dared to look in the face/ of 
the Oompany, trained in an exact discipline, kept unbroken 
order, while the tents were pillaged by these wortHess; 
allies. But many voices were heard to exclaim, We have 
had all the fighting, and those rogues are to have all the 
profit.” 

T^^ the horrors of Indian war were let loose on the fair 
valleys and cities of Eohilcund. The whole country was in 
a blaze. More than a hundred thousand people fled jfrom 
their homes to pestilential jungles, preferring famine, and 
fever, and the haunts of tigers, to the tyranny of him, to 
whom an English and a Christian government had, for 
shameful lucre, sold their substance, and their blood, and the 
honour of their wives and daughters. Colonel Champion 
remonstrated with the IN’abob Wzier^ and sent strong repre- 
sentations to Fort WiEiam ; but the Governor had made no 
conditions as to the mode in which the war was to be carried 
on. He had troubled himself about nothing but his forty 
lacs 5 and, though he might disapprove of Sujah Dowlah^s 
wanton barbarity, he did not think himself entitled to inter- 
fere, except by offering advice. This delicacy excites the 
admiration of the biographer. Hastings,^^ he says, 

could not himself dictate to the Nabob, nor permit the 
commander of the Company’s troops to dictate how the war 
was to be carried on.” No, to be sure. Mr. Hastings had 
only to put down by main force the brave struggles of inno- 
cent men fighting for their liberty. Their military resistance 
crushed, his duties ended 5 and he had then only to fold his 
arms and look on, while their villages were burned, their 
chEdren butchered, and their women violated. WiE Mr. 
Gleig seriously maintain this opinion ? Is any rule more 
plain than this, that whoever voluntarily gives to another 
irresistible power over human beings is bound to take order 
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tliat sixch power shall not be harbaronsly abused 9 But we 
beg pardon of onr readers for arguing a point so clear, 

W hasten to the end of this sad and disgrace 
The war ceased. The feiest popnlation in India was sub- 
jected to a greedy^ cowardly, cruel tyrant. Coiiimerce and 
agriculture languished. The rich proyince which had tempted 
the cupidity of Sujah powlah^^b most miserable 

part even of his mi^ Yet is the injured 

nation not extinct. intervals gleams of its ancient 
spirit have flashed f^^ and even at this day, valour, and 
sell-respect, and a chivalrous feeling rare among Asiatics, and 
a bitter remembrance of the great crime of England, distin- 
guish that noble Afghan race. To this day they are regarded 
as the best of all sepoys at the cold steel it was very 
recently remarked, by one who had enjoyed great opportu- 
nities of observation, that the only hat^ of India to whom 
the word gentleman can with perfect propriety he applied 
are to be found among the Bohillas. 

^ we may tlimk of the morality of Hastings, it 

cannot be denied that the^^ fi^ results of his policy did 
honour to his talents. In less than two years after he assumed 
the government, he had, without imposing any additional 
burdens on the people subject to his authority, added about 
four hundred and fifty thousand pounds to the annual income 
of the Company, besides procuring about a million in ready 
money. He had also relieved the finances of Bengal from 
military expenditure, amounting to near a quarter of a mihion 
a^ ycar, and had thrown that charge on the Nabob of Oude. 
There can be no doubt that this was a result which, if it had 



been obtained by honest means, would have entitled him to 
the warmest gratitude of his country, and which, by what- 
ever means obtained, proved that he possessed great talents 
for administration. 

In the meantime, Parliament had heen engaged in long 
and grave discussions on Asiatic afiairs. The ministry of 
Lord North, in the session of 1773, introduced a measure 
which made a considerable change in the constitution of the 
Indian government. This law, known by the name of the 
Regulating Act, provided that the presidency of Bengal should 
exercise a control over the other possessions of the Company ; 
that the chief of that presidency should be styled Governor- 
, Getjteral j that he should be. assisted by four Councillors i and 
that a supreme court of judicature, consisting of a chief 
justice and three inferior judges, should be established at Cal- 
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eutta. This coiH-t was made independent of the Governor- 
General and Council^ and was enWsted with a civil and 
criminal jurisdiction of immense and, at the same time, of 
•undefined extent. 

T^ and Councillors were named in the 

act, and -were -fco hold their situations for five years. Hastings 
was to be the first Governor-General. One of the four new 
Councillors, Mr. Barwell, an e:^erienced servant of the Com- 
pany, was then in Jnd^^^^ The other three, General Clavering, 
Mr^ Monspn, and^^ fc sent out from England. 

of the hew Co-oncillors wa^, beyond aU doubty 
Philip Erancis. His acknowledged compositions prove that 
he possessed considerable eloquence and informatip Seveihl 
years passed, in the public offices had formed him to habits 
of business. His enemies have never denied that he had 
a fearless and manly spirit ; and his friends, we are afraid, 
must acknowledge that his estimate of himself was extrava- 
gantly high, that his temper was irritable, that his deportment 
was often rude and petulant, and that his hatred was of in- 
tense bitterness and long duration. 

It is scarcely possible to mention this eminent man without 
adverting for a moment to the question which his name at 
once suggests to every mind. Was he the author of the 
Letters of Juniiis ? Our own firm belief is that he was. The 
evidence is, we think, s-uch as would support a verdict in a 
civil, nay, in a criminal proceeding. The handwriting of 
Junius is the very peculiar handwriting of Erancis, sfightly 
disguised. As to the position, pursuits, and connexions of 
Junius, the following are the most important facts which can 
be considered as clearly proved: first, that he was acquainted 
with the technical forms of the secretary of staters office ; 
secondly, that he was intimately acquainted with the business 
of the war office; thirdly, that he, during the year 1770, 
attended debates in the House of Lords, and took notes of 
speeches, particularly of the speeches of Lord Cliatham ; 
fourthly, that he bitterly resented the appointment of Mr. 
Chamier to the place of deputy secretary-at-war ; fifthly, that 
he was bound by some strong tie to the first Lord Holland. 
Now, Erancis passed some years in the secretary of state’s 
office. He was subsequently chief clerk of the War office. He 
repeatedly mentioned that he had himself, in 1770, heard 
speeches of Lord Chatham; and some of these speeches were 
actually printed from his notes. He resigned his clerkship 
at the war office from resentment at the appointment of Mr. 
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Ghamier. It was by Lord Hollaiid tkat lie was first intro- 
duced into tbe p Now, here are five marks, all 

of which ought to be found^^^^^^ They are afi five foiihd 

in Francis. We d.o not believe that more than two of them 
•can be found in any other person whatever. If this argument 
does not settle the question, there is an end of aU reasoning 
on circumstantial evidence. 

The internal evidence seems to us to point the same way. 
The style of Francis bears a strong resemblance to that of 
Junius j nor are we disposed to admit, what is generally taken 
for granted, that the acknowledged compositions of Francis 
are very decidedly ii^^ to the anonymous letters. The 
argument from inf 3riority, at all events, is one which may be 
urged with at least equd force against every daimaht that 
has ever been mentioned, with the single exception of Burke ; 
and it would be a waste of time to prove that Burke was^^^n^ 
Junius. And what cone after aU, can be dravni from 
mere inferiority 9 Every writer must produce his best yrork ; 
and the interval between his best work and his second best 
work may be very wide indeed. say that the 

best letters of Junius are anore decidedly superior to the 
acknowledged works of Francis than three or four of Cor- 
neille’s tragedies to the rest, than three or four of Ben 
Jonson’s comedies to the rest, than the Pilgrim’s Progress to 
the other works of Bunyan, than Don Quixote to the other 
works of Cervantes. Nay, it is certain that Junius, whoever 
he may have been, was a most unequal writer. To go no 
further than the letters which bear the signature of Junius ; 
the letter to the king, and the letters to Horne Tooke, have 
little in common, except the asperity ; and asperity was an 
ingredient seldom wanting either in the writings or in the 
speeches of Francis. 

Indeed one of the strongest reasons for believing that 
Francis was Junius is the moralresemblance between the two 
men. It is not difficult, from the letters which/ under various 
signatures, are known to have been written by Junius, and 
from his dealings with Woodfall and others, to form a 
tolerably correct notion of his character. He was clearly a 
man not destitute of real patriotism and magdanimity, a 
man whose vices were not of a sordid kmd. But he must 
also have been a man in the highest degree arrogant and 
insolent, a man prone to malevolence, and prone to the error 
of nfistaking. his malevolence for public virtue. Doest thou 
T?® I:) Angry was question ast^ old time of the 
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Hebrew proptet. ijad lie answered, I do well.” Tliis was 
evidently tke temper of Jnnins 5 and to tMs cause we attribute 
tb^ savage cruelty wiiicli disgraces several of bis letters. No 
inan is so merciless as be wbo, under a strong self-delusion, 
confounds bis antipatbies witb bis duties. It may be added 
that Junius, tbougb allied witb tbe democratic party by com- 
mon enmities, was tjbe very opposite of a democratic poH- 
tiieianv While ato witb a ferocity wbicb 

perpetually violated aE t^ warfare, be re- 

garded tbe most defective parts of old institutions witb a 
respect amounting to pedantryj pleaded tbe cause of Old 
Sarum witb fervour, and contemptuously told, tbe capitabsts 
of Mancie Leeds tbat^ if they waated^^ v^^ they 

might buy land and. become freeholders of Lancaslnre and 
Xortsbire. All this, we believe j might stand, with scarcely 
any change, for a character of Hbdlip IVancis. 

It is not strange that tbe great anonymous writer should 
have been willing at that time to leave the country which 
bad been so powerfully stirred by bis eloquence. Every thing 
bad gone against him. That party which be clearly preferred 
to every other, tbe party of G-eorge Grenville, bad been scat- 
tered by tbe death of its chief 5 and Lord Suffolk had led the 
greater part of it over to the ministerial benches. The ferment 
produced by the Middlesex election bad gone down. Every 
faction must have been alike an object of aversion to Junius. 
His opinions on domestic affairs separated him frpm 
ministry; bis opinions on colonial affairs from the oppositi^^ 
Under such cfrcpmstance^^ be bad thrown down bis pen in 
misantbropicai despair. His farewell letter to Woodfall bears 
date tbe nineteenth of January, 1773, In that letter, be 
declared that be must be an idiot to write again; that 
be bad meant well by the cause and the public; that both 
were given up; that there were not ten men who would act 
steadily together on any question. ^‘^But it is all alike,’^ 
be added, vile and contemptible. Ton have never flinched 
that I know of ; and I shall always rejoice to bear of your 
prosperity,” These were the last words of Junius. In a year 
from that time, Philip Erancis was on bis voyage to Bengal. 

Witb the three new Councillors came out tbe judges of the 
Supreme Court. The chief justice was Sir Elijah Impey. 
He was an old acquaintance of Hastings ; and it is probable 
that the Governor-General, if he bad searched through all 
tbe inns of court, could not have found an equally seiwiceable 
tool. But the members of Council were by no means in an 
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obseqmous mood. Hastings greaily dislAed the new foim of 
goT^ent, and bad no very Mgb opinion of b^ coadjnijoys. 
They had beard of this, and were disposed to he snspioiora 
andptmctihons. When men .in suQh n feani^of 
anyialfle is snfficient to give oceasiomfor dispute. The 
S ofConncil expected a salute of twen^-one gmis from 
the batteries of I'ort WOliam- ^Hastings 
serenteen. They landed in ill-humour. The first oiTihties 
wreihanged with cold reserve. On the m^w com- 
menced that long quarrel udiich, after 
India, was renewed in England, and in which ^ the most 

einihent statesmen and orators of the age took aotiye part q 

been friends. But the arrival of the new members of Gounod 
Lm Wand naturady had the effect of unitmg tte old 
servants of the Company. OlaTering, Monson, and 

formed the majority. They inst^^^ 
out of the hands of Hastings; 
without justice, his late dealings with tbe^ H^^ 
recalled the English agent 

creature of their , own ; ordered the brigade which had con- 
quered the unhappy Eohillas to retam_ 

territories; and instituted a severe mquirymto the conduct 

of the war. Next, in spite of the Governor-General s Remon- 
strances, they proceeded to exercise, m the most mdiscieet 
manner, their new authority over the subordinate presi- 
dencies ; threw all the affairs of Bombay into conftision^and 

interfered, with an incredible union of rashness and feeble- 
ness, in the intestine disputes of the Malnato_gover^ent 
At the same time, they feU on the intern^ adi^trafa^ of 
Bengal, and attacked the whole fiscal and judici^_ system, a 

systL which was undoubtedly defective, but wlncfr ft 

very improbable that gentlemen fresh from England would 
be competent to.amend. The effect of their reforms was Jat 
all protection to life and property was withdrawn, and that 
gangs of robbers plundered and slaughtered with impunity m 
the very suburbs of Calcutta. Hastings continued to live in 
the Government-house, and to draw the salary of Governor- 
General. He continued even to take the lead at the council- 
board in the transaction of ordinary business ; for his op- 
ponents could not but feel that he knew much of which they 
were ignorant, and that he. decided, both surely and speedily, 
ihany questions which to them, would have been hopelessly 
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ptLzzlimg. But tlie higher powers of government and the 
most T^uable patronage had been taken from Mm. 

The natives soon found this out. Thej considered him as 
a fallM man ; and they acted after their kind. Some of our 
readers may have seen, in India, a cloud of crows pecking a 
sick vulture to death, no bad iype of what happens in that 
country, as often as fortune deserts one who has been great 
and dreaded. In an instant, all the sycophants who had 
lately been ready to lie for him, to forge for him, 
for him, to poison for him, hasten to purchase the favour of 
his victorious enemies by accusing him. jin Indiah^^^ 
ment has only to let it be understood that it wishes a par- 
ticidar man to be ruined twenty-four hours, it will 

be famished with grave charges, supported by depositions 
so full and circumstantial that any person unaccustomed to • 
Asiatic mendacity would regard them as decisive. It is well 
if the signature of the destined victim is not counterfeited at 
the foot of some illegal compact, and if some treasonable 
paper is not slipped into a hiding-place in his house. Has- 
tings was now regarded as helpless. The power to make or 
mar the fortune of every man in Bengal had passed, as it 
seemed, into the hands of the new Councillors. Immediately 
charges against the Governor-General began to pour in. 
They were eagerly welcomed by the majority, who, to do 
them justice, were men of too much honour knowingly to 
cpmitenance false accusations, but who were not sufficiently 
acquainted with the East to be aware that, in that part of 
the world, a very little encouragement from power will call 
forth, in a week, more Oateses, and Bedloes, and Danger- 
fields, than Westminster Hall sees in a century. 

It would have been strange indeed if, at such a juncture, 
Nuncomar had remained quiet. That bad man was stimu- 
lated at once by malignity, by avarice, and by ambition. ITpw 
was the time to be avenged on his old enemy, to wreak a 
grudge of seventeen years, to establish himself in the favour 
of the majority of the Council, to become the greatest native 
in Bengal. Erom the time of the arrival of the new Coun- 
cillors, he had paid the most marked court to them, and had 
in consequence been excluded, with aU indignity, from the 
Government-house. He now put into the hands of Francis, 
with great ceremony, a paper containing several charges of 
the most serious description. By this document Hastings 
was accused of putting offices to sale, and of receiving 
bribes for suffering offenders to escape. In particular, it was 
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aUeged that Mahommed Eeza Eiaii liad been dismissed witk 
impniiityj in consideration of a great sum paid to the GoTer- 
■ nor-Gen&aL 

Kancis read the paper m Oouncili A. violent altercation 
followed. Hastings complained in bitter terms of the TO 
which he was treated, spoke with contempt of Nuncomar and 
of Htmcomar’s accusation, and denied the right of the Coun- 
cil to sit in judgment on the Governor. A-t the next meeting 
of the Board, another communication from Nuncomar was 
produced. requested that he m^^ be permitted to at- 
tend the Oouncil, and that he might be heard in support of 
his asseriions.^^ tempestuous d^ate took^ p^^ 

Governor-General maintained that the comicil-room was 
not a proper place for such ah investigati^ ; that 
sons who were heated by daily conflict with him he could 
not expect the f^ judges ; and that he could not, 

without betraying the dignity of his post, submit to be 
confebnted with such a man as Hunconiar. The majority, 
however, resolved to go into the charges. Hastings rose, 
declared the sitting at an end, and left the room, followed 
by BarweU. The other members kept their seats, voted 
themselves a council, put Clavering in the chair, and ordered 
Kuhcomar to be, called in. Huncomar not only adhered to 
the original charges, but, after the fashion of the East, pro- 
duced a large supplement. He stated that Hastings had 
received a great sum for appointing Eajah Goordas treasurer 
of the Nabob’s household, and for committing the care of 
his Highness’s person to the Munny Begum. He put in a 
letter purporting to bear the seal of the Munny Begum, for 
the purpose of establishing the truth of his story. The seal, 
whether forged, as Hastings aflSrmed, or genuine, as we 
are rather mclined to believe, proved nothing, Nuncomar^ 
as every body knows who knows India, had only to tell the 
Munny Begum that such a letter would give pleasure to the 
majority of the Council, in order to procure her attestation. 
The inaj^^^ that the charge was made out; 

that Hastings had corruptly received between thirty and 
forty thousand pounds; and that he ought to he compelled 
to refund. . ' 

The general feeling among the English in Bengal was 
strongly in favour of the Governor-General. In talents for 
busineis, in knowledge of the country, in general courtesy 
of dem^dur, he was deeidbdly superior to Ms persecutors. 
The servants of the Company were naturally disposed to side 
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witli the most member of their own body 

against a clerk from the war-roffice, who, profoundly ignorant 
of the natiYe languages and of the natiye character, took on 
himself to regulate every department of the administration. 
Hastings, however, in spite 0^ the general sympathy of Ms 
coimtrymen, was in a most painful situation. There was still 
an appeal to higher authority in England. If that authority 
took part with his enemies, nothing was left to him but to 
throw up his pfS.ce, He accordingly placed his resignation in 
the hands of his ageut in London^ Macleane, But 

Macleane was mstructed aio^ to produce the resignation, un- 
less it shoMd be fuUy ascertam that the feeling at the 
India House was adverse to the GFOvemor-GeneraL 

The triumph of ISTuncomar seemed to be complete. He 
held a daily levee, to which his countrymen resorted in 
crowds, and to which, on one occasion, the majority of the 
Council condescended to repair. His house was an office 
for the purpose of receiving charges against the Governor- 
General. It was said that, partly by threats, and partly by 
wheedling, the viUanous Brahmin had induced many of the 
wealthiest men of the province to send in complaints. But he 
was playing a perilous game. It was not safe to drive to 
despair a man of such resources and of such determination 
as Hastings. Nuneomar, with all his acuteness, did not un- 
derstand the nature of the institutions under which he lived. 
He saw that he had with him the majority of the body which 
made treaties, gave places, raised taxes>^^^^^ be- 

tween political and judicial functions was a thing of which 
he had no conception. It had probably never occurred to him 
that there was in Bengal an authority perfectly* independe^^^ 
of the Council, an authority which could protect one whom 
the Council wished to destx-oy, and send to the gibbet one 
whom the Council wished to protect. Yet such was the fact. 
The Supreme Court was, within the sphere of its own duties, 
altogether independent of the Government, Hastings, with 
his usual sagacity, had seen how much advantage he might 
derive from possessing himself of this stronghold 5 and he 
had acted accordingly. The* Judges, especially the Chief 
Justice, were hostile to the majority of the Council. The 
time had now come for putting this formidable machinery 
into action. 

On a sudden, Calcutta was astounded by the news that Nun- 
comar had been taken up on a charge of felony, committed, 
and thrown into the common gaol. The crime imputed to him 
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was tHat six years before he had forged a bond. The osten- 
sible prosecutor was a natiye. But it was then/ and still is, 
the opinion of every body, idiots and biographers excepted, 
that Hastings was the real mover in the business. 

The rage of the majority rose to the highest point, ^ T^^ 
protested against the proceedings of 

sent severar mgeijt messages to the Jndges, demandiag^^^&^ 
ITnncomar should be admitted to bail. The Judges returned 
haughty and resolute answers. ^ M the Council could 
do was to heap honours and emoluments on the family of 
Nuncomar 5 and this they did. In the meantime the assizes 
commenced; a true bih was^ fo Uuncpmar was 

brought before Sir Elijah Impey and a jury composed^^^^o^^ 
Englishmeh. A great quantity of contradictory swearing, 
and the necessity of having every ^ord of the evidence inter- 
preted, protracted the trial to a most Tmusual length. A.t 
last a verdict of guilty was returned, and the Chief Justice 
pronounced sentence of death on the prisoner. 

That Impey ought to have respited Nuncomar we hold to 
be perfectly clear, the whole proceeding was not 

illegal, is a question. But it is certain that, whatever may 
have been, according to technical rules of construction, the 
effect of the statute under which the trial took place, it was 
most unjust to hang a Hindoo for forgery. The law which 
made forgery capital in England was passed without the 
smallest reference to the state of society in India. It was 
unknown to the natives of India. It had never been put in 
execution among them, certaM for want of delinquents. 
It was in the highest degree shocking to all their notions. 
They were not accustomed to the distinction which many cir- 
cumstances, peculiar to our own state of society, have led us 
to make between forgery and other kinds of cheating. The 
counterfeiting of a seal was, in their estimation, a common 
act of swindling ; nor had it ever crossed their minds that it 
was to be punished as severely as gang-robbery or assassina- 
tion. A just judge would, beyond all doubt, have reserved 
the case for the consideration of the sovereign. But Impey 
would not hear of mercy or delay. 

The excitement among all classes was great. Francis and 
Francis’s few English adherents described the Governor- 
General and the Chief Justice as the worst of murderers. 
Clavering, it was said, swore that, even at the foot of the 
gallows, Nuncomar should be rescued. The bulk of the Eu- 
i^opean society, though strongly,, attached to the Governor- 
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General, conid not but feel compassion for a man wbo, with 
all his crimes, bad so long filled so large a space in tbeir 
sight, wbo had been great and powerful before the British 
empire m began to exist, and to whom, in the old 

times, governors and members of council, then mere com- 
mercial factors, had paid court for protection. The feeling 
of the Hindoos was infinitely stronger. They were, indeed, 
not a people to strike one blow for their countrym an . But 
his sentence filled, them with soirow and dismay. Tried even 
by their low standard of morality, he was a bad man. But, 
bad as he wa% he was the head of their race and M 
a Brahm% of the Brahmins. He had inherited the purest 
and highest caste. He had practised with the greatest punc- 
tuality all those ceremonies to which the superstitious Ben- 
galees ascribe far more importance than to the correct dis- 
charge of the social duties. They felt, therefore, as a devout 
Catholic in the dark ages would have felt, at seeing a prelate 
of the highest dignity sent to the gallows by a secular tri- 
bunal. According to their old national laws, a Brahmin 
could not be put to death for any crime whatever. And the 
crime for which Huncomar was about to die was regarded by 
them in much the same light in which the selling of an un- 
sound horse, for a sound price, is regarded by a Yorkshire 
jockey* 

The Mussulmans alone appear to have seen with exultation 
the fate of the powerful Hindoo, who had attempted to rise 
by means of the ruin of Mahommed Eeza^^H^ The Ma- 
hommedan historian of those times takes delight in aggra- 
vating the charge. He assures us that in Huncomar’s house 
a casket was found containing counterfeits of the seals of all 
the richest men of the province. We have never fallen in 
with any other authority for this story, which in itself is by 
no means improbable. 

The day drew near 5 and Huncomar prepared himself to 
die with that quiet fortitude with which the Bengalee, so 
effeminately timid in personal conflict, often encounters cala- 
mities for which there is no remedy. The sheriff, with the 
humanity which is seldom wanting in an English gentleman, 
visited the prisoner on the eve of the execution, and assured 
him that no indulgence, consistent with the law, should be 
refused to him. Nuneomar expressed his gratitude with 
great politeness and unaltered composure. Hot a muscle of 
his face moved. Hot a sigh broke from him. He put his 
finger to his forehead, and calmly said that fate would have 
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its waj, and that ttere was no resisting the pleasure of God. 
He seni his eonipHments to Francis, GlaTering, and Monson, 
and charged them to protect Rajah Goor&s, who was abont 
to become the head of the Brahmins of Bengal, The sheriff 
withdrew, greatly agitated by what had passed, and Nun- 
comar sat composedly down to write hotes^^^^^^ a examine 
Hcconnts, 

The next morning, before the stin was in his power, an 
immense conconrse assembled round the place where the gal- 
lows had been set np. Grief and horror were on every face ; 
yet to the last the multitude could hardly believe that 
the English really purposed to take the life of «the great 
Brahmin, jlt length the mournful procession came through 
the crowd, Huncomar sat up in bis paianqinh^ and looked 
round him with imaltered serenity^ He had just parted from 
those who were most nearly connected with him. Their cries 
and contortions had appalled the European ministers of jus- 
tice, but had not produced the smallest effect on the iron 
stoicism of the prisoner. The only aiixiety which he ex- 
pressed was that men of his own priestly caste might be in 
attendance to take charge of his corpse.^ He again desired 
to be remembered to his friends in the Council;, mounted the 
scaffold with firmness, and gave the signal to the eieouti^^ 
The moment that the drop feU, a howl of sorrow and despair 
rose from the innumerahle spectators. Hundreds turned 
away their faces from the poUuting^^ s fled with loud wail^ 

ings towards the Hoogley, and plunged into its holy waters, 
as if to purify themselves from the guilt of having looked on 
such a'crime. These feelings were not confined to Calcutta, 
The whole province was greatly excited ; and the popula- 
tion of Dacca, in particular, gave strong signs of grief and 
'■■dismay.;-'-: . 

Of Impey’s conduct it is impossible to speak too severely. 
We have already said that, in our opinion, he acted unjustly 
in refusing to respite Nuncomar. Ho rational man can doubt* 
that he took this course in order to gratify the Governor- 
General. If we had ever had any doubts on that point, they 
would have been dispelled by a letter which Mr. Gleig has 
published. Hastings, three or four years later, described 
Impey as the man “ to whose support he was at one time 
indebted for the safety of his fortune, honour, and reputa- 
tion.” These strong words can refer only to the case of Hun- 
- comar; and they must mean that Impey hanged Huncomar 
h order to support Hastings. It is, therefore, our deliberate 






opinion that Impeyj sitting as a judge, put a man unjustly to 
death in order to serve a political purpose. 

But we look on the conduct of Hastings in a somewhat 
different light. He was struggling for fortune, honour, 
liberfey, all that makes life valuable. He was beset by ran- 
corous and unprincipled enemies. From his colleagues he 
could expect no justice. He cannot be blamed for wishing 
to crush his accusers. He was indeed bound to use only 
legitioiate means for that end. But it was not strange that 
he should have^^^ t^ means legitimate which were 

pronounced legitimate by the sages of ^t^^ 
peculiat duty it was to deal justly between adversaries, and 
whose education might be supposed to have peculiarly quali- 
fied them the discharge of that demands 

from a party the unbending equity of a judge. The r^^^ 
that judges are appointed is, that even a good man cannot be 
trusted to decide ai cause in which he is himself concerned. 
Hot a day passes on which an honest prosecutor does not ask 
for what none but a dishonest tribunal would grant. It is 
too much to espect that any man, when his dearest interests 
are at stake, and his strongest passions excited, will, as 
against himself, be more just than the sworn dispensers of 
justice. To take an analogous case from the history of our 
own island : suppose that Lord Stafford, when in the Tower 
on suspicion of being concerned in the Popish plot, had been 
apprised that Titus Oates had done something which might, 
by a questionable construction, be brought under the head of 
felony. Should we severely blame Lord Stafford, in the sup- 
posed case, for causing a prosecution to be instituted, for 
furnishing funds, for using all his influence to intercept thS 
mercy of the Crown? We think not. If a judge, indeed, 
from favour to the Catholic lords, were , to strain the law in 
order to hang Oates, such a judge would richly deserve im- 
peachment. But it does not appear to us that the Catholic 
lord, by bringing the case before the judge for decision,' 
would materially overstep the limits of a just self-defence. 

While, therefore, we have not the least doubt that this 
memorable execution is to be attributed to Hastings, we 
doubt whether it can with justice be reckoned among his 
crimes. That his conduct was dictated by a profound policy 
is evident. He was in a minority in Council., It was possible 
that he might long be in a minority. He knew the native 
character well. He knew in what abundance accusations are 
certain to flow in against the most innocent inhabitant of 
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India who is mder the frowii of power. There was not in the 
whole hlaok popnlation of Bengal a place-holder, a plaee- 
h'aBter, a goTemment tenant, who did not thmt that he might 
better himself by sending np a deposition against the Gover- 
nor-Greneral. ITnder these circumstances, the perseeiited 
statesmto resolTed to teaeh the whole crew of accusers and 
witnesses that, though in a minorily at the council board, he 
was still to be feared^ The lesson which he gave theta was 
indeed a lesson not to b^ The head of to c^^^ 

nation which had been formed against him, to richest, to 
most powerM, the tost artM of to Hindoos, distinguished 
by the favour of those who ton held the government, fenced 
round by the superstitions reverence of millions, was hanged 
in broad day before many thousands of people. Every thing 
that cotdd mate the warning impressive, dignity in to suf- 
ferer, solenmiiy in the proceeding, was found^^^ in this case- 
The helpless rage and vain struggles of to Council made to 
triumph more lignal. Erom that moment to conviction of 
every native was that it was safer to take to part of Hastings 
in a minority than that of Erancis in a majority, and that he 
who was so venturous as to join in running down the Gover- 
nor-General might chance, in the phrase of the Eastern poet, 
to find a t^er, while heating the jungle for a deer. The 
voices of a thousand informers were silenced in an instant. 
Erom that time, whatever diJBSlculties Hastings might have to 
encounter, he was never molested by accusations torn natives 
of India. 

It is a remarkable circumstance that one of to letters of 
Hastir%s to Dr. Johnson bears date a very few hours after the 
dbath of Nuncomar. While the whole settlement was in com- 
motion, while a mighty and ancient priesthood were weeping 
over to remains of their chief, the conqueror in that deadly 
grapple sat down, with characteristic self-possession, to write 
about the Tour to the Hebrides, Joneses Persian Grammar,# 
and the history, traditions, arts, and natural productions of 
Jndia. 

In to meantime, intelligence of the Eohilla war, and of 
to first disputes between Hastings and his colleagues, had 
reached London. The Directors took part with the majority, 
and stot out a letter filled with severe reflections on the con- 
duct of Hastings. They condemned, in strong but just terms, 
the iniquity of undertaiiag offensive wars merely for the sake 
of pecuniary advantages. But they utterly forgot that, if 
HNtings had by illicit means obtained pecuniary advantages, 
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he had done so, not for his own benefit, but in order to meet 
their demands. To enjoin honesty, and to insist on having 
what conld not be honestly got, was then the constant prac- 
tice of the Gompany, As Lady Macbeth says of her husband, 
they would not play .false, and yet would wrongly win.” 

Eegulating Act, by which Hastings had been appointed 
Governor-General for five years, empowered the Crown to re- 
move him on an address from the Company. Lord North was 
d^sirons to procmre sneh^^^a^ The^^^^t^^ members of 

Coimcil who had been sent oht from England were men of his 
, own choice. General Glavering^ 
by a large parliamentary coMexion, such as ho cabins 
be inclined to dispbhge/^^^^^^ T^ of the Minister was to 
displace Hastings, and to pht Clavering at the head of the 
governments^ the Court of Directors parties were very 
nearly balanced. Eleven voted against Hastings ; ten for hnn. 
The Conrt of Proprietors was then convened. The great sale- 
room presented a singular appearance. Letters had been sent 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, exhorting all the stipporters 
of government who held India stock to be in attendance. Lord 
^ Sandwich marshalled the friends of the administration with 
his usual dexterity and alertness. Pifiy peers and privy coun- 
cillors, seldom seen so far eastward, were counted in the crowd. 
The debate lasted till midnight. The opponents of Hastings 
had a small superiority on the division ; but a ballot was de- 
manded; and the result was that the Governor-General tri- 
umphed by a majority of above a hundred votes over the com-' 
bined efforts of the Directors and the Cabinet. The ministers 
were greatly exasperated by this defeat. Even Lord North lost 
his temper, no ordinary occurrence with him, and threatened " 
^ to convoke parliament before Christmas, and to bring in a bill 
for depriving the Company of all political power, and for re- 
stricting it to its old business of trading in silks and teas. 

. Colonel Macleane, who through all this conflict had 
zealously supported the cause of Hastings, now thot^ht 
that his employer was in imminent danger of being turned 
out, branded with parliamentary censure, perhaps prose- 
cuted. The opinion of the crown lawyers had already been 
taken respecting some parts of the Governor-GeneraPs 
conduct. It seemed to be high time to think of securing 
an honourable retreat. Under these circumstances, Macleane 
thought himself justified in producing the resignation with 
which he had been entrusted. The instrument was not in 
very accurate form; but the Directors were too eager to be 
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scrapulotts. They accepted the resignation, fixed on Mr. 
Wheler, one of their own body, to snow HastingSj and 
sent bht orders th^ Olarering, as senior member of 

Conncfi, shotdd exerm^^ the^^ f^ of Governor-General 
tin Mr. Wheler should arrive. 

Bntj Whne these things were passing great 

change had taken place in Bengal. Monson was no more. 
Only fo members of the government were left. Clavering 
and Brancis were^^^^ side, Barwell and the Governor- 

General on the others and the Governor-General had^^^^t^^^ 
casting vote. who had been dtiring two years des- 

titute of all power and patronage, became at once absolute. 
TTa iT>ft tfl.Titly proceeded to retaliate on his adversaries. Their 
measures were reversed I their oreatufes were displaced. A 
new valuation of the lands of Bengal, for the purposes of 
taxation, was ordered^ and it was provided that the whole 
inquiry should be conducted by the Governor-General, and 
that aB the letters r^ run in his nam He 

began, at the same time, to revolve vast plans of conquest and 
dominion, plans which he Hved to see realised, though not by 
himself. His project was to form subsidiary alhances 
the native princes, parti<mMly with those of Oude and Beraa^^^^ 
and thus to make Britain the paramount power in India. 
While he was meditating these great designs, arrived the 
intelligence that he had ceased to be Governor-General, that 
his resignation had been accepted, that Wheler was coming 
out immediately, and that, t^^ Wheler arrived, the chair was 
to be filled by Clavering. 

Had Hastings still been iu a minority, he would probably 
have retired without a struggle ; but he was now the real 
master of British India, and he was not disposed to quit his 
high place. He asserted that he had never given any instruc- 
tions which could warrant the steps taken at home. What 
his instructions had been, he owned he had forgotten. If he 
had kept a copy of them he had mislaid it. But he was cer- 
tain that he had repeatedly declared to the Dhect^^^ that he 
would not resign. He could not see how the court, possessed 
of that declaration from himself, could receive Ms resignation 
from the doubtful hands of an agent. If the resignation were 
invalid, all the proceedings which were founded on that re- 
signation were null, and Hastings was still Governor-General. 

He afterwards afSrmed that, though Ms agents had not 
acted ia conformity with Ms mstructions, he would nevexthe- 
tess have held himself bound by their nets, if Claveriug had c 
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not attempted to seize tlie supreme power by violence. 
Wlietlier this assertion were or were not tme^ it cannot be 
doubted that the imprudence of Clavering gave Hastings an 
" advantage. The General sent for the keys of the fort and 
of the treasury, took possession of the records, and held a 
council at which Francis attended. Hastings took the chair 
in another apartment, and Harwell sat -with him.. Each of 
the two parties had a plausible show of right. There was no 
authority entitled to their obedience within fifteen thousand 
miles. It seemed that there remained no way of settling the 
dispute except an appeal to arms 5 and ftotn such an appeal 
Hastings, ooMdent of ^ influence over his countrymen in 

India, was not inclined to shrink. He directed the officers of 
the garrison of Fort William and of all the neighbouring 
stations to obey no orders but his. At the same time, with 
admirable judgment, he offered to submit ithe case to the 
Supreme Court, and to abide by its decision. By making this 
proposition he risked nothing 5 yet it was a proposition which 
his opponents could hardly reject. Nobody could be treated as 
a criminal for obeying what the judges should solemnly pror 
nounce to be the lawful government. The boldest man would 
shrinkfrom taking arms in defence of what the judges should 
pronounce to be usurpation. Clavering and Francis, after 
some delay, unwillingly consented to abide by the award of the 
court. The court pronounced that the resignation was invalid, 
and that therefore Hastings was still Governor-General under 
the Eegulating Act 5 and the defeated members of the Council, 
finding that the sense of the whole settlement was against 
them, acquiesced in the, decision. 

About this time arrived the news that, after a suit which 
had lasted several years, the Franconian courts had decreed a 
divorce between Imhoff and his wife. The Baron left Cal^ 
cutta, carrying with him the means of buying an estate iu 
Saxony. The lady became Mrs. Hastings. The event was 
celebrated by great festivities 5 and all the most conspicuous 
persons at Calcutta, without distinction of parties, were in- 
vited to the Government-house. Olavering, as the Mahom- 
medan chronicler tells the story, was sick in mind and body, 
and excused himself from joining the splendid assembly. But 
Hastings, whom, as it should seem, success in ambition and 
in love had put into high good-humour, would take no denial. 
He went himself to the General’s house, and at length brought 
his vanquished rival in triumph to the gay circle which sur- 
rounded the bride. The exertion was too much for a frame 
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brotenby mortification as well as by disease, Glavering died 
a few days later. 

Wbeler, wbo came out e3j)ectifig to be G-OTernpr-GeneraV 
‘and ?was forced to content himself witb a seat at the Goimcil 
Board, generally voted with Francis. But the Governor- 
Generalj with Barwell^s help and his own easting vdte,^^ to 
stfil the master. Some change toot place at this time in the 
feeling both of the Ooxirt of Directors and of the Ministers 
of the Crown. -Afi designs agam^ were dropped ; 

and, when Ms origm of five years expired, he was 

quietly re-appointed. The truth is, that the fearftd dangers to 
which the public interests in every quarter were now exposed, 
made both Lord and the Gompany unwilling to part 

with a Governor whose talents, experience, and resolution, 
enmity itself was compelled to acknowledge. 

The crisis wa| That great and vic- 

torious empire, on the throne of which George the Third had 
taken his seat eighteen years before, with brighter hopes than 
had attended the accession of any of the long line of English 
sovereigns, had, by the most senseless misgovernment, been 
brought to the verge of ruin. In America millions of Eng- 
lishmen were at war wiih the country from which their blood, 
their language, their religion, and their institutions were de- 
rived, and to which^ but a short time before, they had been as 
strongly attached as the inhabitants of IsTorfolk and Leicester- 
shire. The great powers of Europe, humbled to the dust by 
the vigour and genius which had guided the councils of George 
the Second, now rejoiced in the prospect of a signal revenge. 
The time was approadiiug when our island, while strug- 
gling to keep down the Dnited States of America, and pressed 
with a still nearer danger by the too just discontents of Ire- 
land, was to be assailed by France, Spain, and Holland, and 
to be threatened by the armed neuirality of the Baltic ; when 
even our maritime supremacy was to be in jeopardy ; when 
hostile fleets were to command the Straits of Calpe and the 
Mexican Sea ; when the British flag was to be scarcely able to 
protect the British Channel. Great as were the faults of 
Hastings, it was happy for our country that at that conjunc- 
ture, the most terrible through which she has ever passed, he 
was the ruler of her Indian domiuions. 



An attack by sea on Bengal was little to be apprehended. 
The danger was that the European enemies of England might 
form an alliance with some native power, might furnish that 
powet with troops, arms; and ammunition, and might thus 
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assafl oiir possessions on tlie side of the land. It was chiefly 
from the Mahrattas that Hastings anticipated danger. The 
original seat of that singular people was the wild range of 
hills which rnns along the western coast of India. In the 
reign of Anningzehe the inhabitants of those regions, led hy 
the great SevajeOj began to descend on the possessions of 
their wealthier and less warlike neighbonrs. The energy, 
ferocity, and cunning of the Mahrattas, soon made them the 
most conspicnous among the new powers which were gene- 
rated by the corruption of the decaying monarchy. At first 
they were only robbers. They soon rose to the dignity of 
conquerors. Half the provinces of the empire were turned 
into Mahratta principalities. IVeebooters, sprung from low 
castes, and accustomedto menial enoLploynaents, became mighty 
Eajahs.^^^^^^ T^ at the head of a band of plunderers, 

occupied the vast region of Berar. The Gmcowar, which is^ 
being interpreted, the Herdsman, founded that dynasty which 
still reigns in Guzerat. The houses of Scindia and Holkar 
waxed great in Malwa. One adventurous captain made his 
nest on the impregnable rock of Gooti. Another became the 
lord of the thousand villages which are scattered among the 
green rice-fields of Tanjore. 

That was the time, throughout India, of double government. 
The form and the power were every where separated. The 
Mussulman nabobs who had become sovereign princes, the 
Tizier in Oude, and the Hizam at Hyderabad, stiE caHed 
themselves the viceroys of the house of Tamerlane. In the 
same manner the Mahratta states, though really independent 
of each other, pretended to be members of one empire. They 
all acknowledged, by words and ceremonies, the supremacy of 
the heir of Sevajee, am/a1^?^6a^^ who chewed bang ed toyed 
with dancing girls in a state prison at Satiara, and of his 
Peshwa or mayor of the palace, a great hereditary magistrate, 
who kept a court with kingly state at Poonah^ and. whose au- 
thority was obeyed in the spacious provinces of Aurungalted 
andBejapoor. 

Some months before war was declared in Europe the go- 
vernment of Bengal was alarmed by the news that a Prench 
adventurer, who passed for a man of quality, had arrived at 
Poonah. It was said that he had been received there with 
great distinction, that he had delivered to the Peshwa letters 
and presents from Louis the Sixteenth, and that a treaty, 
hostile to England, had been concluded between Prance and 
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Hastings iimnediately resol^^ to strike the first blow. The 
titl^ of the Peshwa was not midispnted, A portion of the 
Mahratta hatioh was favonrahl^ The Gover- 

nor-General determined to espouse this pretender’s interest, 
to move an army across the peninsida of a 

close alliance with the chief of the house of Bonsla, who ruled 
Berar, and who, in power and dignity, inferior to none of 

the Mahratta princes. 

The army had marched, and the negotiations with Berar 
were in progress, when a letter from the BngHsh consul at 
Cairo brought the news that war had been proclaimed both in 
London and Paris. All the measures which the crisis required 
were adopted by Hastings mih a moments delay. The 
Efench factories Orders were sent to 

Madras that Pondicherry should instantly be occupied. Hear 
Calcutta, works were thrown up which were thought to render 
the approach of a hostile force m maritime estab- 

lishment was formed for the defence of the river. Hine neW 
battalions of sepoys were raised^ and a corps of native artih 
lery was formed out of the hardy Lascars of the Bengal. 
Having made these arrangements, the Governor-General with 
calm confidence pronounced his presidency secure from aU 
attack, unless the Mahrattas should march against it in con- 
Junbtion with the Prench. 

The expedition which Hastings had sent westward was not 
so speedily or completely successful as most of his undertakings . 
The commanding ofi&cer procrastinated. The authorities at 
Bombay blundered. But the Governor-General persevered. 
A new commander repaired the errors of his predecessor; 
Several brilliant actions spread the military renown of the 
English through regions where no European flag had ever 
been seen. It is probable that, if a new and more formidable 


his plans respecting the Mahratta empire would have been 
carried into complete effect. 

The authorities in England had wisely sent out to Bengal, 
as commander of tW fe and member of the council, one of 
the most distinguished soldiers of that time. Sir Eyre Ooote 
had, many years before, been conspicuous among the founders 
of the British empire in the East. At the coxmcil of war which 
preceded the battle of Plassey, he earnestly recommended, in 
opposition to the majority, that daring course which, after 
; some, hesftation, was adopted, and which was crowned with 
such splendid success. He subsequently commanded in the 
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soutli of and uiifortmiate Lally, 

gained tlie decisive battle of Wandewasb. over the French 
and their native allies, took Pondicherry, and made the Eng- 
lish power snpreme in th^ Since those great ex- 

ploits near twenty years had elapsed* Ooote had no longer 
the bodily activity which he had shown in earlier days ; nor 
was the vigour of his mind altogether imimpaired. He was 
capriciohs and fretfdl, and required much coaxing to keep him 
in good-hnmonr* It must, we fear, be added, that the love of 
money had grown npon him, and that he thonght more abont 
his allowances, and less about his duties, than raight have 
been expected from so eminent a meh^^^ of so noble a pro- 
fession. Stifl he w'as perh^^^ the ablest offlcer that was then 
to be foxmd in the British army; .Among the native soldiers 
his name was great and his influx unrivalled. Nor is he 
yet forgotten by them. Now and then a wMte-bearded old 
sepoy may stiU be found, who loves to talk of POrtoNovb and 
PoUilore. It is but a short time since one of those aged men 
came to present a memorial to an English ofGlcer, who holds 
one of the highest employments in India. A: print of Coote 
hxmg in the room. The veteran reeogiiised at once that face 
and figure which he had not seen for more than half a century, 
and, forgetting his salam to the living, halted, drew himself 
up, lifted his hand, and with solemn reverence paid his jaili- 
tary obeisance to the dead. 

Ooote, though he did not, like Barwell, vote constantly with 
the Governor-General, was by no means incKned to join in 
systematic opposition, and on most questions concurred with 
Hastings, who did his best, by assiduous courtship, and hy 
readily granting the most exorbitant allowances, to gratify 
the siiongest passions of the old soldier. 

It seemed likely at this time that a general reconciliation 
would put an end to the qnarrels which h^, during some 
years, weakened and disgraced the government of Bengal. 
The dangers of the empire might well induce men of patriotic 
feeling — and of patriotic feeling neither Hastings nor Fran- 
cis was destitute — ^to forget private enmities, and to co-ope- 
rate heartily for the general good. Ooote had never been 
concerned in faction. Wheler was thoroughly tired of it. 
Barwell had made an ample fortune, and, though he had pro^- 
mised that he would not leave Calcutta while Hs help was 
needed in Council, was most desirous to return to England, 
and exerted himself to promote an arrangement which would 
set him at liberty, A compact was made, by which Francis 
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agreed to desist from opposition, and Hastings engaged that 
tlie friends p? J’rancis^^ ^s admitted to^a fair sliare of 

tlie Jiononrs and empltiments of tlie sernce- Hnnng a few 
months afior tjfrs treaiy ^t^^ was apparent harmony at the 
eonnoil-hoard. 

Harmony, indeed, was never more necessary; for at this 
moment internal calamities, more formidable than war itself, 
menaced Bengal. ^ anthoxs of the Eegnlating Act of 
1773 had established two independent powers, the one judi- 
cial, the other political ; and, with a carelessness scandalously 
common in English legislation, had oinitted to define the 
limits of either. The judges took advantage of the indis- 
tinctness, and attempted to draw to themselves supreme au- 
thority, not only within Calcutta, but through the whole of 
the great territory subject to the presidency of Fort TV^illiam. 
There are few Englishmen who will not admit that the English 
law, in spite of modem improvements, is neither so cheap nor 
so speedy as might be wished. Still, it is a system which has 
grown up among us. In some points, it has been fashioned to 
suit our feelings ; in others, it has graduaUyfrshioned oiir feel- 
ings to suit itself. Even to its worst evils we are accustomed ; 
and therefore, though we may complain of them, they do not 
strike us with the hoircu and dismay which would be pro- 
duced by a new grievance of smaller severity. In India the 
case IS widely different. English law, transplanted to that 
country, has all the vices from which we suffer here ; it has 
them all in a fei higher degree ; and it has other vices, com- 
pared with which the worst vices from which we suffer are 
trifles. Dilatory here, it is far more dilatory in a land where 
the help of an interpreter is needed by every judge and by 
every advocate. Costly here, it is far more costly in a land 
into which the legal practitioners must be imported from an 
immense distance. All English labour in India, from the 
labour of the G-ovemor-General and the Oommander-in-Ghief, 
down to that of a groom or a watchmaker, must be paid for 
at a higher rate than at home. Ho man will be banished, 
and banished to the torrid zone, for nothing. The rule holds 
good with respect to the legal profession. Ho English bar- 
rister will work, fifteen thousand miles from all his friends, 
with the thermometer at ninety-six in the shade, for the 
emoluments which will content him in chambers that overlook 
the Thames. Accordingly, the fees at Calcutta are about three 
times as great as the fees of Westminster Hall ; and this, 
ihqugh the people of India axe, beyohd all comparison, poorer 
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than the people of England. Yet the delay and the expense, 
grieyons as they are, form the smallest part of the evil which 
English law, imported yyithont modifications into India, conld 
not fail to prodnce. Onie strongest feelings of onr nature, 
honour, religion^ female modesty, rose up against the nmova- 
tion.^^^^^ on mesne process was the first step in most 

civil proceedings 5 and to a native of rant arrest was not 
merely a restraint, but a foul personal indignity* Oaths were 
required in every stage of every suit 5 and the feeling of a 
Quaker about an oath is hardly stronger than that of a re- 
spectable native. That the apartments of a woman of quality 
should be entered by strange men, or that her face should be 
seen by them, are, in the Bast, intolerable^^ o 
which are more dreaded than death, and which can be espi*^ 
ated only by the shedding of blodd. To these outrages the 
most distinguished families of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, 
were now esposed. Imagine what the state of our own coun- 
try would be, if a jurisprudence were on a sudden introduced 
among us, which should be to us what our jurisprudence was 
to our Asiatic subjects. Imagine what the state of our coun- 
try would be, if it were enacted that any man, by merely 
swearing that a debt was due to him, should acquire a right 
to insult the persons of men of the most honourable and sacred 
callings and of women of the most shrinking delicacy, to horse- 
whip a general officer, to put a bishop in the stocks, to treat 
ladies in the way which called forth the blow of Wat Tjder. 
Something like this was the effect of the attempt which the 
Supreme Court made to extend its jurisdiction over the whole 
of the Company's territory. 

A reign of terror began, of terror heightened by mysteiy ; 
for even that which was endured was less horrible than that 
which was anticipated. No man knew what was next to be 
espected from this strange tribunal. It came from beyond 
the black water, as the people of India, with mysterious hor- 
ror, call the sea. It consisted of judges not one of whom 
was familiar with the usages of the millions over whom they 
claimed boundless authority. Its records were kept in un- 
known characters 5 its sentences were pronounced in unknown 
sounds. It had already coUeoted round itself an army of the 
worst part of the native population, informers, and false wit- 
nesses, and common barrators, and agents of chicane, and, 
above all, a banditti of bailiffs’ followers, compared with whom 
the retainers of the worst English spunging-houses, in the 
Worst times, might be considered as upright and tender- 
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hearted. Many natites, Hgldy considered among their comi- 
trymen, were seized, hurried up to Calcutta, fluiig into the 
common gaol, not for any cnme even^^ m not for any 
dd)t that had been^^ B^ a precaution till 

their cause shotild come to trial. There were instances in 
which men of the most yenerable dignity, persecuted without 
a cause by extortioners, died of rage and shame in the gripe 
of the Y£e alguazils of 3m The har ams of noble MahOin-^ 

medans, sanctuaries respected in the East, by governments 
which respected nothing else, were burst open by gangs of 
bailiffs. The Mussulmans, braver and less accustomed to sub- 
mission than the Hindoos, sometimes stood on their defence; 
and there were instances in which they shed their blood in the 
doorway, while defending, sword in hand, the sacred apart- 
ments of their women. Hay, it seemed as if even the faint- 
hearted Bengalee, who had crouched at the feet of Surajah 
Dowlah, who had been inute during the administration of 
Tansittart, wotild at length find courage in despah;^^^^^ H^^ Mah- 
ratta invasion had eyer spread through the province such 
dismay as this inroad of EngUsh lawyers. JJl the i^^^ 
of former oppressors, Asiatic and European, appeared as a 
blessing when compared with the justice of the Supreme 
Court. ^ 

Every class of the population, English and native, with the 
exception of the ravenous pettifoggers who fattened on the 
misery and terror of an immense community, cried out loudly 
against this fearful oppression. But the judges wei^e immo- 
vable. If a bailiBP was resisted, they ordered the soldiers to 
be called out. 31 a servant of the Company, in conformity 
with the orders of the government, witlistood the miserable 
eatchpoles who, with Impey^s writs in their hands, exceeded 
the insolence and rapacity of gang-robbers, he was flung into 
prison for a contempt. The lapse of sixty years, the virtue 
and wisdom of many emiuent magistrates who have duriug 
that time administered justice in the Supreme Court, have not 
effaced from the minds of the people of Bengal the recollection 
of those evil days. 

The members of the government were, on this subject, 
united as one man. Hastings had courted the judges; he 
had found them useful instruments. But he was not dis- 
posed to make them his own masters, or the masters of India. 
His mind was large ; his knowledge of the native character 
most ^urate^ He saw that the system pursued by the 
Supine Court was degrading to the government and ruinotts 
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to the people ; and he resolyed to oppose it manfully The 
conseqnence was, that the friendship, if that be the proper 
w^d for such a^connexion, which had existed between mS 
and ^py,was fca tune completely dissolved. The goyem- 
ment placed itelf frrmly between the tyrannical tribunal and 

the peop^ The Oiief Justice proceeded to the wildest S 

cesses. The Goyemor-General and aU the members of CoSi 
gr^re serredmth writs, c^^ them to appean before 
f - ^ J^stK^s, and to answer for their pubhh^acts. This 
c^ *sK^ rb s^^o^^reftised obey the 

. £0T^, and^ toot measures for resisting the outrageons^pro- 

But he had in view another device which might prevent the 
Becessityofanapp^^^ 

this S?w^ ’ ^Pey weU. The expedient, in 

t^s case, was a very smiple one, neither more nor less : 

S Parhament, a judge, indepen- 

Sf gojemment of Bengal, and entitled to a sala^ of 
a proposed to make himSso 

. a judge m «ie Company’s service, removable at the pleasure 
of the pvenment of Bengal; and to give him, in thJt cam 
^y, about eight thousand a year more. It waTimdeS 

that, m consideration of this new salary, Impey would desist 
from urging the high pretensions of his court. If he did urge 
the^ pretensions the government could, at a moSs 
notim, eject him from the new place wHch had beer^S 
for hm. The bargain was struck; Bengal was saved - In 

appeal.to force was averted; and the Ohiff Justice 

quiet, and in&mous. • 

• ^ ^P®y’® conduct it is unnecessary to speak. It was of a 
Feee mth almost every part of his conduct^t comes un£ 

the ^ dishonoured 

® OTuune, smce Jefferies drank himself to death in 

ae Tower. But we cannot agree with those who have blamed 
Hastmgs for this tiansaction. The case stood thus. The 
neghgent m_^r m which the Eegulating Act had been 

peat co^tiymto the most dreadfrl confusion. He was ! 

to be stiU , and Hastmgs consented to pay him. The nems- 

M fee dVoredthatpfrSes 

Jo^d be able to. pact ransom by threatening to make their 

captives walk the plank. But to ransom a captive from pirates 
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hm always been lield a limnane and Christian act ; and it 
wotdd be ahsTird to charge the payer of the ransom* with cor- 
rupting the Tirtue of the corsair. This, we seriously thint, 
is a not uiifair iHustrat^^ relative position of 

Hastings, and the people of India. Whether it was right 
Impey to demand or to accept a price for po wers which, if they 
reahy belonged to him, he could not abdicate, which, if they 
did not belong to him, he ought never to have usxirped, and^^^^ 
which in neither case he could honestly sell, is one question. 
It is quite another question, whether Hastings was not right 
to give any sum, however large, to any man, however worth- 
less, rather than either surrender millions of human beings to . 
pillage, or rescue them by civil war. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Francis strongly opposed this arrangement. It may, indeed, 
be suspected that personal aversion to Impey was as strong a 
motive with Francis as regard for the welfare of the province. 
To a mind burning with resentment, it might seem better to 
leave Bengal to the oppressors than to redeem, it by enriching 
them. It is not improbable, on the other handy that Hastings 
may have been the more wiUing to resort to an expedient 
agreeable to the Chief Justice, because that high functionary 
had already been so serviceable, and might, when existing 
dissensions were composed, be serviceable again. 

, But it was not on this point alone that Francis was now 
opposed to Hastings. The peace between them proved to he 
only a short and hollow truce, during which their mutual 
aversion was constantly becoming stronger. At length an 
explosion took place. Hastings publicly charged Francis 
with having deceived him, and with having induced Barwell 
to quit the service by insiacere promises. Then came a dis- 
pute, such as frequently arises even between honourable men, 
when they may make important agreements by mere verbal 
communication. An impartial historian will probably be of 
opinion that they had misunderstood each otherj but their 
minds were so much embittered that they imputed to each other 
notiling less than deliberate villany. ^^I do not,^’ said Has^ 
tings, in a minute recorded on the Consultations of the Govern- 
ment, I do not trust to Mr, Francis’s promises of candour, 
convinced that he is incapable of it. I judge of his public 
conduct by his private, which I have found to he void of truth 
and honour.” After the Council had risen, Francis put a 
challenge into the Govemor-Generars hand. It was instantly 
accepted. They met, and fired. Francis was shot through 
the body. He was carried to a neighbouring house, where it 
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that , the wound, ^as not mortal 

Hastings mqu^d fepeatedly after his enemy’s health,^d 
^ ^posed to Gallon himi but Hrancis coldly dete^ thevisit 

He _had a proper sense, he said, of the Governor-General’s 
pohteness, but could not consent to any private interyiew 
They could meet only at the council-board. 

Ht a very short time it was made signaUy manifest to how 

great a danger the Governor-General had, on this occasion 

eposed his countiy, A crisis arrived with which he, and he 

^ mnch tosay that, 

from the head of affairs, the yeaf^l780 
Md 1781 woidd have been as fatal to our power in Asia as to 
our power m America. 

. me Hahratte had been the chief objects of apprehension 

Elliot He had adopted for the 

by tie errors of those whom he was compelled to employ ; 
bulhis perseverance and abihty seemed likely to be Crowed 

_^ut thi^^ before this tinie, a 
h^ begim to distinguish himself in the wars of Souta 
India, ms e^cation had been neglected ; his extraction 
S frfrier h^ been a petty officer of revenue ; 

fos ^dfather a wandermg dervise. But though thus 
meanly descended, though ignorant even of the alphabet, the 
dTOnturer had no sooner been placed at the head of a body 
of trwps he approved himself a man bom for conquest 
^d co^and. Among the crowd of chiefe who were sLg- 
gl^ for a sh^ of India, none could compare with him la 

f statesman. He became 

gene^ 5 he became a swereign.- Out of the fragments of 
old principalities, which had gone to pieces in the general 

S'? severity, and 

yigi^ce of Louis the Eleventh. Licentious in his pleiUs 
implacable m ha revenge, he had yet enlargement of mind 

^p^on hi, Lwa, 

but his mteUect was as dear, and his spirit as high, as in lie 

Such ^ the |eat Hyle;ll]fS: 

founder of the Mahommedan kingdom of Mysore, and the 
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most formidable enemy with: wbom the English conquerors 
of India have ever had to contend. 

Had Hastings been governor of Madras, Hyder would have 
been either made a friend^ or vigorously enc as an 

enemy. Unhappily the English anthbrities in the south pro- 
voked their powerful neighbour^ hostiUty, withbut being pre- 
pared to repel it. On a sudden, an army of ninety thousand 
men, far superior in discipline and efficiency to any other 
native force that could be found in India, came pouring 
through those wild passes w 

and dark with jungle, lead down from^^^^t^^ of My- 

sore to the plains of the Oamatic. This great army was 
accompanied by a hundred pieces of cannon | and its move- 
ments were guided by many French officers, trained in the 
best military schools of Europe. 

Hyder was every where triumphant. The sepoys in many 
British garrisons flung down their arms^^ Some forts were 
surrendered by treachery^ and some by despair. 
days the whole open country north of the Goleroon had sub- 
mitted. , The English inhabitants of Madras cpul^^^ 
see by night, firom the top bf Mount St. Thomas^ the eastern 
sky reddened by a vast semicircle of blazing yfliages. The 
white villas, to which our countrymen retire after the daily 
labours of government and of trade, when the cool evening 
breeze springs up from the bay, were now left without inha- 
bitants 5 for bauds of the fierce horsemen of Mysore had 
already been seen prowling among the tulip-trees, and near 
the gay verandas. Even the town was not thought secure,* 
and the British merchants and public ftmctionaries made 
haste to crowd themselves behind the cannon of Fori St. 
■■■■Gborge.',^;, ' ' 

There were the means indeed of assembling an army which 
might have defended the presidency, and even driven the 
invader back to his mountains. Sir Hector Munro -was at 
tke head of one considerable force ; Bailbe was M 
with another. United, they might have presented a formid- 
able front even to such an enemy as Hyder. But the English 
commanders, neglecting those fundamental rules of the mili- 
tary art of which the propriety is obvious even to men who had 
never received a military education, deferred their junction, 
and were separately attacked. Baillie’s detachment was de- 
stroyed. Mum’o was forced to abandon his baggage, to fling 
his guns into the tanks, and to save himself by a retreat 
which might be called a flight. In three weeli from the 
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commencement of w the British empire in Sonthem 
India had been brought to the verge of ruin. Only a few 
fortified places remained to us. The glory of our arms had 
departed. It was Iniown^ ^^t^ French expedition 

might soon be expected on the coast of Goromandel. Eng- 
land, beset by enemies on every side, was in no condition to 
protect such remote dependencies. 

Then it was that the fertile genius and serene courage of 
BEastings achieved their most signal triumph. A. swift ship, 
fiying before the south-west monsoon, brought the evil tid- 
ings in few days to Calcutta. In twenty-four hours the 
Governor-General had iframed a complete plan of policy 
adapted to the altered state of affairs. The struggle with 
Hyder was a struggle for life and death. AH minor objects 
must be sacrificed to the preservation of the Carnatic. The 
disputes with the Mahrattas must be accommodated. A large 
military force and a supply of money must be instantly sent 
to Madras. But even these measures would be insufficient, 
unless the war, hitherto so grossly mismanaged, were placed 
under the direction of a vigorous mind. It was no time for 
trifling. Hastings determined to resort to an extreme exer- 
cise of power, to suspend the incapable governor of Fort St. 
George, to send Sir Eyi*e Coote to oppose Hyder, and to en- 
trust that distinguished general with the whole administra- 
tion of the war. 

In spite of the sullen opposition of Francis, who had now 
recovered from his wound, and had returned to the Council, 
the Govemor-Generars wise and firm policy was approved by 
the majority of the board. , The reinforcements were sent off 
with great expedition, and reached Madras before the French 
armament arrived in the Indian seas. Coote, broien by age 
and disease, was no longer the Coote of Wandewash ; but he 
was still a resolute and skilful commander. The progress of 
Hyder was arrested j and in a few months the great vietoiy 
of Porto Hovo retrieved the honour of the English arms* 

In the meantime Francis had returned to England, and 
Hastings was now left perfectly unfettered^ Wheler had 
gradually been relaxing in his opposition, and, after the de- 
parture of his vehement and implacable colleague, eo-ope*^ 
rated heartily with the Governor-General, whose influence 
over the British in India, always great, had, by the vigour 
and success of his recent measures, been considerably in- 

. ’But, though the difficulties arising from factions within 
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tlie Ooimeil were at au end, potter of difficulties had 
become inore^^ The financial embarrass- 

ment was extreme. Hastings had to find the meanSj not 
oifiy of caiTyiag on^t^^ of Bengal, but of main- 

taining a most costly war against both Indian and European 
eneinies in the Carnatic, tod of maHng remitt^ Eng- 

land. A few years before this time he had obtained relief by 
plundering the Mogffi enslaving the EohOlas ; nor were 
the resources of his fruitful mind by any means esiausted. 

His first design was on Benares, a city which in wealth, 
population, dignity, and sancti%, was among the foremost of 
Asia. It was commonly belieTed that half a millioii of hu- 
man bemgsw'as crowded into tha labyrinth of lofty aheys, 
rich with shrines> tod 

orielsj to which the sacred apes clung by hundreds. The 
traveller could scarcely make his way through the press of 
holy mendicants and not less holy bulls. The broad and 
stately flights of steps which descended from these swarming 
haunts to the bathing-places along the Ganges were worn 
every day by the footsteps of an ion multitude of 

worshippers, The schools and temples drew crowds of pious 
Hindoos from every province where the Brahminical faith 
Was known. Hundreds of devotees came thither every month 
to die : fordt was believed that a peculiarly happy fate 
awaited the man who should pass from the sacred city into 
the sacred river. Nor was superstition the only motive which 
allured strangers to that great metropolis. Commerce had 
as many pilgrims as religion. All along the shores of the 
venerable stream lay great fleets of vessels laden with rich 
merchandise. From the looms of Benares went forth the 
most delicate silks that adorned the balls of St. James’s and 
of Tersailles ; and, in the bazars, the muslins of Bengal and 
the sabres of Oude were mingled with the jewels of Golconda 
and the shawls of Cashmere. This rich capital, and the sur- 
rounding tract, had long been under the immediate ^ r^ 

Hindoo Prince, who rendered homage to the Mogul emperors. 
During the great anarchy of India, the lords of Benares 
became independent of the court of Delhi, hut were com- 
pelled to submit to the authority of the Nabob of Oude. . 
Oppressed by this formidable neighbour, they invoked the 
protection of the English. The English protection was given ; 
and at length the Nabob Vizier, by a solemn treaiy, ceded all 
his rights oyer Benares to the Company. From that time 
ttie Eajto was the vassal of tha government of Bengal, ac- 
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knowledged^ supremacy, and engaged to send an arnm a.l 
tribute to Fort William. This tribute Cbeyte Sing, tbe reign- 
ing prince, had paid with strict punctuality. 

About the precise nature of the legal relation between 
the Company and the Eajah of Benares, there has been much 
warm and acute controversy. On the one side, it has been 
maintained that Cheyte Sing was merely a great subject on 
whom the superior power had a right to call for aid in the 
necessities of the empire. On t^ other side, it has been 
contended that he was an independent prince, that the only 
claim which the Company had upon him was 
bute, and that while the fixed tribute was regularly paid, as 
it assuredly was, the English had ho more to exact any 
further contribution from him than to demand subsidies from 
Holland or Denmark. Nothing is easier than to find prece- 
dents and analogies in favour of either view. 

Our OTm impression is that neither view is correct. It 
was too much the habit of English politicians to take it for 
granted that there was in India a known and definite consti- 
tution, by which questions of this kind were to be decided. 
The truth is that, during the interval which elapsed between 
the fall of the house of Tamerlane and the establishment 
of the British ascendency, there was no such constitution. 
The old order of things had passed away; the new order of 
things was not yet formed. AU was transition, confusion, 
obscurity. Every body kept his head as he best might, and 
scrambled for whatever he could get. There have been similar 
seasons in Europe. The time of the dissolution of the Carlo- 
vingian empire is an instance. Who would think of seriously 
discussing the question, what extent of pecuniary aid and of 
obedience Hugh Capet had a constitutional right to demand 
from the Duke of Britanny or the Duke of Normandy ? The 
words constitutional right had, in that state of society, 
no meaning. If Hugh Capet laid hands on all the j>ossessions 
of the Duke of Normandy, this might be unjust and immoral ; 
but it would not be illegal, in the sense in which the ordi- 
nances of Charles the Tenth were illegal. If, on the other 
hand, the Duke of Normandy made war on Hugh Capet, this 
might be unjust and immoral ; but it would not be illegal, 
in the sense in which the expedition of Prince Louis Buona- 
parte was illegal. 

Very similar to this was the State, of Lidia sixty years ago. 
Of the existing governments not a, single one could lay claim 
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to legitim.apCy'j or cptild plead any oifier tilie than, recent occu- 
pation^ There -was scarcely a province in -which the real 
sovereignty and the nominal sovereign-fcy -were not disjoined. 
Titles and forms were stiU retained which implied that the 
Tiair of Thmerlaine was an absolute nder, and that the l^ahobs 
of the provinces were his heutenants. ]^ a 

captive. The ISFahohs were in some places independent 
princes, in other places, as in Bengal and the Carnatic, 
they had, like their master, become mere phantoms, and the 
Company was supreme. Among the Mahrattas again the 
heir of Sevajee stiU kept the title of Eajah ; but he was a 
prisoner, and his prime minister, the Peshwa, had become 
the hereditary chief of the state. The Peshwa, in his turn, 
was fast sinking iato the same degraded situation to wMeh 
he had reduced the It was, we believe, impossible 

to find, from the Himalayas to Mysore, a single government 
which was at once a government de /ocfo and a government 
• de y we, which possessed the physical means of making itself 
feared by its neighbours and subjects, and which had at the 
same - Htyip. the authority derived from law and long pre- 
'scription. ^ 

M Hastings clearly discerned, what was hidden from most of 
his contemporaries, that such a state of things gave immense 
advantages to a ruler of great talents and few scruples. In 
every in-temational question -that could arise, he had his 
option between the de facto groxmd and the de jwre ground ; 
and the probability was that One of those grounds would sus- 
tain any claim that it might be convenient for him to make, 
and enable him to resist any claim made by others. In every 
controversy, accordingly, he resorted to the plea which suited 
his immediate purpose, without -troubling himself in the least 
about consistency ; and thus he scarcely ever failed to find 
what, to persons of short memories and scanty information, 
seemed to be a justification for what he wanted to do; Some- 
times the Nabob of Bengal is a shadow, sometimes a mon- 
arch. Sometimes the Vizier is a mere deputy, sometimes an 
independent potentate. H it is expedient 
to show some legal title to the revenues of Bengal, the grant 
under the seal of the Mogul is brought forward as an histru- 
ment of the highest authority. "When the Mogul asks for 
the, rents which were reserved to him by that very grant, he 
is told that he is a mere pageant, that the English power 
f jj^fte.on a veiy- different foundation from a charter given by 
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but that he must expect no tribute from the real masters of 
India. 

It is true thafc it was in the power of others, as* well as of 
iH Hastings, to practise this legerdemain; but in the contro- 
versies of governments, sophistcy is of little use unless it be 
backed by power. There is a principle which Hastings was 
fond of asserting in the strongest terms, and on which he 
acted with undeviating steadiness. It is a principle which, 
we must own, though it may be grossly abused, can hardly be 
disputed in the present state of public law. It is this, that 
where an ambiguous question arises between two govern- 
V* ments, there is, if they cannot agree, no appeal except to 

* force, and that the opinion of the stronger must prevail. 

Almost every question was ambiguous in India. The linglish 
government was the strongest in India. The consequences 
are obvious. The English government might do exactly what 
it chose. 

The English government now chose to wring money out of 
Clieyte Sing. It had formerly been convenient to treat him 
as a sovereign prince; it was now convenient to treat him 
‘ as a subject. Dexterity inferior to that of Hastings could 
easily find, in the general chaos of laws and customs, argu^ 
ments for either course. Hastings wanted a great supply. 
It was known that Cheyte Sing had a large revenue, and it 
was suspected that he had accumulated a treasux'e. Horwas 
he a favourite at Calcutta. He had, when the Governor- 
I General was in great difficulties, courted the favour of Francis 
and Olavering. Hastings who, less, perhaps, from evil pas- 
sions than from policy, seldom left an injury unpunished, was 
not sorry that the fate of Cheyte Sing should teach neigh^ 

, bouring princes the same lesson which the fate of Huncomar 
I; had already impressed on the inhabitants of Bengal. 

In 1778, on the first breaking out of the war with France, 
Cheyte Sing was called upon to pay, in addition to Ms fixed 
fribute, an extraordinary contribution of fifty thousand pQxmdsi. 
Th 1779, an equal sum was exacted. In 1780, the demand 
was renewed. Cheyte Sing, in the hope of bbtainihg some 
indulgence, secretly offered the Governor-General a bribe of 
"W thousand pounds. Hastings took tlie monej^ and Ms 

enemies have mainfained that he took it intending to keep 
it. He certainly concealed the transaction, for a time, both 
j from the Council in Bengal and from the Directors at home ; 

I nor did he ever give any .satisfectory reason for the conceal- 

i ment. Public spirit, or the fear of detection, at last, deter- 
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maed Mm temptation,^ 

bribe to tbe Gompany’s treasimy, and msisted that the E^ab 
siiOtdd mstantly comply with tiie demands of the Enghsh 
■^tornmeht,^^.)^ after the feshicm of^ eonntry- 

meh, shtffledj solicited, and pleaded_^OTerJsr- .^he grasp of 

tion another ten thousand pounds as a fine for delay, ^d sent 

troops to exact tHe money . ^ ^ ^ riTL^ io+^ 

The money was paid. But this was not enough, O^e late 
eveits in the south of todia had increased the financ^ em- 
barrassments Of the Company. Hastings was dete 

plnnder Oheyte Sing, and, for that end, to festema quarrel 
on him. Accordingly, the Eajah was now required to keep 
a body of cavalry for the service of the British goveinm^t. 
He obiected and evaded. This was exactly wh^t the GO- 
vernor-Geiieral wanted. He liad now a pretext for treating 
the wealthiest of his vassals as a criminal, “ I res<^d ^ 
these are the words of Hastings himseE—“ to draw from his 
^t the means of relief of the Company’s distresses, to 

liake him pay largely ^fo^^^ pardon, or to exact a .seTOre 

vengeance for past delinquency.^’ The plan was simply tto, 

to demand larger and larger contributions till toe .EajaJi 
should be driven to remonstrate, then to call Ms remon- 
strance a crime, and to punish Mm by confiscating all his 

possessions. ' tt j*? j ± 

Oheyte Steg was in toe greatest dismay. He offered two 

hundred thousand pounds to propitiate_ toe British govern- 
ment. But Hastings replied that nothing less than hali _a 
milhon would be accepted. Hay, he began to tMnkcf sell- 
h® Benares to Oude, as he had formerly sold Allahabad 
and Eohilcund. The was one which could not be 

weUmanaged at a distance; and Hastings resolved to visit 

Benares. ^ _ 

Oheyte Sing received Hs liege lord with every marh of 

reverencej came near sixty mileSj with his gnardSj to meet 
and escort the ilhistrious visitcov a^ 

eern at the displeasure of the English. He even toot off hi^ 
tlirbanj and laid it in the lap of Hastings, a gesture which 
in India marks the most profound submission and devotion. 
Hastings behaved with cold and repulsive severity . Having 
arrived at Benares, he sent to the Eajah a paper containing 
the demands of the government of Bengal. The Eajah, in 
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was not io be put o& hj the ordinary artifices of Eastern 
negotiation. He instantly ordered the Eajah to be arrested 
and placed under the custody of two companies of sepoys. 

In taking these strong measures, Hastings scarcely showed 
his ■usual judgment. It is possible that, having had little 
opportunity of personally observing any part of the popu- 
lation of India, except the Bengalees, he was not fully aware 
of the difference between their character and that of the 
tribes which inhabit the upper provinces. He was now in a 
land far more favourable to the vigour of the human 
than the Delta of the Ganges ^ m 
found ■worthy to 

the charge and into the breach. The Eajah was popular 
among his subjects. His administration had been mildj and 
the prosperity of the district which he governed presented 
a strikiug contrast to the depressed state of Bahar under our 
rule, and a still more striking contrast to the misery of the 
provinces which were cursed by the tyranny of the Nabob 
Vizier. The national and religious prejudices with which 
the English were regarded throughout India were peculiarly 
intense in the metropolis of the Brahminical superstition. 
It can therefore scarcely be doubted that the Governor- 
General before he outraged the dignity of Cheyte Sing by an 
arrest, ought to have assembled a force capable of bearing 
down aE opposition. This had not been done. The handful 
of s^^s who attended, Hastings wouM probab^ been 
sufficient to^^ o^ Mooi^hedaba^ the Black Town of 
Gafoutth. But they were u® 

rabble of Benares# The streets surrounding t^^ palace were 
filled by an immense multitude, of whom a large proportion, 
as is ■usual in ITppe arms. The -tumult became 

a fight, and the fight a massacre. The English officers 
defended themselves with despejate courage against over- 
whelming numbers, and fell, as became them, sword in hand. 
The sepoys were butchered. The gates were forced. The 
captive prmce, neglected by his gaolers during the confusion, 
discovered an outlet which opened on the prempitous bank of 
the Ganges, let himself down -to the water by a string made 
of the turbans of his attendants, found a boat, and escaped 
to the opposite shore. 

If Hastings had, by indiscreet violence, brought himself 
into a difficult and perilous situation, it is only just to 
acknowledge that he extricated himself vvith even more than 
his usual ability and presence of mind. He had only fifty 
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men with. him. The bunding in wMch he had taken up his 
residence was on blockaded by the 

But his fortitude remained unshaten. The Rajah from the 
other side of ihe They 

were not even answered. Some subtle and ente^qprising men 
were found who undertook to pass through ffi of 

enemies, and to convey the intelligence of the late events to 
the English cantonments. It is the fashion of the natives of 
India to wear large ear-rings of gold. When they travel, 
the rings are laid aside, lest the precious metal should tempt 
some gang of robbers ; and, in place of the ring, a quill or a 
roll of paper is inserted iu the orifice to prevent it from clos- 
ing, Hastings placed in the ears of his messengers letters 
rolled up in^^^ t^^ compass. Some of these letters 

were addressed to the commanders of the English troops. 
One was written assure his wife of his safety. One was 
to the envoy whom he had sent to negotiate with the Mali- 
rattas. Instructions ^^^fo were needed ; and 

the Governor-Genial framed th in that situation of ex- 
treme danger, with as nruch composure as if ^ had been 
writing in his palace at Calcutta. 

Things, however, were not yet at the worst. An English 
officer of more spirit than judgment, eager to distmguish 
himself, made a premature attack on the insurgents beyond 
the river# His troops were entangled in narrow streets, and 
assailed by a furious population. He fell, with many' of his 
men 5 and the survivors were forced to retire. 

This event produced the effect which has never failed to 
follow every check, however slight, sustained in India by the 
Eng^lish arms. Eor hundreds of miles round, the whole 
country was in commotion. The entire population of the 
district of Benares took arms. The fields were abandoned 


by the husbandmen, who thronged to defend their prince. 
The infection spread to Oude. The oppressed people of that 
province rose up against the - Habob Vizier, to pay 

their imposts, and put the revenue officers to flight. Even 
Bahar was ripe for revolt. The hopes of Cheyte Smg began 
to rise. Instead of imploring mercy in the humble style of a 
vassal, he began to talk the language of a conqueror, and 
threatened, it was said, to sweep the white usurpers out of 


the land. But the English troops were now assembling fast. 
The officers, and even the private men, regarded the Go- 
ll^lpr-General with enthnsiastic. attachment, and flew to 
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sliowB on any other occasion. Major Popham, a brave and 
skilM soldier, who had highly distingnished himself in the 
Mahratta war, and in whom the Governor-General reposed 
the greatest confidence, took the command. The tumnltaary 
army of the Eajah was put to rout. His fastnesses were 
stormed. In a few hours, above thirty thousand men left his 
standard, and returned to their ordinary avocations. The 
unhappy prince fled from his country for ever. His fair 
domain was added to the British dominions. One of his 
relations indeed was appointed rajah 5 but the Eajah of 
Benares was henceforth to like the^ 

■■ more 'pensioner. : . 

By this revolution, an addition of two hundred thousand 
poxmds a year was made to the revenues of the Company* 
But the immediate relief was not as great as had been 
expected. The treasure laid up by Cheyte Sing had been 
popularly estimated at a million sterling. It turned out to 
be about a fourth part of that sum 5 and, such as it was, it 
was seized by the army, and divided as prize-money. 

Disappointed in his expectations frrom Benares, Hastings 
was more violent than he would otherwise have been, in his 
dealings with Oude. Sujah Dowlali had long been dead. 
His son and successor, Asaph-ul-Dowlah, was one of the 
weakest and most vicious even of Eastern princes. His life 
was divided between torpid repose and the most odious forms 
of sensuahty. I^^^^ there was boundless waste, 

throughout his dominions wretchedness and disorder. He 
had been, under the of the English 

government, graduahy sinking from the rank of an indepen- 
dent prince to that of It was only 

by the help of a British br^^ that he could be secure from 

the aggressions of who despised his weakness, 

and from the vengeance of subjects who detested his tyraamy. 
A brigade was furnished ^ aud^he engaged 
chairge of paying and maintaining it. that time his 

independence was at an end. Hastings was not a man to 
lose the advantage which he had thus gamed. The 
soon began to complain of the burden which he had under- 
taken to bear. His revenues, he said, were falling off; his 
servants were unpaid ; he could no longer support the ex- 
pense of the arrangement which he had sanctioned. Has- 
tings would not listen to these representations. The Yizier, 
he said, had invited the Government of Bengal to send Mm 
troops, and had promised to pay for them* The troops had 
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Men sent. How long the troops were to remain iii Oude was 
a matter not settled by t^^ It remained, therefore, to 

he settled hetween the contracting parties; But the contract- 
ing parties differed. Who then must decide ? The stronger. 

Hastings also argued that, if the English ^^fo^^ with- 

drawn, Onde wonid certaioly hecome a prey to anarchy, and 
wonld probably he overrun by a HaMatta army. That the 
finances of Oude were embarrassed he admitted. But he 
contended, not without reason, that the embarrassment was 
to be attributed to the incapacity and vices of Asaph-iil- 
Bowlah himself, and that, if less were spent on the troops, 
the only effect would be that more would be squandered on 
worthless favourites. 

Hastings had intended, after settliag the affairs of Benares, 
to visit Lucknow, and there to confer with Asaph-ul-Dow^^^ 
!Bnt the obsequious courtesy of the Nabob Vizier prevented 
this visit. With a small train he hastened to meet the 
Governor-General. An iiiterview took place in the fortress 
which, from the crest of the precipitous rock of Ohunar, 
looks down on the waters of the Gunges. 

, At first sight it might appear impossible that the negotia- 
tion should come to an amicable close. Hastings wanted an 
extraordinary supply of money. Asaph-ul-Dowlah wanted 
to obtain a remission of what he already owed. Such a dif- 
ference seemed to admit of no compromise. There was, 
however, one course satisfactory to both sides, one course by 
which it was possible to relieve the finances both of Oude 
and of Be^^gal.; and that course was adopted^^ It was simply 
this, that the Governor-General and the Nabob Vizier should 
join to rob a third partyy and the third party whom they 
determined to rob was the parent of one of the robbers. 

of the late Nabob, and his wife, who was the 
mother of the present Nabob, were known as the Begums or 
Princesses of Oude. They had possessed great influence over 
gujah Dowlah, and had, at his death, been left in possession 
of a splendid dotation. The domains of which they received 
the rents and administered the government were of wide 
extent. The treasure hoarded by the late Nabob, a treasure 
which was popularly estimated at near three millions ster- 


ling, was in their hands. They continued to occupy his 
favourite palace at Pyzabad, the Beautiful DweUing; while 
^^saph-ul-Dowlah held his court in the stately Lucknow, 

» ^he had built foj himself on the shores of the Goomti, 
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liad already extoi*ted considerable sums 
from bis niotlier. She had at length appealed to the English; 
and the English had interfered. A solemn compact had been 
made, by which she consented to give her son some pecuniary 
assistance, and he in Ms tnrn promised never to commit any 
farther invasion of her rights. ^ ^ was formally 

guaranteed by the government of Bengal. But times had 
changed ; money was wanted ; and the power wMch had given 
the guarantee was hot ashamed to instigate the spoiler to 
excesses such that even he shrank jS-om them. 

It was necessary to find soine pretext for a confiscation in- 
consisteiit, not merely witb^ phghte merely wit^ 

the ordinary rules of humaniiy and justice, but also with that 
great law of filial pieiy which, even in the wildest M 
savages, even in those more degraded communities which 
wither under the influence of a corrupt half-civilization, retains 
a certain authority over the human mind. A pretext was the 
last thing that Hastings was hkely to want. The insurrection 
at Benares had produced distarbances in Oude. These dis- 
turbances it was convenient to impute to the Princesses. 
Evidence for the imputation there was scarcely any ; unless 
reports wandering from one mouth to another, and gaining 
something by every transmission, may be called evidence. 
The accused were furnished with no charge ; they were per- 
mitted to make no defence ; for the Governor-General wisely 
considered that, if he tried them, he might not be able to find 
a ground for plundering them. It was agreed between M 
and the Mabob Vm the noble ladies should, by a 

sweepmg act of confiscation, be stripped of their domains and 
treasures fe benefit of the Obmpany, and that sums 
thus obtained should be accepted by ihe goveriiment of Ben*- 
gal in satisfaction of its claims on the government of Oude. 

^ W was at Ohunar, he was completely 

subjugated by the clear and commanding intellect of the 
Enghsh statesman;: But when they had separated, % 
began to reflect with uneasiness on th© engagement into 
which he had entered. mother and graMmbther^^^^ 
tested and implored. His h^ absolute 

power and licentious pleasures, yet not natmany^^m 
failed him in t^^ the English resident at Luck- 

now, though Mtherto devoted to Hastings, shrank from ex- 
ti’eme measures* But the Governor-General was inexorable. 
He wrote to the resident in terms of the greatest severity, and 
declared that, if the spoliation wMeh had been agreed upon 
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were not mstantly carried into effect, lie would Mmself go to 
Lucknow, and do tkat from wkick feebler minds reco^^^^ 
dismay. The resident, thus menaced, waited on bis Higbness 
and insisted tbat tbe treaty of Cbnnar sbonld be carried into 
fo^ and immediate effect. Asapb-nl-Dowlab yielded, making 
at the same time a solenm protestation that be yielded to 
compulsion. Tbe lands were resumed ; but the treasiTre w 
not so easily obtained. It was necessary to use violence. A 
body of the Company’s troops marched to Fyzabad, and forced 
the gates of the palace. The Princesses were confined to their 
own apartments. But still they refused to submit. Some 
more stringent mode of coercion was to be found. A mode 
was found of which, even at this distance of time, we cannot 
speafc without shame and sorrow. 

Therewere at Pyzabad two ancient men, belonging to that 
unhappy class which a practice, of immemorial antiquity in 
the East, has excluded from the pleasures of love and from the 
hope of posterity. It has always been held in Asiatic courts 
that beings thus estranged from sympathy with their kind 
are those whom princes may most safely trust. Sujah Dowlah 
had been of this bpim He had given, his entire confidence 
to the two eunuchs ; and after his death they remained at the 
head of the household of his widow. 

These men .were, by the orders of the British government, 
seized, imprisoned, ironed, starved almost to death, in order 
to extort money from the Princesses. After they had been 
two months in confinement, their health gave way. They im- 
plored permission to take a little exercise in the garden of 
their prison. The officer who was in charge of them stated 
that, if they were allowed this indulgence, there was not the 
smaUest chance of their escaping, and that their irons really 
added nothing to the security of the custody in which they 
were kept. He did not understand the plan of his superiors. 
Their object in these inflictions was not security hut tortu^^^ 
and all mitigation was refused. Yet this was^^^^n^ 

It was resolved by an English government that these two 
infirm old men should be delivered to the tormentors. Por 
that purpose they were removed to Luckuow. What horrors 
their dungeon there witnessed can only be guessed. But 
there remains on the records of Parliament, this letter, written 
by a British resident to a British soldier. 

Sir, the Nabob having "determined to inflict corporal pun- 
ishment upon the prisoners under your guard, this is to desire 
thai ^ ;offioers, when they shall come, may have free access 
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to the prisoners, and be permitted to do with them as they 
shall see proper.’^ 

While these barbarities were perpetrated at Lneknow, the 
Princesses were still -under duresse at Fyzabad. Pood was 
allowed to enter their apartments only in such scanty quan- 
tities that their female attendants were in danger of perishing 
with hunger. Month after month this cruelty continued, till 
at length, after twelve hundred thousand pounds had been 
■wrung out of the Princesses, Hastings began to -think that He 
had really got to the bottom of their cojSers, and that no 
rigour coi^d eztort more* < Then at length the wretched men 
-^^0 wexB detail at Lucknow regaiiied their hbe^ 
their irons were knocked ojff, and the doors of their prison 
opened^ -their quivering lips, the tears which ran diown their 
cheeks, and the thanksgivings which they poured forth to the 
common Father of Mussulmans and Christians, melted even 
the stout hearts of the English warriors who stood by. 

But we must not forget to do justice to Sir Elijah Impey^s 
conduct on this occasion. It was not indeed easy for hhn to 
intrude himself into a business so entirely alien j&om all his 
official duties. But there was something inexpressibly allur- 
ing, we must supiDQse, in the peculiar rankness of the infamy 
which was then to be got at Lucknow. He hurried thither as 
fast as relays of palanquin-bearers co-old carry him. A crowd 
of people came before him with affidavits against the Begums, 
ready dra-wn in their hands. Those affidavits he didnot read. 
Some of thein, ihdeed, he could not read 5 for they were in the 
dialects of NoiHEhern India, and employed. 

He adminis-fored the bath -to -the deponents, with all possible 
expedition, and asked hot a single question, not even whether 
they had peinsed -the statements to which they swore. This 
work performed^ he got again into his palanqum and posted 
back to Calcutta, to be in time for the opening of term. The 
cause was one which, by his o-wn confession, lay altogether 
out of Ms jurisdiction. Under the ch^er of justice, he had 
no more right to mqtdre into crimes committed by Asiatics in 
Oude than the Lord President of the CoU^^ 
land to hold an assize at Exeter. He had no right to tiy the 
Begums, nor did he pretend to try them. With what 
then, did he undertake so long a journey ? Evidently 
that he might give, in an irregular manner, that sanction 
which in a regular manner he could not give, to -the crimes of 
those who had recently hired him 5 and in order that a con- 
fused mass of testimony wMch he did not sift, which he did 
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not ev^n read, miglit aqqtdre an aiitliority not properly 
belonging to it, from tbe signai-ure of tlie bigbest jndicial 
functionary in India. 

Tbe time was approael^ lioweTer, wben lie was to be 
stripped of that robe which has neverj since the BeYolution, 
been disgraced so foully as by him. The state of India had 
for some time occupied much of the attention of the British 
Parliament, Towards the close of the American war, two 
committees of the Commons sat on Eastern affairs. In one 
Edmund Burke took the lead. The other was under the pre- 
sidency of the able and versatile Henry Dundas, then Lord 
Advocate of Scotland, Great as are the changes which, during, 
the last sixty years, have taken place in our Asiatic dominions, 
the reports which those committees laid bn the table of the 
House will still be found most interestihg and instructive. 

There was as yet no connexion between the Company and 
either of the great parties in the state. The ministers had 
no motive to defend abuses. On the contrary, it was 

for their interest to show, if possible, that the government and 
patronage of our Oriental empire might, with advantage, be 
transferred to themselves. The votes therefore, whichj in 
consequence of the reports made by the two comi^ 
were passed by the Commons, breathed the spirit of stem 
and indignant justice. The severest epithets were applied to 
several of the measures of Hastings, especially to the Eohilla 
war 5 and it was resolved, on the motion of Mr. Dundas, that 
the Company ought to recall a Governor-General who had 
brought such calamities on the Indian people, and such dis- 
honour on the British name. An act was passed for limiting 
the Jiuisdictioh of the Supreme Court. The bargain which 
Hastihgs had made with the Chief Justice was condenmed in 
the strongest terms j and an address was presented to the 
Kmg, praying that Impey might be ordered home to answer 
for his misdeeds. 


Impey was recalled by a letter from the Secretary of State. 
But the proprietors of India Stock resolutely refused to dis- 
miss Hastings from their serm a resolution 

aiBSrming, what was undeniably true, that they were entrusted 
by law with the right of naming and removing their Gp- 
vemor-General, and that they were not hound to obey the 
directions of a single branch of the legislature with respect 
* to such nouiination or removal. 

':.^Hh^tin^\ ■ remabined;:.:at,:;': 
*.4 . till the spring of l?86i 
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His^admuustration, so eventful imd stoimy, closed in almost 
perfect ^et. In the Council there was no regular opposi- 
^n to his measles. Peace was restored to India. ^The 
M^atta war had ceased. Hyder was no more. A treaty 
had been concluded i^th his son Tippoo j and the Carnatic 
had been eTa,euated by the armies of Mysore. Since the 
termination of the^eriean war, England had no European 

enemy or rival m the Eastern seas. _ 

., 9^ ? of the long administration of Hastings 

Jeny that, against the great crimes by 
which it IS blemished, we have to set off great public service/ 
Pgland h^^passed tteo^^ 

deed, mamtod her place in the foremost rant of EUrouean 
powers i^and the manner in wHch she had defended herilf 
a^^t fearftd odds had iuspired surrounding nations with a 
^gi opmon both ofher spirit and of her strength. Never- 

Jhi - she been compelled to acknowledo-e 

the mdepend,ence of thirteen colonies peopled by her children 

W? giving up the right of leo-is- 

ng for them; but, m the Mediterranean, in the Gulf of 
Memco, on the coast of Africa, on the continent of America 
she had been compelled to cede the fruits of her victories in 
former wa^. Spain regained Minorca and Florida • FiSiS 
gained Senegal, ^ree, and several West Indian’ Islands 

T^e only qu^r of the world in which Britain haddost 

mS^TT ^ m which her interests had been com- 

mitted to the care of Hastings. In spite of the 
exertions bo& of Emopean and Asiatic enemies, the power 

of our country^ m the East had been greatly augmmited 

sulgerted ; t^ g ^ 

extended, nav that 
X flecse iad^t 

^^^ogliali m ladM, to the akiU and lesohlioa of 

^ His mternal administration;^v^^^^^ its blemishes gives 
hnn a title to be considered as one of the most rema^Sble 
men m om l^siory. _ He dissolved 
He the direction of afefrs to English hSds' 

Out a frnghtful anarchy, he educed at least a rude and 
imperfect order. The whole organization by which iustice 
^s diyensed, revenue coUeeted,. peace mainlined thiouth- 
out a territory not- inferior in population to the dominion? of 
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Louis tlie Sixteeutk or of the Emperor Josepk^w^ formed 
a,ud supermtended by him. He^^ that every public 

office, without exception, which existed when he left Bengal, 
w^as quite true that this system, after all 

the improvements suggested by the experience of sixty years, 
stiE needs in^ that it was at 

&fective than it now is. But whoever seriously ccmsiders 
what it is to construct from the beginning the whole of a 
machine so vast and complex as a government will allow that 
what Hastings effected deserves high admiration. To compare 
the most celebrated European ministers to him seems to us as 
unjust as it would be to compare the best baker in London 
with Epbinson Grnsoe^ before he could bake a single 
loaf, had to make his plough and his harrow, his fences 
and his scarecrows, his sickle and his flail, his mill and his 


'.oven.:,. 

The just fame of Hastings rises stiE higher, when we reflect 
that he was not bred a statesman | that he was sent from 
school to a countmg-house ; and that he was employed 
during the prime of commercial agent, far 

from aE inteEectual society. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Nor must we forget that aE, or almost aE, to whom, 
when placed at the head of affairs, he could apply for 
assistance, were persons who owed as Httle as himself, 
or less than himself, to education. A minister in Europe 
finds himself, on the first day on which he commences his 
functions, surrounded by experienced public servants,, the 
depositaries of official tractions. Hastings had no such help. 
His own reflection, his own energy, were to supply the place 
of aE Downing Street and Somerset House. Having had no 
facilities for learning, he was forced to teach. He had first 
to form himself, and then to form his instruments f and this 
not in a single department, but in aE the departments of the 
administration. 

It must be added that, whEe engaged in this most arduous 


task, he was constantly trammeEed by orders from home, 
and frequently borne down by a majority in councE. The 
preservation of an Empire fi^om a formidable combmation of 
foreign enemies, the construction of a government m its 
parts, were accompEshed by him, whEe every ship brought 
out bales of censure from his employers, and whEe the records 


of eveiy consultation were fiEed with acrimonious minutes by 

.;that;:;there'7he^ 
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wlien thwarted by the Dutch Deputies; not Wellington, 
when he had to deal at once with the Portuguese Eegencj, 
the Spanish Juntas, and Mr. Perceval. But the temper of 
Hastings was equal to almost any trial. It was not sweet ; 
but it was calm. Quieh and vigorous as his intellect was, the 
patience with which he endured the most cruel vexations, till 
a remedy could be found, resembled the patience of stupidity. 
He seems to have been capable of resentment, bitter and 
long-enduring ; yet his resentment so seldom hurried him 
into any blunder that rfc may be denied whether what ap- 
peared to be revenge was any thing but policy, 

equanimily was that he always 
had the full command of all the resources of pne of the most 
fertile minds that ever existed. Accordingly no cpmplica-* 
tion of perils and embarrassments could perplex him. For 
every difficulty he had a contpivance ready ; and, whatever 
may be thought of the justice and humanity of some of his 
contrivances, it is certain that they seldom failed to serve 
the purpose for which they were designed. 

Together with this extraordinary talent for devising expe- 
dients, Hastings possessed, in a very high degree, another 
talent scarcely less necessary to a man in his situation; we 
mean the talent for conducting political controversy. It is 
as necessary to an English statesman in the Bast that he 
should be able to write, as it is to a minister in this country 
that he should be able to speak. It is chiefly by the oratory 
of a public man here that the nation judges of his powers. It 
is from the letters and reports of a public m 
the dispensers of patronage foim them of him, M 

each case, the talent which receives peculiar encourageiiient 
is developed, perhaps at the expense of the other powers. In 
this country, we sdmetim hear men speak above their 
abilities. It is not very m to find gentlemM. in the 
Indian service who write above their abilities. The English 
politiciaB is a Kttle^to^^ a, debater; the Indian poli- 

tician a little too much of an essayist. 

Of the numerous servants of Company who have dis- 
tinguished themselves as framers of minutes and despatches, 
Hastings stands at the head. He was indeed the person who 
gave to the official writing of the Indian governments the 
character which it still retains. He was matched against no 
common antagonist. But even Francis was forced to ac- 
knowledge, with sullen and resentful candour, that there 
was no contending against the pen of Hastings, imd, in 
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trutli, tlie Govemor-Generars power of maldng piit a ease, 
of perplexing wliat it was inconTenient that people should 
on and of setting in the clearest point of view what- 

ever w^ was ineomparable. His style 

must reservation. It was in gene- 

rjd forcible, pure, and but it was sometimes, 

though not often, turgid, and, on one blV two oceasiohs, evM 
bombastic. Perhaps the fondness of Hastings for Persian 
literature may have tended to corrupt his taste. 

iiid, sm^ we have referred to his literary tasteS, it would 
be most unjust not to praise the judicious encouragement 
which, as a ruler, he gave to liberal studies and curious 
researches. His patronage was extended, with prudent 
generosity to voyages, travels, experiments, publications. 
He did introducing m 

learning of the West^^ To make the young natives of Bengal 
familiar with M and Adam Smith, to substitute the 
geography, astronomy, and surgery of Europe for the dotages 
of the Brahminical superstition, or for the imperfect science 
of ancieht Greece transfused through Arabian expositions, 
this was a scheme reserved to crown the beneficent admih^^^^ 
tration of a far more virtuons ruler. Still, it is impossible 
to refuse high commendation to a man who, takeu^^f^^ 
ledger to govern an empire, overwhelmed by public business, 
surrounded by people as busy as himself, and separated by 
thousands of leagues from almost all literary society, gave, 
both by his example and by his munificence, a great impulse 
to learning. In Persian and Arabic literature he was deeply 
skilled. With the Sanscrit he was not himself acquainted ; 
but those who first brought that language to the knowledge 
of European students owed much to his encouragement. It 
was under his protection that the Asiatic Society com- 
menced its honourable career. That distinguished body 
selected him to be its first president ^ but, with excellent 
taste and feeling, he declined the honour in favour of Sir 
William Jones. But the chief advantage which the students 
of Oriental letters derived from his patronage remains to be 
mentioned. The Pundits of Bengal had always looked with 
great jealousy on the attempts of foreigners to pry into 
those mysteries which were locked up in the sacred dialect. 
The Brahminical religion had been persecuted by the Mahom- 
me&ns. What the Hindoos knew of the spirit of the Por- 
government mig-ht warrant them in apprehending 
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aiid moderation removed. He was tlie first 

foreign ruler who siicceeded in gaining the confidence of the 
hereditary priests of India, and who induced them to lay 
open to English scholars the secrets of the old Brahminical 
theology and jtirisprndence. 

It is indeed impossible to deny that, in the gTeat art of 
inspiring large masses of human beings with confidence and 
attachment, no ruler ever surpassed Hastings. If he had 
made himself popular with the English by giving np the 
Bengalese to extortion and oppression, or iE^ on the other 
hand, he had conciliated the Bengalese and aliens the 
English, there wonld have been no canse wonder. What 
is pecTzKar to him is that, being the chief of a small band of 
strangers who exercised bonndless power over a great hidi- 
genons population, he made himself beloved both by the 
subject many and by the dominant few. The affection felt 
for him by the civil service was singularly ardent and con- 
stant. Through all his disasters and perils, his brethren 
stood by him with steadfast loyalty. The army, at the same 
time, loved him as armies have seldom loved any but the 
greatest chiefs who have led them to victory. Even in his 
disputes with distinguished military men, he could always 
count on the support of the military profession. Wliile such 
was his emphe over the hearts of his countrymen, he enjoyed 
among the natives a popularity, such as other governors 
have perhaps better merited, but such as no other governor has 
been able to attaint He spoke their vernacular dialects with 
facility and precisibn. to acquainted with 

their feeMngs and usages. On one or two occasions, for 
great ends, he deliberately acted in defiance of their opinion ; 
but on such occasions^^^^^^ h^ more in their respect than 

he lost in their love. he carefully avoided all that 

could shock their national or religious prejudices. His ad- 
ministration was indeed in many respects faulty; but the 
Bengalee standard of good government was not high. Under 
the Nabobs, the hurricane of Mahratta cavalry had passed 
annualy over the rich alluvial plain. But even the Mahratta 
shrank from a conflict with the mighty children of the sea ; 
and the immense rice-harvests of the Lower Ganges were 
safely gathered in, under the protection of the English sword. 
The first English conquerors had been more rapacious and 
merciless even than the Mahrattas ; but that generation had 
passed away. Defective as was the police, heavy as were the 
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j)ublie burdens, it is probable that tbe oldest man in Bengal 
could not recollect a season of equal security and prosperity. 
Bor the first time within memory, the proyince was 

placed under a government strong enough to prevent others 
from robbing, and not inclmed to play the robber itself. 
These things inspired good-wiU. At the same time, the con- 
stant success of Hastings and the manner in which he estri- 
cated himself from every difficulty . made him an object of 
superstitious admiration 5 and the more than regal splendour 
he someti^ who have 

much in common with children. Even now, after the lapse 
of more than fifty years, the natives of India still talk of him 
as the greatest of the English j and nurses sing children to 
sleep with a jingling ballad about the fleet horses and richly 
caparisoned elephants of Sahih W 

The gravest offences of which Hastings was guilty did not 
afiect his popularly people of Bengal y for tho 

offences were committed against neighbouring states. Tliose 
offences, as our readers must have perceived, we are not dis- 
posed to vindicate y yet, in order that the censure may be 
justly apportioned to the transgression, it is fit that the mo- 
tive of the crinrinal shoffid be taken into consideration. The 
motive which prompted the worst acts of Hastings was mis- 
directed and Ul-regulated public spirit. The rules of justice, 
the sentiments of humaniiyj the pKghted faith of treaties, 
were in his view as nothing, when opposed to the immediate 
interest of the state. This is no justification, according to 
the principles either of morality, or of what we believe to be 
identical with morality, namely, far-sighted policy. bTever- 
theless the common sense of mankind, which in questions of 
this sort seldom goes far wrong, will always recognise a dis- 
tinctioh between crimes which originate in an inordinate zeal 
for the commonwealth, and crimes which originate in selfish 
cupidiiy. To the benefit of this distinction Hastings is fairly 
entitled There is, we conceive, no reason to suspect that the 
Eohilla war, the revolution of Benares, or the spoliatioh of 
the Princesses of Oude, added a rupee to his fortune. 
not affirm that, in all pecuniary dealiags, he showed that 
punctilious integrity, that dread of the faintest appearance of 
evil, which is now the glory of the Indian civil service. But 
when the school in which he had been trained and the tenip- 
;tations to which he was exposed are considered, we are more 
to praise him for his general uprightness with respect 
fe.^paoney, Ihan rigidly to blame him for a few transactions 
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whicli would now be called indelicate and irregular, but which 
even now would hardly be designated as corrupt. A rapacious 
TTtf^.n he certainly was not. Had he been so he would infallibly 
have returned to his country the richest subject in Europe. 
We speak within compass, when we say that, without apply- 
ing any extraordinary pressure, he might easily have obtained 
from the zemindars of the Company’s provinces and from 
neighhourihg princes, in the course of thirteen years, more 
than three milhons sterling, and might have outshone the 
splehdpur of Carlton House and of the Palais BoyaL He 
^ brought home a fortune such as a Governor-Geueral, fond of 
state, aiid careless of ^ t^ might easily, difring so 
tenure of office^ save out of his legal salary. Mrs. Has^ 
we are afraid, was less scrupulous. It was generally believed 
that she accepted presents with great alacrity, and that she 
thus formed, without the connivance of her husband, aprivate 
hoard amounting to several lacs of rupees. We are the more 
inclined to give credit to this story, because Mi% Gleig, who 
cannot but have heard it, does not, as far as we have observed, 
notice or contradict it. 

The influence of Mrs . Hastings over her husband was indeed 
such that she might easily have obtained much larger sums 
than she was ever accused of receiving. At length her 
health began to give way ; and the Governor-General, much 
against his will, was compelled to send her to England. He 
seems to have loved her with that love which is peculiar to 
m^ of strong minds, to anen whose ajBBsction is hot easily won 
or widely difflassd. The talk of Calcutta ran^^^^^f^^^ 
on the luxurious manner in which ha fitted up the round- 
house of ah Ihdiaman for her accommodation, on the profusion 
of sahdal-wo6d and carved ivory which adorned her cabin, 
and on the thousands of rupees which had been expended in 
order to procure for her the society of an agreeable female 
. companion during the voyage. We may remark here that 
the letters of Hastings to his wife are exceedingly character- 
istic. They are tender, and full of indications of esteem and 
confidence ; but, at the same time, a little more ceremonious 
tlian is usual in so intimate a relation.^ T^ solemn courtesy 
with which he compliments^^ his elegant Marian ” reminds 
us now and then of the dignified air with which Sir Charles 
Grandison bowed over Miss Byron’s hand in the cedar 
parlour. 

After some months Hastings prepared to follow his wife to 
England. When it was announced that he was about to quit 
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liis office, fhe feeling of the society wMch he had so long 
gOTemed manifested itself hy many signs. iLddresses poured 
in from Europeans and Asiatics, from civil functionaries, sol- 
diers, and traders. On the day on which he delivered up the 
keys of office, a crowd of friends and admirers formed a lane 
to the quay where he emharked.^^ Several barges escorted him 
far down the river ; and some attach^^ friends refused to quit 
him tin the low coast of Bengal was fading from the view, 
and till the pilot was leaving the ship. 

Of his voyage little is Imdwn, except that he amused him- 
self with books and with his pen 5 and that, among the com- 
positions by which he begufred the tedm^^ that long 

leisure, was a pleasing imitation of Horace^s Otvwm Divoe rogaL 
Tins inscribed to Mr. afterwards Lord 

Teignmouth, a man of whose integrify, humanity, and 
honour, it is i^ ^eak too highly ; but who, like 

some other excellent members of the civil service, extended 
to the cohduet of his friend Hastings an indulgence of which 
his own conduct heyer stood in need. 

The voyage was, for those times, very speedy. Hastings 
was httle more than fo ntonths on the sea. Ih June, 1785, 
he landed at Plymouth, posted to London, appeared at Court, 
paid his respects in Leadenhall Street, and then retired with 
his wife to Cheltenham. 

He :#as greatly pleased with his reception. The King 
treated him with marked distinction. The Queen, who had 
already inciOTed much censure on account of the favour 
which, in spite of the ordinary severity of her virtue, she had 
shown to the ‘'^ elegant M was not less gracious to 

Hastings. The M him in a solemn sitting ; 

and ihefr chairman read to him a vote of thanks which they 
had passed without one dissentient voice. I find myself,^^ 
said Hastings, in a letter written about a quarter of a year 
after his arrival in England, I find myself everywhere, and 
universally, treated with evidences, apparent even to niy own 
observation, that I possess the good opinion of my countiy.^^ 
The confident and exulting tone of his correspondence 
about this time is the more remarkable, because he had 
already received ample notice of the attack which was in 
preparation. Within a week after he landed at Plymouth, 
Burke gave notice in the House of Commons of a motion 
seriously affecting a gentleman lately returned from India. 
Th^ session, however, was then so far advanced, that it was 
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Hastings, it is clear, was not sensible of the danger of liis 
position. Indeed tbat sagacity, tbat judgment, that readiness 
in deYising expedients, which had distinguished him in the 
East, seemed how to have forsaken him ; not that his abilities 
were at all impaired ; not that he was not still the same man 
who had triumphed over Francis and Kuncomar, who had 
made the Chief Justice and the Nabob Yizier his tools, who 
had deposed Cheyte Sing, and repelled Hyder Ali, But an 
oak, as Mr. Grattan finely said, should not be transjfianted at 
fifty. A man who, having left England when a boy, returns to 
it after thiriy^^^o^ passed in India, will find, be Ms 

talents what they may, thai h^^^^ has innch both to learn and 
tounlearnbeforehecantakeaplaceamongEnglishstates*- 
men. The working of a representative sy stem, the war of par- 
ties, the arts of debate, the influence of the press, are startling 
novelties to him. Surrounded on every side by new machines 
and new tactics, he is as much bewildered as Hannibal would 
have been at Waterloo, or Themistocles at Trafalgar. His 
very acuteness deludes him. His very vigour causes Mm to 
stumble. The more correct Ms maxims, when applied to the 
state of society to which he is accustomed, the more certain 
they are to lead him astray. TMs was strikingly the case 
with Hastings, In India he had a bad hand; but he was 
master of the game, and he won every stake, in England he 
held excellent cards, if he had known how to play them ; and 
it was chiefly by his own errors that he was brought to the 
verge of ruin. 

Of all Ms errors the most serious was perhaps the choice of 
a champion. Clive, in similar circumstances, had ^ 
singularly happy selection. He put Mmself into the hands of 
Wedderbum, ai^rwards Lord Loughborough, one of the few 
great advocates who have also been great in the House of Com- 
mons. To the defence of Clive, therefore, nothing was wanting, 
neither learning nor knowledge of the world, neither forensic 
acuteness nor that eloquence which charms political assem- 
blies. Hastings entrusted his interests to a veiy different 
person, a major in the Bengal army, named ScotL^^ 
gentleman had been sent over from India some time before 
the agent of the Governor-General. It was rumoured that 
his services were rewarded with Oriental munificence f and 
we believe that he received much more than Hastings could 
conveniently spare. The Major obtained a seat in Parliament, 
and was there x’egarded as the organ of Ms employer. It was 
evidently impossible that a gentleman so situated could speak 
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witli tte anttority whicli to an independent position, 

l^or tad the agent of Hastings the talents necessary for ob- 
tfeihg the ear <)f ah assenibly %^hich, accnstomed^ listen to 
gimt orators, had naturally become fastidions. He was always 
on his legs ; he was very tedious 5 and he had only one toj>ic, 
the merits and wrongs of Hastings, Every body who knows 
the House of Commons will easily guess what foEowed. The 
Major was soon considered as the greatest bore of his time. 
His exertions were not confined to Parliament. There was 
hardly a day on w the newspapers did not contain some 
puff upon Hastings, ^igiiedL Asiaticus or Be^ known 

to be written by the indefatigable Scott ; and hardly a month 
in which some bulky pamphlet on the same subject, and from 
the same pen, did not pass to the trunk-makers and the pastry- 
cooks. : As to thi^ gentleman’s capacity for conducting a deli- 
cate cpiestioh throug^^^^^ our^readers wiH want no 

evidence beyond that which they wiU find in letters preserved 
in these volumes. We wiU give a single specimen of his 
temper and judgmeht. He designated the greatest man then 
living as ^^ thai^ reptile Mr. Burke.” 

1^ of this unfortunate chGxce,^^t^ 

aspect of affairs was favourable to Hastings, The King^^^TO 
on his side. The Company and its servants were zealous in 
his cause. Among public men he had many ardent friends. 
Such were Lord Mansfield, who had outlived the vigour of his 
body, but not that of his mind j and Lord Lansdowne, who, 
though unconnected with any party, retained the importance 
which belongs to great talents and knowledge. The ministers 
wei*e generally believed to be favourable to the late Goveriior- 
General. T^^^ owed their power to the clamour which had 
been raised against Mr. Pox’s East Lidia BiU. The authors 
of that bni, when accused of invading vested rights, and of 
setting up powers unknown to the constitution, had defended 
themselves by pointing to the crimes of Hastings, and by 
arguing that abuses so extraordinary justified extraordinary 
measuies. Those who, by opposing that bill, had raised 
themselves to the head of affairs, woukl naturaUy be inclined 
to extenuate the evils which had been made the plea for ad- 
ministering so violent a remedy 5 and such, in fact, was their 
general disposition. The Lord ChanceUor Thurlow, in par- 
ticular, whose great place and force of inteUect gave him a 
weight in the government inferior only to that of Mr, Pitt, 
es^used the cause of Hastings with indecorous violence, Mr, 
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liad studiously abstained fi’om saying a word against tlie late 
chief of the Indian goYemment. To Major Scott, indeed, the 
young minister had in priyate extolled Hastings as a great, 
a wonderful man, who had the highest claims on the govern- 
ment. There was only one objection to granting all that so 
eminent a servant of the public could ask. The resolution of 
censure still remained on the Journals of the House of Com- 
mons. That resolution was, indeed, unjust; but, till it was 
rescinded, could the nainister advise the King 
mark of approbation on the person HM^or^^S^ 

is to be to that this was th 

reason which prevented the advisers of the Croto from con- 
ferring a peerage on the late Govemor-General. Mir. Dundas 
was the only inaportant the administration who 

was deeply committed to a different view of the sulgect. He 
had moved the resolution which created the difficulty ; but 
even from him little was to be apprehended. Since he had 
presided over the committee on Eastern affairs, great changes 
had taken place. He was surrounded by new allies ; he had 
fixed his hopes on new objects ; and whatever may have been 
his good qualities,— and he had many,— flattery itself never 
reckoned rigid consistency in the number. 

From the ministry, therefore, Hastings had every reason to 
expect support ; and the ministry was very powerful. The 
opposition was loud’ and vehement against him. But the 
opposition, though formidable firom the wealth and influence 
of some of its members, aiid from the admirable talents and 
eloquence of others, was butnumbered in parhaineht,^^^^ 
odious throughout the country; can judge, 

was the opposition generally desirous to engage in so serious 
an undertaking as the impeachment of an Indian Governor. 
Such an impeachment must last for years. It must impose 
on the chiefs of the party an immense load of labour. Yet it 
could scarcely, in any manner, affect the event of the great 
political game. The followers of the coalition were therefore 
more inclined to revile Hastings than to prosecute him. They 
lost no opportunity of coupling his name with the names of 
the most hateful tyrants of whom history makes mention. 
The wits of Brooks’s aimed their keenest sarcasms both at his 
public and at his domestic life. Some fine diamonds which 
he had presented, as it was rumoured, to the royal family, 
and a certain richly carved ivory bed which the Queen had 
done him the honour to accept from him, were favourite sub- 
jects of ridicule. One lively poet proposed that the great acts 
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of tlie fair M Imsbaiid slxorild be immortalized 

bj tke peneil of Ms predecessor 5 and tbat Imixoff sliotild be 
employed to embeMsb tM of Commons mtli paintings 

of tbe bleeding Nimcomar swinging, of Cheyte 

Sing to tbe Ganges. Another, in an 

exquisiMly bnmorOns parody of Virgo’s tbird eclogne, pro- 
poniided tbe question wbat & of wMcli 

the rays had power to make the most austerq of princesses the 
friend of ai wanton. A third described, with gay maleTolence, 
the gorgeous appearance of ]^s at St. Jameses, the 

galaxy of jewels, torn from Mdian Begums, which adorned 
her head-dress, her necklace gleaming^^^y^^ ftiture votes, and 
the depending questions that shone upon her ears. Satirical 
attacks of this description, andperhaps a motion for a vote of 
censure, would have satisfied the great body of the opposition. 
But there were two men whose indignation was not to be so 
appeased, Philip Prancis and Edmund Burke. 

Prancis had recently entered the House of Commons, and 
had already established a character there for industry and 
ability. He laboured iiideed under one most unforfctmate de- 
fect, want of fluency. But he occasionally expressed himself 
with a dignity and energy worthy of the greatest orators. 
Before he had been many days in parliament, he incurred the 
bitter dislike of Pitt, who constantly treated him with as 
much asperity as the laws of debate would allow. Neither 
lapse of years nor change of scene had mitigated the enmities 
which Prancis had brought back from the East. After his 
usual fashion, he mistook his malevolence for virtue, nursed 
it, as preachers tell us that we ought to nurse our good dis- 
positions, and paraded it, on all occasions, with Pharisaical 
ostentation. 

The zeal of Burke was still fiercer ; but it was far purer* 
Men unable to understand the elevation of his mind have 
tried to find out some discreditable motive for the vehemence 
and peitiaacity which he showed on this occasion. But they 
have altogether faded. ^ 

private slight to revenge has long been given up, even by the 
advocates of Hastings. Mk. Gleig supposes & Burke was 
actuated by party spirit, that he retained a bitter remem- 
brance of the fall of the coalition, that he attributed that fall 
to the exertions of the East India interest, and that he con- 
sidered Hastings as the head and the representative of that 
merest, This explanation seems to be sufficiently refiited 
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commenced long before tbe coalition; and lasted long after 
Burke bad become a strennons supporter of those by whom 
tbe coalition bad been defeated. It began wben Burke and 
closely allied together, were attacking the influence of 
the crown, and calling for peace with the American republic. 
It continued till Burke, alienated from Fox, and loaded with 
the favours of the crown, died, preaching a crusade against 
the French republic. We surely cannot attribute to the 
events of 1784 an enmity which began in 1 781, and which 
r etained force long after persons far more deepljr 

mplicated than & events of 1784 had been 

cordiaUy forgiven. And we look for any other 

explanation of Burke’s conduct than that which we find oh 
the surface ? The plain truth is that Hastings had committed 
some great crimes, and that^^^^^ t^ thought of ^^ t^ 
made the blood of Burke boil in his veins. For Burke was a 
man in whom compassion for suffering, and hatred of in- 
justice and tyranny, were as strong as in Las Casas or 
Clarkson. And although in Mm, as in Las Casas and in 
Clarkson, these noble feeliags were alloyed with the infirmity 
which belongs to human nature, he is, like them, entitled to 
this great praise, that he devoted years of intense labour to 
the service of a people with whom he had neither blood nor 
language, neither religion nor ma nn ers in common, and from 
whom no requital, no thanks, no applause could be expected. 

His knowledge of India was such as few, even of those 
Europeans who have parsed many years m that coim^ 
attaihed, and such as certainly was neyer attamed by any 
public man who had not qmtfced Europe. H^ 
history, the laws, and the usagef of the East with an industry 
such as is seldomfoundunitedto so much genius and so much 
sensibility. Others have perhaps been equally laborious, and 
have collected an equal mass of materials. But the manner in 
which Buike brought his Mgher powers of intellect to work on 
statements of facts, and on tables of figures, was peculiar to 
himself. In every part of those huge bales of Indian informa- 
tion which repelled almost all other readers, Ms mind, at once 
philosophical and poetical, found sometMng to instruct or to 
delight. . His reason analysed and digested those vast and 
shapeless inasses; his imagination animated and coloured 
them. Out of darkness, and dulness, and confusion, he 
formed a multitud theories and vivid pictures. 

He had, in the highest degree, that noble faculty whereby 
man is able to live in the past and in the future, in the distant 
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and in tlie imreal.^ India audits inhabitants were not 
as to most EngHsbm mere names and abstractions, bnt 
a real cotmfcy and a real people.^^^^^ sun, the 

strange regetation of the palm^ a^ 
fieldj, the tat^, the huge trees, older than the 
under which the viHage crowds assei^^ the thatched roof 
of the peasant’s hut, the rich tracery of the mosque where 
the imaum prays with Ms face to Mecca, ‘ the drums, and 
banners, and gaudy idols, the devotee swinging in the air, 
the graceful maiden^, with the pitcher on her head, descend- 
ing the steps to the river-side, the black faces, the long beards, 
the yellow streaks of sect, the^^^^ te the flowing robes, 

the spears and the silver maces, the elephants with their 
canopies of states the gorgeous palanquin of the prince, and 
the close litter of the noble lady, all these things were to him 
as the objects amidst which hiS own life had been passed, as 
the ol)jects wMch lay on the road between Beaconsfield and 
St. James’s Street. Ah India was present to the eye of his 
mind, from the balls where suitors laid gold and perfumes at 
the feet of sovereigns to the wild moor where the gipsy eamj) 
was pitched, from the bazar, hunaming hke a bee-hive wi^^^ 
the crowd of buyers and sellers, to the jungle where the lonely 
courier shakes his bunch of iron rings to scare away the 
hyaenas. Se had just as lively an idea of the insurrection at 
Benares as of Lord George Gordon’s riots, and of the execu- 
tion of INuncomar as of the execution of Dr. Dodd. Oppres- 
sion in Bengal was to him the same tMng as oppression in 
the streets of London. 

He saw that Hastings had been guilty of some most unjus- 
tifiable acts. AJl that followed was natural and necessary in 
a mind like Burke’s^ Bis imagination and Ms passions, once 
excited, hurried Mm beyond the bounds of justice and good 
sense. His reason, powerful as it was, became the slave of 
feelings which it should have controlled. His indignation, 
virtuous in its origin, acquired too much of the character of 
personal aversion. He could see no mitigating circumstance, 
no redeeming merit. His temper, which, though generous 
and affectionate, had always been irritable, had now been 
made almost savage by bodily infirmities and mental vexations. 
Conscious of great powers and great virtues, he found himself, 
in , age and poverty, a mark for the hatred of a pei'fidious 
court and a deluded people. In Parliament his eloquence 
yrm put; of date. A young generation, which knew Mm not. 
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was drowned by tbe unseemly interraption of lads who were 
in their cradles when his orations on the Stamp Act called 
forth the applause of the great Earl of Chatham. These 
things had produced on his proud and sensitive spirit an effect 
at which we cannot wonder. He could no longer discuss any 
question with calmness, or make allowance for honest differ- 
ences of opinion. Those who think that he was more violent 
and acrimonious in debates about India than on other occa 
sions are ill iidformed respecting the last years of his life. In 
the (hscussnms on tte Com33mreiaI^^T^ with the Court 
Versspfes, oh Eegeiacy, oh 

showed even more virulence than^^m conduc&g the iinpeach^^ 
nient. Indeed it may be remaiked that the veiy persons who 
called him a mischievons maniac, for condemning in bnmihg 
tv^ords the EohiUa war and the spoliation of the Begnms, ex- 
alted him into a prophet as soon as he began to declaim, with 
greater vehemence, and not with greater reason, against 
the taking of the Bastile and the insults offered to Marie 
Antoinette. To us he appears to have been neither a maniac 
in the former ca.se nor a prophet in the latter, hut in both 
cases a great and good man, led into extravagance by a 
sensibility which domineered over all his faculties. 

It may be doubted whether the personal antipathy of 
Francis, or the nobler indignation of Burke, would have led 
their party to adopt extreme measures against Hastings, if 
his own conduct had been judicious. He should 
that, great as his pn^^ services had been, he was not fault- 
less; and should have been content to make Ins ^ 
without aspiring to the honours of a triumph. He and his 
agent took a different view. They were impatient for the 
rewards which, as they conceived, were deferred only till 
Burke’s attack shotild be over. They accordiagly resolved 
to force on a decisive action with an enemy for whom, if they 
had been wise, they would have made a bridge of gold. On 
the first day of the session of 1786, Major Scott reminded 
Burke of the notice given in the preceding year, and asked 
whether it was seriously intended to bring any charge 
against the late Governor-Greneral. This chaUenge left no 
course open to the Opposition, except to come forward as 
accusers, or to acknowledge themselves calumniators. The 
administration of Hastings had not been so blameless, nor 
was the great party of Fox and Horth so feeble, that it could 
be prudent to venture on so bold a defiance. The leaders of 
the Opposition instantly returned the only answer which 
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they cotild witli honour return ; and the whole party was 
irreYOcahiy pledged to a prosecution. 

Burke began his operations by applying for Papers. Some 
of the documents for which he asked were refused the 
ministers, who, in the debate^ heM language sudi a^ 
confirmed the preTaiiing opinion, that they intended to 
support Hastings. Hi April the charges were laid on the 
table. They had been drawn by Burke with great ability, 
though in a form too much resembling that of a pamphlet; 
Hastings was furnished With a copy of the accusation ; and 
it was intimated to him that he might, i^ fit, be 

heard in his own defence at the bar of the Gonimons. 

Here again Hastings was pursned by the same fatality 
which had attended liim ever since the day when foot 
on English ground. It seemed to he decreed that this man, 
so politic and s6 successftil in the East, should commit 
nothing but blunders in Europe. Any judicious adviser 
would have told him that the best thing which he could 
do would be to make an eloquent, forcible, and affecting 
oration at the bar of the House 5 but that, if he could not 
trust himself to speak, and found it necessary to read, he 
ought to he as concise as possible. Audiences accustomed 
to extemporaneous debating of the highest excellence are 
always impatient of long written compositions. Hastings^ 
however, sat down as he would have done at the Govern- 
ment-house in Bengal, and prepared a paper of immense 
length. That paper, if recorded on the consultations of an 
Indian administration, would have been justly praised as a 
very able minute. But it was now out of place. It fell flat, 
as the best written defence must have fallen flat, on an 
assembly accustomed to the animated and strenuous conflicts 
of Pitt and Pox. The members, as soon as their curiosity 
about the face and demeanour of so eminent a stranger was 
satisfied, walked away to dinner, and left Hastings to tell his 
story till midnight to the clerks and the Sergeant-at-arms; 

ijr preliminary steps having been duly taken, Burke, in 
the beginniug of Jxme, brought forward the charge relating 
to the Eohilla war. He acted discreetly in placing this 
accusation in the van 5 for Dundas had formerly moved, and 
the house had adopted, a resolution condexnniag, in the most 
severe terms, the policy followed by Hastings with regard to 
IWiilcund. Dundas had little, or rather nothing, to say in 
d^fen^ of his own consistency ; but He put a bold face on 
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lie declared tliat, tliotigli he stiU thought' the Rohilla war 
unjustifiable, he considered the services which Hastings had 
subsequently rendered to the state as sufficient to atone even 
for BO great an offence. Pitt did not speak, but voted with 
Dundas ; and Hastings was absolved by a hundred and 
nineteen votes against sixty-seven* 

Hastings was now confident of victory. It seemed, indeed, 
that he had reason to be so. The Eohilla war was, of all his 
measrires, that which his accusers might with greatest 
advantage assail, it had been condemned by the Court of 
Directors^ It had been condenmed by the^^^ H^ 
mons. K had been coMenmed by 

since become the chief minister of the Crown for Indian 
affairs. ground, bad 

been completely defeated on it. That, having failed here, he 
should succeed on any point, was generally thought impos- 
sible. It was rumoured at the clubs and coffee-houses that 
one or perhaps two more charges would be brought foiward, 
that if, on those charges, the sense of the House of Commons 
should be against impeachment, the Opposition would let 
the matter drop, that Hastings would be immediately raised 
to the peerage, decorated with the star of the Bath, sworn of 
the privy council, and invited to lend the assistance of his 
talents and experience to the India board. Lord Thurlow, 
indeed, some inon^ spoken with contemj)t of 

the scruples^^^^^w^ Pitt from calUng Hastings to 

the House of L^ h^ even said, that if the Chari* 

ceUor bf the^^ B was afraid of the Commons, there 

was nothing to prevent the Keeper of the Great Se^^ fr 
taking the royal pleasure about a patent of peerage. The 
very title was chosen. Hastings was to be Lord Daylesford. 
For, through ail changes of scene and changes of fortune, 
remained unchanged his attachment to the spot which had 
witnessed the greatness and the fall of his family, and which 
had borne so great a part in the fii'st di-eams of his young 
ambition. 

But in a very few days these fair prospects were overcast. 
On the thirteenth of June, Mr. Pox brought forward, with 
great ability and eloquence, the charge respecting the treat- 
ment of Cheyte Sing. Francis followed on the same side. 
The friends of Hastings were in high spirits when Pitt rose. 
With his usual abundance and felicity of language, the 
Minister gave his opinion on the case. He maintained 
that the Governor-General was justified in calling on the 
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Bajai of Benares for peciiniary assistance, and in imposing 
a fine when ttat assistance was contnmacionsly mtMi 
He also thongM that the conduct of the GoYernor-General 
during the insurrection had been distinguished by ability 
and presence of mind. He censured,^^^ w^^ bitterness, 

the conduct of Franeis, both in India and in Farhament,^^^^^ 
most dishonest and malignant. The necessary ^ 
from Pitt’s arguments seemed to be that Hastings ought to 
be honourably acquitted ; and both the M the oppo- 

nents of the Minister expected from him a declaration to that 
effect. To the astonishment of all parties, he concluded by 
saying that, though he thought it right in Hastings to fine 
Cheyte Sing yet the amount of the fine was 

too ^eat this ground, and on this 

ground alone, did Mr, Pitt, applauding every other part of 
the conduct of Hastings with regard to Benares, declare that 
he should vote in favour of Pox’s motion. 

The House was thunderstruck y and it well might be so. 
For the wrongs done to Oheyte Sing, even had it been as 
flagitious as Fox and Francis conte]ided>^^^w^ a trifle when 
compared with the horrors which had been inflicted on Eohil- 
cund, Bnt if Mr. Pitt’s view of the case of Cheyte Sm^^^ 
were correct, there was ho ground for an impeachinent, or 
even for a vote of censure. If the offence of Hastings was 
really no more than this, that, having a right to impose a 
mulct, the amount of which mulct was not defined, but was 
left to be settled by his discretion, he had, not for his own 
advantage, but for that of the state, demanded too much, 
was this ah offence which required a criminal proceeding of 
the highest solemnity, a criminal proceeding, to which, during 
sixrty years, ho public functionary had been subjected ? We 
can see, we think, in what way a man of sense and iategrity 
might have been induced to take any course respecting Has- 
tings, except the coxirse which Mr. Pitt took. Such a man 
might have thought a great example necessary, for the pre- 
venting of injustice, and for the vindicating the national 
honour, and might, on that ground, have voted for impeach- 
ment both , on the Eohilla charge, and on the Benan^s 
charge. Such a man might have thought that the offences 
of Hastings had been atoned for by great services, and 
might, on that ground, have voted against the impeachment, 
on both charges. With great diffidence, we give it as our 
opSmioB that the most correct course would^ on the whole, 
hivt been tb impeach oh the Eohilla charge, and to acquit 
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on tlie Benares cliarge. Had the Benares charge apj)eared to 
ns in the same light in which it appeared to Mr. Pitt^ we 
should, without hesitation, haye voted for acquittal on that 
charge. The one c inconceivable that any 

man of a tenth part of Mr. Pitt’s abilities can have honestly 
taken was the course which he took. He acquitted Hastings 
on the Eohilla charge. He softened down the Benares charge 
till it became no charge at all ; and then he pronounced that 
it contained niatter for impeachment. 

Hcht inast it be ftu^ott^ 

by the ministiy impeaching Hastings on acco of 

Ihe Eohilla war that the delinquencies of the early 

part of his administration had been atoned for by the excel- 
lence of the later part. Was it not niost extraordinary that 
men who had held this language could afterwards vote that 
the later part of his administration farm matter for no 
less than twenty articles of impeaclnnent ? -They first re-* 
presented the conduct of Hastings in 1780 and 1781 as so 
highly meritorious thatj like works of supererogation in the 
Catholic theology, it ought to be efficacious for the cancelling 
of former offences j and they then prosecuted him for his con- 
duct in 1780 and 1781. 

The general astonishment was the greater, because, only 
twenty-four hours before, the members on whom the Minister 
could depend had received the usual notes from the Treasury, 
begging them to pe m tbeir plbces and to vote against Mr. 
Pox’s motion. It was asseited by Mr. Hastings that, early 
on the morning of the vejy day on which the debafe took 
place, Dundas called on Pitt, woke him, and was closeted 
with him many hourSv^^^^^^^^^^® result of this confe a 

determinalnon to give up t^ 

vengeance of the Opposition. It was impossihle even for 
the inost powejftd minister to his followers with 

him in so strange a course. Seyer^ persons high in office, 
the Attorney-General, Mr. Grenville, and Lord Mulgrave, 
divided against Mr. Pitt. But the devoted adherents who 
stood by the head of the government without asking ques- 
tions, were sufficiently numerous to turn the scale. A hun- 
dred and nineteen members voted for Mr. Pox’s motion ; 
seventy-nine against it. Dimdas silently followed Pitt. 

That good and great man, the late William Wilberforce, 
often related the events of this remarkable night. He de- 
scribed the amazement of the House, and the bitter reflec- 
tions which were muttei'ed against the Prime Minister by 
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some of tiie habitual supporters of government. Pitt Min- 
self ' appeared to feel that his conduct reqnired some expla- 
nation. He left the treasory bench, sat for some time n^ 
to Mr/T^^ very earnestly declared that he had 

found it i^ as a man of conscience, to stand any 

fonger by Hastings. The business, he said, was too bad. 

Wnberforce, w^ are bomid to add; fi^ believed that Ms 
friend was sincere, and that t^^^^ this 

mysterious affair gave rise were altogether unfounded. 

Those shspioions^ indeed, were such as it is painful to 
mention. The friends of Hastings, most of whom, it is to be 
observed, generally supported the administration, affirmed 
that the motive of Pitt and Dundas was jealousy. Hastings 
was personally a jfa^^ He was the idol 

of the East India Company and of its servants^ H he were 
absolved by the Commons, seated among the Lords, admitted 
to the Board of Control, closely allied with the strongminded 
and imperious Thurlow, was it not almost certain that he 
would soon draw to Mmself the entire management of Eastern 
affairs ? Was it not possible that he might become a formidr 
able rivM in the cabinet P It had probably got abroad that 
very singular communications had tahen place between Thur- 
low and Major Scott, and that, if the first Lord of the Trea- 
sury was afraid to recommend Hastings for a peerage, the 
Chancellor was ready to take the responsibility of thaistep 
on himself. Of all ministers, Pitt was the least likely to 
submit with patience to such an encroachment on his ftinc- 
tions. If the Commons impeached Hastings, all danger was 
at an end. The proceeding, however it might terminate, 
would probably last some years. In the meantime, the 
accused person would be excluded from honours and public 
employments, and could scarcely venture even to pay his duiy 
at court. Such were the motives attributed by a great part 
of the pubKc to the young mimster, whose jnding^^^^^^ 
was generally believed to be avarice of power. 

The prorogation soon intefrupted the discussions respeq^^^ 
ing Hastings, In the following year, those discussions were 
resumed. The charge touching the spoliation of the Begums 
was brought forward by Sheridan, in a speech which was so 
imperfectly reported that it may be said to be wholly lost, 
but wHch was, without doubt, the most elaborately brilliant 
of all the productions. ofoMs ingenious mind. The impres- 
sion wMch it produced was such as has never been equalled. 
He sat doTO, not merely amidst cheering, but amidst the 
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loud clapping of hands, in whicli the Lords below the bar 
and the strangers in the gallery joined* The excitement of 
the House was such that no other speaker could obtain a 
hearing ; and the debate was adjourned. The ferment spread 
fast through the town. Within four and twenty hours, Sheri- 
dan was offered a thousand pounds for the copyright of the 
speech, if he would himself correct it for the press. The im- 
pression made by this remarkable display of eloquence on 
severe and experienced critics, whose discernment may be 
supposed to have been qxuokened by emulation, was deep and 
permauenh^^^^^^^^ M Windham, twenty years later, said that the 
speech deserved all its fame, and was, in spite of some feults 
of taste, such as were seldom wanting either in the Htera 
or in the parliainentary performances of Sheridan, th^ 
that had been delivered within the memory of man. Mr. 
Eox, about the same time, heing asked by the late Lord 
Holland what was the best speech ever made in the House of 
Commons, assigned the first place, without hesitation, to the 
great oration of Sheridan on the Oude charge. 

When the debate was resumed, the tide ran so strongly 
against the accused that his friends were coughed and scraped 
down. Pitt declared himself for Sheridan^s motion; and the 
question was carried hy a hundred and seventy-five votes 
against sixty-eight. 

The Opposition, flushed with victory and strongly sup- 
ported by the public sympathy, proceeded to bring forward a 
succession of charges relating chiefly to pecimiaiy te 
tions; ^ T^ of Hastings were discouraged, and, having 

now no hope of being^ impeachment, were 

not very strenuous exertions. At length the House, 

having agreed to twfenty articles of charge, directe to 

go before the Lords, and to ii^^ the late Governor- 
General of High Crimes and Misdemeanours. Hastmgs was 
at the same time arrested hy the Sergeant-at-arms, and 
carried to the bar of the Peers. 

The session was nowr within ten days of its close. It was, ■ 
therefore, impossible that any progress could be made in to 
trial tiU the next year. Hastmgs was admitted to bail ; and 
further proceedings were postponed till the Houses should 
re-assemble. 

When Parliament met in the following winter, the Com- 
mons proceeded to elect a committee for managing the hn- 
peaehment. Burke stood at the head; and with bim were 
associated most of the leading members of the Opposition. 
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But when iihe nam of Francis was read a fierce contention 
arose* It was said that Francis and Hastings were notorio 
on bad terms, that they fend dtiring many years, 

that on one occasion their h^ impelled 

them to seek each other’s lives, and that it wonld be im- 
proper and indeUcate to select a private enemy to be a pnblic 
accuser. It was nrged on the other side with gre^^^ 
particnlarly by 1&. Windham, that impartiality, fiiongh the 
first dnty of a judge, had never been reckoned amor^ the 
qualities of an advocate ; thaim ordinary administration 
of criminal justice anaong the English, the aggrieved party, 
the very last person who ought to be a^toitted into the jury- 
box, is the prosecutor ; that what was wanted in a manager 
was, not that he shoidd be &ee from MaSj^^ b^^ should 

be able, well-informed, energetic, and active. The ability 
and information of iVancis were admitted ; and the very 
animosity with which he was reproached, whether a virtue or 
a vice, was at least a pledge for his energy and activity. It 
seems difficult to refute these arg^ But the inveterate 
hatred borne by Franc Hastings had excited general 
disgust. The House decided that Francis not be a 

manager. Pitt voted with the majority, Dundas with the 
minority. 

In the meantime, the preparations for the trial had pro- 
ceeded rapidly; and on the thirteenth of February, 1788, 
the sittings of the Court commenced. There have been 
spectacles more dazzling to the eye, more gorgeous with 
jewelleiy and cloth of gold, more attractive to grown-up 
children, than that which was then exhibited at Westminster; 
but, perhaps, there never was a spectacle so well ealc^llated 
to strike a highly cultivated, a reflecting, an imaginative 
mind. All the various kinds of interest which belong to the 
near and to the distant, to the present and to the past, were 
collected on one spot, and in one hour. All the talents and 
all the accomplishments which are developed by liberty and 
, civilisation, were now displayed, with every advantage that 
could be derived both from co-operation and from contrast.. 
Every step in the proceedings carried the mind either back- 
ward, through many troubled centuries, to the days when 
the foundations of our constitution were laid, or far away, 
over boundless seas and deserts, to dusky nations living under 
strange stars, worshipping strange gods, and writing strange 
<^baracters from right to left. The High Court of Parlia- 
ment was to sit, according to forms handed down from the 
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exercising tyranny orer tlie lord of the holy city of Benares, 
and oyer the ladies of the princely house of Oude. 

The place was worthy of such a trial. It was the great 
hall of William Eufos, the hall which had resounded with 
aeclaimations at the inauguration of thirty kings, the hall 
which had witnessed the just sentence of Bacon and the just 
absolution of Somers, the hall where the eloquence of Straf- 
ford had for a moment awed and melted a victorious party 
inflamed with just resentment, the hall where Charles had 
confronted the High Court of Justice with the placid courage 
vyMoh has half redeemed his feme. Neither roflitaiiy nor 
was wanting. The avenues were lined with 
grenadiers.^^ T^ streets were kept clear by cavalry. The 
peers> robed in gold and ermine, were marshalled by the 
heralds under Gterter Eing-at-anns. The judges in their 
Testments of state attended to give advice on points of law. 
Near a hundred and seveniy lords, three fourths of the Fpper 
House as the Upper House then was, walked in solemn order 
from their usual place of assembling to the tribunal. The 
junior baron present led the way, George Eliott, Lord Heath- 
field, recently ennobled for his memorable defence of Gib- 
inltar against the fleets and armies of France and Spain. 
The long procession was closed by the Duke of Norfolk, Earl 
Marshal of the realms by the great dignitaries, and by the 
brothers and sons of the Eing. Last of all came the Piinee 
of Wales, conspicuous by Ms fine person and noble bearing. 
The grey old walls were hung with scarlet. The long gal- 
leries vvere crowded by an audience su<fe as has rarely ex 
&e fears or the emularion of an oraitor. There were gathered 
fegether, from of a grpat, freOj enlightened, and 

prosperous empire, grace and female lovelme8S, vvit and 
learning, the representativ^es of every science and of every 
art. There were seated round the Queen the fear-haired 
young dar^hters of the house of Brunswi ck. There ihe 
Ambassadors of great Kings arid Commonwealths gazed with 
admiration on a spectacle wMch no other country in the 
world could present. There Siddoiis, in the prime of h^ 
majestic beauty, looked with emprion On a scene surpassmg 
allihe imitations of the stage. There the MstoriMi of the 
Eoman Empire thought of the days when Cicero pleaded the 
cause of Sicily against Verres, and when, before a senate 
wMch still retted some show of freedom, Tacitus thundered 
against the oppressor of Africa. There were seen, side by 
side, the greatest painter and the greatest scholar of the age. 
The spectacle had allured Eeynolds from ihat easel wMch 
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has preserved to ns the thonghtfiil foreheads of so many 
writers and statesmen, and the sw 

matrons. It to suspend his labours in that 

dark and profound mine 

treasture of erudition, a treasure too often buried in the earth, 
too often paraded with injudicious and in^ele^^^ 
but still precious, massive, and splendid. Iffiere 
the voluptuous charms of her to whom the heir of the throne 
had in secret plighted his faith. There^^^to^ was she, the 
* beautiful mrther of a beautifid race,^ CeeiHa whose 

delicate features, Hghted^^^^^^h^^ by love and music, art has 
rescued from the common decays were the members 

of that brilhant soci^^^ quoted, criticized, and ex- 

changed repartees, tinder the rich peacoefc-hangiugs of Mrs. 
Montague, idid there the ladies whose lips^ more persuasive 
than those of I^ox^^h^ had carried the ^ W 
election against palace and treasury, shone round Georgiana 
Duchess of Devonshfre. 

The Sergeants made proclamation. Hastings advanced to 
the bar, and bent Ms 1^ ^ T^ ctilprit was indeed not un- 

worthy of that great presence. He had ruled an extensive 
and populous country, had made laws and treaties, had sent 
forth armies, had set up and puhed down princes. And 
his high place he had so borne himself, that all had feared 
him, that most had loved him, and that hatred itself could 
deny him no title to glory, except virtue. He looted like a 
great man, and not like a A person small and 

emaciated, yet deriymg di^i'^ from a carriage which, wMle 
it indicated deference to the court, indicated also habitual 
self-possession and self-respect, a Mgh and intellectual fore- 
head, a brow pensive, but not gloomy, a mouth of inflexible 
decision, a face pale and worn, but serene, on which was 
written, as legibly as under ihe picture in the council- 
chamber at Calcutta, Mens cegua m arduis / such was the 
aspect with which the great proconsul presented himself to 
his judges. 

His counsel accompanied him, men aH of whom were after- 
wards raised by their talents and learning to the highest 
posts in their profession, the bold and strong-minded Law, 
afterwards CHef Justice of the King’s Bench; the more hu- 
mane and eloquent Dallas, afterwards Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas ; and Plomer who, near twenty years later, 
successfully conducted in the same high court the defence of 
Lord Melville, and subsequently, became Vice-chanceEor and 
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But neitlier the culprit nor Ms advocates attracted so mucli 
notice as the accusers. In the midst of the blaze of red 
drapery, a space had been fitted up with green benches and 
tables for the Commons. The managers, to Burke at their 
head, appeared in full dress. The collectors of gossip did not 
fail to remark that even Pox, generally so regardless of his 
appearance, had paid to the illustrious tribunal the com- 
pliment of wearing a bag and sword. Pitt had refused to be 
one of the conductors of the impeachment ; and Ms coni- 
nmnding, copious, and sonorous elo<jue 2 ^ was wanting to > 
that great muster of various^^^^^t^ 4-g® and Idindness had 

unfitted Lord iTbrth fiDr the duties of a public p^ 
and Ms Mends were left without the help of Ms excellent 
sense, Ms tact, and^^^^^ Biit, in sjdfce ofi t^^ 

absence of these two distinguished members of the Lower 
House, the box in wMch the managers stood contained an 
array of speakers such as perhaps had not appeared together 
siuce the great age of A-thenian eloquence. There were Fox 
and Sheridan, the English Demosthenes and the English 
Hyperides. There was Burke, ignorant, indeed, or negligent 
of the art of adapting Ms reasonings and his style to the 
capacity and taste of Ms hearers, but in amplitude of com- 
pi*ehension and richness of imagination superior to every 
orator, ancient or modem. There, with eyes reverentially 
fixed on Burke, appeared the finest gentleman of the age, his 
form developed % eveiy^ manly exercise, Ms face beaming 
with intelligence and spirit, the mgenious, the the 

high-souled Windham. Hor, though suiTOunded by such 
men, did the youngest manager pass uiMotice^^^^ age 

when most ef those who distm^shed themselves^^^^m 
still contending for prizes and fellowships at college, he had 
won for himself a conspicuous place in parliament. Ho 
advantage of fortune or connexion was wanting that could 
set off to the height Ms splendid talents and his unblemished 
honour. At twenty-three he had l?een thought worthy to be 
mnked with the veteran statesmen who appeared as the 
delegates of the British Commons, at the bar of the British 
nobility. All who stood at that bar, save him alone, are 
gone, culprit, advocates, accusers. To the generation wMch 
is now in the vigour of life, he is the sole representative of a 
great age wMch has passed away. But those who, within 
the last ten years, have listened with delight, till the morning 
stm shone on ihe tapestries of the House of Lords, to the 
lofty and animated eloqttence of Charles Earl C-rey, are able 
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to form some estimate of the powers of a race of men among 
whom he was n(^ 

The charges and the answers of Hastings were^^^^^ to 
The ceremony occupied two whole days, and was rendered 
less tedious thto it wotM^ silver 

voice and just emphasis of Oowper, the clerk of the court, a 
near relation of the ainiable poet. On the thi^ day Biirke 
rose. Four sittings were occupied by his opening speech, 
which was^^^^^^i^^ introduction to all the 

V charges. With an exuberance of thought and a splendour of 
diction which more than satisfied the highly raised expecta- 
tion of the audience, he described the character and insti- 
tutions of the natives of India, recounted the circumstances 
in which the Asiatic empire of Britain had originated, and 
set forth the constitution of the Company and of the English 
Presidencies. Having thus attempted to communicate to his 
hearers an idea of Eastern society, as vivid as that which 
existed in his own mind, he proceeded to arraign the admi- 
nistration of Hastings as systematically conducted in defi- 
ance of morality and public law^ The energy and pathos of 
the great orator extorted expressions of unwonted admiration 
from the stem and hostile Chancellor, and, for a moment, 
seemed to pierce even the resolute heart of the d^ 

The ladies in the galleries, unaccustomed to such displays of 
eloquence, excited by the solemnity of the occasion, and 
perhaps not unwilling to display their taste and sensibility, 
were in a state of uncontrollable emotion. Handkerchiefs 
were pulled outj smelling-bottles were handed round ,* hyste- 
rical sobs and screams were heard ; and Mrs. Sheridan was 
carried out in a fit. At length the orator concluded. Eaising 
his voice till the old arches of Irish oak resounded, There- 
fore,” said he, ^‘ hath it with all confidence been ordered by 
the Commons of Great Britain, that I impeach Warren 
Hastings of high crimes and misdemeanours. I impearsh 
him in the name of the Commons’ House of Parliament, 
whose trust he has betrayed. I impeach him in the name of 
the English nation, whose ancient honour he has sullied. I 
impeach him in the name of the people of India, whoso 
rights he has trodden under foot, and whose country he has 
turned into a desert* Lastly, in the name of human nature 
itself, in the name of both sexes, in the name of every age, 
in the name of every rank, I impeach the common enemy 
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Mr. Fox rose to address the Lords respecting the cotirse of 
proceeding to be followed. The wish of the accusers was 
that the Court would bring to a close the investigation of 
the first charge before the second was opened. The wish of 
Hastings and of his connsel was that the managers should 
open all the charges, and produce all the evidence for the 
prosecution, before the defence began. The Lords retired to 
their own House to consider the question. The Chancellor 
toot the side of Hastings. Lord Loughborough, who was 
now in opposition, supported the demand of the 
The division showed winch way of the tri- 

bmial leaned. A majority of hear to decided in 

favour of the course for which Hastings contended. 

When the Court sat again, Mr. Fox, assisted by Mr. Grey, 
opened the change respectmg Cheyta^^ S and several days 
were spent in reading papers and hearing witnesses. The 
next article was that relating to the Princesses of Oude. T^ 
condtict of this part of the case was entrusted to Sheridan. 
The curiosity of the public to hear him was unbounded. His 
sparHing and highly finished declamation lasted two days ; 
but Ihe Hall was crowded to suffocation during the whole 
time. It was said that fifty guineas had been paid for a 
single ticket. Sheridan, when he concluded, contrived, with 
a knowledge of stage-ejBfect which his father might have 
envied, to sink back, as if exhansted, into the arms of Burke, 
who hugged him with the energy of generous admiration. 

June was now far advaneed.^^^ T^ 
much longer; and the progress which had been made in the 
impediment was not veiy satisfactory. There were twenty 
charges. On two only of these had even the case for the 
prosecution been heard ; and it was now a year since Hastings 
had been admitted to bail. 

The interest taken by the public in the trial was great 
when the Court began to sit, and rose to the height when 
Sheridan spoke on the charge relating to the Begums. From 
that time the excitement went down fast. The spectacle had 
lost the attraction of novelty. The great displays of rhetoric 
were over. What was behind was not of a nature to entice 
men of letters from their books in the morning, or to tempt 
ladies who had left the masquerade at two to be out of bed 
before eight. There remained examinations and cross-exam- 
inations. There remained statements of accounts. There re- 
mained the reading of papers, filled with words unintelligible 
to English ears, with lacs and cf ores, zemindars and aumils. 
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suimiids and perwannaJis, jagiiires and ntizziirs, Tliere re- 
taaiiied bickerings, not al^ caarxed on witk tke best taste or 
TOtb the best temper, between the managers of the impeach- 
ment and the connsel for the defence, particnlarly between 
Mr/Bmke and Mr. Law. There remained the endless marches 
and countermarches of the Peers between their Hoxise 
the Hall : for as often as a point of law was to' be discussed, 
their lordships retired to discuss it apart 5 and the conse- 
quence was> as a Peer wittily said, that the Judges walked 
and the trial sto^ 

It is to be added that, in of 1788, when the 

trial commenced, no important question, ei^^ domestic 
or foreign policy, occupied the public mind. The proceeding 
in Westminster Hall, thereforej^ naturally attracted m,ost of 
the attention of Parliament and of the public. It was the 
one great event of that season. But in the following year 
the King^s illness, the debates on the Eegency, the expecta- 
tion of a change of Ministry, completely diverted public 
attention from Indian aftahsj and wit^^ fortnight after 
George the Third had returned thanks in St. Paul’s for his 
recovery, the States-General of Prance met at TersaiUes. In 
the midst of the agitation produced by these events, the im- 
peachment was for a time almost forgotten. 

The trial in the Hall went on languidly. In the session of 
1788, when the proceedings had the interest of novelty, and 
when the Peers had little other business before them, only 
thirty-five days were given to the impeachment. In 1789, 
the Eegency Bill occnpied the Upper House till the session 
was far advanced. When the King recovered the circuits 
were beginning. The judges left town^ the Lords waited 
for the return of the oracles of jurisprudence ; and the con- 
sequence was that during the whole year only seventeen days 
were given to the cas#=" of Hastings. It was clear that the 
matter would be protracted to a length unprecedented in the 
annals of criminal law. 

In truth, it is impossible to deny that impeachment, though 
it is a fine ceremony, and though it may have been useful 
in the seventeenth century, is not a proceeding from which 
much good can now be expected. Whatever confidence may 
be placed in the decision of the Peers on an appeal arising 
out of ordinary litigation, it is certain that no man has the 
least oonfi-dence in their impartiality, when a great public 
ftnlctionary, charged with a great state crime, is brought to 
ail politicians. There is hardly one 
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among tliem wliose vote on an impeaclinient may not be con- 
fidently predicted before a witness bas been examined; and, 
even if it were possible to rely on tbeir justice, tbey would still 
be quite unfit to try such, a cause as that of Hastings. They 
sit only during half the year. They have to transact much 
legislative and much judicial business. The law-lords, whose 
advice is required to guide the unlearned majority, are em- 
ployed daily in administering justice elsewhere. It is im- 
possible, therefore, that during a busy session, the Upper 
House should give more than a few days to an impeachment. 
To expect that their^^ would give up partridge-- 

shooting, in ord^ to bring the greatest delinquent to^s^^ 
justice, or to relieve accused innocence by speedy acquittal, 
would be unreasonable indeed^ A wen-constifcxited M 
sitting regularly six days in ^^t^ weeh, and nine hours in the 
day, would have brought the trial of Hastings to a close in 
less than three months. The Lords had not finished their 
work in seven years. 

The result ceased to be math^r of doubt, from the time when 
the Lords resolved that they would be guided by the rules of 
evidence which are received in the inferior courts of the realm. 
Those rules, it is well known, exclude much information 
which would be quite sxifiicient to determine the conduct of 
any reasonable man, in the most important transactions of 
private life. These rules, at every assizes, save scores of 
culprits whom judges, jury, and spectators, firmly believe to 
be guilty. But when those rules were rigidly applied to of- 
fences committed many years before, at the dista^ 
thousands of miles, conviction was, of course, out of the ques-- 
tion. We do not blame the accused and his counsel ^fo 
availing themselves of every legal advantage in order to 
obtain an acquittal. But it is clear that an acquittal so 
obtained cannot be pleaded in bar of the judgment of history* 

Several attempts were made by the firiends of Hastings to 
put a stop to the trial. In 1789 they proposed a vote of cen- 
sure upon Burke, for some violent language which he had 
used respecting the death of ITuncomar and the connexion 
between Hastings and Lnpey* Burke was then unpopular in 
the last degree both with the House and with the country. 
The asperity and indecency of some expressions which he had 
used during the debates on the Eegency had annoyed even 
his warmest friends. The vote of censure was carried ; and 
those who had moved it hoped that the managers would re- 
sign in disgust. Burke was deeply hurt. But his zeal for 
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what lie considered ais the cause of justice and mercy triumphed 
over his pemonal feelings. He received the cehsure of the 
House with dignity and meekness, and declared that no per- 
sonal ihortiftcation or humiliation should induce him. to flinch 
from the sacred duty which he had undertaken. 

In the following year the Parliament was dissolved, and the 
friends of Hastings entertained a hope that the new House of 
Commons might not be disposed to go on with the impeach- 
ment. They began by maintaining that the whole proceeding 
was terminated by the dissolution. on this point, 

they made a direct motion that the impeachment should be 
dropped ; but they were defeated by the combined forces of 
the Grovemment and, the Opposition. It was, however, re- 
solved that, for the sake of expedition, many of the articles 
shoxild be withdrawn. In truth, had not some such measure 
been adopted, the trial would have lasted till the defendant 
was tin ' Ms ' g^ 

At length, in the spnng of decision was pro- 

nounced, near eight years after Hastings had been brought 
by the Sergeant-at-arms of the Commons to the bar of the 
Lords. On the last day of this great procedure the pu^^ 
curiosity, long suspended, seemed to b^ revived. Anxiety 
about the judgment there could be none ; fo:j it had been 
fully ascertained that there was a great majority for to 
fendant. Nevertheless many wished to see the pageant, and 
^the HaU was as much crowded as on the first day. But those 
who, having been present on the first day, now bore a part 
in the proceedings of the last, were few f and most of those 
few were altered men. 

As Hastings himself said, the arraignment had taken place 
before one generation, and the judgment was pronounced by 
another. The spectaW could not look at the woolsack, or at 
to benches of the Peers, or at the green benches of the 
Commons, without seeing something that reminded him of 
the iuBtability of all human things, of the instability of power 
and fame and life, of the more lamentable instability of friend- 
ship. The great seal was home before Lord Loughborough 
who, when the trial commenced, was a fierce opponent of Mr. 
Pitt’s government, and who was now a member of that go- 
vernment, while Thurlow, who presided in the court when it 
first sat, estranged from aH his old allies, sat scowling among 
to j™io^ barons. Of about a hundred and sixty nobles who 
wdked in the procession on the first day, sixty had been laid 
m toir family vaults. , StiU more affecting must have been 
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the siglit of the manager’s box. What had become of that 
fair fellowship, so closely boimd together by public and pri- 
vate ties, so resplendent with every talent and accomplish- 
ment? It had been scattered by calamities more bitter than 
the bitterness of death. The great chiefs were still living, 
and still in the full vigour of their genius. But their friend- 
ship was at an end. It had been violently and publicly dis- 
solved, with tears and stormy reproaches. If those men, 
once so dear to each other, were now compelled to meet for 
the pugrpose of managing the impeachment, they m^^ 
gers whom public busmess had brought together, 
to each other with co^^ civility. Bx had in 

his vortex whirled away Windham. Fox had been followed 
by Sheridan and Gtrey. 

Only twenty-3atine Peers voted. Of these only six found 
Hastings guilty on the charges relating to Cheyte Sing and 
to the Begums. On other charges, the majority in his favour 
was still greater. On some, he was unanimously absolved. 
He was then called to the bar, was informed from the wool- 
sack that the Lords had acquitted him, and was solemnly 
discharged. He bowed respectfully and retired. 

We have said that the decision had been frilly expected. 
It was also generally approved- At the commencement of 
the trial there had been a strong and indeed unreasonable 
feeling against Hastings. At the close of the trial there was 
a feeling equally strong and equaBy umeasonab^^^ in his fa- 
vour. One cause of the change was, no doubt, what is com- 
monly <^ed the fic^ multitude, but what seems 

to us to be me^^^ general law of human nature. Both 
in indmdi^ and in masses viol^ is always M- 

lowedby reMssiqn, and often by reaction- We are all inclined 
to depreciate whatever we have overpmised, and, on the other 
hand, to show undue indulgence where we have shovm undue 
rigour. It was thus in the case of Hastings. The length of 
his trial, moreover, made him an object of compassion. It 
was thought, and not without reason, that, even if he was 
guilty, he was still an ill-used man, and that an impeachment 
of eight years was more than a sufficient punishment. It was 
also felt that, though, in the ordinary course of criminal law, 
a defendant is not allowed to set off his good actions against 
his crimes, a ^eat political cause should be tried on different 
principles, and that a man who had governed an empire dur- 
ing thirteen years might have done some very reprehensible 
things, and yet might be on the whole deserving of rewards 
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audlionoTirs rather of fine and imprisonmentv 
an instrtunent neglected by the prosecutors^ was used by 
Hastings and Ms ficiends with great effect. Every sMp, too, 
that arrived from Madras or Bengal, brought a cuddy full of 
his admirers. Every gentleman from spote of the late 
Governor-Greneral as having deserved better, and having been 
treated worse, than any man Hving. The effect of this te^^ 
mony unanimously given by aU persons who knew the East, 
was naturally very great. Retired members of the Indian 
services, civil and military, were settled in all comers of the 
kingdom. Each of them was> of course, in Ms own little 
circle, regarded as ah oracle on an InMan question ; and they 
were, with scarcely one exception, the zealous advocates of 
Hastings. It is to be added, that ihe num addresses to 
the late Governor-General, which Ms fri-ahds in Bengal ob- 
tained from the natives and transmitted to England, made a 
considerable impression. To these addresses we attach little 
or no importance. That Hastings was beloved by the people 
whom he governed is true 5 but the eulogies of pundits, ze- 
mindars, Mahommedah doctors, do not prove it to be true. 
For an English collector or judge would have found it easy 
to induce any native who coMd write to^ s a panegyric bn 
tihe most odious ruler that ever was in India, It was said 
that at Benares, the very place at wMch the acts set forth in 
the first article of impeachment had been committed, the na- 
tives had erected a temple to Hastings ; and tMs story excited 
a strong sensation in England. Burke’s ohservations on the 
apotheosis were admirable. He saw no reason for astonish- 
ment, he said, in the ineident which had been represented 
as so striking. He knew something of the mythology of the 
Brahmins. He knew that as they worshipped some gods 
from love, so they worshipped others from fear. He Imew 
that they erected shrines, not only to the benignant deities of 
light and plenty, but also to the fiends who preside over 
small-pox and murder. Hor did he at all dispute the claim 
of Mr. Hastings to be admitted into such a Pantheon. This 
reply has always struck us as one of the finest that ever was 
made in Parliament. It is a grave and forcible argument, 
decorated by the most brilliant wit and fancy. 

. Hastings was, however, safe. But in every thing except 
character, he would have been far better off if, when first 
impeached, he had at once pleaded guilty, and paid a fine of 
fifty thousand pounds. He was a ruined man. The legal 
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wliidi did not appear in Ms attom bill were perbaps larger 
still, G-reat sums bad been paid to Major Scott, Great sums 
bad been laid out in bribing newspapers, rewarding pampble- 
teers, and circnlating tracts. Bnrte, so early as 1790, de- 
clared in tbe House of Commons tbat twenty tbonsand 
pounds bad been employed in corrupting tbe press. It is 
certain tbat no controversial weapon, j&om tbe gravest 
reasoning to tbe coarsest ribaldry, was left unemployed. 
Logan defended tbe accused governor with great ability in 
prose. For tbe lovers of verse, tbe speeebes of tbe managers 
were bmlesqued in SimpkiMs letters^ H is, we are afraid, 
indisput^e that Hastings stooped so^^^M 
of tbat malignant and filthy baboon John wbo 

called bimself Antbony Pasquin, It was necessary to sub- 
sidise sucb allies largely. Tbe private boards of Mrs. Has- 
tings bad disappeared. It is said tbat tbe banker to wbom 
they bad been entrusted bad failed. Still if Hastings bad 
practised strict economy, be would, after all bis losses, bave bad 
a moderate competence ; but in tbe management of bis pri- 
vate affairs be was imprudent. Tbe dearest wisb of bis heart 
bad always been to regain Daylesford. At length, in the 
very year in which bis trial commenced, tbe wisb was accom- 
plished 5 and the domain, alienated more than seventy years 
before, returned to the descendant of its old lords. But tbe 
manor bouse was a ruin; and tbe grounds round it bad, 
during many years, been utterly neglected. Hastings pro- 
ceeded to build, to plant, to form a sheet of water, to exca- 
vate a grotto; and, before be was dismissed from tbe bar 
of tbe House of Lords, be bad expended more than forty 
thousand pounds in adorning bis seat, 

Tbe general feeling both of the Directors and of tbe pro- 
prietors of tbe East India Company was tbat be bad great 
claims on them, tbat bis services to them bad been eminent, 
and tbat Ms misfortxmes bad been the effect of bis zeal for 
their interest. His friends in Leadenball Street proposed to 
reimburse Mm for tbe costs of bis trial, and to settle on biTn 
an annuity of fi.Ye thousand pounds a year. But tbe consent 
of tbe Board of Control was necessary; and at tbe bead of 
tbe Board of Control was Mr. Dundas, wbo bad bimself been 
a party to the impeachment, who bad, on tbat account, been 
reviled with great bitterness by the adbereijts of Hastings, 
and wbo, therefore, was not in a very complying mood. 
He refused to consent to what tbe Directors suggested. 
The Directors remonstrated. A long controversy followed. 
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Hastings, in the meantime, was redneed to snch 
tlmt he cotdd M his weetly hills. At length a 

promise niade. !Aii aniinity ;fbr life of fbnr thousand 
pounds was seMed^^o^ and in order to enable Hin 

to^^^m^ he was to receive ten years’ an- 

nuity in advahce. The Company was also peirmitfced to lend 
him fifty thousand pounds^ to he repaid by installments 
out interest. This relief, ihough given in the most absurd 
manner, was sufdeient to enable the retired governor to live 
in conifort, and even in luxury, tf^h^ had been a sHIlul 
manager. But he was careless and profuse, and was more 
than once under the neeessily of applying to the Company 
for assistance, which was hberaU^ 

He had seeurity^^^ m the power and dig- 
nity which, when he from India, he had reason to 

expect. He had then looted forward to a coronet, a red 
riband, a seat at the Council Board, an office at White- 
hall. He was then only fifty-two, and might hope for many 
years of bodily and mental vigour. The case was widely 
different when he left the bar of tbe Lords. He was now 
too old a man to mind to a new class of studies 

and duties. He had no chance of receiving any mart: of 
royal favour while Mr. Pitt remained in power 5 and, when 
Mr. Pitt retired, Hastings was approaching his seventieth 
year. 

Once, and only once, after his acquittal, he interfered in 
politics ; and that interference was not much to his honour. 
In 1804 he exerted himself strenuously to prevent Mr. Ad- 
dmgton, against whom Pox and Pitt had combmed, from 
resigning the Treasury. It is difficult to believe that a man 
so able and energetic as Hastings can have thought that, when 
Bonaparte was at Boulogne with a great army, the defence of 
our island could safely be entrusted to a ministry which did 
not contain a single person whom flattery could describe as a 
great statesman. It is also certain that, on the important 
question which had raised Mr. Addington to power, and on 
which he differed from both Pox and Pitt, Hastings, as might 
have been expected, agreed with Pox and Pitt, and was de- 
cidedly opposed to Addington. Eeligious intolerance has 
never been the vice of the Indian service, and certainly was 
not the vice of Hastings. But Mr. Addington had treated 
him with markeA favour. Pox had been a principal manager 
of the impeachment. To Pitt it was owing that there had 
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occasion guieled by personal considerations, rather than by a 
regard, to the public interest. 

The last twenty-fonr years of his life were chiefly passed 
at paylesford. He amused himself with embellishing his 
grounds, riding fine Arab horses, fattening prize-cattle, and 
trying to rear Indian animals and vegetables in England. He 
sent for seeds of a very fine custard-apple, from the garden 
of what had once been his own villa, among the green hedge- 
. rows of AJlipore. He tried also to naturalise in Worcester- 
shire the delicious leechee, almost the only fiuit of Bengal 
which deserves to be regretted even amidst the plenty^^^^ 
Ooveht Garden. The Mogul emperors, in tte 
greatness, had in vain attempted to introduce into Hindostan 
the goat of the table-land of Thi^^ whose down supplies 
the looms of Cashmere with the materials of the finest shawls. 
Hastings tried, with no better fortune, to rear a breed at 
Daylesford ; nor does he seem to have succeeded better with 
the cattle of Bootan, whose tails are in high esteem as the 
best fans for brushing away the mosquitoes. 

Literature divided his attention with his conservatories and 
his menagerie. He had always loved books, and they were 
now necessary to him. Though not a poet, in any high sense 
of the word, he wrote neat and polished lines with great 
facility, and was fond of exercising this talent. Indeed, if 
we must speak out, he seems to have been more of a Trissotin 
than was to be expected from the powers of his mind and 
from the great part whicb he had played in life. We are 
assured in these Memoirs that the first thing which he did in 
the morning wa^ tb write ^a copy of verses. When the family 
and guests assembled, the poem made its appearance as regu- 
larly as the eggs and rolls I and Mr. Gleig requires us to 
believe that, if from any accident Hustings came to the break^- 
fast-table without one of his charming performances in his 
hand, the otnission was felt by all as a grievous disappoint- 
ment. Tastes differ widely^ Eor ourselves we must say thati 
however good the brealtfasts at Daylesford may have bee%^ 
and we are assured that the tea was of the most aromatic 

tongue nor venison-pasty was want- 
^ ing, — ^we should have thought the reckoning high if we had 

been forced to earn our repast by listening every day to a new 
madrigal or sonnet composed by our host. We are glad, 
however, that Mr. Gleig has preserved this little feature of 
character, though we think it by no means a beauty. It is 
’ good to be often reminded of the inconsistency of human 
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Batnte, and to learn to look wxthoht w disgust on tlie 

'weaknesses wMcli are fotind in tke strongest minds. Dionysins 
in old tiineS;, IVederic in^ t^^^^ last century, with, capacity and 
vigour equal to the conduct of the greatest affairs, united all 
the little vanities and affectations of provincial blue-stockings. 
These great examples nxay console the ad^^ 
for the aflSiction of seeing him reduced to^^ t^ level of the 
Hayleys and Sewards. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

When Hastings had passed many years in retirement, and 
had long outlived the common age of men, he again be- 
came for a short time an object of general attention. In 
1813 the charter of the East^ Company was renewed ; 
and much discussion about Indian affairs took place in Par- 
liament. It was deterinined to examine witnesses at the bar 
of the Cormnons I a^^^^ was ordered to attend. He 

had appeared at that bar once before. It was when he read 
his answer to the (dia^^ Burke had laid on the table. 

Since that time twenty-seven years had elapsed; public feeling 
had undergone a complete change ; the nation had now for- 
gotten his faults, and remembered only his services. The 
reappearance, too, of a man who had been among the most 
distinguished of a generation that had passed away, who now 
belonged to history, and who seemed to have risen from the 
dead, could not hut produce a solemn and pathetic effect. 
The Commons received him with acclamations, ordered a 
chair to he set for him, and, when he retired, rose and un- 
covered. There were, indeed, a few who did not sympathise 
with the general or two of the managers of 

the impeachment were present. They sate in the same seats 
which they had Occupied when they had been thanked for the 
services which they had rendered in Westminster Hall : for, 
by the courtesy of the House, a member who has been thanked 
in his place is considered as having a right always to occupy 
that place. These gentlemen were not disposed to admit 
that they had employed several of the best years of their 
lives in persecuting an innocent man. 
kept their seats, and puned their hats over their brows 
the exceptions only made the prevailing enthusiasm more 
remarkable. The Lords received the old man with similar 
tokens of respect. The University of Oxford conferred on 
him the degree of Doctor of Laws ; and, in the Sheldonian 
Theatre, the undergraduates welcomed him with tumultuous 

The|e marks of public esteem were soon followed by marks 
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of royal favour. Hastings was sworn of tiie Privy Council, 

' and was admitted to a long private audience of tke Prince 
Eegent, wlio treated Mm very graciously. Wlien the Emperor 
of Eussia and the Eing of [Russia visited England, Hastings 
appeared in their train both at Oxford and in the Guildhall of 
London, and, though surrounded by a crowd of princes and 
great warriors^ was every where received with marts of 
respect and admiration. He was presented by the Prince 
Eegent both to Alexander and to Frederic William ; and Ms 
Eoyal Highness went so far as to declare in public that 
honours far higher than a seat in the Privy Council were due, 
and would soon be paid, to the man who had saved the British 
dominions in Asia. Hastings now confidently expected a 
peerage ; but, fiom some unexplamed cause, he was agam 
disappointed. 

He lived about four years longer, in the enjoyment of good 
spiritSj of faculties not impaired to any painful or degrading 
extent, and of health such as is rarely enjoyed by those who 
attain such an age. At length, on the twenty^seeond of 
August, 1818, in the eighty-sixth year of his ago, he met 
death with the same tranquil and decorous fortitude which 
he had opposed to all the trials of Ms various and eventful 
life. 

With all his faults, — ^and they were neither few nor small, 
— only one cemeteiy was worthy to contain his remains. 
In that temple of silence and reconciMatioii where the enmi^ 
ties of twenty generations He buried, m the Great Abbey 
wMch has dwmg many ages hfibrded a qmet rostm^ 
to those whose minds and bodies have been shattered by the 
contentions of the Great Hall, the dust of the illuLstrious ac- 
cused should have niingled with the dust of the illustriotis 
accusers. TMs Was not to be. Yet the place of interment 
was not ill chosen. Behind the chancel, of the parish church 
of Daylesford, in earth which already held the bones of many 
cMefs of the house of Hastihg^^^^^ laid the coffin of the 
greatest man who lias ever borne that ancient and widely 
extended name. On that very spot ^ fourscore yearn 

before, the Httle Warren, me^y clad and scantily^^^^^fe^ had 
played with the children of ploughmen.^ then his 

young mind had revolved plans which might be called ro- 
mantici Yet, however romantic, it is not likely they had 
been so strange as the truth. Hot only had the poor orphan 
retrieved the fallen fortunes of Ms line. Hot only had he 
repurchased the old lands, and rebuilt the old dwelling. He 
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preserf ed and extended an empire. fotinded a 

polity. He had administered government and war with more 
thatL the capacity of Eichelien, He had patronised learning 
with the jndicions He had been^ at- 

tached by the most formidable combination of enemies that 
ever songht the destruction of a single victim ; and over that 
combination, after a struggle of ten years, he had trit^ 

He had at length gone down to his grave in the fulness of 
agV m peace after so many troubles, in honour after so 
mnch <^loquy. / i ^ ^ ^ ^ 

on his eharaoter without favour or male- 
volence win pronounce that, in the two great elements of all 
social virtue, in respect for the rights of others, and in 
syihpa/ihy^ others, he was deficient. His 

piineiples were somewhat lax. His heait was somewhat 
hard. But though we cannot with truth describe him either 
as a righteous or as a merciW rider, vfe^ c regard with- 
out admiration the amplitude and fertility of his intellect, 
his rare talents for command, for administration, and for 
controversy, his danntless comage, his honourable poverty, 
his feiwerft zeal^ the intex^^ the state, his noble 
equanimity, tried by both extremes of fortune, and never 
disturbed by either. * 
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FEEDEEIC THE GEEAT. (Apbil, 1842.) 

Frederic tlie Qreajt and hk Twnee. Edited, with an Introduction bj 
Thomas CampbeIiL, Esq. 2 rols. 8yo. London : 1842, 

This work, wMch^ h^ honour of being introduced 

to the world by the anther of Lochiel and Hphenlinden, is 
hot whoUy unworthy of so <Estingnished a It pro- 

fesses, indeed, to be no more than a compilation ; but it is 
an exceedingly amusing compilation, and we shall be glad 
to have more of it. The narrative comes down at present 
only to the commencement of the Seven Tears’ War, and 
therefore does not comprise the most interesting portion of 
Fi'ederic’s reign. 

It may not be unacceptable to our readers that we should 
take this opportunity of presenting them with a slight sketch 
of the life of the greatest king that has, in modern times, 
succeeded by right of birth to a throne. It may, we fear, be 
impossible to compress so long and evehtftd a story within 
the limits which we must prescribe to ourselves. Should we 
be epmpeiled to btoak coh^ 

tinuation of this vrork appears, return to the subject. 

The Prussian mohatohy^ ihe^^ y^ of the great Euro- 
pean states, bht in populafion and reto fifth among 

them,^^^ art, science, and civiHsatioh entitM^ to the 

third, if not to the second place, sprang from a humble 
origin. About the beginning of the fifteenth century, the 
marquisate of Brandenburg was bestowed by the Emperor 
Sigismund on the noble family of HohenzoUem. In the six- 
teenth century that family embraced the Lutheran doctrines. 
It obtamed from the E in the seven- 

teenth century, the investiture 6f the d^uchy of Prassia. 
Even after this accession of territory, the chiefs of the house 
of Hohenzollern hardly ranked with the Electors of Saxony 
and Bavaria. The soil of Brandenburg was for the most 
part sterile. Even round Berlin, the capital of the province, 
and round Potsdam, the favourite residence of ^ 
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graves, the comitry was a desert. some places, the 
deep sand could with diffictilty be forced by assidtions tillage 
to yield thin crops of rye and oats. In other places, the an- 
cient forests^ the Eoman em- 

pire had descended <m the Damzhej remained iintouched by 
the hand of man; soil was rich it was generally 

marshy, and its insalnbrity repelled the cultivators whom its 
fertility attracted. Frederic William, called the Great Elec- 
tor, was the prince to whose policy his successors have 
agreed to ascribe their greatness. He acquired by the peace 
of Westphalia several valuable possessions, and among them 
the rich city and district of Magdeburg; and he left to his 
son Frederic a principality as considerable as any which was 
nc^ cahed a kingdom. 

Frederic aspired to the style of royalty. Ostentatious 
and profuse, negligent of his true interests and of his high 
duties, insatiably eager for frivolous distinctions, he added 
nothing to the real weight of the state which he governed: 
perhaps he transmitted his inheritance to his children im- 
paired rather than augmented in value ; hut he succeeded in 
gaining the ^eat object of his life, the title of King. 
the year 1700 he assmned this new dignity.^ & 
occasion to undergo aU the mortifications wto fall to the 
lot of ambitious upstarts. Compared with the o crowned 
heads of Europe, he made a figure resembling that which a 
JSfabob or a Commissary, who had bought a title, would make 
in the company of Peers whose ancestors had been attainted 
for treason against the Plantagenets. The envy of the class 
which Frederic quitted, and the civil scorn of the class into 
which he intruded himself, were marked in very significant 
ways. The Elector of Saxony at first refused to acknowledge 
the new Majesty, Lewis the Fourteenth looked down on his 
brother King with an air not unlike that with which the 
Count in Moli^re^s play regards Monsieur Jourdain, just 
fresh firom the muinmery of being made a gentleman, Aus- 
tria exacted large S3'<^rifices itt for her recognition, 

and at last gave it ungraciously. 

Frederic was succeeded by his son, Frederic William, a 
prince who must be allowed to have possessed some talents 
for administration, but whose character was disfigured by 
odious vices, and whose eccentricities were such as had never 
before been seen out of a madhouse. He was exact and dili- 
gent in the transacting of husmess ; and he was the first who 
fi»ned the design of obtaining for Prussia a place among 
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the Earopean powei'S, altogether out of proportion to her 
extent and population^ by means of a strong military organi- 
zation. Strict economy enabled him to keep up a peace 
establishment of sixty thousand troops. These troops were 
disciplined in such a manner, that placed beside them, the 
household regiments of Tersailles and St James’s would 
have appeared an awkward squad. The master of such a 
force could not but be regarded by all his neighbours as a 
formidable enemy and a valuable ally. 

But the mind of Frederic William was so ill regulated, 
that all his inclinations became passions, and all his passions 
partook of the character of moral and intellectual disease. 
His parsimony degenerated into sordid avarice. His taste 
for military pomp and order became a mania, like that of a 
Dutch burgomaster for tulips, or that of a member of the 
Eoxhurghe Club for Oaxtoils. While the envoys of the 
Court of Berlin were in a state of such squalid poverty as 
moved the laughter of foreign capitals, while the food placed 
before the princes and princesses of the hlood-royal of Prussia 
was too scanty to appease hunger, and so bad that even 
hunger loathed it, no price was thought too extravagant for 
tall recruits. The ambition of the King was to form a bri- 
gade of giants, and every country was ransacked by his agents 
for men above the ordinary stature. These researches were 
not confined to Europe. Ko head that towered above the 
crowd in the bazaars of Aleppo, of Cairo, or of Surat, could 
escape the crimps of Frederic WiUiam. O 
than seven feet high, who was pick^ in London by the 
Prussian ambassador, received a of near thirteen 

hundred pounds sterling, than the ambas- 

sador’s salary. This extravagance was the more absurd, be- 
cause a stout youth of five feet eight, who might have been 
procured for a few dollars, would in all probability have been 
a much more valuable soldier. But to Frederic William, 
this huge Irishman was what a brass Otho, or a Tinegar 
Bible, is to a collector of a different kind. 

It is remarkable, that thongh the main end of Frederic 
William’s administration was to have a great military force, 
though his reign forms an important epoch in the history of 
military discipline, and though his dominant passion was the 
love of military display, he was yet one of the most pacific 
of princes. We are afraid that his aversion to war was not 
the effect of humanity, but was merely one of his thousand 
whims. His feeling about ids troops seems to have re- 
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sembled a miser^s feeK^ money. He loved to 

collect tliem, to comt them, to see them to 
conld not find it in Ms Heart to break precious 

board. He looked forward to some fatnre time wben bis 
' Patagonian battalions were to drive bostile infantry before 
tbem like sbeep : bnt tbis futto time m receding ; 

and it is probable that, if bis life Had be& toH>Bged t^^ 
years, bis superb army wonld never Have seen any harder 
service tban a sbam figbt in tbe fields near Berlin. But the 
great military means wbieb be bad collected were destiiied 
to be employed by a spirit far more daring and inventive 
tbanbispwn. . 

Frederic, snmamed tbe G-reat, son of Frederic William, 
was born in Jannary 1712. It may safely be prononneed 
that be bad received from natoe a stong aiad sharp iinder-^ 
standing, and a rare firmness of temper and intensity ofwill. 
As to the other parts of his character, it is diffictdt to say 
whether they are to be ascribed to natnre, or to the strange 
traming wMcb be imderwent. The history of bis boyhood 
is painfiiUy interesting. Twist in the parish work- 

bonse, Smike at Dotbeboys Hab, were petted cbildfen when 
Compared with this wretched heir apparent of a crown. The 
natnre of Frederic Wilbam was bard and bad, and the Habit 
of exercising arbitrary power bad made him frightfully 
savage. His rage constantly vented itself to right and lefi 
in curses and blows. Wben bis Majesty took a walk, every 
human being fled before Him, as if a tiger bad broken loose 
from a menagerie. If be met a lady in the street, be gave 
her a Mck, and told her to go Home and mind her brats. If 
be saw a clergyman staring at the soldiers, be admonished 
the reverend gentleman to betake himself to study and 
prayer, and enforced this pious advice by a sound c?ming, 
administered on the spot. But it was in bis own House 
that be was most unreasonable and feto^O^s. His palace 
was beU, and be the most execrable of fiends, be- 

tween Moloch and Puck, His son Frederic and bis daughter 
Wilbelmina, afterwards Margravine of Barenth, were in an 
especial manner objects of Ms aversion. His own mind was 
uncultivated. He despised literature. He bated infidels, 
papists, and metaphysicians, and did not very well under- 
stand in. what they differed from each other. Tbe business 
of life, according to Mm, was to drill and to be drilled. The 
recreations suited to a prince, were to sit in a cloud of to- 
bacco smoke, to sip Swedish beer between tbe puffs of tbe 
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pipe, to play bactgammon for three h.al:^ence a rubber, to 
kill wild hogs, and to shoot partridges by the thousand. The 
Prince Eoyal showed little inclination either for the serious 
employments or for the amusements of his father. He 
shirked the duties of the parade: he detested the fume of 
tobacco : he had no taste either for backgammon or for field 
sports. He had an exquisite ear, and performed skilfully 
on the flute. His earliest instructors had been French re- 
fugees, and they had awakened in him a strong passion for 
French literature and French socieiy. Frederic William re- 
garded these tastes as effeminate and contemptible^ and, by 
abuse and persecution, nm still stronger. Things 

became worse when the Prince Eoyal attained that time of 
life at which the great revolution in the human mind and 
body takes place. He was guilty of some youthful indis- 
cretions, which no good and wise parent would regard with 
severity. At a later period he was accused, truly or falsely, of 
vices from which history averts her eyes, and which even Satire 
blushes to name, vices such that, to borrow the energetic 
language of Lord Keeper Coventry, the depraved nature 
of man, which of itself carrieth man to all other sin, ab- 
horreth them.^’ But the offences of his youth were not 
characterized by any peculiar turpitude. They excited, how- 
ever, transports of rage in the King, who hated all faults 
except those to which he was himself inclined, and who 
conceived that he made ample atonement to Heaven for his 
brutality, by holding the softer passions in detestatiom^^^^^^^ T^ 
Prince E lyas not <me of t^^ who are^^^ c to 

take their religion on trust. He asked puzzling questions, 
aM b^^ouglft & of 

something different from pTO The King sus- 
pected that his son was jm<3ini^ of some sort 

or other, whether Calvinist or Atheist his Majesty did not 
very well know. The ordinary malignity of Frederic William 
was bad enough* He now thought malignity a part of his 
<hffy as a Christian man, and the conscience thai he had / 
stimulated his hafr^^ The flute was brolmn t^ French 
books were sent out of the palace : the Prince was kicked 
and,cudgelled, and pulled %; the hair. At diuner the plates 
were hurled at his head : sometimes he was restricted to 
bread and water : sometimes he was forced to swallow food 
so nauseous that he could not keep it on his stomach. Once 
his father knocked him down, dragged him along the floor to 
a window, and was with difficulty prevented from strangling 
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him with the cord of the curtain. The Qneen, for the crime 
of not wishing to see her son murdered, was subjected to the 
grossest M Princess Wilhelmina, who took 

het Mrs. Brown- 

rigg^s apprentices. Driven to despair, the unhappy youth 
tried to rim awa of the old tyrant rose to 

madness. The Prince was^ m^^^ in the army : his flight 
was therefore desertion ; and in the moral code of Prederic 
William, deseriion was the highest of all crimes. Deser- 
tion,” says' this royal theologian^ in one of his half crazy 
letters, is from hell. It is a work of the children of the 
Devfl. No chad of God could p^^^ goaty of it.” An 

accomplice of the Prince, in spite of the recommendation of 
a con:rt martial, was mercae^ It seemed 

probable that the Prince himself would suffer the same fate. 
It was with difficulty that the intercession of the States of 
Holltod, of the Kings of Sweden and Poland, and of the 
Emperor of Germany, saved the House of Brandenburg from 
the stain of an unnatural murder. After months of cruel 
suspense, IVederic learns that his life would be simred. He 
remained, however, long a prisoner 5 but he was not on that 
account to be pitied. He found in his gaolers a tenderness 
which he had never found m his ^ f^^ 
sumptuous, but he had wholesome food in sufficient quantity 
to appease hunger; he could read the Henriade without 
being kicked, and could play on his flute without having it 
broken over his head. ^ 

When his confinement terminated he was a man. He had 
nearly completed his twenty-first year, and could scarcely be 
kept much longer under the restraints which had made his 
boyhood miserable. Suffering had matured his understand- 
ing, while it had hardened his heart and soured his temper. 
He had learnt self-command and dissimulation ; he affected 
to conform to some of his father’s views/ 
accepted a wife, who was a wife only in name, from Ms & 
hand. He also seiwed with credit, though w^^ 
tunity of acquiring brilKant distinction, under the command 
of Prince Eugene, during a campaign marked by no extra- 
ordinary events. He was now permitted to keep a separate 
establishment, and was therefore able to indulge with caution 
his own tastes. Partly in order to conciliate the king, and 
partly, no doubt, from inclihation, he gave up a portion of his 
twe to military and political business, and thus' gradually 
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acquired such an aptitude for affairs as his most intimate 
associates were not aware that he possessed. 

His favourite abode was at Eheinsberg, near the frontier 
which separates the Prussian dominions from the Duchy of 
Mecklenburg, Eheinsberg is a fertile and smiling spot^ in 
the midst of the sandy waste of the Marquisate, The man- 
sion^ surrounded by woods of oak and beech, looks out -upon 
a spacious lake. There Prederio amused himself by laying 
out gardens in regular alleys and intricate mazes, by building 
obelisks, temples, and conservatories, and by collecting rare 
fruits and flowers, ffis retirem by a few 

companions, among whom he seems to have preferred those 
whoj by birth or extraction, were Prench. With these inr 
mates he dined and supped well, drank freely, and amused 
himself sometimes with eoncerts, and sometimes with holding 
chapters of a fratermiy which he called the Order of Bayard ; 
but literature was his chief resource. 

His education had been entirely Prench. The long ascen- 
dency which Lewis XIV, had enjoyed, and the eminent merit 
of the tragic and comic dramatists, of the satirists, and of the 
p>reachers who had flourished under that magnificent prince, 
had made the Prench language predominant in Europe. Even 
in countries which had a national literature, and which could 
boast of names greater than those of Eacine, of Moliere, and 
of Massihoia, in the couatry of Dante, in the country of Cer- 
vantes, in the country of Shakspeare and Milton, &e intel- 
lectual fashions of Pms had been to a great extent 
Grermany had not yet produced a single masterpiece of poetry 
or eloquence. thereforej the Prench taste 

reigned without rival and wil^ limit. Every youth of rank 

was taught to speak and^^^ w^ Prench. he should 

speak and w^ tongue with politeness or even with 

accuracy and facility, was regarded as comparatively an un- 
important object. Even Frederic William, with all Ms rugged ■ 
Saxon prejudices, thought it necessary that his children 
should know Prench, and qmte OT they should 

be well versed in Grerman, The Latin was positively inter- 
dicted. *^My son, ’Vhis Majesty wrote, >^shall^ 
and*, more than that, I mSL not suffer any body even to men- 
tion such a thing to me/* One of the preceptors ventured to 
read the Golden Bull in the original with the Prince Eoyal. 
Frederic WiUiam entered the room, and broke out in his 
usual kingly style. 

Eascal, what are you at there ■ 
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Hease yo\ir Majestyj^’ answered tlie preceptor, I was 
es^jlamiiig tHe Golden BiaU to Ms Eoyal ffi 

Golden BMl yon^ ! ^Vroared the Majesty of 

Prussia. Up went the King’s cane; away ran the terrified 
instnidtor ; and Prederic’s classical studies e^ for OTer* 
He now and th^ afiected to quofo Uatm sent^ 
duced such exquisitely Ciceronian phrases as these :—Stante 
pede morire,’’— ^ De gustibus non est disputandus/ — “ Tot 
yerbas tot Of Italian he had not enou^ to read 

a page of Metastasid with ease ; and of the Spanish and 
English, he did not, as far as we are aware, understand a 
.single word. 

As the highest human compositions to which he had access 
were those of the Preneh writers, it is not strange that his 
adnihation for those writers shotiM have been unhoim 
His ambitious and eager temper early prompted him to imi- 
tate what he admired. The wish, peihaps, dearest^^^^^ to his 
heart was, that he might rank among the masters of Prench 
rhetoric and poetry. He wrote prose and verse as indefati- 
^ibly as if he had been a starving hack of Cave or Osborn; 
but Nature, which had bestowed on Mm, in a large measuio, 
the talents of a captain and of an administrator, had withheld 
from him those Mgher and rarer gifts, without which indus- 
try labours in vain to produce immortal eloquence and song* 
And, indeed, had he been blessed with moi^e imagination, wit, 
and fertility of thought, than he appears to have had, he would 
stiH have been subject to one great disadvantage, which woidd, 
in all probability, have for ever prevented Mm from talri ng a 
high place anaong men of letters. He had not the fufi com- 
mand of any language. Ther^ no machine of thought 
wMch he could employ with perfect ease, confidence, a.nd 
freedom. He had German enough to scold his servants, or to 
give the word of command to his grenadiers ; but his gram- 
mar and pronunciation were extremely bad. He found it 
difficult to make out the meaning even of the simplest German 
poetry. On one occasion a version of Racine’s Iphigenie was 
read to him. He held the French original in his hand ; bnt was 
forced to own that even with such help, he could not under- 
stand the translation/ Yet though he had neglected his mother 
tongue, in order to bestow all his attention on French, his 
French was, after aU, the French of a foreigner. It was ne- 
cessary for him to have always at Ms beck some men of letters 
: from Paris to point out the solecisms and false rhymes of 
which, to the last, he was frequently guilty. Even had he 
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possessed tlie poetic faculty, of wliici., as far as we can judge, 
lie was utterly destitute, the want of a language would have 
prevented him from heing a great poet. 'No noble work of 
imagination, as far as we recollect, was ever composed by any 
man, except in a dialect which he had learned without re- 
membering how or when, and which he had spoken with per- 
fect ease before he had ever analysed its structure. Eomans 
of great abilities wrote Greek verses ; but how many of those 
verses have deserved to live P Many men of eminent genius 
have, in modem times, written Latin poems ; but, as far as 
we are aware, none of those poems, iiot even Mihon’s, cto ^ 
ranked in the first cto art, or even very high m the second. : 
It is not strange, therefore, that, in the hWich verses of 
IVederic, we can find nothing beyond, the reach of any man of 
good parts and industry, nothing above the level of 
gate and Seatonian poetry. His best pieces may perhaps 
rank with the worst in Dodsley’s colleetion. In history, he 
succeeded better. We do not indeed find in any part of his 
voluminous Memoirs, either deep reflection or vivid painting. 
But the narrative is distinguished by clearness, conciseness, 
good sense, and a certain air of trath and simplicity, which 
is singularly graceful in a man who, having done great things, 
sits down to relate them. On the whole, however, none of his 
■writings are so agreeable to us as his Letters, particularly 
those which are written with earnestness, and are not em- 
broidered with verses. 

It is not strange that a young man devoted to literature^ 
and acquainted only with the literature of France, should 
have looked with profound veneration on the genius of Tol- 
taire^ A man who has never seen the sun,” says Calderon, 
in one of his charming comedies, "'^cannot be blamed for 
thinking that no glory can exceed that of the mLOon. A mail 
who has seen neither moon nor sun, cannot be blamed for 
talking of brightness of the morning star.” 

Had Frederic been able to read Homer and Milton, or even 
Yirgil and Tasso, his admiration of the Henriade would prove 
that he was utterly destitute of the power of discerning w:hat 
is exceUent in art. A ^ been familiar with Sophooles or 
Shakspeare, we should have expected him to appreciate Zaire 
more justly. Had he been able to study Thucydides and 
Tacitus in the original Greek and Latin, he would have 
known that there were heights in the eloquence of history 
far beyond the reach of the author of the Life of Charles the 
Twelfth.^^^^^ heroic poem, several of the most 
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powerful tragedies, and the most hrilHant and picturesque 
historical work that I^ederie had e^er read, were Voltaire’s. 
Such high and various excellence moved the young Prince 
almost to adoration. The opinions of Voltaire on religious 
and philosophical questions had not yet been feUy e 
to the public. At a later period, when an eadle from his 
country, and at open war with the Church, he spoke out^ 
But when was at Eheinsberg, Voltaire was still a 

courtier I aM, though he could not always curb his petulant 
wit, he had as yet published nothing that could exclude him 
from Versailles, tod little that a divine of the mild and gene- 
rous school of Grotius and. Tillotsdn might not read with 
pleasure. In the Heim^ in Zaire, and in Alza^, Christian 
piety is eschibited in the m^ form ; and, some years 

after the period of which we are writing, a Pope condescended 
to accept the dedication of Mahomet. The real sentiments of 
the poet, however, might be; cletoly perceived by a keen eye 
through the decent disguise with which he veiled them, and 
could not escape the sagacity of Frederic, who held similar* 
opinions, and had been accustomed to practise sixailar dis- 
.simulation. 

The Prince wrote to his idol in the style of a worshipper y 
tod Voltaire replied with exquisite grace and address. A cor- 
respondence followed, which may be studied with advantage 
by those who wish to become proficients in the ignoble art of 
flattery. No man ever paid compliments better than Voltaire. 
His sweetest confectionery had always a delicate, yet stimu- 
lating flavour, which was delightful to palates wearied by the 
coarse preparations of inferior artists. It was only from his 
hand that so much sugar could be swallowed without making 
the swallower sick. Copies of verses, writing desks; trinkets 
of amber, were exchanged between the friends. Frederic con- 
fided his writings to Voltaire ^ and Voltaire applauded^ as if 
Frederic had been Eacine and Bossuet in one. One of his 
Eoyal Highness’s performances was a refutation of Machia- 
velli. Voltaire undertook to convey it to the press. It was 
entitled the Anti Machiavel, and was an edifying homily 
against rapacity, perfidy, arbitrary government, unjust war, 
in short, against almost every thing for which its author is 
now remembered among men. 

The old King uttered now and then a ferocious growl at the 
diversions of Eheinsberg. But his health was broken ; his 
end waa approaching ; and his vigour was impaired. He had 
onliy one pleasure left, that of seeing tall soldiers. He could 
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always be propitiated by a present of a grenadier of six feet 
four or six feet five ; and sncli presents were from time to time 
judiciously offered by bis son. 

Early in tbe year 1740, Erederiek William met death with 
a firmness and dignity worthy of a better and wiser man; and 
Frederic, who had just completed Ms twenty-eighth year, be- 
came King of Prussia. His character was little understood. 
That he had good abilities, indeed, no person who had talked 
with him, or corresponded with him, could doubt. But the 
easy Epicurean life^ w^ had led, his love of good cookeiy 
and good wine, of music,^^ pf c(nrvei^a;Hon, of li 
led mkny to regard him as a sensual and mtellectual yolt^)^ 
tuary. His habit of canting about moderation, peace, liberty, 
and the happiness which a good mind derives from the happi- 
ness of others, had imposed on some who should have known 
better. Those who thought best of him, expected a Telema- 
chus after FenfloMs pattern. Others predicted the approach 
of a Medicean age, an age propitious to learning and art, and 
not unpropitious to pleasure. Nobody had the least suspicion 
that a tyrant of extraordinary military and political talents, of 
industry more extraordinary still, without fear, without faith, 
and without mercy, had ascended the throne. 

The disappointment of Falstaff at his old boon-companion’s 
coronation was not more bitter than that which awaited some 
of the inmates of Eheinsberg. They had long looked forward 
to the accession of their patron, as to the event from which 
their own prosperity and greatness was to date. They had at 
last reached the promised land, the land which they had 
figured to themselves as flowing with miUt and honey ; m 
they found it a desert. No more of these fooleries,” was 
the short, sharp admonition given by Frederic to one of them. 
It soon became plain that, in the most important points, the 
new sovereign bore a strong family likeness to his prede- 
cessor. There was indeed a wide difference between the father 
and the son as respected extent and vigour of intellect, spe- 
culative opinions, amusements, studies, outward demeanour. 
But ;the groundwork of the character was the same in both. 
To both were common the love of order, the love of business, 
the Uiilitey the parsimony, the imperious spirit, the 

temper iiTitable even to ferocity, the pleasure in the pain and 
humiliation of others. But these propensities had in Frederic 
William partaken of the general unsoundness of his mind, and 
wore a very different aspect when fomrd in company with the 
strong and cultivated understanding of his successor. Tlius, 
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for example, Frederic was as anxious as any prince coxild be 
about tlie efficiency of M army. Bui tMs anxiety never de- 
generated into a monomania, like that wMcli led his father to 
pay fancy prices for giants. Frederic^^^ w 
money as any prince or any private man ought to fee. But he 
did not conceive, like his fathei^^^ that it was worth while to 
eat unwholesome cabbages for the purpose of saving four or 
five rixdollars in the year. IVederic was, we fear, as malevo- 
lent as his father f but wit enabled him often to 
show his malevolence in ways more decent than thoseto ' 
which his father resorted, and to inflict misery and degrada- 
tion by a taunt instead of a blow. Frederic, it is true, by no 
metos relinquished his hereditary privilege of kicking and 
cudgeUing. ffi however, as to that matter, dieted 

in some iinporiant respects from his fatheris. To Frederic 
William, the mere circumstance that any persons whatever, 
men, women, or childreh, Prussians or foreigners, were within 
reach of his toes and of his cane, appeared to be a sufficient 
reason for proceeding to belabour •^em. Frederic required 
provocation as weh as vicMty ; nor was he ever kn to in- 
flict this paternal species of coirectibn on any but his bom 
subjects ; though on one occasion Id. Thi^ba^^ reason, 
during a few seconds, to anticipate the high honour of being 
an exception to this general rule. 

The character of Frederic was stih very imperfectly under- 
stood either by his subjects or by his neighbours, when 
events occurred which exhibited it in a strong light. A few 
jnonths after his accession died Charles VI., Emf)eror of Ger- 
many, the last deseehdant, in the male line, of the house of 
Austria. 

Charles left no son, and had, long before his death, relin- 
quished ah hopes of male issue. During the latter part of 
his life, his principal object had been to secure to his de- 
scendants in the female line the many crowns of the house of 
Hapsburg. With this view he had promulgated a new law of 
succession, widely celebrated throughout Europe tmder the 
name of the Pragmatic Sanction. By virtue of this law, his 
daughter, the Archduchess Maria Theresa, wife of Francis of 
Loraine, succeeded to the dominions of her ancestors, 

ITo sovereign has ever taken possession of a throne by a 
clearer title. All the politics of the Austrian cabinet had, 
during twenty years, been directed to one single end, the 
settlement of tlm succession. From every person whose rights 
cofild bo, considered as injuriously affected, renunciations in 
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the most solemn form had been obtained. The new law had 
been ratified by the Estates of all the Hngdoms and princi- 
palities which made np the great Austrian monarchy. Eng- 
land, France, Spain, Russia, Poland, Prussia, Sweden, Den- 
mark, the Germanic body, had bound themselves by treaiy to 
maintain the Pragmatic Sanction. That instrument was 
placed under the protection of the public faith of the whole 
civilized world. 

Even if no positive stipulations on this subject had existed, 
the arrangement was one which no gobd man -would have 
been wMng to disturb^^^^ It was a peaceable arrangement* It 
Was an arrangement acceptable to the gteat population whose 
happiness Was chiefly coneerned. It was an arrangement 
which made no change in the dis-l^ribution of power among^^^^^^t^^ 
states of Christen^ It^wa^i an arrangement which could 
be set aside only by means of a general war ; and, if it were 
set aside, the effect would be, -that the equilibrium of Europe 
would be deranged, that the loyal and patriotic feelings of 
millions would be cruelly outraged, and that great provinces 
which had been united for centuries would be tom from each 
other by m^in force. 

The sovereigns of Europe were, therefore, hound by every 
obligation which those who are entrusted with power over 
their fellow-creatures ought to hold most sacred, to respect 
and defend the rights of the Archduchess. Her situation and 
her personal qualities were such as might be expected to move 
the mind of any generous man to pity^ admiration, and chi- 
valrous tenderness. She was in her twenty-fourth year. Her 
form was^^^^ her features beautiful, her cquntehanee 

sweet and aminated, her voice musical^ her ^^d^ 
cions and dignified. In all domestic relations she was without 
reproach. She was married to a husband whom she loved, 
and was on the point of giving birth to a child, when death 
deprived her of her father. The loss of a parent and the new 
cares of empire, were -foomueh for her in the delicate state of 
her health. Her spirits were depressed, and her cheek lost its 
bloom. Yet it seemed that she had little cause for anxiety. 
It seemed that justice, humanity^ and the faith ^ o^ 
w<^^ due weight, and that Ihe sett^ 

soleijfmly gu^ would be quietly carried into effect. 

England, Russia, Poland, andHolland, declared in form their 
intention to adhere to their engagements. The French mi- 
nisters made a verbal declaration to the same effect. But 
from no quarter did the young Queen of Hungary receive 

VOL. VI. tJ u 
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stronger assurances of friendship and support than from the 
King of Prussia. 

Yet the King of Prassia, the Anti-MacMavel, had already 
fuily determined to commit^ & great crime of yidating his 
pKghted o^ was bound to 

defend, and of pl^ Eurc^e^ bloody, and 

desolating war ; and aH tbis for no end whatever, except that 
he might extend his dominions, and see Ms name in the 
^zefctes;^ a great arniy with 

speed and seereeyj to invade Silesia before Maria TQieresa 
should be apprised of Ms design, and to add that rich pro- 
vince to Ms 

We wiU not condescend to length the pleas wMch 

toe contoil^^: of the Memoirs befbr^^^^^ 

Preuss. They amount to this, that the House of Brandenburg 
had some ancient pretensions to SHesia, and had in the pre- 
vious century compelled, by hard usage on the part of 
the Gourfc of Vieima, to waive those pretensions. It is certain 
that, whoever might originally have been in the right, Prussia 
had submitted. Prince after prince of toe House of Branden- 
burg had acquiesced in the existing arrangementv^^^^^^ 

Court of Berlin had recently been allied with that of Vienna, 
and had guaranteed toe mtegrity of to^ ^^®trto states. Is 
it not perfectly clear that, if antiquated claims are to be set 
up against recent treaties and long possession, the world can 
never be at peace laws of aU nations have 

wisely established a time of limitation, after wMch titles, 
however illegitimate in their origin, cannot be questioned. It 
is felt by every body, that to eject a person from Ms estate on 
the ground of some injustice committed m the time o^^^^ 
Tudors would produce aft IJie evils which result from arbi-- 
irary confiscation, and would make all property insecure. It 
concerns the commonwealth— so runs the legal maxim— -that 
there be an end of litigation. And surely this maxim is at 
least equally applicable to the great commonwealth of states ; 
for m that commonwealth litigation nieans the devastation of 
provinces, the suspension of trade and industry, sieges like 
those of Badajoz and St. Sebastian, pitched fields like those of 
Eylau and Borodino. We hold that the transfer of Norway 
from Denmark to Sweden was an unjustifiable proceeding ; but 
would the Hug of Denmark be therefore justified in landing, 
without any new provocation, in Norway, and commencing 
military operations there P The king of Holland thinks, no 
doubt^ toat he was unjustly deprived otthe Belgianprovinces* 
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Grant that it were so. Woidd lie, therefore, be justified in 
marching with an army on Brussels ? The case against Fre- 
deric was still stronger, inasmuch as the injustice of which 
he complained had been committed more than a century be- 
fore. Nor must it be forgotten that he owed the highest 
personal obligations to the House of Austria. It may be 
doubted whether his life had not been preserved by the in- 
tercession of the prince whose daughter he was about to 
plunder. 

To do the King justice, he pretended to no more virtue 
than he had. In manifestoes h^^ sake, xhsert 

some idle stories ahout his anti^^ed claim on^ S^ but 
in his conversations and Memoirs he toot a veiy different tone, 
ilis own words are : Ambition, interest, the desire of making 
people talk about me, carried the day ; and I decided for war.^^ 

Having resolved on his course, he acted with ability and 
vigour. It was impossible wholly to conceal his preparations ; 
for throughout the Prussian territories regiments, guns, and 
baggage were in motion. The Austrian envoy at Berlin ap- 
prized his court of these facts, and expressed a suspicion of 
Fredericks designs ; but the ministers of Maria Theresa re- 
fused to give credit to so black an imputation on a young 
prince who was loiown chiefly by his high professions of in- 
tegrity and philanthropy. We will not,” they wrote, “ we 
cannot, believe it.” 

In the meantime the Prussian forces had been assembled. 
Without any declaration of war, vrithout any demand 
paration, in the yery^^^^^a^^ pouring forth compliments and 
assurances of good wiU, commenced hostilities. 

Many thousands of his troops were actuaUy in Silesia before 
the Queen^^^ b^^^^^ knew that he had set up any claim to 

any part of her territories. At length he sent her a message 
which could be regarded only as an insult. If she would but 
let him have Silesia, he WGidd, he s^^ by her against 

any power which should try to deprive her of her other domi- 
nions ; as if he was not already bound to stand by her, or as 
if his new promise could be of more value than the old one. 

It was the depth of winter. The cold was severe, and the 
roads heavy with mire. But the Piussians pressed on. 
sistance was impossible. The Austrian army was then neither 
numerous nor efficient. The small portion of that army 
which lay in Silesia was unprepared for hostilities. Glogau 
was blockaded 5 Breslau opened its gates; Ohlau was evacu- 
ated. A few scattered garrisons still held out ; but the whole 
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open countj^ was STibju^ : no enemy yentoredto enconnter 

the King in the field ; and, before January 1741, 

he returned to reee^^^ congratulations of bis subjects at 
Berlin. 

Had the Silesian question been merely a question between 
Frederic and Maria Theresa, it would be impossible to acquit 
the Prussian King of gross perfidy. But when we consider 
the effects which his policy produced, and could not fail to 
produce, on the whole coxmnxinity of civilized nations, we are 
compened to pronoxihce a condemnation stni more severe. Till 
he began the war, it seemed possible, even probable, that the 
peace of the world wotild be preserved. T^ plunder of the 
great Austrian heritage was indeed a strong temptation ; and 
in more than one cornet am^^ schemes w^re already 
meditated. But the treaties by which the Pragmatic Sanction 
had been guaranteed were express and recent. To^ to 
Europe into confusion for a purpose clearly unjust, was no 
light matter. England wae true to her engagements. The 
voice of Pleury had always been for peace. He had a con- 
science. He was now in extreme old age, and was unwilling, 
after a life which, when his situation was considered, niust be 
pronounced singularly pure, to carry the fresh stain of a great 
crime before the tribunal of his God. Even the vain and un- 
principled Belle-Isle, whose whole life was one wild day-dream 
of conquest and spoliation, felt that Prance, bound as she was 
by solemn stipulations, could not, without disgrace, make a 
direct attack on the Austrian dominions. Charles, Elector of 
Bavaria, pretended that ^^ h^ had a right to a large part of the 
inheritance wHch the Pi^gmatic Sanction gave to the Queen 
of Hungary; but he was not sufficiently powerful to move 
without support. It might, therefore, not unreasonably be 
expected that, after a short period of restlessness, aU the po- 
tentates of Christendom would acquiesce in the arrangements 
made by the late Emperor. But the selfish rapaciiy of the 
King of Prussia gave the signal to his neighbours. His ex- 
ample quieted their sense of shame. His success led tom to 
underrate to difficulty of dismembering to Austrian 
arehy. The whole world sprang to arms. On to head of 
Prederic is all to blood which was shed in a war which raged 
during many years and in every quarter of the globe, to blood 
of to column of Pontenoy, to blood of to mountaineers 
who were slaughtered at CuUodeh. The evils produced by Ms 
'vpokedness were felt in lands where to name of Prussia was 
unknown ; and, in order that he might rob a neighbour whom 
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he had promised to defend, black men fought on the coast of 
Coromandel, and red men scalped each other by the Great 
Lakes of ITorth America. 

Silesia had been occupied without a battle ; but the Austrian 
troops were advancing to the relief of the fortresses which 
still held out. In the spring Frederic rejoined his army. He 
had seen little of war, and had never commanded any great 
body of men in the field. It is not, therefore, strange that his 
first military operations showed little of that skill which, at 
a later period, was the admirati^ of Europe. What 
seurs say of some pictures painted by Raphael youth, 

may be said of this campaign. It was in itederio’s^^^ 
manner. Fortmiately for him, t^ to whom he was 

opposed were men of small capaciiy. The .disciplin 
own troops, particularly of the infantry, was unequalled in 
that age ; and some able and experienced officers were at 
hand to assist him with their advice. Of these, the most dis- 
tinguished was lield-Marshal Schwerin, a brave adventurer 
of Pomeranian extraction, who had served half the govern- 
ments in Europe, had borne the commissions of the States 
General of Holland and of the Duke of Mecklenburg, had 
fought under Marlborough at Blenheim, and had been with 
Charles the Twelfth at Bender. 

Frederic’s first battle was fought at Molwitzj and never 
did the career of a great commander open in a more inauspi- 
cious manner. His army was victorious. Hot only, however, 
^d he ncrfj estal^^ character of an able ge- 
neral f but he as to make it doubtfifi w& 

ther he possessed the vulgar courage of a soldier. The cavalry, 
which he commanded in person, was put to flight. Unaceus- 
tomed to the tumult and carnage of a field of battle, he lost 
his self-possession, and listened too readily to those who urged 
him to save himself. His English grey carried him many 
miles jfeom the field, while Schwerin, though wounded in two 
places, manfoHy upheld the day. The skill of the old Field- 
Marshal and the steadiness of the Prussian battalions pre- 
vailed; and the Austrian amiy was driven from the field wi^ 
the loss of eight thousand men. 

The news was carried late at night to a mOl in which the 
King had taken shelter. It gave him a bitter pang. He was 
successful; but he owed his success to dispositions which 
others had made, and to the valour of men who had fought 
while he was flying. So unpromising was the first appear- 
ance of the greatest warrior of that age. 
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The battle of Molwitz was the signal for a general explosion 
thronghotit Europe. Bavaria took up arms. France, not yet 
declaring herself a principal in the war,^^to^ part in it as an 
The^ t^ mankind 

had cwed many ye^^ ttanquilKyi^^^^^ about this 

time from the sc^e,^^^T^ 

the weakness of sacrificing their sense of justice and their love 
of peace to the vain hope of preserving their power. Fleury, 
smiring under age and infirmity, was home down hy the im- 
petuosity of Belle-Islev Walpole retired from the service of 
his ungrateful country to his woods and paintings at Hough- 
ton ; and Ms power devolved on the daring and eccentric 
Carteret. As were the minmters, so were the nations. Thirty 
years during wMch Europe had, with few inteirruptions, en- 
joyed repose, had prepared the public mind for great military 
efiEbrts. A new generation had grown up, which could not 
remember the siege of Ttirin or the slaughter of Malplaquet ; 
which knew war by nothing but its trophies ; and which, while 
it looked with pride on the tapestries at Blenheim, or the 
statue in the Place of Victories, little thought by what priva-* 
tions, by what waste of private fortunes, by how many bitter 
tears, conquests must be purchased. 

For a time fortune seeipaed adverse to the Queen of Hm 
gary. Frederic invaded Moravia. The French and Bavarians 
penetrated into Bohemia, and Were there joined by the Saxons. 
Prague was taken. The Elector of Bavaria was raised by the 
suffrages of his colleagues to the Imperial throne, a throne 
which the practice of centuries had almost entitled the House 
of Austria to regard as a hereditary possession. 

Vet was the spirit of the haughty daughter of the Csesars 
unbroken. Hungary was still hers by an unquestionable title; 
and although her ancestors had found Hungary the most mu- 
tinous of all their kingdoms, she resolved to trust he^^^ 
the fidelity of a people, rude indeed, turbulent, and impatient 
of oppression, but brave, generous, and simple -hearted. In 
the midst of disttess and peril she had given blr^ a son, 
afterwards the Emperor Joseph the Second. Scarcely had she 
risen from her couch, when she hastened to Presburg. There, 
in the sight of an innumerable multitude, she was crowned 
with the crown and robed with the robe of St. Stephen. No 
spectator could restrain Ms tears when the beautiful young 
mother, still weak from child-bearing, rode, after the fasMon 
of her fathers, up the Mount of Defiance, unsheathed the an- 
cient sword qf state, shook it; towards north and south, east 
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and west, and, with a glow on her pale face, challenged the 
four corners of the world to dispute her rights and those of 
her boy. A-t the first sitting of the Diet she appeared clad 
in deep mourning for her father, and in pathetic and digni- 
fied words implored her people to support her just cause. 
Magnates and deputies sprang up, half drew their sabres, and 
with eager Toices vowed to stand by her with their lives and 
fortunes. Till then, her firmness had never once forsaken her 
before the public eye j but at that shout she sank down upon 
her throne, and wept aloud* Still more touching was the 
sight when, a few days later, she came again before the Es- 
tates of her reahn, and heH up before them the little ArchM 
in her arms. Then it was that the enthusiasm of Hungary 
broke forth into that war-ciy wM soon resounded through- 
out Europe, Let us die fim our^^^E^ Theresa 

the meantiine, a change of 

policy. He had no wish to raise France to supreme power 
on the Continent, at the expense of the House of Hapsburg. 
His first object was to rob the Queen of Hungary. His 
second object was that, if possible, nobody should rob her 
but himself. He had entered into engagements with the 
powers leagued against Austria; but these engagements were 
in Ms estimation of no more force than the guarantee for- 
merly given to the Pragmatic Sanction. His plan now was 
to secure his share of the plunder by betraying his accom- 
plices. Maria Theresa was little inclined to listen to any 
such compromise; but the EngUsh government represented 
to her so strongly the necessity of buying off Frederic, that 
she agreed to negotiate. The negotiationwould not, how- 
ever, have ended in a treaty, had not the arms of Frederic 
been crowned with a second victory. Prince Charles of 
Loraine, brother-in-law to Maria Theresa, a bold a^d active 
though uirfortuiiate general, gave battle to the IVussians at 
Chotusitz, and was defeated. The Xing was still only a 
learner of the military art. He acknowledged, at a later 
period, that his success on this occasion was to be attributed, 
not at all to his own generalsMp, but solely to the valour 
steadiness of his troops. He completely effaee^^^^ 
by his personal courage and energy, the stain wMch Molwitz 
had left on Ms reputation. 

A peace, concluded under the English mediation, was the 
fruit of this battle. Maria Theresa ceded Silesia : F^ 
abandoned his allies : Saxony followed Ms example ; and the 
Queen was left at liberty to turn her whole force against 
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France and Bavaria. SHe was every where trininpliant. The 
IVeneh were compelled to evacuate Bohemia, and with diffi- 
culty effected their escape. The whole line of their retreat 
might be tracked by the corpses of thousands who had died 
of cold, fatigue and hunger. Many of those who reached 
their country carried with them the seeds of death. Bavaria 
was overrun by of ferocious warriors from bloody 
debatable land which lies on the fr'cmtier between Christ^^ 
dpm and T^am. The terrible names of the Pandoor, the 
Groat, and the Hussar, then first became familiar to western 
Europe. The unfortunate Charles of Bavaria, vanquished 
by Austria, betrayed by Prussia, d^^ hereditary 

states, and neglected by his allies, was hurried by shame and 
remorse to an untimely end. An EngHsh army appeared in 
the heaH of Germany, and defeated the Ikenc 
The Austrian captains already began to talk of completing 
the work of Marlborough and Eugene, and of compeUing 
IVance to relm Three Bishoprics. 

The Court of Versailles, in this perd,^ fe 
for help. He had been guilty of two great treasons : perhaps 
he might bo induced to commit a third* The Duchess of 
Chateauroux then held the chief influence over the feeble 
Lewis. She determined to send an agent to Berlin ; and 
Voltaire was selected for the nussion. He eagerly ^u^ 
the task ; for, while his literary fame filled all Europe, he was 
troubled with a chddish craving for political distinction. He 
was vain, and not without reason, of his address, and of his 
insinuating eloquence ; and he flattered himself that he pos- 
sessed boundless influence over the King of Prussia. The 
truth was that he knew, as yet, only one comer of Fredericks 
character. He was well acquainted with all the petty vani- 
ties and affectations of the poetaster ; but was not aware that 
these foibles were united with aU the talents and vices which 
lead to success in active life, and that the unducky versifier 
who pestered him with reams of middling Alexandrines, was 
the most vigilant, suspici^^^ and severe of politicians. 

Voltaire w-as received with every mark of respect and friend- 
ship, was lodged in the palace, and had a seat daily at the 
royal table. The negotiation was of an extraordinary de- 
scription. Nothing can be conceived more whimsical than 
the conferences which took place between tbe first literary 
man and the first practical man of the age, whom a strange 
Vreakness ha4 induced to exchange their pai*ts. The great 
poeb^'^ould talk of nothing but treaties and guarantees, and 
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the great King of nothing but metaphors and rhymes. On 
one occasion Voltaire put into his Majesty’s hands a paper 
on the state of Europe, and received it back with verses 
scrawled on the margin. In secret they both laughed at 
each other. Voltaire did not spare the King’s poems; and 
the King has left on record his opinion of Voltaire’s diplo- 
macy. He had no credentials,” says Frederic, “ and the 
whole mission was a joke, a mere farce.” 

But what the injauence of Voltaire cotdd not effect, the 
rapid progress of the Austria aims effected. If it should be 
in the pw Maria ’Hieresa and (Seo^ 
dict^ terms of peace to France, what chance was there that 
Prussia would long retain Silesia ? Frederic’s conscience 
told him that he had acted perfidiously and inhumanly^ 
wards the Queen of Hungary. That her resentment was 
strong she had given ample proof; and of her respect for 
treaties he judged by his own. Guarantees, he said, were 
mere filigree, pretty to look at, but too brittle to bear the 
slightest pressure. He thought it his safest course to ally 
himself closely to France, and again to attack the Empress 
Queen. Accordingly in the autumn of 1744, without notice, 
without any decent pretext, he recommenced hostilities, 
marched through the electorate of Saxony without troubling 
himself about the permission of the Elector, invaded Bo- 
hemia, took Prague, and even menaced Vienna. 

It was now that, for the first time, he experienced the in- 
constancy of fortune. An Austrian army ^ m of 

Loraine threatened Ms communi with Silesia. Saxony 

was all in arms behind Mm. He found: it necessary to save 
Mmself by a retreat. He afterwards owne that Ms failure 
was the natural effect of his own blunders. Ho general, he 
said, had ever committed greater faults. It must be added, 
that to the reverses of tHs campaign he always ascribed Ms 
subsequent successes. It was in the midst of difficulty and 
disgrace that he caught the first clear glimpse of the prin- 
ciples of the military art. 

The memorable year 174S followed. The war raged by 
sea and land, in Italy, in Germany, and in Flanders ; and even 
England, after many years of profound internal quiet, saw, 
for the last time, hostile armies set in battle array against 
each other. TMs year is memorable in the life of Frederic, 
as the date at which his noviciate in the art of war may be 
said to have terminated. There have been great captains 
whose precocious and self-taught military skili resembled 
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intuitioii/ 0 and JTapoleon are examples* Bat 

Erederic was not one of ttese brilliant portents* His profi- 
ciency in milita? 7 ' science was simply tbe proficiency wMcb 
a man of vigorous faculties mates in any science to wMcb be 
applies bis mi^ It "^s at 

Hobenfriedberg tbat be first p^^ he bad pro- 

fited by Ms errors, and by tbeir consequences* His victory 
on that day was cMefly dne to Ms sMKid dispositions, and 
convmeed Etnope that the prince who, a few years before, 
bad stoGd aghast in the rout of Molwitz, bad attained in the 
military art a mastery equalled by none of bis contempo- 
raries, or equalled by Saxe alone* The of Hoben- 

friedberg was speedily followed by that of Sorr. 

In the meantme the arms of France bad been victorious 
in the Low Countries^ bad no longer reason to fear 

that Maria Theresa woM be able to give law to Europe, and 
he began to meditate a fourth, breach of Ms engagements. 
The court of Versailles was alarmed and mortified* A letter 
of earnest expostulatmn, in the bandwriting of Lewis, was 
sent to Berlin ; but in vanx. In tbe autumn of 1746,^^^E 
made peace witb England, and, before tbe close of tbe year, 
with Austria also* Tbe pretensions of Charles of Bavaria 
could present no obstacle to an acoommodatioia. That un- 
bappy prince was no more ; and IVancis of Loraine, the bus- 
band of Maria Theresa, was raised, with the general assent 
of the CermaMc body, to the Imperi 

Prussia was again at peace ; but tbe European war lasted 
tiU, in the year 1748, it was -termiaated by tbe treaiy of Aix- 
la-Obaipelle* Gf all the powers that bad taken part in it, tbe 
oMy gamer was IVederm^ only bad be added to bis 

patrimony the fine province of Silesia : be bad, by Ms un- 
priacipled dexterity, succeeded so well in alternately depres- 
sing the scale of Austria and that of France, that be was 
generally regarded as bolding the bailee of Europe; a bigli 
dignity for one who ranked lowest among kings, and whose 
great-grandfather bad been no more than a Margrave. By 
the public, the King of Prussia was considered as a pobtician 
destitute alike of morabiy and decency, insatiably rapacious, 
and shamelessly false; npr was the pubbe much in the wrong* 
He was at the same time aUowed to be a man of parts, a 
rising general, a shrewd negotiator and administrator. Those 
qualities wherein be surpassed all mankind, were as yet un- 
known to others or to himself; for they were quabties which 
sbibe ont pnlj.on a dark ground. His career bad hitherto. 
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With little interruption, been prosperous ; and it was oiily in 
adversity, in adversity which seemed without hope or resource, 
in adversity which would have overwhelmed even men cele- 
brated for strength of mind, that his real greatness could 
be shown. 

He had, from the commencement of his reign, applied him- 
self to public business after a fashion unknown among kings. 
Lewis XIV., indeed, had been his own prime minister, and 
had exercised a general superintendence over all the depart- 
ments of the governihent I but this was not sufficient for Fred- 
eric. He was hot content with, being his own prime minister ; 
he would; be Ms own sole minister. him there was 

ho rooni, not merely for a Eichelieu or a Mazarin, but 
Colbert, a Louvois, or a Torcy. A love of labour for its own 
sake, a restless and insat^^ longing to dictate, to inter- 
meddle, to make his power felt, a profound scorn and distrust 
of his fellow-creatures, made him unwillmg to ask counsel, to 
confide important secrets, to delegate ample powers. The 
highest functionaries under Ms government were mere clerks, 
and were not so much trusted by Mm as valuable clerks are 
often trusted by the heads of departments. He , was his own 
treasurer, his own commander-in-chief, his own intendant of 
public works, his own minister for trade and justice, for home 
affairs and foreign affairs, Ms own master of the horse, steward, 
and chamberlain. Matters of which no cMef of ah office in 
any other government would ever hear were, in this singular 
monarchy, decided by the Kmg in person.^^^^^^^^^ H 
wished for a good place to see h review^ he bad to 
Frederic, and received next day, from a royal messtoger, 
I^ederic^s answer by Frederic’s own hand. TMs was 

an extravagant, a morbid activity. The public business would 
assuredly ha% been^^^^^^ done if eaoh dep^ 

put under a man of talents and integrity, and if the King 
had contented himself with a general control. In tMs man- 
ner the advantages which belong to unity of design, and the 
advantages which belong to the division of labour, would 
have been to a great extent combihed^ But such a system 
would not have suited the peculiar temper of Frederic; He 
could tolerate no wiU, no reason, in the stete save^^^^M^^ 

He wished for no abler assistance than that of pehmen who 
had just understanding enough to translate and transcribe, 
to make out his scrawls, and to put Ms concise Tes and Ho 
into an official form. Of the Mgher intellectual faculties^ 
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fcliere is as mucli in a copyii^ mactme, or a litliog^ 
pressj as lie required from a secretary of the cabinet* 

His own exertions were such, as were hardly to be expected 
ftom a biimm body or a At Potsdam, bis or- 

dinary residence^ be rose at thr^m 
ter. A. page soon appeared, witb a la%e bastet^ 
letters wbicb bad arrfred King by the last conrier, 

despatcbes from ambassadors, reports from officers of reTenne, 
plans of bnildings, proposals |br draining marsbes, complaints 
from persons wbo tbongbt tbemselves aggrieved, applications 
from persons wbo wanted titles, military commissions, and 
citdl sitnations. He exa m ined the seals witb a keen eye ; for 
a moment free from tbe snspicion that some 
frand im bim. Pb^ be read tbe letters, 

divided them into several packets, and signified bis pleas-ore, 
generally by a mark, often by tw^^^ or three words, now and 
then by some cntting epigram. By eight he had generally 
finished this The adjntant-general was then 

in attendance, and received instructions for the day as to all 
the niilitary arrangements of the kingdom. Then t^ 
went to review bis guards, not as kings ordinarily review 
tbeir guards, but with tbe nainnte attention and severity of 
an old drill-sergeant. In tbe meantime tbe four cabinet sec- 
retaries bad been employed in answering tbe letters on which 
the. King bad that morning signified his will. These unhappy 
men were forced to work all the year round like negro slaves 
in the time of the sugar-crop. They never had a hoLday. 
They never knew what it was to dine. It was necessary that, 
before they stirred, they shotild finish the whole of their work. 
The King, always on bis guard against treachery,* took from 
tbe heap a handful of letters at random, and looked into them 
to see whether bis instructions bad been exactly followed. 
This was no bad security against foul play on the part of the 
secretaries ; for if one of them were detected in a trick, he 
might think himself fortunate if be escaped with five years of 
imprisonment in a dungeon. Frederic then signed the re- 
plies, and aU were sent off to 
The general principles on which this strange government 
was conducted, deserve attention. Tbe policy of liederic was 
essentially tbe same as bis father’s; but Frederic, while be 
carried that policy to lengths to which bis father never 
thought of carrying it, cleared it at tbe same time from tbe 
absurdities with which bis father bad encumbered it. Tbe 
King’^ first object was to have a great, efficient, and well- 
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trairied army. He liad a kingdom wMeh. in extent and popu- 
lation was kardly in the second rank of European powers; 
and yet lie aspired to a place not inferior to tkat of tke sove- 
reigns of England, France, and Austria. For that end it was 
necessary that Prussia should be all sting. Lewis XV., mtb 
five times as many subjects as Frederic, and more than five 
times as large a revenue, had not a more formidable army. 
The proportion which the soldiers in Prussia bore to the 
people seems hardly credible. Of the males in the vigour of 
life, a seventh paii; were probably under ams; and this great 
force had, by drilling, b^^ and by the^^ra 

use of ome and scourge, been imght to perform 
with a rapidity and a precision which would have astonished 
Villars or Eugene. The elevated feelings which are necessary 
to the best kind of army were then wanting to the Prussian 
service. In those ranks were not found the religious and po- 
litical enthusiasm which inspired the pikemen of Cromwell, 
the patriotic ardour, the thirst of glory, the devotion to a 
great leader, which inflamed the old Guard of Xapoleon. But 
in all the mechanical parts of the military calling, the Prus- 
sians were as superior to the English and French troops of 
that day as the English and French troops to a rustic mihtia. 

Though the pay of the Prussian soldier was small, though 
every rixdollar of extraordinary charge was scrutinised by 
Frederic with a vigilance and suspicion such as Mr. Joseph 
Hume never brought to the examination of an army estimate, 
the expense of such an establishment was, for the means of 
the country, enormous. In order that it might not be utteriy 
ruinous, it was necessary that every other expense shbifld be 
cut down to the lowest possM point. Accordingly 
though his dominions bordered on the sea, had no navy. He 
neither had n^ have colonies. His judges, his 

fiscal officers, were meanly paid. His ministers at foreign 
courts walked on foot^ or drove shabby old carriages till the 
axietrees gave way. Even to his highest diplomatic agents, 
who resided at London and Paris, he allowed less than a 
thousand pounds sterling a year. The royal household was 
managed with a frugality unusual in the establishments of 
opulent subjects, unexampled in any other palace. The Xing 
loved good eating and drinking, and during great part of his 
life took pleasure in seeing his table surrounded by guests ; 
yet the whole charge of his kitchen was brought within the 
sum of two thousand pounds sterling a year. He examined 
every extraordinairy item with a care which might be thought 
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to suit the mistress of a boarding house better than a great 
prince* When more than four rixdollars were asked of him 
for a hundred oysters, he stormed as if he had heard that one 
of his generals had sold a fo the Empress Queen* 

Not i bottle of Champagne was unc^^^ 
order. The game of the royal parks and forests/^^^^^^^ serious 
head of expenditure in most kingdoms, was to Mm a source 
of profit. and though the far- 
mers wei^ almost rumed^^^b contract, the King would 

grant them no wardrobe consisted of one fine 

gala dresSj which lasted him all Ms life 5 of two or three old 
coats fit for Monmouth Street, of yellow waistcoats soiled with 
snuff, and of huge boots embrowned by time. One taste 
alone sometimes aHured him beyond t^^ of parsimony, 

nay, even beyond the limits of pm the taste for build- 
ing. In all other things Ms economy was such as we might 
call by a harsher name, if we did not reflect that Ms funds 
were drawn from a heavily taxed peopley and that it was im- 
possible for him, without excessive i^anny, to keep up 
at once a fbmidaMe army aM 
Considered as an administrator, Frederic had undoubtedly 
many titles to praise. Order was strictly maintained 
out his dominions, ftoperiy was sectee; A great liberty of 
speaking and of writing w^ allowed.^ Confident in the irre- 
sistible strength derived from a great army, the King looked 
down on malcontents and libellers with a wise disdain ; and 
gave little encouragement to spies and informers. When 
he was told of the disaffection of one ’ of Ms subjects, 
he merely asked, How many thousand men can he brii^ 
into the field P saw a crowd staring at something 

on a wall. He rode up^ and found that the object of curiosity 
was a scurrilous placard against Mmself. The placard had 
been posted up so high that it was not easy to read it. 
Frederic ordered his attendants to take it down and put it 
lower. ^‘My people and I,’’ he said^ “ have come to an agree- 
ment which satisfies us botM Th^^ 
please, and I am to do what I please.” No person would 
have dared to publish in London satires on George II. ap- 
proaching to the atrocity of those satires on Frederic, which 
the booksellers at Berlin sold with impunity. One bookseller 
sent to the palace a copy of the most stinging lampoon that 
perhaps was ever written in the world, the Memoirs of Yol- 
taire, published by Beaumarchais, and asked for Ms majesty^s 
orders. ^M>o not advertise it in an offensive manner,” said 
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fche Emg, ^^ bnt sell it by all means. I hope it will pay yon 
well.’’ Even among statesmen accustomed to the license of 
a free press, such steadfastness of mind as this is not very 
common. 

It is dne also to the memory of Frederic to say that he 
earnestly laboured to secure to his people the great blessing 
of cheap and speedy justice. He was one of the first rulers 
who abolished the cruel and absurd practice of torture. No 
sentence of death, pronounced by the ordinary tribunals, was 
executed without his sanction; and his sanction, except in 
cases of murder, was rarely given. Ibwards his troops he 
acted in a ver^^ manner, MilHjaiy ofifences^^^ w 

punished with such barbarous scourging that to be shot ivas 
considered by the Prussian soldier as a secondary punishment. 
Indeed, the principle which pervaded Frederic’s whole policy 
was this, that the more severely the army is governed, the 
safer it is to treat the rest of the community with leniiy. 

Eeligious persecution was unknown under his government, 
unless some foolish and unjust restrictions which lay upon 
the Jews may be regarded as forming an exception. His . 
policy with respect to the Catholics of Silesia presented an 
honourable contrast to the policy which, under very similar 
circumstances, England long followed with respect to the 
Catholics of Heland. Every form of religion and irreligion 
found an asylum in his states. The scoffer whom the par- 
liaments of France had sentenced to a cruel death, was con- 
soled by a commission in the The Jesuit 

who could show his faoe nowhere else^ who in Brito 
still subject to penal laws, who was prescribed by France, 
Spain, Portugal and Naples, who had been given up even by 
the Vatican, foxmd safety and the means of subsistence in 
the Prussian dominions. 

M of the vices of Frederic’s administration resolve 
themselves into one vice, the spirit of meddling. The inde- 
fatigable activity of his mtenect,his^^^ d^^ temper, his 

niiHtary habits, all tocHned hm He 

drilled his people as he drilled Ms grenadiers. Capital and 
industry were diverted from their naturM direction by a 
crowd of preposterous regulations. There was a monopoly 
of coffee, a monopoly of tobacco, a monopoly of refined sugar. 
The public money, of which the King was generally so 
sparing, was lavishly^ spent in ploughing bogs, in planting 
mulberry trees amidst the sand, in bringing sheep from Spain 
to improve the Saxon wool, in bestowing prizes for fine yarn. 
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in l>TiiMing mainifeictories of poreelam, mantifactories of 
oarpets, maEiifactories of hardware, of lace* 

ISTeither the esg^rience of other rtders, nor his own, conld 
e^r teach^^^ to than an edict and a 

grant of pnhlic money w required to create a Byons, a 
Brussels, or a Birmingham. 

For his commercial policy, however, there was some excuse* 
He hai oh his side lEustrious examples and popular prejudice. 
(Mevoud^ as^^h^^^^^ company with Ms age. 

In other departments^^ M^ meddling was altogether without 
apology. He interfered with the cou^ of justice as well aS 
with the course of trade ; and set up his own crude notions 
of equity against the law as expounded by the irnanirnous 
voice of the gravest magistrates. It never occurred to him 
that men whose lives were passed ih adjudicaimg on questions 
of civil light were more likely to form correct opinions on 
such questions than a prince whose attention was divided 
among a thousand objectSj and who had never read a law- 
book through. The resistance opposed to Mm by the tribunals 
hMamed him to ftry. He He ki^ 

the shins of his Judges. He did not, it is true, intend tp act 
unjustly* He firmly believed that he Was doing right, and 
defendmg of the poor against the wealthy. Tet 

this weBr-meant meddling prohably did far^ m^ harm than 
all the explosions of his evil passions during the whole of his 
long reigp. We could mate shift to live under a debauchee 
or a tyrant 5 but to be ruled by a busybody is more than 
human na,ture can bear. V ^ 

The same passion for directing and regulating appeared in 
every part of the King’s policy. Every lad of a certain sta- 
tion in life was forced to go to certain schools within the 
Prussian dominions. If a young Prussian repaired, though 
but for a few weeks, to Leyden or Gottingen, for the purpose 
of study, the offence was punished with civil disabilities, and 
sometimes with the confiscation of property. dSTohody was 
to travel without the royal permission. If the permission 
were granted, the pocket money of the tourist was fixed by 
royal ordinance. A merchant might take with him two hun- 
dred and fifty rixdollars in gold, a noble was allowed to take 
four hundred j for it may he observed, in passing, that IVed- 
eric studiously kept up the old distinction between the nobles 
and the community. In speculation, he was a French philo- 
sopher, but in action, a German prince. Me talked and wrote 
about the privileges of blood in the style of S%es ; but in 
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practiee RO elxapter in the empire looked with a keener eje 
to ^genealogies and quarterm^^ 

Such was Frederic the Enler, But there was another 
; Frederic, the Frederic of Eheinsberg, the fiddler and flute- 
player, the poetaster and metaphysician. Amidst the cares 
of state the Eing had retained Ms passion for music, for 
reading, for w^ for literary society. ^ amuse- 

melits he deyoted all the time that he could snatch from the 
business of war and goyeniment ; and perhaps more %ht is 
thrown oh Ms character by' what passed dming his^^^h^ of 
relaxation, than by his battles or his laws. 

It was the just boast of Schiller that, in his country, no 
Augustus, no Lorenzo, had watched over the infancy of poetry. 
The rich and energetic language of Luther, driven by the 
Latin from the schools of pedants, and by the ® 
the palaces of kings, had taken refuge among* the people. Of 
the powers of that language Frederic had no notion. He 
generally spoke of it, and of those who used it, with the con- 
tempt of ignorance. His library consisted of French books f 
at his table notMng was heard but French conversation. The 
associates of his hours of relaxation were, for the most part, 
foreigners. Britain furnished to the royal circle two distin- 
guished men, born in the highest rank, and driyeii by civil 
dissensions from the land to wMch, under happier circum- 
stances, their talents apid vi^ might have been a source of 
strength and glory. George Eeith, Earl Marischal of Scot- 
land, had taken arms for the house of Stuart in 1716 ; and his 
younger brother James, then only seventeen years old, had 
fought gallantly by his side. When all was lost they retired 
together to the Continent, roved from country to countiy, 
served under various standards, and so bore themselves as to 
win the respect and good will of many who had no love for the 
Jacobite cause. Their long wanderings terminated at Pots- 
dam ; nor hadFrederic any associates who deserved or obtained 
so large a share of his esteem. They were not only accom- 
plished men, but nobles and warriors, capable of serving him 
in war and diplomacy, as well as of amusing him at supper. 
Alone of all his companions they appear never to have had 
reason to compMin of his demeanour towards them. Some 
O^fthose who knew the palace best pronounced that Lord 
Marischal was the only human being whom Frederic ever 
really loved. * . 

Italy sent to the parties at Potsdam the ingenious and 
amiable Algarotti, and Bastiani, the most crafty, cautious. 
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gx^aier part of 

tad assembled round h i niy wa^ drawn from 
JVance. Maupert bad acquired some celebrity by the 
jourtey which be had. ^ m for the purpose of 

ascertamingjby a<rfraal me 

was the A-cademy of Berlin a bum-- 

ble imitation of the renowned Acadeiiiy^^^x^ Bacuiard 

D’iucnaud^ a young poet, who was thought to have given 
piomise of great tbings, had been induced bis country, 

aud to reside at the Prussian Court. The Marquess D’Argens 
wnB among the King’s favourite companions, on account, as it 
should seem, of the strong opposition between their cha^^ 
ters. The parts of D’Argens were good, and his manners 
those of a finished Prencb gentleman ; but his whole soul was 
dissolved in sloth, timidity, tod self-indulgtoce. His was one 
of that abject class of minds wMch are superstitious^^^^m 
heihg religious. Hating Ghristianiiy wit^ 
made him incapable of rational enquiry, unable to see in the 
1^^ and beauty of the universe the traces of divine power 

and wisdom, he was the slave of dreams and omens^ would hot 
sit down to table with thirteen to comptoy, turned pale iPthe 
salt fell towards him, begged his guests^^ n^ to cross their 
knives and forks on their plates, and would not for the world 
commence a journey on Friday. His health was a subject of 
constant anriety to him. "Whenever his head ached, or his 
pulse beat quick, his dastardly fears aud effeminate precau- 
tions were the jest of all Berha. All this suited the King’s 
pujpose admirably. He wanted somebody by whom he might 
be amused, and whom he might despise. When he wished to 
pass half an hour in easy poEshed conversation, D’Ajrgens 
was an excellent companion; when he wanted to vent his 
spleen and contempt, D’Argens was an excellent butt. 

With these assoeiates, and others of the same class, itederic 
loved to spend the time which he could steal from pubHc caress 
He wished his supper-parties to be gay tod easy.^ He invited 
his guests to lay aside aE'restraiat, and to forget that he was 
at the head of a hundred and sixty thousand soldiers, and was 
absolute master of the Mfe and Hberty of all who sat at meat 
with him. There was, therefore, at these parties the out- 
ward show of ease. The wit and learning of the company 
were ostentatiously displayed. The discussions on history 
and Eterature were often highly interesting. But the absur- 
dity of aE the reEgions known among men was the chief topic 
of eouwsatiou ; and the audacity with which doctrines and 
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names venerated tlirongliout Cliristendom were treated on 
these occasions startled even persons accustomed to the 
society of French and English freethinkers. Eeal liberty, 
however, or real affection, was in this brilliant society not to 
be found. Absolute kings seldom have friends : and Frederic’s 
faults were such as, even where perfect equality exists, make 
friendship exceedingly precarious. He had indeed many 
qualities, which, on a first acquaintance, were captivating. 
His conyersation was lively ; his manners, to those whom he 
desired to please, were even caressing. Ho man could flatter 
with more delicacy^ more completely in 

inspiring those who approached him with vague hopes of some 
great advantage from his kindnes But tmder 
terior he was a tyrant, suspicious, disdainful, and malevolent. 
He had one tsiste which may be pardoned in a boy, but which 
when habitually and deliberately indidgedby a man of mature 
age and strong understanding, is almost invariably the sign 
of a bad heart, a taste for severe practical jokes. If a courtier 
was fond of dress, oil was flung over his richest suit. If he 
was fond of money, some prank was invented to make him dis- 
burse more than he could spare. If he was hypochondriacal, 
he was made to believe that he had the dropsy. If he had 
particularly set his heart on visiting a place, a letter was 
forged to frighten him from going thither. These things, it 
may be said, are trifles. They are so ; but they are indica- 
tions, not to be mistaken, of a nature to which the sight of 
human suffering and human degradation is an agreeable 
excitement. 

Frederic had a keen eye for the foibles of others, and loved 
to communicate his discoveries. He had some talent for sai>- 
casm, and considerable skill in detectingthe sore places where 
sarcasm would be most acutely felt. His vanity, as well as 
his malignity, found gratification in the vexation and confusion 
of those who smarted under his caustic jests. Tet in truth his 
success on these occasions belonged quite as much to the king 
as to the wit. We read that Commodus descended, sword 
in hand, into the arena against a wretched gladiator, armed 
only with a foil of lead, and after shedding the blood of the 
helpless victim, struck medals to commemorate the inglorious 
victory. The triumphs of Frederic in the war of repartee 
were of much the same kind. How to deal with him was the 
most puzzling of questions. To appear constrained in his 
presence was to disobey his commands, and to spoil his amuse- 
ment. Yet if Mb associates were enticed by his graciousness 
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to mdalge^ m lie was 

certain to make them repent of their presnmption by some 
cmel humiliation. To resent Ms affironts w yet 

not to resent them was to deserve and to invite them. In his 
view, those who and ungrateful ; those 

who submitted were curs made to receive bones and kickings 
with the same fawning patience. It is, indeed, difficult to con- 
ceive how anything short of the rage of hunger should have 
induced men to bear the misery of being the associates of the 
Great King. It was no lucrative post. His Majesiy was as 
severe and economical in Ms friendships as in the other charges 
of Ms estaWishmeht^ and as unlike^ a rixdollar too 

mu(ffi for Ms guests as for his dimx^Sw The sum which 
lie allbwed to a poet or a philosopher was the very smffl 
sum for wMeh such poet or philosopher could be induced 
to sell himself into slavery ; and the bondsman irnght 
think Mmself fortunate, if what had been so grudgingly 
given was not, after years of suffering, rudely and arbitrarily 
^■Withdrawn. 

Potsdam was, in truth, what it was called by one of its 
most illustrious inmates, the Palace of Alcina. At the first 
glance it seemed to be a deHghtful' spot, where every intel- 
foctngd and physical enjoyment awaited the happy adventurer. 

new comer was received with eager hospitality, intoxi- 
cated With flattery, encouraged to expect prosperity and 
greatness. It was in vain that a long succession of 
favourites who had entered that abode with delight and 
hope, and who, after a short term of delusive happmess, 
had been doomed to expiate their folly by years of wretched- 
ness and degradation, raised their voices ’ to warn the 
aspirant who approached the charmed threshold. Some 
had wisdom enough to discover the truth early, and spirit 
enough to fly without looking back ; others lingered on to a 
cheerless and unhonoured old age. We have no hesitation 
in saying that the poorest author of that time in London, 
sleeping on a bulk, dining in a cellar, with a cravat of paper, 
and a skewer for a sMrb-piu, was a happier man than any of 
the literary inmates of Fredericks court. 

But of all who entered the enchanted garden in the 
inebriation of delight, and quitted it in agonies of rage and 
shame, the most remarkable was Voltaire. Many circum- 
stances had made Mm desirous of finding a home at a 
distance from Ms country. His fame had raised hitri up 
enemies. His sensibility gave them a formidable advantage 
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over Mill. They were^, indeed, contemptible assailants. Of 
all that they wrote against him, nothing has survived except 
what he has himself preserved. But the constitution of his 
mind resembled the constitution of those bodies in which the 
slightest scratch of a bramble, or the bite of a gnat, never 
fails to fester. Though his reputation was rather raised than 
lowered by the abuse of such wiitex’s as Freron and Desfon- 
taines, though the vengeance which he took on Freroh and 
Desfontaines was such, that scourging, branding, pillorying, 
would have been a trifle to it, there i$ reason to believe that 
th^ gave hto fc he ever gave & 

Though he enjoyed during his own lifetime the reputatibn of 
a classic, though he was extolled by his contemporaries 
above all poets, philosophers, and historiahs, though his 
works were read with, as much delight and admiration at 
Moscow and Westr^ at Florence and Stockholm, as at 
Paris itself, he was yet tormented by that restless jealousy 
which should seem to belong only to minds burning with the 
desire of fame, and yet conscious of impotence. To men of 
letters who could by no possibility be his rivals, he was, if 
they behaved well to him, not merely just, not merely cour- 
teous, but often a hearty friend and a munificent benefactor. 
But to every writer who rose to a celebrity approaching his 
own, he became either a disguised or an avowed enemy. He 
slily depreciated Montesquieu and Buff^ He publicly, and 
with violent outrage, made war on Eousseau.^^ had he 
the art of hiding his feelings under the semblance of good 
humour or of contempt. With all his great talents, and all 
his long experience of the world, he had no more self-com- 
mand than a petted child or a hysterical woman. Whenever 
he was mortified, he exhausted the whole rhetoric of anger 
and sorrow to express his mortification. His torrents of 
bitter words, his stamping and cursing, his grimaces and his 
tears of rage, were a rich feast to those abject natures, whc^e 
delight is in the agonies of powerful spirits and in the abase- 
ment of immortal names. These creatures had now found 
out a way of galling him to Ihe very quick. In one walk, at 
least, it had been admitted by envy itself that he was without 
a living competitor. Since Eacine had been laid among the 
great men whose dust made the holy precinct of Port Eoyal 
holier, no tragic poet had appeared who could contest the 
pahn with the author of Zaire, of Alzire, and of Merope. At 
length a rival was announced. Old Crbbillon, who, many 
years before, had obtained some theatrical success, and who 
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Iiad loEg been forgotten, came fortli from hh garret in one 
of tbe meanest lanes near tbe Eue St* Antoine, and was 
welcomed by the acclamations of envions men of letters, and 
of a capriciotis popnlaee. .4 tMng^^c Gatiline, which he 
had written retiremeni^ was^^^^ botmdless 

applause. Of this execrable piece it is sniScient to say, that 
the plot toms on loye affair, carried bn in the forms of 
Sendery, between Catiline, whose confidant is the Praetor 
Lehtnlns, and Tullia, the daughter of Cicero. The theatre 
resonnded with acclamations. The ting pensioned the snc* 
cessfbl poet j and the coffeehouses pronounced that Toltaire 
was a cleyer man, but that the real tragic insiiiratm^ the 
celestial fire which had glowed in Corheille and Racine, was 
to be fotmd in Grebi^^ 

The blow went to Tol^^ heart, . Had 
fortitude been in proportion to the fertility of his intellect, 
and to the briffiancy of his wit, he w^ that it 

was out of the power of aU the pnffiers and detractors m 
Europe to put Catiline above Zaire 5 but he had none of. the 
magimnimous patience mth^^ Bentley left 

their claims to the unerring judgment of time. He eagsrly 
engaged in an undignified competition with CrebUlon, and 
produced a series of pl^ys on the same subjects which Ms 
riyel ^d treated. These pieces were coolly received. Angry 
with tjie <^urt, angry with the capital, Voltaire began to 
find pleasure in the prospect of exile. His attachment for 
Madame du 0h4telet long prevented him from executing his 
purpose. Her death set him at liberty ; and he determined 
to take refuge at Berlin. 

To Berlin he was invited by a series of letters, couched in 
terms of the most enthusiastic friendship and admiration. 
Por once the rigid parsimony of Frederic seemed to have 
relaxed. Orders, honourable offices, a liberal pension, a 
well-served table, stately apartments under a royal roof, 
were offered in return for the plea 

were expected from the society of the first wit of the age. 
A thousand louis were remitted for the charges of the 
journey. Ho ambassador setting out from Berlin for a court 
of the first rant, had ever been more amply supplied. But 
Voltaire was not satisfied. At a later period, when he pos- 
sessed an ample fortune, he was one of the most liberal of 
men; but till his means had become equal to his wishes, his 
greediness for lucre was unrestrained either by justice or by 
shame. He had the effrontery to ask for a thousand louis 
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more, in to bring bis mece, Madanie 

Denis, tbe ngliest of coquettes, ^ m bis company. Tbe inde- 
licate rapacity of tbe poet produced its natural effect on tbe 
severe and firugal King. Tbe answer was a dry refusal. I 
did not, said bis Majesty, solicit tbe bonoxnr of tbe lady^s 
society.^’ On this, Yoltaire went qff into a paroxysm of 
cbildisb rage. Was there ever sucb avarice? He bas 
bundreds of tubs f^ of dollars in Ms vaults, and baggies 
witb me about a poor tbousand louis.” It seemed that tbe 
negotiation w^ broken off; but Frederic, witb great 

dexterity, affected indifference, and seemed inclined to 
transfer bis idolatry to Baculard D’Amaud. His Majesty 
even wrote some bad verses, of wMcb tbe sense was, that 
Voltaire was a setting sun, and tbat Arnaud was rising. 
Good-natured friends soon carried tbe lines to Voltaire, He 
was in bis bed. He jumped out in bis sbirt, danced about 
tbe room witb rage, and sent for Ms passport and Ms post- 
borses. It was not difficult to foresee tbe end of a connexion 
wMcb bad sucb a beginning. 

It was in tbe year 1750 tbat Voltaire left tbe great capital, 
wMcb be was not to see again till, after tbe lapse of near 
thirty years, be returned, bowed down by extreme old age; to 
die in the midst of a splendid and ghastly triumph. His re- 
ception in Prussia was such as might well have elated a less 
vain and excitable mind. He wrote to Ms friends at Paris 
that the kindness and the attention with which be bad been 
welcomed surpassed description, tbat tbe King was tbe 
most amiable of men, that Potsdam was tbe paradise of 
philosophers. He was created cbamberlain, and received, 
together witb bis gold key, tbe cross of an order, and a patent 
ensuring to him a pension of eight hundred poxmds sterling 
a year for life. A hundred and sixty pounds a year were 
promised to bis niece if she survived him. The royal cooks 
and coachmen were put at bis disposal. Ho was lodged 
in tbe same apartments in which Saxe bad lived, when, at 
tbe height of power and glory, be visited Prussia. Frederic, 
indeed, stooped for a time even to use the Muguage^ of 
adtdation. He pressed to Ms lips tbe meagre band of tbe 
little grinning skeleton, whom be regarded as tbe dispenser 
of immortal renown. He would add, be said, to tbe titles 
which bo owed to bis ancestors and Ms sword, another title, 
derived from Ms last and proudest acquisition. His style 
should run thus; — ^Frederic, King of Prussia, Margrave of 
Brandenburg, Sovereign Duke of Silesia, Possessor of Vol- 
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taire. But even amidst the delights of the honeymoon, 
Voltahre^s sensitive vanii^ to take A few days 

after to not help telling his niece that the 

amiable King had a trick of giving a sly scratch with one 
hand, whde patting and stroking with the other. Soon 
hints not tlie less alarming, because mysterious. 
sapper parties are delicions. The King is the life of the 
company, But^I have operas and comedies, reviews and 
concerts, my studies and books. But— but— Berlin is fine, 
the princesses charming, the maids of honour handsome. 
But” 

• This eccentric friendship was fast cooImg. K^ 
there met two persons so exquisitely fitted to pla^ each 
other. ^ Each of them had exactly the fault of which the 
other was most impatient j and they were, in different ways, 
the most impatient of mankind, JVederie was frugal, almost 
niggardly. When he had secured his plaything, he began 
to think that he had bought it too dear. Toltaire, on the 
other hand, was greedy, even to the extent of iirqm^ 
knavery I and conceived that the favourite of a monarch who 
had barrels full of gold and silver laid up in cellars ought to 
make a fortune which a receiver-general might envy. They 
soon discovered each other’s feelings. Both were angry; and 
a war began, in which Frederic stooped to the part of Hai*- 
pagon, and Voltaire to that of Scapin. It is humiliating to 
relate, that the great warrior and statesman gave orders that 
his guest’s allowance of sugar and chocolate should be cur- 
tailed. It is, if possible, a still more humiliating fact, that 
Voltaire indemnified himself by pocketing the wax-candles 
in the royal antechamber. Disputes about money, however, 
were not the most serious disputes of these extraoi'dinary as- 
sociates. The sarcasms of the King soon galled the sensitive 
temper of the poet. D’Arnaud and D^Argens, Guichard and 
La Metrie, might, for the sake of a morsel of bread, be willhig 
to bear the insolence of a master ; but Voltaire was of another 
order. He knew that he was a potentate as well as Frederic, 
that Ms European reputation, and his incomparable power of 
covering whatever he hated with ridicule, made him an ob- 
ject of dread even to the leaders of armies and the nders of 
nations. In truth, of all the intellectual weapons which have 
ever been wielded by man, the most terrible was the mockery 
of Voltaire. Bigots and tyrants, who had never been moved 
by the wailing and cursing of millions, turned pale at his 
name. Principles unassailable by reason, principles wMch 
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had withstood the fiercest attacts of power, the most valuable 
truths, the most generous sentiments, the noblest and most 
graceful images, the purest reputations, ihe most at^st 
institutions, began to look mean and loathsome as soon as 
that withering smile was turned upon them* To every op- 
ponent, however strong in his cause and Ms talents, in his 
station and his character, who ventured to encounter the 
great scoffer, might be addressed the caution which was given 
of old to the Archangel 

“I forewarn thee, shun 
His deadly arrow ; neither vainly hope 
To be invulnerable in those bright arms, 

Though temper’d heavenly ; for that fatal dint, 

Save Him who reigns above, none can resist.” 

We cannot pause to recomit how often that 
was exercised against rivals worthy of esteem f how often it 
was used to crush and torture enemies worthy only of silent 
disdain ; how often it was perverted to the more noxious 
purpose of destroying the last solace of earthly misery, and 
the last restraint on eartMy power, l^either can we pause 
to tell how often it was xised to vmdicate justice, humanity, 
and toleration, the principles of sound pMlosophy, the prin- 
ciples of free government. TMs is not the place for a full 
character of Voltaire. 

Causes of quarrel multiplied fast. Voltaire, 'W^ho, partly 
from love of money, and partly from love of excitement, was 
always fond of stocigobbing, became implicated in transac- 
tions of at least a dubious character. The King was delighted 
at having such an opportunity to humble his guest 5 and 
bitter reproaches and complaints were exchanged. Voltaire, 
too, was soon at war with the other men of letters who sur- 
rounded the King ; and this irritated IVederic, who, however, 
had himself chiefly to blame : for, from that love of torment- 
ing which was in him a ruling passion, he perpetually lavished 
extravagant praises on small men and bad books, merely in 
order that he might enjoy the mortification and rage which, 
on such occasions, Voltaire took no pains to conceal. His 
Majesty, however, s6on had reason to regret the pains which 
he had taken to kindle jealousy among the members of his 
household. The whole palace was in a ferment with literary 
intrigues and cabals. It was to no purpose that the imperial 
voice, which kept a hundred and sixty thousand soldiers in 
order, was raised to quiet the contention of the exasperated 
wits. It was far easier to stir up such a storm than to lull 
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it. ITor was Jtederic, ^ wit, bj any XEeans 

OWE sbare of texations. He iiad sent a large 
quantity of Terses to Toltaire, an^^^ 

be returned wi& rem^ks and corrections. “ See/^ exclaimed 
Voltaire, ^Vwbat of bis dirty linen tbe King has 

sent ine to wasb ! ” M were not wanting to carry 

tbe sarcasm to tbe royal ear ; and Frederic was as 
censed as a Grub-street writer wbo bad found bis name in tbe 
Dunciad. 

This could not last, A circumstance wbicb, when tbe 
mutual regard of tbe Mends was in its glow, would 
merely bave been matter for laughter, produced a violent ex- 
plosion. ilabpMjUis ei^ as mucb of Frederic’s good will 

as any man of letters. Hb was I^es^ Academy of 

Berlin; and be stood sec<md to Voltaire, tbougb at an im- 
mense distance, in tbe literary society wbic^ bad been as- 
senibled atj tbe Prussi^^ court. Frederic bad, by playing for 
bis own amusement on tbe feelings of tbe two jealous and 
vainglorious Frencbmen, succeeded m producing a bitter 
enmity between them. Voltaire resolved to set bis mark, a 
mart never to be efi^^ on tbe forebead of Maupertuis, and 
wrote tbe exquisitely ludicrous Diatribe of Rocto^ 

He showed this little piece to Frederic, wbo bad too much 
taste and too mucb malice not to relish such debcious plea- 
santry. Inr truth, even at this time of day, it is not easy for 
any person wbo has tbe least perception of the ridiculous to 
read tbe jokes on tbe Latin city, the Patagonians, and the 
bole to tbe centre of the earth, without laughing till be cries. 
But tbougb Frederic was diverted by this charming pas- 
quinade, be was unwilling that it should get abroad. His 
self-love was interested. He bad selected Maupertuis to fill 
the chair of bis Academy, if all Europe were taught to laugh 
at Maupertm^^ would not the reputation of the Academy, 
would not even the dignity of its royal patron, be in some 
degree compromised ? The King, tbefefore, begged Voltaire 
to suppress this performance. Voltaire promised to do so, and 
broke bis word. Tbe Diatribe was published, and received 
* with shouts of merriment and applause by all wbo could read 
tbe French language. Tbe King stormed. Voltaire, with 
bis usual disregard of truth, asserted his innocence, and made 
up some lie about a printer or an amanuensis. Tbe King was 
not to be so imposed upon. He ordered tbe pamphlet to be 
bum^ by the common hangman, and insisted upon having 
an apok^y from Voltaire, couched in tbe most abject terms. 
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Voltaire sent back to the Eling Ms cross/ Ms tej, and ^^t^ 
patent of Ms pension. After this burst of rage, the strange 
pair began to be ashamed of their violence, and went through 
the forms of reconciliation. But the breach was irreparable ; 
and Voltaire took Ms leave of Frederic for ever. They parted 
with cold civility; but their hearts were big with resentment. 
Voltaire had in his keeping a volume of the King’s poetry, 
and forgot to return it. TMs was, we believe, merely one of 
the oversights which men setting out upon a Journey often 
commit. That Voltaire could have meditated plagiarism is 
quite incredible. He would not, we are confident, for the 
half of Frederic’s kingdom have consented to father IVederic’s 
verses. The King, however, who rated his own writings 
much above their value, and who was inclined to see all Vol- 
taire’s actions m the worst^ was enraged to think that 
his favourite compositions were m the hands of an enemy, 
thievish as a daw and as mischievous as a monkey. In the 
anger excited by this thought, he lost sight of reason and 
decency, and determined on committing an outrage at once 
odious and ridiculous. 

Voltaire had reached Frankfort. His niece, Madame Denis, 
came thither to meet him. He conceived himself secure from 
the power of Ms late master, when he was arrested by order 
of the Prussian resident. The precious volume was delivered 
up. But the Prussian agents had, no doubt, been instructed 
not to let Voltaire escape without some gross indignity. He 
was confined twelve days in a wretched hovel. Sentinels with 
fixed bayonets kept guard over him. His niece was dragged 
through the mire by the soldiers. Sixteen hundred dollars 
were extorted from him by Ms insolent gaolers. It is absurd 
to say that this outrage is not to be attributed to the Eng, 
Was any body punished for it? Was any body called in 
question for it? Was it not consistent with Fredaric’s dha- 
racter ? Was it not of a piece with his conduct on other 
similar occasions? Is it not notorious that he repeatedly 
gave private directions to his officers to pillage and demolish 
the houses of persons against whom he had a grudge, charging 
them at the same time to take their measures in such a way 
that Ms name might not be compromised? He acted thus 
towards Count Bruhl in the Seven Tears’ War. Why should 
we believe that he would have been more scrupulous with 
regard to Voltaire ? 

When at length the illustrious prisoner regained Ms liberty, 
the prospect before him w^ but dreary. He was an exile 
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both from the country of his birth and from the country of 
his adoption^ The Itench government had taken offence at 
his jotmney to P and would not permit him to return 
to Paris 5 and in the vicinity of Prussia it vras not safe for 
him to remain, 

the beautiful shores of Lake Leman. 
There, loosed from every tie wH^ had hitherto restrained 
him, and haying K to hope or to fear from courts and 
churches, hb began his long war against all that, whether for 
good or evil, had authority over man ; for what Burke said of 
the Gonstituent Assembly, was eminehtly true of its great 
forerunner : Yoltafre could hot build : he could only pull 
dbym : he was the very Vilamyius^^^^ He has bequeathed 
to us not a single doctri^ name, not a 

single addition^^^ to stocar of our positive knowled^. Bht 
no human teacher ever left behind him so vast and terrible a 
wreck of truths and falsehoods, of things noble and things 
base> of things useful and things pernicious. Prom the time 
when his sojourn beneath the Alps commenced, the dramatist, 
file wit, the historian, was merged in a more important cha- 
racter. He was now the patriarch, the founder of a sect, the 
chief of a conspiracy, the prince of a wide intellectual com- 
monw'ealth. He often enjoyed a pleasure dear to the better 
part his nature, the pleasure of vindicating ionocence 
which had no other helper, of repairing cruel wrongs, of 
punishing tyranny in high places. He had also the satisfac- 
tion, not less acceptable to his ravenous vanity, of hearing 
terrified Capuchms caU him the Antichrist. But whether 
employed in works of benevolence, or in works of mischief, 
he never forgot Potsdam and Ikankfort f and he listened 
anxiously to every murmur w-Hch in(Hcated that a tempes 
was gathering in Europe, and that his vengeance was at hand. 

He soon had his wish. Maria Theresa had never 
moment forgotten the great wrong which she had received at 
the hand of Prederie. Young and delicate, just left an orphan, 

. just about to be a mother, she had been compeEed to fiy from 
the ancient capital of her race ; she had seen her fair inheri- 
tance dismembered by robbers, and of those robbers he had 
been the foremost. Without a pretext, without a provoca- 
tion, in defiance of the most sacred engagements, he had at- 
tacked the helpless ally whom he was hound to defend. The 
Empress Queen had the faults as well as the virtues which 
are connected with quick sensibiliiy and a high spirit. There 
was no pMl which she was not ready to brave, no calamity 
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wlxiclx she w sxxbjects/or on the 

whole hnman race/if only she might once taste the sweetness 
of a complete revenge, Eevenge, too, presented itself to her 
narrow and superstitions mind, in the guise of duty, Silesia 
had been wrested not only j&’om the House of A.nstria, but 
from the Church of Eome, The conqueror had indeed per- 
niitted his new subjects to worship Grod after their oxvn fashion^ 
but this was not enough. To bigotry it seemed an intolerable 
Imrdship that the CathoHc Church, having long enjoyed as- 
cendency, should be compelled to content itself with equaKty, 
Wor was this the only circumstance which led Maria^^S^ 
to regard her enemy as the enemy of God. ^ T^^ profaneness 
of Frederic’s writings and conversatm^^ and the ftightftil 
rumours which were circulated respectihg the immorality of 
his private life, naturany shocked a w who believed with 

the firmest faith all that her confessor told her, and who, 
though surrounded by temptations, though young and beau- 
tiful, though ardent in all her passions, though possessed of 
absolute power, had preserved her fame unsullied even by the 
breath of slander. ^ ' 

To recover Silesia, to humble the dynasty of Hohenzollern 
to the dust, was the great object of her life. She toiled during 
many years for this end, with zeal as indefatigable as that 
which the poet ascribes to the stately goddess who tired out 
her immortal horses in the work of raising the nations against 
Troy, and who offered to give up to destruction her darling 
Sparta and Mycenae, if only she might once see the smoke 
going up from the palace of Priam. With even such a 
spirit did the proud Austrian Juno strive to array against her 
foe a coalition such as Europe had never seen. Nothing would 
content her but that the whole civilized world, from the White 
Sea to the Adriatic, from the Bay of Biscay to the pastures 
of the wild horses of the Tanais, should be combined in arms 
against one petty state. 

She early succeeded by various arts in obtaining ihe adhe- 
sion of Eussia. An ample share of spoil was promised to the 
King of Poland ; and that prince, governed by his favourite, 
Count Bruhl, readily promised the assistance of the Saxon 
forces. The great difficulty was with Prance. That the 
Houses of Bourbon and of Hapsburg should ever cordially 
co-operate in any great scheme of European policy, had long 
been thought, to use the strong expression of Prederic, just 
as impossible as that fire and water should amalgamate. The 
whole history of the Continent, during two centuries and a 
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Half, liad beeB tHe Mstory of tHe mutilal jealousies and en- 
mitiBS of Since tHe adiimistraiji^ 

Mchelien, abo^e all, it Had been considered as the plain policy 
of the Most Christian lOng to 

Coiirt of Vienna, and to protect eve^y member of the Gem 
body who stood np against the dictation of the Caesars. Com.-' 
mon sentiments of religion had been unable to nntigate this 
strong antipathy. Kie rulers of France, even while clothed 
in the Eoman purple, even wMle the heretics of 

EocheUe and Auvergne^, had stiU looked wi^ favour on the 
Lutheran and Oalvinistic princes who were straggling against 
the chief of the empire. If the ikench^^ m any 

respect to the traditional r^ handed down to them through 
many generations, they would have acted towards Frederic 
as the greatest of their predecessors acted towards Gustavus 
Adolphus. That there was deadly enmity between Prussia 
and Austria was of itself a sufflcie33t r^^ close friend^ 

ship between Prussia and France. With Fr^ee Fredem 
coidd never have any serious controversy. His territories 
were so situated that his amhitioh, greedy and unscrupulous 
as it was, could never impel him to Attack her of Ms own ac- 
cord. He was more than half a Frenchman : he wrote, spoke, 
read nothing but French; he delighted in French society ; the 
admiration of the French he proposed to himself as the best 
reward of all his exploits. It seemed incredible that any 
French government, however notorious for levity or stupidity, 
could spurn away such an ally. 

The Court of Vienna, however, did not despair. The Aus- 
trian diplomatists propounded a ne w scheme of politics, wHch, 
^ it must be owned, was not altogether without plausibility. 
The great powers, according to tMs theory, had long been 
under a delusion. They had looked on each other as natural 
enemies, while in truth they were natural allies. A succession 
of cruel wars had devastated Europe, had thinned the popu- 
lation, had exhausted the public resources, had loaded govern- 
ments with an immense burden of debt ; and when, after two 
hundred years of murderous hostility or of hollow trace, the 
illustrious Houses whose enmity had distracted the world sat 
down to Count their gains, to what did the real advantage on 
either side amount 9 Simply to this, that they had kept 
each other from thriving. It was not the King of France, it 
was hot the Emperor, who had reaped the fruits of the Thirty 
Tears’ War, or of the War of the Pragmatic Sanction. Those 
fruits had been pilfered by states of the second and third 
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rant, wMcli, secured, against jealonsy by tlieir insignificance, 
liad dexterously aggrandised tbemselves while pretending to 
serve the animosity of the great chiefs of Christendom. ^PPiile 
the lion and tiger were tearing each other, the jackaU had 
ran off into the jungle with the prey. The real gainer by the 
Thirty Tears^ War had been neither France nor Austria, but 
Sweden. The real gainer by the war of the Pragmatic Sanc- 
tion had been neither Prance nor Austria, but the upstart 
of Brandenburg. Prance had made great efforts, had added 
largely to her military glory, and largely to her public bur- 
dens ; and for what end ? Merely that Frederic 3Daight rule 
Silesia. For this and this alone one French army, wasted by 
sword and famine, had perished in Bohemia; and another 
had purchased, with floods of the noblest blood, the barren 
glory of Fontenoy. And this prince, for whom France had 
suffered so much, was he a gi^tefol, was he even an .honest 
ally ? Had he not been as false to the Court of Versailles as 
to the Court of Vienna? Had he not played, on a large 
scale, the same part which, in private life, is played by the 
vile agent of chicane who sets his neighbours quarrelling, 
involves them in costly and interminable litigation, and be- 
trays them to each other all round, certain that, whoever may 
be ruined, he shall be enriched? Surely the true wisdom of 
the great powers was to attack, not each other, but this com- 
mon barrator, who, by inflaming the passions of both, by 
pretending to serve both, and by deserting both, had raised 
himself above the station to which he was bom. The great 
object of Austria was to regain Silesia; the great object of 
France was to obtain an accession of territory on the side of 
Flanders. If they took opposite sides, the result would pro- 
bably be that, after a war of many years, after the slaughter 
of many thousands of brave .^men, after the waste of many 
millions of crowns, they would lay down their arms without 
having achieved either object ; but, if they came to an under- 
standing, there, would be no risk, and no difficulty. Austria 
would willingly make in Belgium such cessions as France 
could not expect to obtain by ten pitched battles. Silesia 
would easily be annexed to the monarchy of which it had long 
been a part. The union of two such powerful governments 
would at once overawe the King of Prussia. If he resisted, 
one short campaign would settle his fate. France and Austria, 
long accustomed to rise from the game of war both losers, 
would, for the fiist time, both be gainers. . There could he no 
room for jealousy between them. The power of both would 
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be mcreased at once ; tbe eqnilibritim between them wonH 
be preserved 5 and the only sufferer would be a mischievous 
and to buccaneer, who deserved no tenderness from 

';either*;\':> 

attractive from their novelty and inge- 
nuity, soon became fashionable at the supper-parties and in 
the coffeehouses of Paris, and were espoused by every gay 
marquis and every facetious abbd who was admitted to see 
Madame de Pompadoto’s hair curled and powdered. It was 
hot, however, to any political theory that the strange coali- 
tion between Prance and Austria owed its origin. The real 
ioaotive which induced the great continental powers to forget 
their old animosities and their old state maxims/ 
sonal aversion the King of Prussia. This feeling was 
strongest in Maria Theresa 5 but it was by no means confined 
to her; IVederic, in some respec^^ good master, was em- 
phatically a bM nei^b^^ That he was hard^^^^m 
ings, and quick all advantages, was iidt his nm^ 

odious fault, bitter and scoffing speech had inflicted 
keener wounds than his ambition. In his character of wit 
he was under less restraint than even in his character of 
ruler. Satirical verses aga;inst al^ the princes and ministers 
of Europe were ascribed to his pen. In his letters and con- 
versation he alluded to the greatest potentates of the age in 
terms which would have better suited OoUe, in a war of re- 
partee with young Crebillon at Pelletier’s table, than a great 
sovereign speaking of great sovereigns. About women he 
was in the habit of expressing himself in a manner which it 
was impossible for to of women to forgive; and, 

unfortunately for him, almost the whole Continent was then 
governed by women who were by no means conspicuous for 
meekness. Maria Theresa herself had not escaped his scur- 
rilous jests. The Empress Elizabeth of Eussia knew that her 
gallantries afforded him a favourite theme for ribaldry and 
invective. Madame de Pompadour, who was really the head 
of the Prench government, had been even more keenly galled. 
She had attempted^^ by to most delicate ffattery, to propiti- 
ate the King of Prussia ; but her messages had drawn from 
him only dry and sarcastic replies. The Empress Queen 
took a very different course. Though the haughtiest of 
princesses, though the most austere of matrons, she forgot in 
her thirst for revenge both the dignity of her race and the 
purity of her character, and condescended to flatter the low- 
born and low-minded concubine, who, having aequfrad in- 



lierself, retained it by j)rostituting 
others; 3^ actually -wrote with her own hand a 

note, ftiU of expressions of esteem and fnendship, to her dear 
t cousin, the daughter of the butcher Poisson, -fclie wife of the 
publican B’Etioles, the MduaiDper of young girls for the ha- 
T ^ui of an old rate, a strange cousin for the descendant of so 
many Emperors of the West ! The mistress was completely 
gained over, and easily carried her point mth Lewis, who 
had, indeed, wrongs of his own to resent. His feelings were 
not quick; but ccHotempt, says, the eastem proTefb, pierces 
even through the shell of the tortoise ; and neither prudence 
^ nor decorum had ever restrained IVederic from expressing his 

measimeless contempt for the sloth, the imbecility,^^^^^^^ 
baseness of Lewis. Prance was thus induced to join the 
coalitioh; and the example of Prance determined the condhct 
of Sweden, thm completely subject to Prench influence. 

The enemies of Prederie were surely strong enough to at- 
tack him openly ; but they were desirous -to add to all their 
other advantages the advantage of a surprise. He was not, 
however, a man to be taken off his guard. He had tools in 
every court ; and he now received from Vienna, from Dres- 
den, and from Paris, accounts so circumstantial and so con- 
sistent, that he could not doixbt of his danger. He learnt, 
that he was to be assailed at once by Prance, Austria, Eussia, 
Saxony, Sweden, and the Germanic body; that -the greater 
part of his dominions was to be portioned out among his 
ftnAmioa ; that Prance, which fi»m her geographical position 
could not directly share in his spoils, was to receive an equi- 
valent in the Netherlands ; that Austria was to have Silesia, 
and the Czarina Bast Prussia ; that Augustus of Saxony ex- 
* pected Magdeburg ; and that Sweden would be rewarded with 

part of Pomerania. If Ihese designs succeeded, the House of 
Brandenburg would at once sink in the European system to 
a place lower than that of the Duke of Wurtemburg or thfe 
Margrave of Baden. 

Anri what hope was there that these designs would feil ? 
No such union of the continental powers had been seen for 
ages. A less formidable confederacy had in a week con- 
, quered all -the provinces of Venice, when Venice was at the 

^ height of power, wealth, and gloiy. A less formidable con- 

federacy had compelled Lewis the Pourteenth to bow down 
his haughty head to the very earth. A less formidable con- 
federacy has, within our own memory, subjugated a still 
mightier empire, and abased a still prouder name. Such 
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odds M Berer been heard of m war;^^^ 

Frederic ruled were hot five Bullions. The population of tlie 
countries wMcli were leagued against Mni amounted to a 
hundred in wealth was at least 

eqmlly greats SmaU eommunitieS;> actuated senti- 

ments of patriotism or loyalty, hav sometimes made head 
against great monarchies weakened hy factions and diseon- 
tents. But small as was Fredericks kingdom, it prohably 
contained a greater number of disaffected subjects than were 
to be found in aU th^ enemies. Sfiesia form^ 

a fourth part of Ms domim JBcom the Silesians, born 

under iLustrian pri^ that he could expect 

was apathy. From the Silesian Catholics he could hardly 
expect any thing but resistance. 

Some states have been enabled, by their geographical posi- 
tion, to defend themselves with advantage against^^^^^^ i^^ 
force. The sea has repeatedly protected England against 
the fury of the whole Contine^^^ The Tehetian government, 
driven from its possessions on the land, could still bid defi- 
ance to the confederates of Gamhray from the Arsenal amidst 
the lagoons. More than one great and well appointed army, 
which regarded the shepherds of Switzerland as an easy 
prey has perished in the passes, of the Alps. Frederic had 
notsuch advantage* ;• ThQ form of Ms, states, their situation, 
the mature of the groxmd, all were against him. His long, 
scattered, straggling territory, seemed to have been shaped 
with an express view to the convenience of invaders, and was 
protected by no sea, by no chain of hills. Scarcely any cor- 
ner of it was a week’s march from the territory of fhe enemy. 
The capital itself, in the event of war, would be constantly 
e:xpos€d to insult. In truth there was hardly a politician or 
a soldier in Europe who doubted that the conflict would he 
terminated in a very few days by the prostration of the House 
■,';df Brandenbu^ ■■ ^ ; 

'Not was Frederic’s own opinion very different. He antici- 
pated notMng short of Ms ownrum, and of the^^^^^^^^™ of his 
family. Yet there was still a chance, a slender chance, of es- 
cape. His states had at least the advantage of a centrM posi- 
tion; Ms enemies were widely separated from each other, and 
could not conveniently unite their overwhelming forces on 
one point. . They inhabited different.climates, and it was pro- 
bable that the season of the year which would be best suited 
to the military operations of one portion of the league, would 
be uiifaTourahle to those of another portion. The Prussian 
monarchy, too, was free from some infirmities which were 
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foniid in empires far m extensive and magnificent. Its 
effective strength for a desperate struggle was not to be mea- 
sured merely by the number of square miles or the number 
of people. In that spare but well-lmit and weU-exercised 
body, there was nothing but sinew; and muscle, and bone. 
Ifo public creditors looked for dividends. ITo distant colo- 
nies required defence. court, fiUed with 
mistresses, devoured the pay of fifty battalions. The Prus- 
sian army, though fer inferior in number to the troops whic^ 
were about to be opposed to it, was yet strong out of all pro- 
portion to the extent of the Prussian dominions. It was 
also admirably trained and admirably ofScered, accustomed 
to obey and accustomed to conquer. The revenue was not 
only unincumbered by debt, bT|.t exceeded the ordinary out- 
lay^^^ time of peace. Alone of afi the Bxuopean prin^ 
Prederic had a treasure laid up for a day of difficulty . Above 
all, he was one, and his enemies were many. In their camps 
would certainly be found the jealousy, the dissension, the 
slackness inseparable from coalitions ; on his side was the 
energy, the unity, the secrecy of a strong dictatorship. 
a certain extent the deficiency of military means might be 
supplied by the resources of military art. Small as the 
King’s army was, when compared with the six hundred thou- 
sand men whom the confederates could bring into the field, 
celerity of movement might in some degree compensate for 
deficiency of bulk. It was thus just possible that genius, 
judgment, resolution, and good luck united, might protract 
the struggle during a campaign or two ; and to gain even a 
month was of importance. It could not be long before the 
vices which are found in all extensive confederacies would 
begin to show themselves. Every member of the league 
would think his own share of Ihe war too large, and Ms own 
share of the spoils too small. Complainte and recrimina- 
tions would abound. The Turk might stir on the E^hulbe ^ 
the statesmen of Prance might discover the error which they 
had committed in abandoning the fundamental principles of 
their national policy. Above all, death might rid Prussia of 
its most formidable enemies. The war was the effect of the 
personal aversion with wMch three or four sovereigns re- 
garded Prederic ; and the decease of any one of those sovereigns 
might produce a complete revolution in the state of Europe. 

In the midst of a* horizon generally dark and stormy 
iVederic could discern one bright spot. The peace which 
bad been concluded between England and Prance in 1748, had 
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beeii in tian an armistice; and bad not 

even been ail armistice in tbe other quarters of the globe. In 
India the sovereigntj of the Carna was disputed between 
two great linssidman^ honses 5 Eqrt Saint George had taken 
one side, Pondicherry the other ; and in a series of battles 
and sieges the troops of Lawrence and Olite^^^ h^ op- 

posed to those of Dnpleix. A st^^^ less important in its 
consequences, bnt not less likely to produce irritation, was 
carried on between those Itench and English adyenturers, 
who Mdhapped negroes and collected gold dust on the coast 
of Gtiinea. But it was in North America that the emulation 
and mutual ayersion of the two nations were most conspir- 
cuous.^^ attempted to hem in ^ English colo- 

nists by a chain of military posts, extending from the Great 
Lakes to the mouth of the ifessissippi. ^ The English took 
arms. each side 

mingled with the Pale Paces. Battles were fought ; forts 
were stormed ; and hideous stories about stakes, scalpings, 
and death-songs reached Europe, and inflamed that national 
ammosity which the rivalry of ages had produced. The dis- 
putes between Prance and England came to a crisis at the 
very time when the tempest wHeh had been gathering was 
about to burst on Prussia. The tastes and interests of 
Prederio would have led him, if he had been allowed an 
option, to side with the house of Bourbon. But the folly of 
the Court of Versailles left; him no choice. Prance became 
the tool of Austria ; and Prederic was forced to become the 
ally of England. He could not, indeed, expect that a power 
which covered the sea with its fleets, and which had to make 
war at once on the Ohio and the Ganges, would be able to 
spare a large number of troops for operations in Germany. 
But England, though poor compared with the England of our 
time, was far richer than any country on the Continent, The 
amount of her revenue, and the resources which she found in 
her credit, though they may be thought small by a generation 
which has seen her raise a hundred and thirty millions in a 
single year, appeared miraculous to the politicians of that 
age. A very moderate portion of her wealth, expended by an 
able and economical prince, in a country where prices were 
low, would be sufficient to equip and maintain a formidable 
army. 

Such was the situation in which Prederic found himself. 
He saw the whole extent of his peril. He saw that there was 
stSl a feint possibility of escape ; ^d, with prudent temerily. 
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lie determined to strike tke first blow. It was in tbe montb 
of Aiignst 1756, tb^^ great war of tbe Seven Years com- 
meiieed. The King Empress Queen a dis- 

tinct explanation of ber intentions, and plainly told her that 
he should consider a refasal as a declaration of war. 
want,^^ he saidj no answer in the style of an oracle/V He 
received an answer at once haughty and evasive. In an in- 
stant the rich electorate of Saxony was overflowed by sixty 
thousand Prussian troops. Augxistus with his army occupied 
a strong position at Pima. The Queen of Poland was at 
Dresden. In a few days Pirna was blockade^^^^^^ Dresden 
was taken. The first object of Frederic was to obtain pos^ 
session of the Saxon State Papers ; for those papers, he well 
knew, contained ample proofe that, though apparently an 
aggressor, he was reahy acting m T^ 

of Poland, as well acquainted as Frederic with the import- 
ance of those documents, had packed them up, had concealed 
them in her bed-chamber, and was about to send them off to 
Warsaw, when a Prussian officer made his appearance. ^ 
the hope that no soldier would venture to outrage a lady, a 
queen, the daughter of an emperor, the motiber-in-law of a 
dauphin, she placed herself before the trunk, and at length 
sat down on ife But aU resistance was vain. The pap^ 
were carried to Frederic, who found in them, as he expected, 
abundant evidence of the designs of the coalition. The most 
important documents were instantly published, and the effect 
of the publication was great. It was clear that, of whatever 
sins the King of Prussia might formerly have been guilty, he 
was now the injured party, and had merely anticipa^ a bbw 
intended to destroy him. • 

The Saxon camp at Pirna was in the meantime closely in- 
vested; but the besieged were not without hopes of succour. 
A great Austrian army under Marshal Brown was about to 
pour through the passes which ^parate Bohemia from Saxony* 
Frederic left at Pima a force sufficient to deal wifh the 
Saxons, hastened into Bohemia, encountered Brown at Lowo- 
sitz, and defeated him. This battle decided the fate of 
Saxony. Augustus and his favourite Bruhl fled to Poland. 
The whole army of the electorate capitulated. From that 
time till the end of the war, Frederic treated Saxony aa 
a part of his dominions, or, rather, he acted towards the 
Saxons in a manner which may serve to illustrate the whole 
meaning of that tremendous ^ntence, “ subjectos tanquam 
suos, viles tanquam alienos.^^ Saxony was as much in his 


power as Brande and he had no snch interest in the 

welfare of Saxony as he had in the welfare of Brandenbtirg. 
He accordingly levied troops and exacted contrihiitions 
throngho# the enslaved province^ with more rigonr than 
in any part bf his own domihibhs. Seventeen thousand men 
who had heen in the camp at Pima were half compelled, half 
persuaded to enlist m conqueror. Thus, within a 

few weeks from, the commencement of hostilities, one of the 
confederates had been disarmed, and his weapons were now 
pointed against the r^ 

The winter piit a stop to military operations. All had 
hitherto gone well. But the real tug of war was still to come. 
It was easy to foresee that the year 175? would be a memo- 
rabte era m the lusto^^^ 

The Eing’s scheme fbr the campaign^ m bold, and 

judicious. The Duke of Gumberland with an English and 
Hanoverian arm.y :was m W Germany, and might be 
able to prevent the ^ troops from ateadnng Pra 

M their snows, would prcbably not 

stir till the spring was far advanced. Saxony was prostrated. 
Sweden could do nothing very important. During a few 
months Prederic would have to deal with Austria stlone. 
Even thus the odds were against him. But ability and 
courage have often triumphed against odds still more for- 
midable. 

Early in 1767 the Prussian army in Saxony began to move. 
Through four defiles in the mountains they came pouring 
into Bohemia. Prague was the King’s first mark ; but the 
ulteri^ was probably Vieima. At Prague lay Marshal 

Brown with one great army. Daun, the most cautious and 
fortunate of the Austrian captains, was advancing with 
another." Prederic determined to overwhelm BrOTO before 
Daim should arrive. On the sixth of May was fought, under 
those walls which, a hundred and thirty years before, had wit- 
nessed the victory of the Catholic league and the flight of 
the unhappy Palatme, a battle more bloody than any^ w^ 
Europe saw during the long interval betweeh Malplaqtiet and 
Eylau. The Eiag and Prince Perdinand of Brunswick were 
distinguished on that day by their valour and exertions. But 
the chief glory was with Schwerin. When the Prussian in- 
fantry wavered, the stout old marshal snatched the colours 
from an ensign, and, waving them in the air, led back his 
regiment to the charge. Thus at seventy-two years of age he 
fefi in the thickest battle, stiH grasping the standard which 
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bears tHe black eagle on the field argent. The victory re.- 
mained with the King ; but it had been dearly purchased- 
Whole columns of his bravest warriors had faJleh. He ad- 
mitted that he had lost eighteen thousand men. Of the 
enemy, twenty-four thousand had been killed, wounded, or 
•taken. ■' 

Part of the defeated army was shut up in Prague. Part 
fled to join the troops Which, under the command of Daun, 
were now close at hand. Prederie determined to play over 
the same game which had succeeded at Lowositz. He left a 
large force to besiege Prague, and at the head of thirty thou- 
sand men he marched against Baxm. The cautious Marshal, 
though he had a great superioriiy in numbers. Would risk 
nothing. He occupied at Eolin a position almost impreg- 
nable, and awaited the attack of the King. 

It was the eighteenth of June, a day which, if the Greek 
superstition still retained its influence, would be held Sacred 
to Nemesis, a day on which the two ^eatest princes of modern 
times were taught, by a terrible esperience, that neither skill 
nor valour can fe ihe inconstancy of fortune. fl3ie battle began 
before noon ; and part of the Rrussian army maintained tbe 
contest till after ibe midsummer sun had gone down. But at 
length the King found that his troops, having been repeatedly 
driven back with frightful carnage, could no longer be led to 
the charge. He was with difitculty persuaded to quit the 
field. The offl<»rs of hfe personal staff were binder the neees-: 
sity of expostulatn^ with him, and one of them took tbe 
liberty to say, “ Does your Majesty mean to storm the bat- 
teries alone?” Thirteen thousand of his bravest fojlovrers 
had perished. Nothing remained for him but to retreat in 
good order, to raise the siege of Prague, and to hurry his 
army by different routes out of Bohemia. 

This stroke seemed to be final. Prederic’s situation had at 
best been such, that only an uninterrupted rtm of gopd .luck 
could save him, as it seemed, from ruin, ind now, ahnost ha ' 
the outset of tbe contest, he had met with a cheek which, 
even in a war between equal powers, would have been felt as 
serious. He had owed much to the opinion which all Europe 
entertained of his army. Since his accession, his soldiers had 
in many successive battles been victorious over tbe Austrians. 
But the glory had departed from his arms. All whom his 
malevolent sarcasms had wounded, made haste to avenge 
themselves by scoffing at tike scoffer. His soldiers bad ceased 
to confide in his ster. In every part of his camp his disposi- 



tions were severely criticised. Even in Mb mn family lie liad 
detraetorsJ^^ ffi next brother, Wiffi^^ or 

rather, in truths heiTrapparentt^ and great-grand- 

father of the present Mng,^^ c^ lamenting 

lus own HohengJoHein, once 

great and so prosperous, bnt no w, by the rash ambition of its 
chie:^ made, a by-word to all nations. These complaints, and 
some blunders which William committed during the retreat 
from Boheinia, caUed for the bitter displeasure of the inex- 
orable Eing. The prince’s heart was broken by the cutting 
reproaches of his brother 5 he quitted the army, retired to a 
country seat, and in a short time died of shame and vexation. 

It seemed that the Eiiig’s dm^ could hardly be in- 
creased. Yet at this moment another blow not less terrible 
than that of Eplih fell upon Min. The French under Marshal 
d’Estrees had invaded Germany. The Duke of Cumberland 
had given them battle at Hastembeck, and h ad been defeated. 
In Order to save the ElectoJ^te of Hanover from entire subju- 
gation, he had made, at Oloster Seven, an arrangement with 
the French Generals, which left them at liberty to turn iheir 
arms against" the Prussian dominions. 

That nothing might be wanting to Frederic’s distress, he 
lost his mother just at tMs time 5 and he appears to have felt 
the loss, more Ihan was to be ,e.^cted from the hardness and 
.m\*serit|' of his character. In truth, his misfortunes had now 
eat to the quick* The mocker, the tyrant, the most rigorous, 
the most imperious, the most cynical of men, was very un- 
happy. His face was so haggard and his form so thin, that 
when on his return from Bohemia he passed through Leipsic, 
the people hardly knew him again. His sleep was broken ; 
the tears, in spite of himself, often started into Ms eyes ; and 
the grave began to present itself to Ms agitated mind as the 
best refuge from loisery and dishonour. His resolution was 
fixed never to be taken alive, and never to make peace on 
condition of descending from Ms place among the powers of 
Europe. He saw nothing left for him except to die ; and he 
deliberately chose Ms mode of death. He always carried 
about with him a sure and speedy poison in a small glass 
case ; and to the few in whom he placed confidence, he made 
no mystery of Ms resolution. 

But we should very imperfectly describe the state of Frede- 
ric’s mind, if we left out of view the laughable peculiarities 
wMch contrasted so singularly with the gravity, energy, and 
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tragic or tHe comic predominated in the strange scene which 
was then acting. Tn the midst of aU the great King^s calam 
ties> his passion for writing indifferent poetry grew stronger 
and stronger. Enemies all round him, despair in his heart, 
pills of corrosive suhlimate hidden in his clothes, he potired 
forth himdreds npon hundreds of lines, hatefal to gods and 
men, tlie insipid dregs of Voltaire -s Hippo faint 

echo of the lyre of Chanlien. It is amusing to compare what 
he did during the last months of 1757, with what he wrote 
during the same time. It may be doubted whether any equal 
portion of the life of Hannibal, of Csesar, or of Napoleon, 
will bear a comparison with that short period, the most bril-^ 
Hant in the history of Prussia of Predmc. Vet at this 
very time the scanty leisure of the iUustrious wairi^^ 
employed in producing odes and epistles, a little better than 
Cibber’s, and a little worse than Hayley ’s. Here and there 
a manly sentiment which deserves to he in prose makes its 
appearance in company with Prometheus and Orpheus, 
Elysium and Acheron^ the plaintive Philomel, the poppies of 
Morpheus, and all the other frippery which, like a robe tossed 
by a prond beauty to her waiting-woman, has long been con- 
temptuously abandoned by genius to niediocrity. We h^ 
know any instance of the strength and weakness of human 
nature so striking, and so grotesque, as the character of this 
haughty, vigilant, resolute, sagacious blue-stocking, half 
Mithridhtes and liaff Trissotin, bearm^^ up against a world 
in arm§, with an ounce of poison in one pocket and a quire 
of bad verses in the other. „ 

Erederic had some time before made advances towards a 
reconciliation with Voltaire 5 and some civil letters had passed 
between them. Afrer the battle of Eolin their epistolary 
intercourse became, at least in seeming, friendly and confi*. 
dential. We do not know any collection of Letters which 
throws so much light on the darkest and most intricate parts 
of human nature, as the correspondence of these strange 
beings after they had exchanged forgiveness. Both felt that 
the quarrel had lowered them in the public estimation. They 
admired each other. They stood in need of each other. The 
great E in g wished to he handed down to posterity by the 
great Writer. The great Writer felt himself exalted by the 
homage of the great Eing. Vet the wounds which they had 
inflicted on each other were too deep to be effaced, or even 
perfectly healed. Not only did the scars remain; the sore 
places often festered and bled afresh. The letters consisted 
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for tlie most part of compliments, lhanks, offers of service, 
assnraiices of ati^lnnent. But if anything brought back to 
Frederic- s reeoHeeiion the emming and mischievous pranks 
by which /VoW^ him, some expression of 

contempt ahd displeasure broke foith in the naidst of eulogy. 
It was much worse when any thing recalled tb the roind of 
Voliahe : the outrages whi<h he and his kinswoman had 
suffered at Frankfort. All at once his flowing panegyric was 
tamed into invective. “ Eemember how you behaved to me. 
For your sake I have lost the favour of my native king. For 
your sake I am an exile from m I loved you. I 

trusted myself to you. I had no wish but to end my hfe in 
your service. And what was my reward ? Stripped of all 
that you had bestowed on me, the key, the order, the pension, 
I was forced to fly from your territories.^ I was hunted as if 
I hah been a deserter from yonr grenadiers. I was arrested, 
insulted, plundered. Mynieoe was dragged through the mud 
of Frankfortby yonr sQldiers, as if she had been some wretched 
follower of your camp. Yon have great talents. Yon have 
good qualities. Biltyou have one odious rice. You delight 
in the abasement of your fehow-creatures. You have bror^ht 
disgrace on the name of philosopher. Yon have given some 
colour to the slanders of the bigots, who say that no confi- 
dence can be placed in the justice or humanity of those who 
reject the Christian faith.” Then the King answers, with 
less heat but equal severity — “Yon know that yon behaved 
shamefully in Prusria^ It was well for you that you had to 
deal with a man so indulgent to the in&mities of genius as 
I am. You richly deserved to see the inside of a dungeon. 
Your talents are not more widely known than your faithless- 
ness and your malevolence. The grave itself is no asylum 
from your spite. Maupertuis is dead ; but you riill go on 
caluniniatmg and deriding hini, as if yon had notmade him 
miserable enough while he was livings, letus have no more 
of this. And, above all, let me hear no more of your niece. 

I am sick to death of her name. I can bear with your feiults 
for the sake of your merits ; but she has not written Ma- 
homet or Merope.” 

An explosion of this kind, it might be supposed, would 
necessarily put an end to all amicable communication. But 
it was not so. After every outbreak of iB humoiir this 
extraordinary pair became more loving than before, and 
ex«hanged compliments and assurances of mutual regard with 
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It may that men who wrote thns to each 

other, were not very guarded in what they said of each other. 
The English ambassador, Mitchell, who knew that the Khig 
of Prussia was constantly writing to Voltaire with the greatest 
freedom on the most important subjects, was amazed to hear 
his Majesty designate this highly fayonred correspondent as 
a bad-hearted fellow, the greatest rascal on the face of the 
earth. And the language which the poet held about the 
King was not much more respectful. ^ 

It would probably have puzzled Voltaire himself to say 
what was his real feeling towards Frederic. It was com- 
pounded of all sentiments, from enmity to friendship, and 
from scorn to admfration ; and the proportions m which these 
elements were ihized, changed every moment. The old patri- 
arch resembled the spoded child who screams^ stainps^ eiif& 
laughs, kisses, and cuddles within one quarter of an hour. 
His resentment was not extinguished ; yet he was not without 
sympathy for his old friend. As a Frenchman, he wished 
success to the arms of his country. As a philosophei^ he was 
anxious for the stability of a throne on which a philosopher 
sat. He longed both to save and to humble Frederic. There 
was one way, and only onOj in which all his conflicting feel- 
ings could at once be gratified. If Frederic were preserved 
by the interference of France, if it were known that for that 
interference he was indebted to the mediation of Voltaire, 
this would indeed be delicious revenge ; this would indeed be 
to heap coals of fire on that haughty head. IsTor did the vain 
and restless poet think it impossible that he might, from his 
hermitage near the Alps, dictate peace to Europe. B^Estreea 
had quitted Hanover, and the command of the French army 
had been entrusted to the Duke of Eichelieu, a man whose 
chief distinction was derived from his success in gallantry. 
Eichelieu was in truth the most eminent of that race of 
seducers by profession, who furnished Or^billon the younger 
and La Clos with models for thefr heroes. In his earlier 
days the royal house itself had not been secure from Ms pre- 
sumptuous love. He was believed to have carried his con- 
quests into the family of Orleans ; and some suspected that 
he was not unconcerned in the mysterious remorse which 
embittered the last hours of the charming mother of Lewis 
the Fifteenth. But the Duke was now sixty years old. With 
a heart deeply corrupted by vice, a head long accustomed to 
think only on trifles, an impaired constitution, an impaired 
fortune, and, worst of aU, a very red nose, he was entering on 
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a diillj friyoloiis, and nnrespecied old age^ W one quali- 
fication for nulitary commandj except tfiat personal courage 
wliicli was common and the wliole nohility of 

France, he had been placed at the head of the aimy of 
HatioYer ; and in that situation he did his best to by 

extortion and corraption, the injui7 which^^^^h^^ to 

his property by a life of dissolute profusion. 

The Duke of Richelieu to the end of his life hated tie 
philosophers as a sect, not for those parts of their system 
which a good and wise man would h^ve condemned, but for 
their Tirtnes, for their spirit of free inquiry, and for tfe 
hatred of those social abuses of which he was himself the per- 
sonification.^^^^^^^^^^^^ like many of those who thought with 

liim, excepted ¥oltaire from the Kst of proscribed He 

frequently sent flattering letters to Femey. He did the^^^p 
triareh the honour to borrow money of him, and even carried 
this condescending friendship so to forget to pay the 
interest. Voltaire thought that it might be m his power to 
bring^the Duke and the King of Prussia into communication 
with each others He wrote earnestly to both; and he so far 
succeeded that a between them was com- 

menced. 

But it was to very different means that Frederic was to owe 
deEverance. At the begmning of Hovember, the net 
seemed to have closed completely round him. The Russians 
were in the field, and were spreading devastation through his 
eastern provinces. Silesia was overrun by the Anstrians. A 
great French army wa^ advancing from the west under the 
conunand of Marshal Soubise, a prince of the great Armorican 
house of Bohan. Berlin itself had been taken and plundered 
by the Croatians. Such ^^^ w situation from which Fre- 

deric extricated himself, wit^ dazzling glory, in the short 
space of thirty days. 

He marched first against Soubise. On the fifth of Novem- 
ber the armies met at Rosbach. The French were two to one ; 
but they were ill disciplined, and their general was a dunce. 
The tactics of Frederic, and the well-regulated valour of the 
Prussian troops, 'obtained a complete victory. Seven thou- 
sand of the invaders were made prisoners. Their guns, their 
colours, their baggage, fell into the hands of the conquerors. 
Those who escaped fled as confusedly as a mob scattered by 
cavalry. Victorious in tbe West, the King turned his anns 
towards Silesia. In that quarter every thing seemed to be 
lost Breslau had fallen ; and Charles of Loraine, with a 
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power, wliole province. On tte fifth of De- 

cember, exactly one inohth after the battle of Bosbach, Fre- 
deric, with forty thousand men, and Printje Chaides, at the 
head of not less than sixty thousand, met at Leuthen, hard by 
Breslau. The King, who was, in general, perhaps too much 
inclined to consider the common soldier as a mere machine, 
resorted, on this great day, to means resemblm which 

Bonaparte afterwards employed with such signal success for 
the purpose of stimulating military enthusiasm. The prin- 
cipal oflS.cers were convoked. Frederic addressed them with 
great force and pathos 5 and directed them to speak to their 
men as he had spoken to them. When the armies were set 
in battle array, the Prussian troops were in a state of fierce 
excitement 5 but th^ showed itself after the 

fashion of a grave people; The column to the 

attack chanting, to the sound of drums and fifes, the rude 
hymns of the old Saxon Sternholds. They had nev^^ 
so well j nor had the genins of their chief ever been so con- 
spicnous. That battle,” said Brapoleon, ^^ was a masterpiece. 
Of itself it is sufficient to entitle Frederic to a place in the 
first rank aanong generals.” The victory was complete. 
Twenty-seven thousand Austrians were killed, wounded, or 
taken; fifty stand of colours, a hundred guns, four thousand 
waggons, fell into the hands of the Prussians. Breslau opened 
its gates ; Silesia was reconquered ; Charles of Loraine retired 
to hide his shame and sorrow at Brussels ; and Frederic al-* 
lowed his troops to take some repose in winter quarters, after 
a campaign, to the vicissitudes of which it will be difficult to 
find any parallel in ancient or modem history. 

The King’s fame filled all the world. He had, during the 
last year, maintained a contest, on terms of advantage, 
against three powers, the weakest of which had more than 
three times his resources. He had fought four great pitched 
battles against superior forces. . Three of these battles he had 
gained; and the defeat of Kolia, repaired as it had been, 
rather raised than lowered his military renown. The victoiy 
of Leuthen is, to this day, the proiidert on the roll of Prus- 
sian fame. Leipsic, indeed, and Waterloo, produced conse- 
quences more important to mankind. But the glory of Leipsic 
must be shared by the Prussians with the Austrians and, 
Eussians; and at Waterloo the British infantry bore the 
burden and heat of the day. The victory of Bosbach was, in 
a military point of view, less honourable than that of Leuthen ; 
for it was gained over an incapable general and a disorganized 



anny i it proailced was immense. 

All the preceding triumphs of Frederic had been triumphs 
over Germans, and could excite no emotions of national pride 
among tfe Germ people. B was impossibte that a Hessian 
or a Hanoverian could feel any patriotic exoKation at hearing 
that Pomerahians had slaughtered Moravians, or that Saxon 
banners had been hung in the churches of Berlin. Indeed, 
though the military character of the Germans jiistly stood 
Mgh throughout the world, they could boast of no great daj 
w^hich belonged to them as a people ; of no Agincburt, of no 
Bannochburn. Most of their victories had been gained over 
each other 5 and their most splendid exploits against foreign- 
ers had been achieved under the command of Eugene, who 
was himself a foreigner. The^ m of Eosbaeh 

stirred the blood df the whole of the mighty population from 
the Alps to the Baltic, and from the borders of Courland to 
those of Loraine. W Lower Saxony had been 

deluged by a great host of strangers, whose speech was unin- 
telligible, and whose petulant and licentious manners had ex- 
cited the strongest feelings of disgust and hatred. That great 
host had been put to flight by a small band of German war- 
riors, led by a prince of German blood on the side of father 
and mother, and marked by the fair hair and the clear blue 
ejB of .Germany. Hover since the dissolution of the empire 
of Charlemagne, had the Teutonic race won such a field against 
ihe French. The tidings called forth a general burst of de- 
light and pride from the whole of the great family which spoke 
the various dialects of the ancient language of Arminius. 
The fame of Frederic began to supply, in some degree, the 
place of a common government and of a common capital. It 
became a rallying point for all true Germans, a subject of 
mutual congratulation to the Bavarian and the Weslphalian, 
to the citizen of Frankfort and the citizen of Huremburg. 
Then first it was manifest that the Germans were ^^t^ 
tion. Then first was discernible that patriotic spirit which, 
ia 1813, achieved the great deliverahce of central Europe, and 
which still guards, and long will guard, against foreign ambi- 
tion the old jEreedom of the Ehine. 

Nor were the effects producedby that celebrated day merely 
political. The greatest masters of German poetry and elo- 
quence have admitted that, though the great Bong neither 
valued nor understood his native language, though he looked 
on France as the only seat of taste and philosophy, yet, in his 
own d^pite, he did much to emancipate the genius of his 
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coliatrymen from^^ foreign yote ; and tiiat, in the act of 
vanquishing Sonbise, he was, nnintentionally, ronsing the 
spirit which soon began to question the literary precedence 
of Boileau and Toitaire. So strangely do events confound aU 
the plans of man. A prince who read only French, who wrote 
only French, who aspired to rant as a French classic, became, 
qTiite nnconscionsly,the nieans of liberating half the Continent 
from the dominion of that French criticism of which he was 
himself, to the end of his life, a slave. Yet even the enthu- 
siasm of Germany in favour of Frederic hardly eqnaJled the 
enthusiasm of England. The birthday of onr ally was cele- 
brated with as much enthusiasm as that of onr own soveTeign ; 
and at night the streets of Eondon were in a blaze with iUn- 
minations. Porfaraifcs^^^^o^ the Hero of Eosbach, with his cocked 
hat and long pigtail, were in every hons An^^ 
server wiU, at this day, find in the parlpnrs of old-fashioned 
inns, and in the portfolios of print-seHers, twenty portraits 
of Frederick for one of George II. The sign-painters were 
every where employed in tonohing np Admiral Yernon into 
the Eing of Pmssia. This enthusiasm was strong among 
religions people, and especially among the Methodists, who 
knew that the French and Anstrians were Fapists, and snp^ 
posed Frederic to be the Joshua or Gideoii of the Eeformed 
Faith. One of Whitfield’s hearers, o the day on which 
thanks for the battle of Leuthen were returned at the 
Tabernacle, made the following exquisitely ludicrous entry 
"in.;: a!':'€ia%:-pari teps'i' ' 

stirred up the Ki ng of Prussia and his soldiers to pray. 
They kepi three fast days, and spent about an hour praying 
and singing psalms before they engaged the enemy. 0 ! 
how good it is to pray and fight I” Some young English- 
men of rank proposed to visit Germany as volunteers, for the 
purpose of learning the art of war under the greatest of com- 
manders. This last proof of British attachment and admira- 
tion, Frederic politely but firmly declined. His camp was no 
place for amateur students of military science. The Prussian 
discipline was rigorous even to cruelty. The officers, while 
in the field, were expected to practise an abstemiousness and 
self-denial such as was hardly surpassed by the most rigid 
monastic orders. However noble their birth, however high 
their rank in the service, they were not permitted to eat&om 
any thing better than pewter. It was a high crime even in a 
count and field-marshal to have a single silver spoon among 
his baggage. Gay young Englishmen of twenty thousand a 
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yeax, accustomed to liberty to luCTry, would not easily 
submit to tbese Spartan restraints. Tbe Eing could not Ten- 
ture to Iceep thexn^^^m be kept Ms owir subjects in 

order. Situated as w with respect to England^ he could 
not weU miprison or shoot re&ai^^^ Howards and CaTen- 
dishes. On the other bandy the example of a few fine 
men, attended by chariots and livery servants, eating in plate, 
and drinking Champagne and Tokay, was enough to coxTupt 
bis whole army. He thought it best to make a stand at first, 
and civilly refuse to admit such dangerous companions among 
his. troops.; ■ 

The help of EnglaM was bestowed m a manner far more 
nseM and more acceptable, iin annual subsidy of near seven 
hundred thousand pounds enabled the Km^g 
more than fifty thousand men to his army. Pitt, now at the 
height of power and popularity, undertook the task of defend- 
ing Western Germany Against Prance, and asked Prederie 
oxdy for the loan of a general.^ T^ selected was 

Prince Perdinand of Brunswick, who had attained high dis-- 
tinction in the Prussian sem vsras put at the head of 

an atmy, partly Englishj partly composed 

of mercenaries hired from the petty princes of the empire. 
He soon vindicated the choice of the two allied courts, and 
prbted himself the second general of the age. 

Predetic passed the winter at Breslau, in reading, writing, 
and preparing for the next campaign. The havoc which the 
war had made among his troops was rapidly repaired f and iix 
the spring of 1758 he was again ready for the conflict. Prince 
PerdMand kept the French in check. The King in the mean-r 
time, after attempting against the !iustrians some operations 
which led to no very important resMt, marched to encoun 
the Eussians, who, slaying, burning, and wasting wherever 
they turned, had penetrated into the heart of his realm. He 
gave them battle at Zorndorf, near Frankfort on the Oder. 
The fight was long and bloody. Quarter was neither given 
nor taken; for. to G^^^^^^ans ; and ScytMa^^ 
other with bitter aversion, and the sight of the ravages com * 
mitted by the half savage invaders had incensed the King and 
his army. The Eussians were overthrown with great slaugh- 
ter ; and for a few months no fiirther danger was to be appre- 
hended from to east. 

A day of thanksgiving was proclaimed hy the King, and was 
celebrated with pride and delight by his people. The rejoi- 
cihp in Engla -d were not lesA ^Mhusiastic or less sincere* 
•This may be selected as the point of time at which the mill- 
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tary glory of Frederic reached zeniili. In the short space 
of three quarters of a year he had won three great battles 
over the armies of three mighiy and warlike monarchies, 
France, Anstria, and Bussia. 

But it was decreed that temper of that strong mind 
should be tried by both extremes of fortune in rapid succes- 
sion, Close upon this series of triu^ came a series of 
disasters, such as would have blighted the fame and broken 
the heart of almost any other commander. Tet Frederic, in 
the midst of his calamities, was still'an object of admiration 
to his subjects, his allies, and his enemies. Overwhelmed by 
adversity, sick of life, he still maintained the contest, greater 
in defeat, in ffight, and^ m what seemed hopeless ruin, than 
on the fields of his proudest victories. 

Having va he hastened into Saxony 

to oppose the troops of the Empress Queen, commanded by 
Daun, the most cautious, and Laudohn, the most^^^^ m 
and enterprising of her generals. These two celebrated com- 
manders agreed on a scheme, in which the prudence of^^^t^ 
one and the vigour of the other seem to have been happily 
combined. At dead of night they suiprised the King in his 
camp at Hochkirchen. His presence of mind saved his 
troops from destruction 5 but nothing could save them from 
defeat and severe loss. Marshal Keith was among the slain. 
The first roar of the guns roused the noble exile from his 
rest, and he was instantly in the front of the battle. He 
received a dangerous wound, but refused to quit the field, and 
was in the act of rallying his broken troops, when an Austrian 
buUet terminated his chequered and eventful life* 

The misfortune was serious. But of all generals Frederic 
understood best how to repair defeat, and Daun understood 
least how to improve victory. In a few days the Prussian . 
army was as formidable as before the battle. The prospect 
was, however, gloomy. An Austrian aorany tinder General 
Harsch had invaded Silesia, and invested the fortress of 
Neisse. Daun, after his success at Hochkirchen, had written 
to Harsch in very confident terms: — “Go on with your 
operations against Neisse. Be quite at ease as to the King. 

I will give a good account of him.^' In truth, the position 
of the Prussi^s was foil of difficulties. Between them and 
Silesia lay the victorious army of Daim. It was not easy for 
them to reach Silesia- at all. If they did reach it, they left 
Saxony exposed to the Austrians. But the vigour and ac- 
tivity of Frederic surmounted evejy obstacle, He made a 
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cireuiicms of exb^aord^ passed Dauii, 

hastened mto Silesia, raised siege of Neisse, and drote 
Harsch into Bohemiap Daun availed himself of the JSjBg^s 
ahsence to attacfe^ The Prussians defended it des- 

of that wealthy and polished 
capital lagged mercy gamson within, 

and from the hesiegers without/ The beantiM suburbs were 
burned to the ground. It was clear that the town, ii* won at 
afl, woidd be won street by street by the bayonet. At this 
conjuncture came news, that Frederic, having cleared Silesia 
of his enemies, was returning by forced marches into Saxony. 
Daun retired from before Dresden, and fell baCt iido th^ 
Austrian territories. The King, over heaps of ruins, made 
his triumphant entry into the unhappy met^^ 
so criielly expiated the weah and perfidious poHcy of its sove- 
reign. It was no^ of Noveinber.^^^^^ T^ 

suspended inilitary operatic ; and the King again toot up 
his winter quarii^ 

The third of the seven terrible years was over; and 
Frederic still stood his ground. He had been recently tried 
by domestic as well as by military disasters* On the i4th of 
October, the day on which he was defeated at Hochkirchen, 
the day on the anniversary of which, forty-eight years later, 
a defeat fer more temendous laid the Prussian monarchy in 
tihe dust, died Wilhelmina, Margravine of Bareuth. IVom 
the accounts which we have of her, by her own hand, and by 
the hands of the most discerning of her contemporaries, we 
should pronounce her to have been coarse, indelicate, and a 
good hater, hut not destitute of kmd and generous feelings. 
Her mind, naturally strong and observant, had been highly 
cultivated; and she was, and deserved to he, Frederic’s 
. favourite sister. He felt the loss as much as it was in his 
iron nature to feel the loss of anytliing but a province or a 
battle. * 

At Breslau, duriig the winter, he was indefatigable m 
poetical labours. The most spirited lines, perhaps, that^^^^h^ 
ever wrote, are to be found in a bitter lampoon on Lewis and 
Madame de Pompadour, which he composed at this time, and 
sent to Voltaire. The verses were, indeed, so good, that Vol- 
taire was afraid that he might himself be suspected of having 
written them, or at least of having corrected them; and 
partly from firiight, partly, we fear, from love of mischief, sent 
them to the Duke of Ohoiseul, then prime minister of France. 
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FrederiC' s own weapons, and applied for assistance to Palissot, 
who had some sMU as a versifier, and some little talent for 
satire* Palissot produced some very stingiag lines on the moral 
and literary character of Frederic, and these lines the Duke 
sent to Voltaire. This war of cOnplets, following close on 
the carnage of Zomdorf and the conflagration of Dresden, 
illustrates well the strangely compounded character of the 
King of Prussia. 

At this ihoment he wbb assailed by a new enemy. Bene- 
dict XIV., the best and wisest of the two hundred and flfiiy 
successors of St. Peter, was no more. During the short in- 
terval between his reign and that of his disciple GanganeUi, 
the chief seat in the Church of Home was filled by Eezzonioo, 
who took the name of Clement Xm. This absurd priest 
determined to try what the weight of his authority could 
effect in favour of the orthodox Mari^ against a 

heretic king. At the high mass on Christmas-day, a sword 
with a rich belt and scabbard, a hat of crimson velvet lined 
with ermine, and a dove of pearls, the mystic symbol of the 
Divine Comforter, were solemnly blessed by the supreme 
pontiff, and were sent with great ceremony to Marshal Daun, 
the conqueror of Kolin and Hochkirchen. This mark of 
favour had more than once been bestowed by the Popes on 
the great champions of the faith. Similar honours had been 
paid, more than six centuries earlier, by Urban II. to Godfrey 
of Bouillon. Similar honours had been conferred on Alba 
for destroying the liberties of the Low Countries, and on 
John Sobiesky after the* deliverance of Vienna. But the pre- 
sents which were received with profound reverence by the 
Baron of the Holy Sepulchre in the eleventh century, and 
which had not whoUy lost their value even in the seventeenth 
century, appeared inexpressibly ridiculous to a generation 
which read Montesquieu and Voltaire. Frederic wrote sar- 
castic verses on the gifts, the giver, and the receiver. But 
the public wanted no prompter; and an universal roar of 
laughter from Petersburg to Lisbon reminded the Vatican 
that the age of crusades was over. 

The fourth campaign, the most disastrous of all the cam- 
paigns of this fearful war, had now opened. The Austrians 
fiUed Saxony and menaced Berlin. The Eussians defeated 
the King^s generals on Ihe Oder, threatened Silesia, effected 
a junction with Laudohn, and entrenched themselves strongly 
at Kunersdorf. Frederic hastened to attack them. A great 
battle was fought. During the earlier part of the day every 
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tklng yielded to tlie m of tlie Priassians, imd to^ 

skill of their cMefv The liaes Half the Eus- 

sian grans were The King sent off a conrier to Berlin 
with two lines, announcing a complete Yictory. Bnt in the 
meanthhe, the stuhhorn Enssi^ defeated yet tm 
had taken np their stand in an ahnost impreghahle 
on an eminence where the Jews of IVankfort were wont to 
bury their dead. Here the battle recoinanenced. The Pim 
sian M of hard %hting nnder 

a snn which equalled the tropical heat, were yet bronght np 
repeatedly to the attack, bnt in vain. The King 
charges in person. T^ horses were MUed m him. The 
officers of his staff fell aU ronnd Mm. Mh coat was pierced 
by several bullets. All was in vain. His infantry was driven 
back with frightM slanghter. Terror began to spread fast 
from man to man. At that moment the fiery cavalry of tan- 
dohn, still fresh, rushed on the wavering ranks. Then fol- 
lowed an nniversal rout. Prederic himseff was on the point 
of falling into the hands of the conquerors, and was with 
difficulty saved by a gallant officer, who,^^^ head of a 

handful of Hussars, made good a diversion of a few minutes. 
Shattered in body, shattered in mind, the King reached that 
night a village which the Cossacks had plundered j and there, 
in a ruined and deserted farm-house, flung himself on a heap 
of straw. He had sent to Berlin a second dispatch very dif- 
ferent from his first; — ^‘Let the royal family leave Berlin. 
Send the archives to Potsdam. The town may make terms 
with the enemy.” 

The defeat was, in truth, overwhelmmg. Of fifty thoix- 
smd men who had that morning marched under the black 
eagles, not three thousand remained together. 
bethought him again of Ms corrosive sublimate, and wrote 
to bid adieu to Ms friends, and to give directions as to the 
measures to be taken in the event of Ms death. — I have no 
resource left ” — such is the language of one of Ms letters — 
is lost. I will not survive the ruin of my country. 
Farewell for ever.” 

But the mutual jealousies of the confederates prevented 
them from following up their victory. They lost a few days 
in loitering and squabbling ; and a few days, improved by 
Frederic, were worth more than the years of other men. On 
the morning after the battle he had got together eighteen 
thousand of Ms troops. Very soon Ms force amounted to 
thir^ thousand. Guns were procured from the neighbour- 
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ing fortresses 5 aaid there was again an army. Berlin was 
for the present safe ; hnt calamities came ponring on the 
King in nninterrnpted snccession. One of his generals, with 
a large body of troops, was taken at Maxen; another was 
defeated at Meissen f and when at length the campaign of 
1769 closed, in the midst of a rigorous winter, the situation 
of Prussia appeared desperate. The only consoling circum- 
stance was, that, in the West, Ferdinand of Brunswick had 
been more fortunate than Ms master ; and by a series of ex- 
ploits, of which the battle of Minden was the most glorious, 
had removed all apprehension of danger on the side of 
Prance. 

The fifth year was now abont to commence. It seemed 
impossible that the Ihnssian territories, repeatedly 
by hundiMs of rimusahds of invaders, cou^^ 
the contest. But the King earned on war as no European 
power’ has ever carried on war, except the committee of 
Public Safety during the great agony of the Prench Eevolu* 
tion. He governed his kingdom as he would have governed a 
besieged town, not caring to what extent propel ty was de- 
stroyed, or the pursuits of civil life suspended, so that he did 
but make head against the enemy. As long as there was a 
man left; in Prussia, that man might carry a musket ; as long 
as there was a horse left;, that horse might draw artillery. 
The coin was debased, the civil functionaries were left unpaid; 
m some provinces civil government altogether ceased to exist. 

lead and gunpow<ier ; and, ■v^hile the means of sustaining and 
destroying life remained, Frederic was determined to fight it 
out to the very last. 

The earlier part of the campaign of 1760 was unfavourable 
to Mm. Berlin was again occupied by the enemy, dreat 
contributions were levied on the inhabitants, and the royal 
palace was plundered. But at length, aflar two years of 
calamity, victory came back to Ms arms. At Lignitz ha 
gained a great battle over Laudohn; at Torgau, after a 
day of horrible carnage, he triumphed over Daun. The 
fifth year closed, and still the event was in suspense. In 
the countries where the war had raged, the misery and ex- 
haustion were more appalling than ever ; but stiE there were 
left men and beasts, arms and food, and stiU Frederic fought 
on. In truth, he had now been baited into savageness. His 
heart was ulcenated with hatred. The implacable resentment 
with wMch Ms enemies persecuted him, though originally 
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provoted by Ms otoi tinprinc^^ ambition, excited in bim a 
thirst for Tengeance which he did not even attempt to con- 
ceal. It is hard/^ he says in one of his letters, for man 
to bear ^hat I bear. I begm to feel that, as the Italians 
say, revenge is a pleasm^e^^^^ fo^ the gods. My philosophy is 
worn out by suffering. I am no saint, like those of whom we 
read in the legends 5 and I will own that I shotdd die content 
if only I could &st m of the misery which I 

.■endure,”:..:';'- 

Borae Tip by such feelings, he struggled with various suc- 
cess, but constant glory, through the campaign of 1 761, On 
the whole, the result of this campaign was disastrous to 
Prussia. No great battle was gained by the enemy ; but, in 
spite of the desperate bounds of the hunted tiger, the circle 
of pursuers was fast closing round him. Laudohn 'had sur- 
prised the important fortress of Schweidnitz, With that 
fortress, half of Silesia, and the command of the most im- 
portant defiles through the mountains, had been transferred 
to the Austrians. The Eussians had overpowered the King’s 
generals in Pomerania. The country was so completely 
desolated that he began, by his own confession, to look round 
him with blank despair, unable to imagine where recruits, 
horses, or provisions, were to be found. 

Just at this time two great events brought on a complete 
change in the relations of almost aU the powers of Europe. 
One of those events was the retirement of Mr. Pitt firom 
ofiS.ce ; the other was the death of the Empress Elizabeth of 
Russia. 

T^ retirement of Pitt seemed to be an omen of utter ruin 


to th^ ,of Brandenburg. His proud and vehement 

nature was incapable of any^ like either 

fear or treachery. had often declared that, while he was 
in power, England should never make a peace of Utrecht, 
should never, for any selfish object, abandon an ally even in 
the last extremity of distress. The Continental war was his 
own war. He had been bold enough, he who in former times 
had attacked, with irresistible powers of oratory, the Hano- 
verian policy of Carteret, and the German subsidies of New- 
castle, to declare that Hanover ought to be as dear to us as 
Hampshire, and that he would conquer America in Germany. 
He hM fallen ; and the power which he had exercised, not 
p,ys with discretion, but always with vigour and genius, 
evolved on a favourite who was the representative of 
the party which had thwarted William, 
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which had persecnted Marllborotigh, and which had given up 
the Catalans to, the vengeance of Philip of Anjou. To make 
l^eace with Prance, to shake off, with ah, or more than ah, 
the speed compatible with decency, every Continental con- 
nexion, these were among the chief objects of the new 
Minister. The policy then fohowed inspired Prederic with 
an unjust, but deep and bitter aversion to the English name, 
and produced effects which are stih felt throughout the 
civilized world. To that policy it was owing that, some years 
later, England could not find on the whole Oontinentn; single 
ahy to stand by her, in her extreme need, against the House 
of Bourbon. To that policy it was owing that Prederic, 
alienated from England, was compelled to connect hm 
closely, during his later years, with Eussia> and was induced 
to assist in t^ greati crime, the^^^^^^fe^ parent of other 
great crimes, the first partit^^ 

Scarcely had the retimt of Mr. Pitt deprived of 

her only friend, when death of Elizabeth produced an 
entire revolution in the polities of the ISTorth. The Grand 
Duke Peter, her nephew^ who now ascended the Eussian 
tlirone, was not mei’ely free from the prejudices which his 
aunt had entertained against Prederic^ but was a worshipper, 
a servile imitator of the great King. The days of the new 
Czar’s government were few and evil, hut sufficient to pro- 
duce a change in the whole state of Christendom. He set 
the Prussian prisoners at liberty, fitted them ont decently, 
^d.ac^t them^badk-toibeir master; he withdrew his troops 
from the pfovind^ which Elizabeth had decided on iacor- 
porating with her dominions; and he absolved all those 
Prussian subjects, who had been compelled to swear fealty to 
Eussia, from their engagements. 

Hot content with concluding peace on terms favourable 
to Prussia, he solicited rank in the Prussian service, dressed 
himself in a Prussian uniform, wore the Black E^gle of 
Prussia on his breast, made preparations for visiting Prussia, 
in order to have an interview with the object of his idolatry, 
and actually sent fifteen thousand excellent troops to rein- 
force the shattered army of Prederic. Thus strengthened, . 
the King speedily repaired the losses of the preceding year, 
reconquered Silesia, defeated Daun at Buckersdorf, invested 
and retook Schweidnitz, and, at the* close of the year, pre- 
sented to the forces of Maria Theresa a front as formidable 
as before the great reverses of 1759. Before the end of the 
campaign, his friend the Emperor Peter, having, by a series of 
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absnrd insidts to the institutions,^ and feelings 

of his people, united them in hostility to his person and 
government, was deposed and murdered. The Empress, who, 
nh the title of Catherine the Second, now assumed the 
supreme power, was, at the commencement of her adminis- 
tration, hy no means partial to Erederic, and refused to 
pernait her troops to remain under his conm Btrttshe 
observed the peace made by her husband ; axid Prussia was 
no longer threatened^^l^ 

^ and R:ance at the same time paired off together. 

Thep they bound themselves to 

observe neutrality w to the German war. Thus 

the coahtions on bo were dissolved ; and the original 

enemies, Austria and Prussia, remained alone confronting 
each other. 

Austria had undoubtedly far greater means than Prussia, 
and was less exhausts by hostilities ; yet it seemed ^^h 
possible that Austria could effect alone what she had in 
vain attempted to effect when supported by Prance on the 
one side, and Tby Eussia on the other. Dang^ began 
to menace the Imperial house from another quarter. The 
Ottoman Porte held threatening language, and a hundred 
thousand Turks were mustered on the frontiers of Hxmgary* 
The proud and revei^efeil spirit of the Empress Queen at 
length gave way; and, in Pebruary 1763, the peace of Hu- 
bertsburg put an end to the conflict which had, during seven 
years, devastated Germany. The King ceded nothing. The 
whole Continent in arms had proved unable to tear Silesia 
from that iron grasp. 

The war Was over. Prederic was safe. Ilis gl^^ 
beyond the reach of envy. If he had not made conquests as 
vast as those of Alexander, of Caesar, and of Napoleon, if he 
had not, on fields of battle, enjoyed the constant success of 
Marlborough and Wellington, he had yet given an example 
unrivalled in history of what capacity and resolution can 
qffect against the greatest superiority of power and the 
utmost spite of fortune. He entered Berlin in triumph, after 
an absence of more than six years. The streets were bril- 
liantly lighted up; and, as he passed along in an open 
carriage, mth Perdinand of Brunswick at his side, the mul- 
; saluted him with loud praises and blessings. He was 

childre3ct;P* ^ 
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Yet, even in tlie midst of tliat gay spectacle, he could not 
but perceive every where the traces of destruction and decay. 
The city had been more than once plundered. The popula- 
tion had considerably .dhRinished. Berlin, however, had 
Siiffered little when compared with most parts of the king- 
dom. The ruin of private fortunes, the distress of all ranks, 
was such as might appal the firmest mind. Almost every 
province had been the seat of war, and of war conducted with 
merciless ferocity. Clouds of Croatians had descended on 
Silesia. Tens of thousands of Cossacks had been let loose 
on Pomerania and Brandenburg. The mere contributions 
levied by the invaders amounted, it was said, to more than a 
hundred millions of dollars; and the value of what they 
extorted was probably much less than the value of what 
they destroyed. The fields lay uncultivated. The very seed- 
corn had been devoured in the madness of hunger. Famine, 
and contagious maladies produced by famine, had swept 
away the herds and fiocts ; and there was reason to fear that 
a great pestilence among the human race was likely to follow 
in the train of that tremendous war. Near fifteen thousand 
houses had been burned to the ground. The population of 
the kingdom had in seven years decreased to the frightfol 
extent of ten per cent. A sixth of the males capable of 
bearing arms had actually perished on the field of battle. In 
some districts, no labourers, except women, were seen in the 
fields at harvest time. In' others, the traveller passed shud- 
dering through a succession of silent villages, in which not a 
single inhabitant remained. The currency had been debased; 
the authority of laws and magistrates h^ been suspended ; 
the whole social system was deranged. For, during that 
convulsive struggle, ev#y thing that was not military vio- 
lence was anarchy. Even the army was disorgainzed. Some 
great generals, and a crowd of excellent officers had fallen, 
and it had been impossible to supply their place. The diffi- 
culty of finding recruits had, towards the close of the war, 
been so great, that selection and rejection were impossible^ 
Whole battahons w®^® deserters or of prisoners. 

It was hardly to be hoped that thirty years of repose and in- 
dustry would repair the ruin produced by seven years of 
havoc.. One consolatory circumstance, indeed, there was. 
No debt had been mcurred. The burdens of’ the war had 
been terrible, almost insupportable ; but no arrear was left 
to embarrass the finances in time of peace. 
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Here, for the present, we mtist pause. We have accom- 
panied Irederio to the close of his career as awarrior. Po*- 
sihly, when these Memoirs are completed, we may resuipe 
the consideration of his character, and give some account of 
his domestic and foreign policy, and of his private habits, 
during the many years of tranquillity which followed the 
Seven Tears’ War. 


END OB’ THE SIXTH VOLUME. 
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Autlior’s 

THE occasion of my undertaking the present work was, as regards myself, an 
J- involuntary leisure forced upon me by my inability to pursue tbe profession which I had 
entered, but which I was forbidden by the law to exchange for another ; and, secondly, the attitude 
towards the Bevolution of the 16th century which had been assumed by many influential thinkers in 
England and on the Continent. 

Gob‘the hadsaid ofLuther and Calvin that they had delayed the intellectual growth of Europe 
for centuries by calling in the mob to decide questions which should have been left to the thinkers. 
Our own Beformers, who for three centuries had been the object of enthusiastic panegyric, were 
being assailed with equally Molent abuse by the High Churchman on one side, and Liberal statesmen 
and politicar philosophers on the other. Lord Macaulay had attacked Cranmer as cue of the basest 
of mankind. It had become the fashion to speak with extreme severity of the persecution of the 
Catholics by Elizabeth. Even writers on the whole favourable to the Beforination described the 
English branch of it as a good thing badly done. 

My own impression about it was, that the Beformation was both a goodi thing itself, and that in 
England it ha4 been accomplished with peculiar ^ill and success. The passions called out by 
religious controvert, which in France and (3;eftnahy were the occasions of long and bloody wars, 
were in ipoglaad by the Covensnent. I conSdered that on the whole the control had 

, * ‘ ^ condemned the rc^^res^ive measures adopts towards the 

, . „ nsuBlBteste flfeid iliiMm lor the temper of the times and 

for thfe inq)0(teiMlity of tolerating opinions which led hnmedipitlly to rebellion. My original purpose 
was to confine mys^f to thexeigtf of the grSht Quben for wh«m, looking to the spirit in which her 
government had been conducted, I felt great admiratibn. The attacks of Lingard and others upon 
her personal purity I believed to be gratuitous and unjusti.. I intended as briefly as I jcouid to 
undertake her vindication. With Crannier and his companions, unwilling as I was to accept Lord 
Macaulay’s judgment upon them# I had not proposed to meddle. I shared the prevailing views of 
the character of Henry Till. ; and though I considered that if all the circumstances were known tp 
us there might he found much tp^mpdi:^ our censure on the ArChbishop’s behaviour, it was plain 
that he had. gone along wlthlfee king in £He most questionable actions of the reign. 

i found myself, however, ifbablAto handle the later features of the Bevolution without going 
back to the beginning of it. Thehemihgof the Armada was the last act of a drama of which the 
divorce of Queen Catherine was "^h^ul^icfeon of new materials, the improved accessi- 
bility of the records in our own and^her th^ vOlnminous diplomatic correspondence 

which was thus opened to inquiry, *'tli?ew fr^i^;ligKt upon much that had been olsotire and 
unintelligible. I was thus led first to study mbffe’closely, and then to undertake the narrative of the 
entire period between the original quarrel with the Papacy and the point at' which the separation of 
England from the Boman communion was finally decided. 

opinion on the character of the movement remains unchanged, but I have not 
conMoualy allowed myself to be influenced by my prepossessions ; for of the persons whose ^tions 1 . 
have had to describe there are several of the most distinguished about whom I have been compelled ■ 
to alter the sentiments with which I commenced, at the sacrifice of favourite prejudices. :A qualified 
defence of Henry Till. wa,s forced upon me by the facts; of the case. With equal reliictanbe X had to 
acknowledge that the wisdom of Elizabeth was the wisdom of her ministers, and that her chief merit, 
which circumstances must divide with herself, lay in allowing her policy: to be guided by Lord 
Burghley. ■, ; - A; A- . ■ v'' ■■yA: 
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I owean apology to the public for. the length to which the book has run. I have this only'to 
say ill my defence,, that, nine-tenths of the materials which I have used are in MS. and therefore 
difficult of aooeas. I have desired to enable my readers to form their own opinions rather than to 
intrude mine upon them ; and I have allowed the principal actors, therefore, to unfold their 
chmcters and motives in them own language. 

Thus, with my cordial thanks to the English public for the support which they have kindly 
^ extended to me in this enterprise, I close *a work which has been the companion of twenty years o£ 
pleasantbutofunintermittent labour. 
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